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THE  HISTOBICAL  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  GOSPELS  TESTED  BT 
AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THEIB  CONTENTS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  VII.,  page  334.) 

We  have  examined  the  phenomena  presented  by  several  narratives 
in  the  synoptics  of  which  Peter  was  unquestionably  an  eye-witness. 
We  invariably  found  that  Mark's  accounts  of  these  events  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  vividness  of  description  and  traces  of 
ocular  testimony.  The  manner  in  which  these  narratives  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Matthew  is  very  remarkable.  We 
will  proceed  to  examine  one  which  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  minute  agreements  of  expression  in  all  the  synoptics,  united 
with  considerable  divergencies,  that  of  the  stilling  of  the 
tempest,  followed  by  that  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara. 

First,  the  date.  The  reader  of  Matthew  naturally  supposes 
that  he  intended  to  connect  this  event  with  the  cure  of  Peter's 
wife's  mother.  After  having  described  the  expulsion  of  the 
demons  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  cure,  Matthew  says, 
"  And  when  he  saw  great  multitudes  about  him,  he  ordered  to 
depart  to  the  other  side."  Here  Matthew  has  introduced  the 
anecdote  about  the  scribe  offering  to  follow  our  Lord  wherever 
he  went,  and  the  request  of  a  disciple  to  be  allowed  to  go  and 
bury  his  father,  and  our  Lord's  answer.     He  then  continues, 
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"  And  when  he  had  entered  into  the  vessel,  his  disciples  followed 
him/^  The  replies  to  the  scribe  and  the  disciple,  which  are 
placed  in  a  different  position,  but  very  indefinitely,  by  St.  Luke, 
are  narrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were  made 
while  the  vessel  was  preparing  for  embarcation.  But  Mark  is 
express  that  this  event  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
our  Lord^s  great  teaching  by  parables.  His  words  are,  "  And 
he  said  to  them  on  that  day  when  it  was  late,  Let  us  go  to  the 
other  side;  and  having  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  receive 
him  as  he  was  into  the  vessel,  and  there  were  many  other  boats 
with  him."  Matthew  makes  our  Lord,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
parable-day,  to  have  visited  Nazareth :  his  words  are,  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  he  had  finished  these  parables,  he  departed 
thence,  and  coming  into  his  own  country,  he  taught  in  their 
synagogue."  It  is  true  that  about  this  last  date  there  is  a 
degree  of  vagueness.  The  language  in  which  Luke  describes  the 
date  is  entirely  indeterminate,  *'  And  it  came  to  pass  on  one  of 
these  days,  he  and  his  disciples  entered  into  a  vessel,  and  he  said 
unto  them,  Let  us  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake :  and 
they  launched  forth." 

Now  we  cannot  too  strongly  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  the  Gospels,  or  to  point  out  what  is  the  true 
connection  of  the  events.  It  is  our  simple  purpose  to  take  note 
of  the  peculiar  modes  of  statement,  and  infer  from  them  what 
the  phenomena  suggest  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the 
Gospels  were  composed.  We  observe,  therefore,  that  the  extreme 
vagueness  of  Luke's  date  naturally  suggests  that  he  found  that 
his  authorities  were  not  very  certain  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
the  event  occurred.  When  a  writer  has  to  collect  the  materials 
of  a  biography  from  the  testimony  of  different  persons,  and 
has  no  aid  from  letters  to  determine  the  precise  time  of  an 
occurrence,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  an 
event  is  considerable,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  deter- 
tKme  it.  The  vagueness  of  Luke's  date  therefore  exactly  cor- 
responds with  his  peculiar  position.  The  occurrence  which 
Matthew  places  between  the  order  for  embarkation  and  its  execu- 
tion, is  placed  indefinitely,  in  Luke's  Gospel  as  an  anecdote 
which  he  had  heard  without  saying  where  it  occurred. 

But  Mark  directly  dates  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  bur  Lord's  teaching  by  parables,  and 
Matthew  seems  no  less  clear  that  it  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother.  There  is  one 
thing  in  common  between  the  two  accounts,  the  presence  of  great 
multitudes  on  each  occasion,  -and  this  may  have  occasioned  the 
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misplacing  of  the  date.  It  is  quite  possible^  taking  Matthew's 
expression  as  it  stands,  and  *'  when  he  had  finished  these 
parables  he  departed  thence,  and  coming  into  his  own  country," 
etc.,  that  between  the  departure  and  the  arrival  several  events 
may  have  taken  place.  Still,  however,  the  two  Evangelists  have 
dated  this  event  differently. 

The  difference  of  these  dates  then,  from  whatever  cause  it 
can  have  arisen,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
either  of  the  narrations  has  been  copied  or  derived  from  the 
other,  or  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  had  read  either  of  the 
other  two  when  he  composed  his  Gospel.  Although  such  a 
mode  of  dating  might  be  consistent  with  the  supposed  mythic 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  yet  we  shall  find  that  supposition  utterly 
excluded  by  the  form  of  the  following  narrative. 

All  three  Evangelists  narrate  the  occurrence  of  the  storm 
with  variations  of  expression.  Matthew  then  proceeds,  "so 
that  the  boat  was  covered  by  the  waves  /'  Mark's  description  is, 
''  the  waves  threw  themselves  on  the  vessel,  so  that  it  was  fiow 
being  filled.'^  Luke  simply,  they  were  being  filled  and  in 
danger.  Matthew  adds,  "But  he  was  asleep.''  Mark,  "He 
was  asleep  in  the  stem  on  the  cushion.'^  All  three  Evangelists 
then  proceed  to  describe  the  arousing  of  our  Lord  by  the  dis- 
ciples, and  his  stilling  the  tempest  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
and  in  all  three,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  by  our  Lord  is 
described  by  the  Greek  word,  hreTl^riae  r^  avifjio},  Mark  giving 
the  remarkable  words  used  by  him,  Scdma,  ire^lficoao.  The 
narrative  then  continues  to  the  end  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
Matthew  describes  the  men  as  astonished,  Mark  as  greatly 
affrighted,  and  Luke,  strange  to  say,  unites  both,  '^  And  being 
afraid,  they  were  astonished.'^ 

The  following  narrative  of  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  pre- 
sents us  with  similar  remarkable  identities  of  expression.  But 
we  are  met  by  one  striking  diversity :  while  Matthew  says  there 
were  two  demoniacs,  Mark  and  Luke  mention  but  one.  Maik 
adds  to  the  other  particulars,  that  the  man  whom  Luke  states  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  had  been  possessed  for  a  long 
time  and  inhabited  the  tombs,  Luke  adds  that  he  was  devoid  of 
raiment.  Matthew  describes  both  as  very  fierce,  so  that  no  one 
could  pass  by  that  road,  Mark  here  introduces  an  additional 
description  of  his  previous  condition,  "  And  not  even  was  any 
one  able  to  bind  him  with  chains,  because  that  he  had  been  often 
bound  with  chains  and  fetters,  and  the  chains  had  been  torn 
asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
tame  him ;  and  night  and  day  he  was  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.     All  three  Evan- 
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gelists  then  proceed  to  describe  the  interview  with  our  Lord  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  except  that  Mark  adds,  that  he  ran  to  Jestts 
when  he  saw  him  at  a  distance.  While  Matthew  throughout  his 
narrative  represents  the  demoniacs  as  two  in  number,  Mark  and 
Luke  introduce  our  Lord  as  asking  the  single  demoniac  mentioned 
by  them,  "  fVhat  is  thy  name?  and  he  said  Legion,  for  we  are  7nany." 
Luke,  however,  does  not  put  these  latter  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  demoniac,  but  gives  them  as  his  explanation  of  the  name 
legion.  Both  Evangelists  further  add,  that  "  he  entreated  our 
Lord  much  not  to  send  them  away  out  of  the  country,''  which 
Luke  varies  by  the  expression,  '*into  the  abyss,''  The  whole 
narrative  of  the  expulsion  of  the  demons  and  the  destruction  of 
the  swine  proceed  to  the  end  in  very  nearly  the  same  words, 
being  the  longest  narrative  of  that  description  which  has  yet 
come  under  our  notice.  Mark  adds  that  the  number  of  the 
destroyed  swine  was  two  thousand.  When  the  whole  city  had 
come  out  to  see  what  had  taken  place,  Mark  says  that  they 
observed  that  the  demoniac  was  clothed^  sitting,  and  in  his 
senses.  To  this  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  demons  Mark 
and  Luke  give  us  an  addition  which  is  entirely  omitted  by 
Matthew,  that  the  cured  demoniac  requested  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  our  Lord,  but  that  he  did  not  permit  him, 
but  told  him  to  go  home  to  his  friends,  and  publish  among  them 
what  great  things  God  had  done  for  him. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phenomena  presented 
by  Mark's  narrative  prove  that  it  was  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  waves  are 
described  as  throwing  themselves  on  the  vessel,  so  that  it  was 
almost  filled ;  our  Lord  being  asleep  in  the  stern  on  the  cushion ; 
the  peculiar  words  in  which  our  Lord  rebuked  the  tempest, 
"  Silence,  be  gagged ; "  the  extreme  fear  which  the  miracle  oc- 
casioned ;  the  running  of  the  demoniac  to  our  Lord  as  soon  as 
he  caught  sight  of  him ;  the  long  description  of  his  symptoms ; 
the  singular  dialogue  between  him  and  our  Lord ;  the  number 
of  the  swine ;  the  description  of  the  state  in  which  the  people  of 
the  city  found  the  cured  demoniac,  and  his  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  our  Lord,  are  all  traits  of  autoptic  testimony. 
But  there  is  one  little  touch  which  deserves  particular  mention 
as  proving  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  event.  Luke  tells  us 
that  the  demoniac  was  naked,  of  this  Mark  says  nothing.  But 
he  informs  us  that  when  the  people  came  to  see  what  had  taken 
place,  they  observed  that  the  man  who  had  been  possessed 
was  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  The  narrative  of 
Mark  here  bears  an  endently  undesigned  testimony  to  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Luke  that  the  man  was  naked.     Such  little 
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touches  are  the  results  of  neither  fiction  or  myth,  but  of  historic 
fact. 

But  was  Matthew  present  and  a  witness  of  the  event  ?  We 
can  only  answer  this  question  by  examining  what  traces  of 
autoptic  testimony  his  narrative  aflFords.  We  first  observe  his 
date,  which,  if  Mark's  is  the  correct  one,  must  be  incorrectly 
given.  While  the  description  of  Mark  is,  that  the  waves  threw 
themselves  on  the  vessel,  so  that  it  was  being  filled,  those  of 
Matthew  are,  that  the  boat  was  covered  with  the  waves.  The 
description  of  Mark  is  that  of  a  person  who  was  in  the  same 
boat  with  our  Lord,  who  from  inside  the  vessel  observed  the 
waves  rushing  up  against  the  vessel  and  filling  her.  No  doubt 
Peter  was  in  the  same  boat  with  our  Lord.  Matthew's  descrip- 
tion is  the  natural  one  of  a  person  who,  from  one  of  the  other 
vessels  which,  as  we  learn  from  Mark,  accompanied  him,  saw  the 
waves. hiding  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  was  from  view.  This 
might  have  been  either  Matthew  embarked  in  one  of  the  other 
vessels,  or  some  other  person  from  whom  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  derived  his  description.  But,  although  both  descriptions 
denote  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness,  that  in  Matthew  is 
certainly  not  the  natural  one  of  a  person  who  was  in  the  same 
vessel  as  our  Lord.  This  propriety  of  expression,  so  correctly 
given  from  different  points  of  view,  is  a  singularly  convincing 
proof  of  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  fact,  such  as  no  forger  nor 
mythologist  would  ever  have  hit  on,  although  it  does  not  prove 
for  certain  that  Matthew  was  a  witness.  This  historic  accuracy 
again  is  remarkably  proved  by  the  singular  fact  that  Luke  has 
combined  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  the  men 
who  accompanied  our  Lord  were  both  afraid  and  astonished, 
while  Matthew  asserts  the  one  and  Mark  the  other. 

But  the  assertions  of  Matthew  that  two  demoniacs  were 
cured  is  a  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Matthew  was  a 
witness  of  the  miracle.  The  three  narratives  abound  with  the 
most  remarkable  identities  of  expression,  and  that  of  Matthew 
has  a  greater  amount  of  graphic  touches  than  we  usually  find 
there.  Of  this  kind  is  his  description  of  the  demoniacs  as 
"coming  out  from  the  tombs  very  fierce,  so  that  no  one  was 
able  to  pass  by  that  road."  But  no  one  will  hesitate  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke  contain 
far  stronger  traces  of  autoptic  testimony  than  that  of  Matthew, 
and  are  far  richer  in  details. 

But  what  evidence  does  the  whole  narrative  in  Matthew's 
Gospel  afford  as  to  the  presence  of  this  apostle?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  greatly  depend  on  whether  two  demoniacs 
were  cured  or  only  one.     If  two  demoniacs  were  cured,  then 
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the  account  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  which,  in  common  with  his 
other  narratives,  is  far  less  rich  in  detail,  is  more  accurate, 
and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke,  in  every  other  respect  far  the 
richer  in  details,  are  in  this  particular  instance  incorrect.  It  is 
impossible  to  help  observing  that  the  fact  that  many  demons 
possessed  the  one  demoniac,  as  stated  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
will  readily  account  for  the  doubling  of  the  miracle  as  recorded 
in  Matthew.  But  it  has  been  often  said  that  two  demoniacs 
were  cured,  as  stated  by  Matthew,  and  that  Mark  and  Luke 
have  mentioned  one  only,  viz.,  the  one  possessed  by  the  legion, 
as  being  the  most  violent  and  dangerous.  But  Matthew's 
account  precludes  the  idea  that  one  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  as  being  peculiarly  violent.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  both  were  very  fierce^  so  that  no  man  was 
able  to  pass  by  that  road.  Of  the  superior  fierceness  of  one  he 
knows  nothing.  But  it  may  well  be  asked.  Did  Mark  and  Luke 
know  that  two  demoniacs  were  cured,  when  tliey  have  described 
one  only  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  writer  who  had  visited  a 
hospital,  if  he  had  seen  two  persons  couched  for  cataract,  would 
come  away  and  give  a  long  description  of  the  couching  of  one 
only,  and  of  its  effects  on  him,  and  make  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  other  ?  The  evident  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  narratives  in  Mark  and  Luke  is,  that  a  single  demoniac  who 
was  possessed  by  many  demons  was  cured,  and  not  two.  If 
there  were  two,  these  two  Evangelists  were  plainly  ignorant  of 
the  fact ;  and  consequently  the  supposition  that  there  were  two, 
but  that  Mark  and  Luke  have  only  mentioned  one,  is  to  transfer 
the  inaccuracy  from  Matthew  to  Mark  and  Luke ;  or  if  they 
were  aware  that  there  were  two,  and  have  described  the  cure  as 
of  one  only,  they  have  written  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other 
two  writers  would  have  written. 

If  we  read  three  similar  statements  in  three  ordinary  bio- 
graphies, we  should  conclude  that  Mark  and  Luke  gave  us  the 
accurate  accounts  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  two  demoniacs  in  Matthew  was  occasioned  by 
some  degree  of  oral  transmission  of  the  account,  and  arose  out 
of  the  demoniac  having  been  possessed  by  many  demons.  The 
differences  in  the  dates  in  Matthew  and  Mark  would  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  narrative  in  Matthew  of  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  high  source 
of  information. 

The  extent  to  which  the  same  words  and  phrases  occur  in  all 
three  Evangelists  irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
outline  of  the  narratives  must  have  existed  in  a  permanent  form 
prior  to  the  publication  of  either  Gospel.     The  variations  are 
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so  peculiar  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  identities  of  ex- 
pression having  been  the  result  of  copying,  but  they  would 
naturally  arise  if  a  brief  sketch  of  the  event  had  become  im- 
printed on  the  mind  by  frequent  repetition.  If  copying  had 
taken  place,  the  variations  are  far  too  capricious  to  have  been 
purposely  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  fact  that 
one  account  had  been  copied  from  the  other,  but  they  would 
naturally  arise  if  the  common  narrative  were  merely  retained  in 
the  memory.  The  existence  of  the  identities  and  variations  of 
expression  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  that  the  ac- 
count is  the  result  of  simple  mythic  elaboration.  If  we  suppose 
that  there  was  a  common  mythic  narrative,  and  that  the  varia- 
tions in  our  three  accounts  were  purposely  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  principle  could  have 
guided  them  in  the  alterations  which  they  have  introduced  into 
the  original  form  of  the  myth.  But  the  evidently  undesigned 
coincidences  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the  preservation  of  Luke's 
peculiar  historical  standing-point,  render  this  theory  entirely 
untenable. 

We  must  here  notice  another  narrative  in  which  there  is  a 
similar  instance  in  Matthew's  Gospel  of  the  doubling  of  a 
miracle  which  the  accounts  in  Mark  and  Luke  represent  as 
being  single, — the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho. 

Matthew  states  that  as  they  were  going  out  of  Jericho  a 
great  multitude  followed  our  Lord.  And,  behold,  two  blind  men 
sitting  by  the  way^de ;  and  hearing  that  Jesus  is  passing  by, 
cried,  saying.  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David. 
Mark  says.  And  they  came  to  Jericho.  And  as  he  was  going  out 
from  Jericho^  and  his  disciples  and  a  large  multitude,  blind 
Bartim^eus,  the  son  of  Timseus,  was  sitting  by  the  road^side  beg- 
ging,  'and  hearing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  by,  he 
began  to  cry  out,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 
Luke,  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  approach- 
ing Jericho  {iv  r^  eyyl^ecv  avrov  eU  'lepuxj^),  a  certain  blind  man 
was  sitting  by  the  way-side  begging,  and  hearing  the  multitude 
passing  by,  he  asked  what  it  meant,  and  they  tell  him  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  passing  by;  and  he  cried,  saying,  Jesus,  son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative, 
Luke  adds.  And  entering,  he  was  passing  through  Jericho.  Then 
he  introduces  the  story  of  Zacchceus.  All  three  Evangelists 
state  that  the  multitude  who  accompanied  our  Lord  rebuked 
the  blind  man  that  he  should  be  silent,  but  this  only  increased 
the  urgency  of  his  cries :  all  three  likewise  notice  our  Lord's 
standing  still.  Matthew  says  that  he  called  them.  Mark, 
Jesus  said.  Call  him ;  and  they  call  the  blind  man,  saying,  Be  of 
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good  cheer,  arise,  he  calleth  thee.  He  then  adds  the  charac- 
teristic fact  which  is  unnoticed  by  Matthew,  that  he,  throvnng 
aside  his  garment,  leaping  up  came  to  Jesus,  Luke  merely  says 
that  our  Lord  ordered  him  to  be  called.  All  three  Evangelists 
concur  in  representing  our  Lord  as  asking  the  blind  man  what 
he  wished  to  have  done,  and  that  he  asked  that  his  eyes  might  be 
opened,  Matthew  retaining  the  plural  number,  Matthew  then 
says  that  our  Lord,  being  moved  with  compassion,  touched  their 
eyes,  and  they  immediately  received  sight,  and  followed  him. 
Mark,  that  Jesus  said^  Go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ; 
and  immediately  he  received  sight,  and  followed  him  on  the  road. 
Luke,  that  Jesus  said,  Receive  thy  sight,  thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee;  and  immediately  he  received  sight,  and  followed  him  glorify- 
ing God:  and  all  the  people  when  they  saw  it  gave  praise  unto 
God, 

Now  it  is  beyond  question  that  Luke  considered  the  miracle 
to  have  happened  as  they  were  entering  Jericho.  After  its  per- 
formance he  describes  our  Lord  as  passing  through  Jericho. 
This  last  assertion  of  Luke  is  conclusive  of  the  question,  and 
renders  useless  the  eflForts  which  have  been  expended  in  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  the  expression  ev  t&  iyyl^etv  ainov  €& 
Tov  ^lept'xon  may  possibly  be  translated,  "While  he  was  in  the 
environs  of  Jericho,^^  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer 
understood  the  miracle  to  have  taken  place  at  our  Lord^s  ap- 
proach or  departure  from  the  city.  Matthew  and  Mark  no  less 
expressly  assert  that  the  miracle  was  performed  as  our  Lord- 
was  going  out  of  Jericho.  But  while  they  use  the  distinct  term 
i/nropevofiivov,  going  out,  Luke  instead  of  using  the  equally 
distinct  term  elairopevofjLivov,  entering,  uses  the  expression 
61/  T^  iyyi^etv  avrov  eh  'leptx^y,  on  his  getting  near  to  Jericho, 
or  on  his  nearing  Jericho.  Now  although  Luke,  or  the  person 
from  whom  he  derived  his  narrative,  believed  that  the  miracle 
was  performed  on  entering  Jericho,  yet  the  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression shews  that  the  original  idea  was,  that  the  miracle  took 
place  in  the  suburbs  of  Jericho,  which  Luke,  or  his  informant, 
considered  to  have  been  at  the  entrance,  and  not  going  out  of 
the  city.  As  Luke  was  a  compiler,  such  a  view  of  the  case  was 
very  likely  to  get  into  his  narrative,  and  does  not  detract  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  fact.  In 
this  very  narrative  the  words  erf^iaavTo<;  avTov  are  used  to  express 
the  act  of  the  blind  man^s  getting  near  our  Lord.  Supposing 
the  original  form  of  the  narrative  to  have  been  iv  rw  €77^9  elvat 
avTov  et9  'lepL'xjio,  the  smallness  of  the  change  which  has  brought 
it  into  its  present  form  is  obvious.  Still,  however,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Luke's  informant  was,  that 
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the  miracle  was  performed  before  our  Lord  entered  the  city, 
which  he  traversed  immediately  afterwards. 

But  the  difficulty  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  got  over  by 
assuming  that  our  Lord  wrought  two  miracles^  one  going  in  and 
the  other  going  out  of  Jericho,  and  that  Matthew  has  united 
these  two  together,  and  dated  them  as  having  occurred  as  they 
were  going  out  of  Jericho.  But  the  form  of  the  three  narratives 
decidedly  contradicts  such  a  supposition.  First,  if  such  were  the 
case,  Matthew^s  account  would  still  be  incorrect,  for  it  would 
not  be  true  that  our  Lord  cured  two  blind  men  going  out  of 
Jericho;  and  if  the  author  of  Matthew's  Gospel  was  aware  that 
there  were  two  separate  miracles,  one  on  entering  Jericho,  and 
the  other  going  out  of  it,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
principles  of  correct  writing,  that  he  should  have  described 
the  miracle  as  he  has.  To  suppose  him  to  have  written  with 
such  a  total  want  of  perspicuity  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
historical  character.  But,  secondly,  if  we  assume  that  there 
were  two  miracles  instead  of  one,  we  must  likewise  assume  that 
a  blind  man  was  sitting  begging  on  the  road  leading  in,  and  on 
that  leading  out,  of  Jericho.  That  a  multitude  was  on  each 
occasion  accompanying  our  Lord ;  that  the  blind  man  makes  the 
same  enquiry,  and  receives  exactly  the  same  answer;  that  he 
utters  the  same  exclamations,  receives  the  same  rebuke  from  the 
multitude,  but  proceeds  to  cry  the  louder.  In  the  same  manner 
Jesus  stands  still,  and  directs  him  to  be  called  on  each  occasion, 
puts  the  same  question,  receives  the  same  answer,  cures  with 
the  same  words,  and  each  blind  man  follows  Jesus  on  the  road. 
These  various  suppositions  far  more  seriously  detract  from  the 
historical  character  of  the  Evangelists  than  the  small  discrepan- 
cies they  are  intended  to  obviate. 

Now  to  what  inferences  does  the  present  form  of  the  nar- 
rative lead  the  ordinary  reader  ?  Mark's  narrative  bears  the 
highest  evidence  of  autoptic  testimony ;  he  names  the  blind  man  ; 
gives  the  very  words  used  by  those  who  told  the  blind  man  that 
Jesus  was  waiting  for  him,  Qapaet,,  eyeipeu,  (fxovel  ae,  Cheer  up, 
arise,  he  calls  you ;  and  on  hearing  them  he  describes  the  blind 
man  as  throwing  aside  his  garment  in  his  haste,  leaping  up 
{avairrj^a'a^)  he  went  to  Jesus.  These  are  the  very  touches  of  a 
person  who  had  witnessed  the  event. 

But  the  account  in  Luke,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  mode 
of  stating  it,  implies  a  more  distant  source  of  information.  These 
touches  are  all  wanting.  The  account  is  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a  compiler  who  on  this  occasion  had  not  access  to 
direct  ocular  testimony. 

But  is  it  possible  that  two  blind  men  were  cured  as  our  Lord 
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was  going  out  of  Jericho,  and  that  Mark  has  only  mentioned 
one  of  them,  viz.,  the  one  whose  name  he  was  acquainted  with  ? 
The  accuracy  of  Mark  is  extreme.  Is  it  possible  that  he  would 
have  described  the  miracle  as  he  has,  and  if  there  were  two, 
make  no  mention  of  the  second  ?  He  could  have  done  so  on 
no  other  supposition  than  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  presence 
of  the  second  blind  man.  In  that  case  he  could  not  have  de- 
rived his  account  from  a  direct  eye-witness ;  but  all  the  phe-^ 
nomena  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  We  must  conclude 
therefore  that  our  Lord  cured  a  single  blind  man  as  he  was  going 
out  of  Jericho,  and  that  Mark  has  derived  his  account  of  the 
miracle  from  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 

But  what  conclusion  can  we  form  respecting  Matthew^s  narra- 
tive? It  forms  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  his  whole 
Gospel.  The  only  probable  solution  of  it  is  that  the  writer  of 
the  account  was  not  present  at  the  event,  and  that  he  did  not 
commit  it  to  paper  until  it  had  suffered  by  having  passed  through 
two  or  three  oral  transmissions.  The  existence  of  the  same 
verbal  expressions  prove  that  the  three  narratives  must  have 
been  composed  by  persons  on  whose  minds  the  words  and  phrases 
of  some  common  narrative  of  the  event  must  have  been  deeply 
engraven. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  examine  a  narrative  which  is  re- 
ported not  merely  by  the  synoptics,  but  by  all  four  Evangelists. 
Such  a  report  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand. 

The  synoptics  agree  in  placing  this  miracle  shortly  after  our 
Lord  heard  of  John  the  Baptist^s  death.  John  gives  no  definite 
date.  Our  Lord  thereupon  retired  into  a  desert  place  apart. 
St.  Mark  however  tells  us  that  the  multitudes  saw  him  embarking 
and  recognized  him,  and  ran  thither  on  foot  from  all  the  cities, 
and  got  before  him,  and  came  together  to  him,  and  that  our  Lord 
on  disembarking  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was  moved  unth  com- 
passion, and  notwithstanding  his  purpose  of  retirement,  began 
to  teach  them,  Matthew  and  Luke  tell  us  that  he  healed  their 
sick.  John  having  noticed  the  reasons  which  induced  the  mul- 
titude to  follow  our  Lord,  informs  us  that  Jesus  went  up  into  a 
mountain,  and  there  sat  with  his  disciples.  The  synoptics  tell 
us  that  when  it  was  late  the  disciples  came  to  our  Lord  to  re- 
quest him  to  send  away^the  multitudes,  that  they  might  go  into 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  procure  for  themselves 
food  and  lodging,  because  they  were  in  a  desert  place,  and  des- 
titute of  provisions.  Our  Lord  tells  the  disciples  to  provide 
them  food.  Matthew  and  Luke  represent  the  disciples  as  saying 
that  they  had  only  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.    Mark  describes  them 
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as  at  once  enquiriug  whether  they  should  go  and  buy  two  hundred 
denaria  worth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to  eat ;  and  that  hereupon 
our  Lord  directs  them  to  go,  and  see  what  quantity  of  food  they 
had,  and  on  ascertaining  the  fact,  they  say,  Five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  Luke  vaguely  notices  the  proposal  to  go  and  buy  food 
for  the  whole  multitude.  But  John  says,  that  when  our  Lord 
had  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  great  multitudes  which  were 
come  to  him,  he  says  to  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that 
these  may  eat  ?  Philip  says.  Two  hundred  denaria  worth  of  bread 
is  not  student  for  them,  that  each  one  might  take  a  little.  Here-^ 
upon  one  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  says, 
There  is  a  lad  here  who  has  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes, 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

All  four  Evangelists  hereupon  represent  our  Lord  as  giving 
directions  that  the  multitudes  should  sit  down  on  the  grass.  St. 
Mark  uses  the  expression  green  grass.  Luke  adds  that  they 
did  so,  but  Mark  describes  this  by  the  singularly  graphic  ex- 
pression aveireaov,  irpaxrial  irpaauu,  avh  CKarov  koI  dpd  ireim^' 
Kovra,  They  reclined  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties  in  divisions,  re- 
sembling the  plots  in  a  garden.  The  synoptics  then  concur  in 
representing  our  Lord  as  taking  the  loaves,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
blessing,  and  breaking  them,  and  giving  to  the  disciples  to  place 
before  the  multitude :  to  this  Mark  adds,  that  he  likewise  di- 
vided the  fishes  among  them  all.  John  describes  this,  by  telling 
us,  that  there  much  grass  in  the  place,  and  that  the  men  were 
in  number  about  five  thousand,  and  that  our  Lord  took  the 
loaves,  and  having  given  thanks,  distributed  to  the  disciples, 
and  they  to  the  multitude,  and  likewise  of  the  fishes  as  much 
as  they  would.  The  synoptics  then  tell  us  that  they  all  eat  and 
were  filled,  and  that  they  gathered  up  the  fragments,  with  which 
they  filled  twelve  baskets,  which  all  four  Evangelists  designate 
by  the  name  of  ko^ivoi,  wliereas  the  synoptics  in  their  narrative 
of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  are  no  less  careful  to  call 
the  baskets  used  on  that  occasion  by  the  name  airvplSe';,  St. 
John  tells  us  that  the  collecting  together  of  the  fragments  was 
by  the  special  direction  of  our  Lord.  Matthew  specially  notes 
that  the  number  was  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children.  We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  John  makes  the 
direction  to  make  the  multitudes  to  sit  down  as  general  (tou9 
dvdpdyirovs),  but  he  implies  that  it  was  the  men  only  who  were 
divided  into  companies  {oi  dvBp€<;) . 

Matthew  and  Mark  concur  in  representing  our  Lord  as  com- 
pelling the  disciples  to  embark,  while  he  dismissed  the  multitude, 
(the  word  used  by  each  being  the  strong  one  rjvwyKaaev,)  and  to 
go  before  him  to  Bethsaida.     They  have  given  no  reason  why 
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they  have  made  use  of  so  strong  an  expression ;  but  John,  with- 
out using  this  word  at  all,  or  even  implying  that  the  disciples 
required  any  compulsion  to  induce  them  to  retire,  tells  us  that 
"Jesus  knowing  that  the  multitude  were  about  to  come  and 
take  him  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king,  retired  into  a  moun- 
tain alone/^  All  three  Evangelists  then  relate  the  storm  which 
fell  on  the  vessel  in  which  the  disciples  were  embarked,  and  our 
Lord's  walking  on  the  water.  John's  description  of  this  is  short 
but  characteristic,  '^  And  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
coming  near  the  vessel,  and  they  were  afraid.  And  he  says  to 
them,  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid,^'  Both  Matthew  and  Mark's  ac- 
counts are  particularly  definite.  They  both  give  the  time  when 
it  happened,  at  the  fourth  watch  He  comes  walking  on  the  sea.' 
Mark  adds  the  little  touch,  "  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have 
passed  by  them."  Both  notice  their  fear,  their  fancy  that  what 
they  saw  was  a  spirit,  and  their  outcry,  and  Jesus  immediately 
talking  and  encouraging  them,  Matthew's  narrative  here  presents 
us  with  an  anecdote  which  is  omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists : 
the  account  of  Peter's  walking  on  the  water.  This  is  described 
with  the  utmost  spirit,  so  unusual  with  this  Evangelist.  "  But 
Peter  answering  said,  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  order  me  to  come  to 
thee  on  the  waters.  And  he  said,  Come.  And  descending  from 
the  vessel,  he  walked  on  the  waters  to  go  to  Jesus.  But  seeing  the 
wind  violent,  he  was  afraid;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretching  out 
his  hand,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  said,  O  thou  of  little  faith,  where^ 
fore  didst  thou  doubt  ?"  In  this  passage  we  might  almost  fancy 
we  were  reading  Mark. 

If  Peter  furnished  Mark  with  most  of  his  narratives,  there 
is  an  obvious  reason  why,  on  account  of  its  personal  aspect,  he 
would  have  passed  this  over  in  silence.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  this  part  of  the  narrative  entirely  agree  with  the  tra- 
dition that  Mark  was  very  closely  connected  with  this  apostle, 
and  derived  many  of  his  descriptions  from  him. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  accounts  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John,  point  to  the  fact  that  these  miracles  are  attested 
by  the  testimony  of  three  eye-witnesses.  The  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  three  accounts  have  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  derived  from  distinct  autoptic  testimony.  Matthew  is 
hardly  less  full  in  details  than  the  others,  and  has  a  few  little 
touches  of  his  own.  Among  these  we  may  notice  his  mentioning 
that  the  five  thousand  was  exclusive  of  women  and  children, 
Jesus  immediately  compelling  the  disciples  to  embark,  and  the 
narrative  of  Peter's  walking  on  the  waves,  as  having  all  the 
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touches  of  ocular  testimony.  Still  more  graphic  is  Mark.  We 
see  in  him  the  multitudes  recognizing  our  Lord ;  they  running 
together  on  foot ;  getting  to  the  place  of  disembarkation  before 
him ;  our  Lord  on  disembarking  moved  with  compassion,  and 
proceeding  to  teach  them;  the  multitudes  seated  resembling 
plots  in  a  garden,  by  hundreds  and  fifties  on  the  green  grass^ 
company  after  company ;  our  Lord  looking  up  to  heaven,  blessing 
and  breaking,  giving  to  the  disciples  and  the  disciples  to  the 
multitude^  and  carefully  dividing  the  two  fishes  among  them  all ; 
and  after  the  feast,  compelling  the  disciples  to  embark.  Some 
of  the  other  circumstances  are  likewise  most  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Matthew.  Luke  has  evidently  drawn  from  a  high 
authority.  The  account  in  John,  though  somewhat  varied  from 
the  other  accounts,  has  evident  marks  of  autoptic  testimony. 

A  few  observations  will  be  necessary  on  the  statements  made 
by  John  and  the  synoptics  as  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
origioal  proposition  came  about  feeding  the  multitudes.  The 
synoptics  represent  the  suggestion  of  sending  away  the  multi- 
tude as  coming  from  the  disciples ;  and  that  our  Lord  told  the 
disciples  to  provide  them  with  food.  Matthew  then  represents 
them  as  saying,  "  We  have  here  but  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.^' 
Mark,  "  Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  denaria  worth  of  bread, 
and  give  them  to  eat  ?  Jesus  then  says,  How  many  loaves  have 
ye  ?  When  they  know,  they  say.  Five  and  two  fishes. ^^  Luke, 
"  We  have  no  more  than  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  except  we 
should  go  and  buy  bread  for  all  this  multitude.^^  Now  these 
are  obviously  a  somewhat  varied  account  of  the  same  transaction. 
But  John  represents  the  first  suggestion  as  coming  from  our 
Lord.  *'  He  says  to  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that 
these  may  eat  ?  Philip  answers,  Two  hundred  denaria  worth  of 
bread  are  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take 
a  little.  Andrew  observes  that  there  was  a  lad  present  who  had 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.^'  Now  supposing  each 
of  these  four  accounts  to  have  the  appearance  of  truthfulness, 
and  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
any  particular  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospels,  what 
view  would  these  phenomena  naturally  suggest  ? 

We  should  consider  that  the  truth  of  the  history  was  not 
invalidated  by  the  variations  in  the  report  of  this  particular  part 
of  the  story.  But  we  should  also  further  conclude  that  neither 
of  the  four  writers  could  have  described  it  as  he  has,  if  either 
of  them  had  read  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  narrated  by 
the  others.  The  Gospel  of  John  must  contain  an  exact  account 
of  the  conversation  as  it  came  under  his  own  notice,  if  that 
apostle  was,  as  he  implies,  an  eye-witness.     That  conversation 
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took  place  between  our  Lord^  John^  Andrew^  and  Philip.  But 
as  the  other  apostles  are  stated  to  have  been  present^  the  account 
in  the  synoptics^  which  evidently  contains  three  variations  of 
the  same  story^  must  be  a  description  of  the  general  contents  of 
another  conversation  between  our  Lord  and  the  remainder  of 
the  apostles.  Now  John's  account  proves  that  our  Lord  first 
started  the  idea  of  providing  food  for  the  multitude^  and  that  An- 
drew first  referred  to  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes^  which  were 
not  then  the  property  of  the  company,  and  that  the  authority  on 
which  the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  founded  was 
ignorant  that  they  had  been  purchased  for  the  occasion.  Philip 
first  referred  to  the  two  hundred  denaria  worth  of  bread,  which 
is  evidently  in  so  undesigned  a  manner  noticed  by  Mark,  who 
in  like  manner  makes  the  allusion  to  the  green  grass,  which  is 
so  distinctly  mentioned  by  John.  But  if  the  synoptics  give  a 
general  account  of  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and  the  other 
nine  apostles,  Peter  must  have  been  among  them.  How  then 
stands  Mark's  account  ?  The  evidence  that  it  was  directly  de- 
rived from  an  eye-witness  is  only  second  to  that  of  John.  It 
contains  the  two  undesigned  allusions  to  the  two  hundred  de- 
naria worth  of  bread,  and  to  the  quantity  of  grass.  In  common 
with  Matthew,  it  describes  our  Lord  as  compelling  the  disciples 
to  embark,  of  which  John,  without  noticing  it,  expressly  gives 
the  reason.  Of  this  Luke  was  ignorant.  Of  the  denaria  Luke 
contains  only  a  distant  echo,  "  except  we  should  go  and  buy 
bread  for  all  this  multitude.**  This  statement  implies  that  the 
account  had  gone  through  some  degree  of  oral  transmission  be- 
fore it  reached  him.  The  accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John  are  just  what  we  should  expect  if  our  Lord  first  had  the 
conversation  with  the  three  apostles.  The  loaves  and  fishes 
were  then  purchased.  The  nine  must  then  have  requested  our 
Lord  to  send  the  multitude  away  without  having  heard  what 
had  already  passed  between  our  Lord  and  the  smaller  body,  and 
the  dialogue  mentioned  in  the  synoptics  must  have  taken  place. 
Now  it  should  be  particularly  observed  that  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  narrative  where  it  is  quite 
possible  that  two  separate  dialogues  took  place  between  our 
Lord  and  diflferent  bodies  of  the  apostles.  The  remainder  of 
the  events  must  have  taken  place  in  public  before  all  the  apos- 
tles. Here  we  have  a  minute  agreement  in  all  four  narratives 
carried  on  till  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  storm.  Such  phe- 
nomena can  only  be  founded  on  historical  reality.  They  are 
utterly  unlike  anything  mythic  or  legendary.  No  writer  of 
fiction  would  ever  have  written  thus. 

The  following   points  in   the  four  narratives  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  rest  on  the  basis  of 
historic  truth.  Mark^s  description  of  the  interruption  of  our 
Lord^s  intended  retirement  by  the  assembling  of  the  multitudes; 
the  variation  between  the  synoptics  and  John  respecting  the 
suggestion  about  the  loaves  and  fishes^  and  their  easy  reconcilia-' 
tion;  Mark^s  incidental  reference  to  the  two  hundred  denaria  of 
John^  and  the  distant  echo  of  the  same  idea  found  in  Luke ; 
Mark's  description  of  the  seating  of  the  multitudes^  and  the  paint- 
ing of  our  Lord  in  the  act  of  breaking  and  distributing  the  loaves ; 
Mark's  confirmation  of  John's  statement  that  there  was  much 
grass  in  the  place^  and  the  minute  fact  noticed  by  him  that  the 
two  fishes  sufficed  for  the  whole  multitude ;  the  minute  agree* 
ment  of  all  four  as  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  basket  used  in 
gathering  up  the  fragments;  Matthew's  assertion  that  the 
numbers  were  five  thousand^  besides  women  and  children^  united 
with  John's  intimation  that  it  was  the  men  only,  and  not  the 
women  and  children^  who  sat  down  in  companies^  thus  shewing 
us  how  the  enumeration  of  the  men  was  made^  and  why  the 
women  and  children  were  not  included  in  it;  Matthew  and 
Mark's  assertion  that  Jesus  compelled  the  disciples  to  embark^ 
united  with  John's  intimation  that  the  multitude  were  purposing 
to  take  our  Lord  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king;  Mark's  de- 
scription of  our  Lord  walking  on  the  waters,  his  apparent  pur- 
pose of  passing  the  disciples;  their  terror  and  recognition  of 
him ;  and  Matthew's  description  of  the  attempt  of  Peter, — the 
whole  of  these  circumstances  bear  the  very  impress  of  historical 
reality.  The  two  miracles  display  stronger  marks  of  super- 
human power  than  ^ny  which  our  Lord  performed,  but  the 
attestation  of  their  reality  is  stronger  than  almost  any  other  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels. 

We  will  now  continue  the  examination  of  the  fourfold  nar- 
rative in  the  difierent  accounts  of  the  passion.  Before  entering 
on  this  it  will  be  important  to  observe  who  among  the  apostles 
were  witnesses  of  it.  From  the  accounts  we  gather  that  the 
whole  of  the  apostles  were  present  up  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
being  seized  by  the  band.  Peter  and  John  alone  witnessed  what 
occurred  in  the  high  priest's  palace.  The  only  one  of  the 
apostles  who  actually  was  present  at  our  Lord's  trial  before 
Pilate  and  his  crucifixion  was  John.  Respecting  the  presence 
of  other  disciples"  of  our  Lord  during  the  last  scene,  the  Gospels 
give  us  no  information  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  who 
were  unquestionably  present  at  the  crucifixion.     Of  the  agony 

•  Luke  alone  notices  the  presence  of  any  male  friends  of  our  Lord  at  the 
cmcifixion,  elirrfiKdaav  8i  '^difres  ol  ypwarol  aitrov  fuucp66€v,  Koi  ywcuKts  cd  awa- 
Ho\ou0^aeurcu  ahr^  Mi  ri^s  TaXtXaias.    The  notice  is  vague,  and  both  men  and 
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in  the  garden  there  were  only  three  witnesses^  Peter,  James,  and 
John.  Of  one  other  disciple  we  learn  the  presence  when  our 
Lord  was  seized  :  ^'  But  a  certain  young  man  followed  him, 
having  a  linen  cloth  thrown  around  his  naked  body :  and  the 
young  men  laid  hold  on  him ;  but  he,  leaving  the  linen  cloth, 
fled  away  naked/^  This  notice,  thrown  as  it  is  into  the  midst  of 
the  narrative,  is  certainly  of  a  most  peculiar  description,  and  we 
can  hardly  help  thinking,  from  the  mode  of  its  introduction,  that 
the  young  man  could  be  no  other  than  the  author  of  the  Gospel, 
Mark  himself.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  be  purposeless.  It  would 
certainly  never  have  entered  the  head  of  any  forger  or  inventor 
of  myths  to  have  mentioned  such  a  circumstance. 

Such  then,  as  far  as  the  Apostles  are  concerned,  is  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  on  which  the  fourfold  narrative  of  the  passion 
rests.  It  becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  whe- 
ther the  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels  is  in  conformity 
with  their  historical  conditions.  The  narrative  of  John  ought 
to  contain  most  distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of  autoptic 
testimony  ;  that  of  Mark,  if  derived  from  Peter,  ought  to  con- 
tain traces  of  Peter's  peculiar  position  and  feelings  on  that  ter- 
rible night ;  that  of  Matthew  and  Luke  should  contain  traces 
of  compilation. 

We  will  first  examine  the  accounts  of  the  preparations  for 
the  supper,  and  those  of  the  supper  itself.  We  are  at  once  met 
by  the  question.  Did  our  Lord  eat  the  supper  on  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  or  on  the  preceding  day  ?  We  are  not  bound 
to  determine  that  question,  but  to  note  the  mode  in  which  the 
fact  is  stated  by  the  Evangelists.  Matthew  says,  *'  On  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying, 
Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover  ?'' 
"  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  I  will  eat  the  passover  at  thy  bouse  with 
my  disciples.  And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  commanded  them ; 
and  they  prepared  the  passover.^^  Mark :  "  And  on  the  first  day 
of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of  slaying  the 
passover,'^  etc.  "  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  wheris  I  may  eat 
the  passover  V^  ^^  And  they  got  ready  the  passover.^'  Luke : 
"  And  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  on  which  it  was  necessary 
for  the  passover  to  be  killed,  came.''  "The  guest-chamber,  where 
I  may  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples.  And  they  made 
ready  the  passover.^'  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  the 
passover  with  you  before  I  suffer."     John  :  *^  Before  the  feast  of 

women  are  stated  to  have  staid  at  a  distance.  Luke  does  not  even  say  that  the 
persons  present  were  disciples.  Certainly  he  would  not  have  designated  apostles 
Dy  such  an  expression  as  lehnts  ol  yvwaroi.  It  was  the  feast,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  persons  acquainted  with  him  would  be  present. 
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the  passover,  Jesus  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come."  And 
SeLTTvov  yevofiivov,  "supper  having  been  served."  They  sup- 
posed that  he  said,  "  Buy  those  things  which  we  have  need  of 
against  the  feast."  "  And  they  themselves  did  not  enter  into 
the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they 
might  eat  the  passover."  "  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the 
passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour."  "  The  Jews  then,  lest  the 
bodies  should  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  sabbath,  since  it  was 
the  preparation,  for  the  day  of  that  sabbath  was  a  great  one." 

Such  are  the  variations  between  the  synoptics  and  John.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  them  in  their  present  form  without  feeling 
that  there  is  a  divergency  of  statement  between  them.  This  has 
been  often  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  Gospels  have  been  composed.  But  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  their  autoptic  testimony  is  so  strong,  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  writers  so  well  informed  could  not 
have  committed  so  palpable  a  blunder  as  to  have  made  a  mistake 
as  to  what  was  the  actual  day  of  the  passover,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  customs  of 
the  time,  which  at  present  we  have  not  the  means  of  solving. 
One  thing  the  form  of  the  existing  accounts  renders  certain. 
John  could  not  have  read  the  synoptics  when  he  composed  his 
Gospel,  and  never  have  dropped  a  hint  as  to  how  their  state- 
ment was  to  be  reconciled  with  his  own  ;  for  admitting  that  the 
different  statements  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  to  a  Jew 
at  the  time  when  John's  Gospel  was  written,  the  predominant 
element  in  the  Christian  Church  had- for  some  time  been  Gentile. 
This  divergency  of  statement  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  in  good  faith,  for  the  difficulty  is  a  palpable  one,  which 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  a  person  who  was  so 
minded  to  have  smoothed  over,  or  to  have  caused  to  disappear. 

The'synoptics  concur  in  asserting  the  plotting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim against  our  Lord  on  the  previous  days,  and  that  their 
course  was  determined  by  the  treachery  of  Judas.  Their  fears 
were  excited  about  the  course  the  multitude  might  take  if  our 
Lord  were  openly  seized,  but  from  these  Judas  freed  them. 
Luke  tells  us  that  it  was  Peter  and  John  whom  our  Lord  directed 
to  prepare  the  passover.  Matthew  mentions  the  disciples  gene- 
rally ;  but  Mark  says  specifically  two  of  the  disciples  were  sent, 
but  without  mentioning  their  names.  Both  he  and  Luke  men- 
tion  the  special  sign  which  our  Lord  gave  them,  that  they  should 
meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  who  was  to  conduct  them 
to  the  house.  Matthew  uses  the  extremely  indefinite  expression 
7rpo9  TOP  Secva,  almost  equivalent  to,  such  a  one,  you  know  who. 
Mark  and  Luke  further  add  that  our  Lord  told  them  that  the 
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owner  of  the  house  would  shew  them  a  large  upper  room  famished 
for  the  occasion.  This  is  unnoticed  by  Matthew.  They  both 
represent  him  as  then  sitting  down  with  the  twelve.  Luke  adds 
to  the  account  that  our  Lord  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  eat 
that  passover  with  the  disciples  before  he  suffered.  He  then 
represents  him  as  taking  and  blessing  a  cup  of  wine^  and  direct- 
ing them  to  divide  it  among  themselves.  Here  Luke  places  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  almost  seems  to  describe  the 
warning  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  as  directly  following  the 
words  in  which  he  instituted  the  sacramental  cup.  Hie  omits 
all  mention  of  the  sorrow  of  mind  displayed  by  the  disciples  on 
the  occasion.  The  allusion  to  the  betrayal  is  exceedingly  brief: 
'^  But,  behold,  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  at 
the  table.  And  the  Son  of  Man  goetli,  as  it  is  determined :  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed  !  And  they  began  to 
reason  among  themselves,  who  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing/' 
Then  follows,  but  without  any  note  of  time,  the  account  of  the 
dispute  among  the  apostles  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Di- 
rectly following  this  narrative,  but  without  using  any  word  dis- 
tinctly pointing  out  the  time  of  the  feast  when  it  occurred,  he 
places  the  warning  to  Peter  of  his  impending  denial.  This 
event,  however,  is  unquestionably  supposed  by  Luke  to  have 
occurred  before  they  left  the  guest-chamber. 

But  Matthew  and  Mark  arrange  the  events  differently.  The 
first  thing  which  they  note  after  the  commencement  of  the 
supper  is  the  announcement  of  the  intended  treachery  of  Judas. 
This  is  described  with  great  distinctness,  and  at  some  length. 
And  while  they  were  eating,  he  said,  Verily  I  say  to  you,  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me,  and  being  very  grieved,  they  began  to 
say  to  him,  each  of  them,  Is  it  I,  Lord?  Mark  adds.  They  began 
to  say  one  by  one^  Is  it  IP  and  another,  Is  it  I?  Our  Lord  then 
points  the  traitor  out  as  being  one  of  the  twelve  who  dipped 
with  him  in  the  dish,  which  is  followed  by  the  denunciation 
against  him,  mentioned  by  Luke,  with  the  addition  that  it  was 
good  for  him  if  he  had  not  been  born.  Matthew  adds  the  im- 
portant particular  that  Judas  joined  in  the  enquiry.  Is  it  /, 
Rabbi  ?  and  that  he  received  the  answer.  Thou  hast  said. 

Directly  following  the  warning  to  Judas,  but  without  any 
word  giving  a  distinct  note  of  time,  Matthew  and  Mark  place 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament.  Their  accounts  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  They  then  represent  our  Lord  and  the  disci- 
ples as  singing  a  hymn,  and  departing  for  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
After  they  had  left  the  guest-chamber,  and  with  a  distinct  note 
of  time  expressed  by  the  word  rore  (then),  they  narrate  the 
warning  given  to  Peter  of  his  impending  denial. 
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But  John^s  account  of  the  supper  is  so  peculiar  that  we  must 
survey  it  separately :  its  notes  of  time  are  indefinite^  but  its  nar- 
ratives are  deeply  marked  with  the  appearance  of  ocular  tes- 
timony. It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  description  of  the  supper. 
To  the  preparations  for  its  celebration  there  is  no  allusion. 
There  is  only  a  most  remote  reference  to  Judas's  intriguing  with 
the  priests ;  "  The  devil  having  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Iscariot^  Simon's  son,  to  betray  him.''  The  only  direct  notice 
of  the  supper  is  the  expression  Sehrvov  yevo/iivov,  rendered  by 
the  Authorized  Version  "  Supper  being  ended;"  but  as  it  is  plain 
that  it  was  not  ended,  most  probably  meaning,  "  supper  having 
been  served"  The  only  further  allusions  to  the  supper  are  the 
observation  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  table  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and  the  dipping  the  sop,  and 
giving  it  to  Judas.  John  merely  notices  three  events  which  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  supper,  but  all  three  are  told  with 
the  finest  touches  of  ocular  testimony ;  the  account  of  the  wash^ 
ing  of  the  disciple's  feet ;  the  marking  out  of  Judas  the  traitor ; 
and  the  warning  of  Peter's  impending  denial.  This  last  John 
and  Luke  place  b^ore  they  left  the  house,  while  it  is  placed  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  qfter  that  event. 

Now  if  Matthew  and  John  were  present  at  the  feast,  and  if 
Mark  derived  any  of  his  account  from  Peter,  it  is  evident  that 
their  arrangement  of  the  events  must  stand  higher  in  point  of 
authority  than  that  of  Luke.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  several 
of  Luke's  statements,  which  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
distinctness  and  vividness  of  those  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
Such  a  distinction  between  the  narratives  the  historical  condi- 
tions of  the  case  positively  requires. 

But  although  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness,  he  has  reported 
several  occurrences  which  are  not  noticed  by  those  who  were. 
As  a  compiler  from  many  accounts  he  would  be  very  likely  to  do 
this;  at  the  same  time  his  dates  of  particular  occurrences  would 
be  vague.  Such  is  the  case.  But  under  what  circumstances  do 
eye-witnesses  give  us  vague  notes  of  time  ?  We  find  that  this 
invariably  takes  place  when  they  are  under  feelings  of  great  ex- 
citement. Such  was  unquestionably  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
apostles  on  this  occasion.  Their  excitement  gradually  increased 
until  they  finally  deserted  our  Lord.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  their  different  statements  as  to  the  time  when  our  Lord  in- 
formed Peter  of  the  dangerous  temptation  which  awaited  him. 

In  giving  the  account  of  our  Lord's  warning  to  Peter  of 
his  impending  denial,  Matthew  and  Mark  place  it  after  our  Lord 
had  left  the  guest-chamber  on  the  road  to  Oethsemane,  and 
Luke  and  John  before  their  departure.     We  observe  that  John 
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preserved  his  calmness  more  than  any  of  the  other  apostles^  and 
therefore  he  is  most  likely  to  have  given  the  actual  time  when 
the  warning  was  given.  When  a  number  of  witnesses  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  what  is  passing  around  them,  the  events 
themselves  deeply  impress  themselves  on  the  mind,  the  pre- 
cise time  or  order  of  the  occurrences  pass  unheeded  from  the 
memory.  We  have  already  observed  that  modern  history  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  instance  of  this  fact  in  the  various  notes  of 
time  given  by  different  witnesses  of  different  occurrences  in  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes.  On  these  principles  there- 
fore the  notes  of  time  given  by  John  are  most  likely  to  be  the 
correct  ones.  But  does  the  narrative  contain  anything  which 
will  corroborate  this?  Now  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  state  that 
it  took  place  on  the  road  to  Gethsemane,  tell  us  that  ^hen  Peter 
replied  to  our  Lord,  "  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  thee,''  all  the  disciples  joined  in  the  same  asseveration. 
But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  twelve  persons  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of 
them  should  be  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  particular  observa- 
tions of  any  single  person.  They  would  most  probably  walk  in 
groups,  not  in  a  single  body.  This  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  the  crowded  state  of  the  city  at  the  passover.  But  yet  if 
the  remaining  ten  apostles  joined  Peter  in  his  asseveration  of  his 
readiness-  to  die  with  our  Lord,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  all  heard  both  our  Lord's  warning  and  Peter's  reply.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  all  of  them 
to  join  in  a  common  asseveration  while  walking  through  the 
.  streets.  But  if  the  warning  were  given  before  they  left  the  guest- 
chamber,  the  whole  might  have  heard  the  warning,  Peter's  ex- 
pression of  devotion,  and  have  joined  him  in  his  asseveration. 
Matthew  and  Mark  therefore,  in  thus  stating  the  fact  that  all 
the  apostles  joined  Peter  in  his  strong  assertion  of  devotion,  cor- 
roborate Luke  and  John  in  their  statement  that  the  warning  to 
Peter  was  given  before  they  left  the  guest  chamber.  Such  vari- 
ations of  testimony  prove  historical  reality  more  than  the  most 
minute  verbal  agreement. 

Mark  has  not  mentioned  Peter's  name,  while  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  two  disciples  were  directed  by  our  Lord  to  prepare 
the  Paschal  supper.  Luke  tells  us  directly  that  they  were  Peter 
and  John.  Matthew  has  the  disciples  generally.  Mark's  habit 
is  to  omit  all  mention  of  Peter  when  he  is  honourably  distin- 
guished from  the  other  apostles.  In  this  habit  of  Mark's  we 
see  evidence  of  the  assistance  of  Peter  in  the  composition  of 
this  Gospel.  As  he  mentions  two  disciples,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  which  two  they  were. 
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Mark  and  Luke  both  state  that  our  Lord  told  the  two  dis- 
ciples that  there  would  meet  them  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water,  whom  they  were  to  follow  to  the  house,  and  they  were  to 
say  to  the  owner  that  "  the  master  saith,  Where  is  the  guest- 
chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my 
disciples  V^  Matthew  has  this  expressed  in  much  more  general 
terms.  He  tells  the  disciples  to  go  (7rpo9  rov  Belva),  and  says  no- 
thing about  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water.  Now  as  Peter 
and  John  were  the  only  persons  sent  by  our  Lord,  Matthew  would 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  minute  facts.  If  Mark  derived  his  facts 
from  Peter,  we  should  naturally  expect  from  him  the  exact  de- 
scription of  the  event  which  his  Gospel  contains.  As  Luke's  in- 
formant was  able  to  give  him  the  names  of  the  two  apostles,  a 
person  who  knew  so  much  as  this  would  also  be,  in  all  pro- 
bability, acquainted  with  the  minute  points  of  the  transaction. 
The  use  of  the  indefinite  expressions  to  point  out  the  house  and 
its  owner  shew  that  our  Lord  had  reasons  for  wishing  it  to  be 
kept  secret  till  the  time  for  the  celebration  had  arrived.  Hence 
the  remarkable  indeterminateness  of  Matthew's  account.  All 
these  particulars  are  in  strict  agreement  with  historic  reality, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  utterly  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  story  could  have  been  developed  mythically. 
Such  delicate  touches  are  beyond  the  reach  of  forgery  or  fiction. 

John's  description  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  pre- 
sents every  trait  of  having  been  narrated  from  direct  ocular  tes- 
timony. He  gives  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence  {Selirvov 
y€Po/jL€vov),  supper  having  been  served.  Our  Lord  is  then  de- 
scribed as  rising  from  the  table,  laying  aside  his  outer  garment, 
taking  a  basin,  girding  himself  with  a  towel,  and  beginning  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet.  He  comes  to  Peter,  and  the  following 
dialogue  ensues.  Peter.  "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet .?"  Jesus. 
''  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shall  know  hereafter.*^ 
Peter.  "  Thou  shall  never  wash  my  feet^  Jesus.  "  TjT  /  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  we."  Peter.  "  Lord,  not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head"  This  is  an  account 
drawn  from  the  life. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  fourfold  narrative  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Judas'  treachery,  especially  that  of  John.  Matthew  and 
Mark  describe  our  Lord  as  marking  him  out,  in  answer  to  the 
enquiries  of  the  disciples,  as  one  of  the  twelve  who  dipped  with 
him  in  the  dish.  The  disciples  are  affected  with  profound  sorrow. 
The  enquiry  goes  round  the  table.  Is  it  I,  Lord?  Is  it  I?  says 
another.  At  last,  according  to  Matthew,  Judas  says.  Is  it  I, 
Rabbi  ?  To  which  Jesus  answered,  Thou  hast  said.  But  John 
intimates  that  the  announcement  was  made  after  a  pause,  and 
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that  Jesus  shewed  signs  of  being  greatly  troubled.  The  disciples^ 
when  they  heard  it,  look  round  on  each  other  with  the  expression 
of  inquiry  on  their  faces,  doubting  of  whom  he  spake.  John  is 
reclining  next  our  Lardy  leaning  on  his  bosom.  Peter  makes  a 
sign  to  him  to  ask  him  who  it  was.  John  asks  Jesus,  who  replies, 
He  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have  dipped  it.  He  does 
so ;  and  gives  it  to  Judas.  After  a  short  interval,  apparently  on 
Judas'  shewing  signs  of  an  intention  to  leave,  Jesus  says  to  him, 
What  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  On  this  Judas  goes  out  immediately. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  have  the  traits  of  ocular  testimony 
in  their  accounts.  Not  so  Luke.  He  merely  gives  our  Lord's 
warning,  but  no  description  of  its  effects ;  and  places  the  occur- 
rence at  a  different  period  of  the  supper  from  Matthew  and 
Mark.     This  entirely  agrees  with  his  historical  position. 

But  do  the  variations  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
compared  with  that  of  John,  agree  with  what  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  render  highly  probable  if  each  account  is  the 
report  of  a  different  witness?  (Dur  Lord  reclined  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  apparently  the  upper  end,  and  John  close  to  him. 
John^s  account  implies  that  Peter  was  not  far  off  from  him,  ap- 
parently on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Judas  must  have 
been  so  placed  that  our  Lord  could  easily  hand  him  a  sop.  Three 
other  apostles  must  have  occupied  places  near  our  Lord.  The 
remainder  would  be  at  a  distance.  They  could  therefore  not  be 
in  a  position  to  hear  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and  John. 
Doubtless  another  of  the  apostles  who  was  near  our  Lord  was 
James,  John's  brother.  Peter's  distance  from  John  was  such  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  to  speak,  and  to  make  the  use  of  a  sign 
necessary.  He  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  enable  him  to  ob- 
serve what  was  passing  at  both  ends  of  the  table.  John,  there- 
fore, whose  attention  must  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  our 
Lord,  especially  observed  the  distress  of  our  Lord  when  he  made 
the  announcement.  Matthew  and  Mark  record  the  sorrow  of 
the  apostles  occasioned  by  the  announcement.  John  merely  ob- 
served the  inquiring  looks  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 
Matthew  and  Mark's  informant  distinctly  heard  the  question 
going  round  the  table.  Is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ?  To  John  the  traitor 
was  effectually  marked  out  by  the  giving  of  the  sop.  He  has 
recorded  nothing  more,  as  this  sign  effectually  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  who  the  traitor  was.  But  if  Matthew  were  any- 
where among  the  six  in  close  proximity  to  our  Lord,  he  might 
easily  both  have  heard  and  recorded  the  question  and  the  answer 
of  our  Lord.  This  question  and  answer  might  well  have  taken 
place  during  the  pause  which  is  noted  by  John  between  our 
Lord's  giving  Judas  the  sop,  and  telling  him  what  he  was  going 
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to  do^  to  do  quickly^  and  may  have  occasioned  tfae  motion  to  leave 
the  table  which  John's  narrative  so  strongly  implies.  Instead 
therefore  of  bearing  the  marks  of  mythic  legends  or  fables^  the 
whole  narrative  presents  every  indication  by  which  true  history 
is  distinguished. 

Matthew  and  Mark's  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eu- 
charist substantially  agree.  Lidfe's  is  from  a  distinct  source; 
St.  Paul  was  evidently  his  authority ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  him  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  which  he  expressly 
asserts  that  he  received  of  the  Lord.  It  is  therefore  minute 
and  particular^  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  if  it  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  apostle  by  direct  revelation.  From  it  4ilone  we 
learn  that  some  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  institution 
of  the  cup  and  that  of  the  bread.  The  source  whence  Luke 
derived  his  account  entirely  agrees  with  his  historical  position 
as  Paul's  companion.  In  the  order  of  the  occurrences  we  should 
expect  that  he  would  be  less  exact  than  those  who  were  present. 
He  has  accordingly  arranged  them  very  differently  from  Matthew 
and  Mark. 

The  narrative  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  given  by  the  sy- 
noptics calls  for  a  brief  remark.  That  of  Matthew  and  Mark  is 
evidently  the  same  account  slightly  varied.  Luke's  contains 
additional  particulars.  He  alone  mentions  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  and  the  bloody  sweat.  He  also  makes  the  very  pecu- 
liar remark^  that  on  our  Lord's  return  from  prayer,  he  found 
the  three  apostles  sleeping  from  sorrow.  Luke  was  a  physician, 
and  he  has  alone  given  the  reason  of  the  extreme  drowsiness  of 
the  apostles  under  trying  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  more 
characteristic. 

But  Luke  was  not  aware  that  our  Lord  returned  three  times 
to  prayer,  for  he  could  hardly  have  omitted  such  a  circumstance, 
bad  he  known  it.  Matthew  gives  a  variation  in  the  form  of 
prayer  used  on  the  second  occasion.  But  Mark  says  that  it  was 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  first  prayer.  This  Matthew  says  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third  prayer.  The  drowsi- 
ness of  the  apostles  will  easily  account  for  these  variations  in  their 
reports  as  to  whether  the  second  or  the  third  prayer  expressed 
the  same  words  and  feelings  as  the  first.  These  variations  are 
precisely  such  as  distinguish  all  human  testimony.  We  now 
pass  on  to  the  arrest  of  our  Lord. 

The  synoptics  agree  in  placing  our  Lord's  arrest  as  taking 
place  immediately  after  his  last  return  to  the  disciples,  '^And 
while  he  yet  spake  to  Judas,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude." 
Luke  particularizes  that  Judas  went  before  them.  Matthew  and 
Mark  state  that  he  had  agreed  to  point  out  our  Lord  to  the 
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persons  sent  to  seize  him  by  kissing  him^  and  they  describe  him 
as  going  up  at  once  to  our  Lord  and  kissing  him.  They  then 
describe  the  seizing  of  our  Lord  as  immediately  occurring^  and 
place  after  it  our  Lord's  remonstrances;  the  attack  made  on 
the  servant  of  the  high  priest  by  one  of  the  disciples;  ouir 
Lord's  direction  to  lay  aside  all  weapons  in  his  defence ;  and  his 
subsequent  desertion  by  the  apoirfles.  Luke  notices  one  addi^ 
tional  particular^  that  our  Lord  touched  the  ear  of  the  wounded 
man^  and  healed  him;  and  although  he  notices  our  Lord's 
seizure  in  somewhat  vague  terms,  as  if  it  occurred  after  the 
attack  on  the  high  priest's  servant,  yet  the  words  which  he  puts 
into  our  Lord's  mouth  on  healing  him,  '*  Suffer  ye  thus  far,^ 
entirely  confirm  the  order  in  point  of  time  as  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  They  imply  that  his  hands  were  held  by  those  per- 
sons who  had  seized  him,  although  our  Lord  was  not  yet  bound. 

But  John's  account  is  marked  by  very  distinct  features.  He 
alone  notices  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  with  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  the  multitude.  They  have  lanthorns,  torches, 
and  weapons.  On  their  arrival  Jesus  is  described  as  going  forth 
to  meet  them  either  from  the  garden  or  from  some  place  of  re- 
tirement within  it.  The  description  of  the  agony  is  entirely 
omitted,  as  well  as  the  notice  that  Judas  pointed  out  our  Lord 
by  kissing  him.  But  he  carefully  mentions  that  Judas  stood 
with  them.  Our  Lord  on  meeting  them  demands  whom  they 
were  come  to  seek.  They  say,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  tells 
them  that  he  is  the  person.  They  go  backward  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  again  makes  the  same  demand  and  receives  the 
same  answer,  and  stipulates  that  his  disciples  should  be  allowed 
to  depart  quietly.  Peter  hereupon  is  described  as  drawing  his 
sword,  and  cutting  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus.  Our  Lord 
directs  him  to  lay  aside  his  weapon,  and  the  band,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  Jews  are  then  described  as  taking  Jesus 
and  binding  him. 

In  the  synoptics  we  notice  the  following  indications  of  ocular 
testimony.  The  approach  of  Judas  while  our  Lord  was  yet 
speaking;  his  going  up  to  Jesus  and  kissing  him,  addressing 
him  by  the  word  which  he  is  always  represented  as  using, 
Babbi.  Mark  with  strict  propriety  calls  the  "  kiss"  a  avcarj^v, 
a  concerted  signal,  a  military  term,  thus  implpng  the  presence 
of  Roman  soldiers,  although  that  such  were  present  is  only  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  John.  Matthew  uses. the  less  definite  expres- 
sion (prjfjLelovj  a  sign.  The  appointed  officers  going  up  and 
laying  hands  on  our  Lord;  the  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the 
high  priest's  servant,  the  peculiar  information  possessed  by 
Luke,   enabling  him  to  state  that  the  ear  was  the  right  one. 
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Luke  also  alone  notices  the  healing  of  the  ear  by  our  Lord,  and 
the  most  graphic  words  in  which  he  requested  those  holding  him 
to  allow  him  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  that  purpose,  '^  Suffer 
ye  thus  far/^  words  unlikely  to  be  put  into  his  mouth  by  a 
forger  or  mythologist,  and  which  were  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  John  is  distinguished  by  even 
stronger  marks  of  an  eye-wkftOtt.  Our  Lord  advances  out  of 
some  place  of  retirement  in  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fronting those  who  had  come  to  seize  him.  This  remarkably 
agrees  with  the  wholly  indepepdent  statement  in  the  synoptics, 
that  our  Lord  addressed  the  apostles  with  the  words,  "  Arise, 
let  us  be  going.''  The  twice  reiterated  demand  of  our  Lord, 
Whom  seek  ye  ?  his  assertion,  I  am  he,  and  the  falling  to  the 
ground  of  the  persons  who  were  come  to  seize  him.  His  distinct 
stipulation  for  the  safety  of  the  apostles  before  surrendering 
himself.  The  notice  of  Judas  standing  with  our  Lord's  enemies, 
just  as  if  the  writer  observed  him  there.  The  attack  made  by 
Peter  on  Malchus,  John  alone  names  him.  He  had  some  means  of 
access  to  the  high  priest's  palace,  and  might  therefore  know  the 
man  himself.  The  binding  of  our  Lord  as  distinct  from  his  first 
seizure.  His  binding  by  one  or  two  chains  would  form  a  portion 
of  the  arrest  if  executed  by  Roman  soldiers,  into  whose  custody 
our  Lord  would  be  finally  delivered  by  the  high  priest's  officers. 

But  there  is  a  variation  between  the  statement  of  the  synop- 
tics and  John  which  we  must  notice.  Matthew  and  Mark  re- 
present Judas  as  at  once  going  up  to  our  Lord  and  kissing  him. 
Luke's  statement  holds  a  place  between  these  two  Evangelists 
and  that  of  John,  ^^  He  approached  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of 
kissing  him.''  Immediately  on  Judas  having  kissed  our  Lord, 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  seizure  as  having  taken  place. 
Luke  implies  that  something  would  follow  after :  "  And  those 
with  Jesus,  seeing  what  would  follow,  say  to  him.''  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  John.  John  does  not  notice 
the  kissing  of  our  Lord  at  all,  but  represents  our  Lord  as  going 
out,  meeting  the  band,  saying,  Whom  seek  ye  ?  On  receiving 
the  reply,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  says,  I  am  he.  At  this  time 
the  author  of  this  Gospel  noticed  Judas  still  standing  among 
our  Lord's  enemies.     He  had  evidently  not  yet  kissed  him. 

Now  this  variation  is  just  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  number  of  witnesses  who  were  present,  and  the  excited 
state  of  mind  of  the  apostles.  As  our  Lord  went  forth  to  meet 
the  persons  sent  to  arrest  him,  it  is  evident  that  while  some  of 
the  apostles  might  have  been  very  near  his  person,  others  must 
have  been  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Luke's  informant  must 
have  been  very  near  our  Lord's  person,  for  he  was  able  to  observe 
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Judas  going  before  the  advancing  throng.  John  likewise  must 
have  been  close  at  hand.  He  witnessed  what  passed  between 
our  Lord  and  the  officers  as  soon  as  they  met,  and  observed 
Judas  standing  yet  among  them.  If  a  small  interval  of  time 
elapsed  before  Matthew  and  Mark's  informants  came  up,  the 
first  thing  which  might  strike  them  would  be  Judas  going  up  to 
his  Master  and  kissing  him.  Lake  shews  that  some  little  time 
elapsed  by  the  words  which  he  employs,  that  Judas  approached 
Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  him,  Luke's  statement  about 
the  cure  of  Malchus  implies  that  our  Lord's  hands  were  not 
yet  bound.  Matthew  and  Mark  distinctly  state  that  he  had 
been  already  seized.  John  places  the  binding  as  the  concluding 
act  of  the  drama.  Such  variations  present  greater  indications 
of  reality  than  if  the  whole  were  formed  into  a  well  tesselated 
story.  The  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. One  figure  alone  is  calm,  that  of  Jesus.  If  several 
witnesses  of  a  very  exciting  scene  had  reported  it  exactly  alike^ 
their  accounts  would  have  been  open  to  thegravest  suspicion. 

One  little  additional  trait  we  must  notice,  a  very  small  one, 
but  which  from  its  smallness  strongly  points  to  the  strict  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  fourfold  accounts.  All  four  Evangelists 
have  agreed  to  designate  Malchus,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  the 
servant  of  the  high  priest's.  Such  a  term  implies  that  he  held 
a  special  place  in  the  high  priest's  establishment.  If  the  narra- 
tive be  mythic  in  its  origin,  how  could  such  a  propriety  be 
maintained  by  four  writers  on  so  nice  a  point  ?  Why  did  not 
some  of  these  mythologers  describe  Malchus  as  a  servant,  and 
not  as  the  servant  of  the  high  priest  ? 

At  this  point  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the  narrative. 
Thus  far  all  the  apostles  had  been  eye-witnesses.  But  of  the 
ensuing  scene  at  the  high  priest's  there  were  only  two  eye- 
witnesses among  the  apostolic  body,  Peter  and  John,  and  during 
the  whole  time  Peter  must  have  been  in  the  greatest  excitement 
and  bewilderment  of  mind.  After  Peter  left  the  palace  John 
was  the  only  apostle  who  actually  witnessed  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  passion. 

Neither  of  the  authors  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  therefore,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  passion,  could  have  described  events  which 
he  had  seen  with  his  eyes,  unless  we  may  possibly  except  the 
description  of  the  scene  in  the  high  priest's  palace,  which  was 
witnessed  by  Peter.  The  only  other  disciples  of  our  Lord  who 
are  even  hinted  at  as  being  present  during  any  portion  of  the 
passion  are  the  women.  No  doubt  many  of  the  converts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  actually  witnessed  different  portions  of  it. 
The  Gospel  by  St.  John,  throughout  this  narrative,  bears  all 
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the  indications  of  being  the  account  of  a  person  who  was 
actually  present  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  passion^  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  high  priest's  palace  till  the  death  of  our 
Lord.  Neither  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  can  be  founded  on  such 
authority.  Each  of  the  writers  must  have  compiled  his  account 
from  the  testimony  of  others.  Matthew  and  Mark  must  in  this 
part  of  their  narratives  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  as 
Luke.  Such  being  indubitably  the  historical  conditions  of  the 
case^  the  Gospels  ought  to  present  phenomena  in  conformity 
with  these  conditions. 

Matthew^s  narrative  proceeds,  "And  they  who  had  seized 
Jesus  brought  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.^'  Mark  and 
Luke  say  the  high  priest's  house,  without  naming  him.  But 
John  distinctly  states  that  they  brought  our  Lord  first  to  Annas, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  who  was  the  high  priest 
of  that  year.  John  then  narrates  that  Peter  and  the  other 
disciple  followed  our  Lord.  This  disciple  was  known  to  the 
high  priest,  and  without  any  difficulty  entered  together  with 
Jesus.  Peter  was  compelled  to  stay  outside.  The  other  disciple 
goes  out,  speaks  to  the  portress,  and  introduces  Peter.  He 
here  informs  us  that  the  portress  challenged  Peter  as  being  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  that  he  denied  it.  He  then  observes  that 
the  officers  and  servants  had  kindled  a  fire  and  were  warming 
themselves,  and  that  Peter  joined  them  and  warmed  himseli^ 
He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  a  person  whom  he  designates 
as  the  high  priest,  questioned  Jesus  about  his  disciples  and  his 
doctrine.  This  term  is  throughout  this  Gospel  unquestionably 
used,  not  only  to  designate  the  actual  high  priest,  but  several 
others  high  in  office.  To  this  questioning,  John  records  the 
distinct  reply  made  by  our  Lord.  This  is  followed  by  a  blow  of 
the  hand  inflicted  by  an  officer,  and  our  Lord's  remonstrance. 
He  then  adds,  '*  Annas  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas  the  high 
priest.^'  Here  John  places  Peter's  second  and  third  denial. 
He  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  proceedings  before  Caiaphas, 
or  of  his  condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrim,  but  from  this  point  he 
passes  on  to  describe  the  taking  of  Jesus  to  Pilate.  This  account 
then  distinctly  recognizes  two  appearances  of  our  Lord  before 
the  Jewish  authorities,  one  before  Annas,  which  is  described,  and 
another  before  Caiaphas,  which  is  passed  over  with  a  simple 
mention. 

But  Matthew  and  Mark  having  described  our  Lord  as  having 
been  taken  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  add  "  where  the  scribes 
and  the  elders  were  assembled."  These  words  would  almost 
imply  that  the  council  was  assembled  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  our  Lord.     But  John's  account  shews  that  the  council  must 
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have  been  collecting  together  during  the  time  occupied  by  the 
examination  before  Annas.  All  three  Evangelists  notice  that 
Peter  followed  at  a  distance,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  add,  "  as 
far  as  the  palace  of  the  high  priest/^  Unless  this  expression 
intimates  a  kind  of  obstacle,  they  know  nothing  respecting 
any  obstacle  which  impeded  his  entry.  Mark  and  Luke  also 
notice  the  fire,  and  Peter's  warming  himself  by  it;  Luke  describes 
it  as  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  Matthew  and  Mark 
then  notice  the  suborning  of  the  witnesses,  at  first  without  the 
smallest  success,  and  at  last  the  testimony  given  by  two  about 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  Mark  asserts  not  to  hjive 
been  in  strict  agreement.  According  to  Matthew,  they  deposed 
that  our  Lord  had  said,  "  He  was  able  to  destroy  the  temple, 
and  in  three  days  to  build  it  up."  But  Mark  represents  them 
as  adding,  the  temple  "  made  with  hands,"  and  a  temple  "  made 
without  hands."  We  should  not,  however,  have  known  the  real 
nature  of  the  contradiction,  but  for  an  earlier  narrative  in  John^s 
Gospel.  During  this  whole  procedure,  our  Lord  is  described  by 
the  synoptics  as  observing  an  entire  silence,  till  at  last  he  replies 
to  the  solemn  adjuration  made  by  the  high  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  living  God.  Hereupon  the  high  priest  rends  his  clothes, 
and  our  Lord  is  condemned  for  blasphemy.  The  whole  of  this 
is  omitted  by  Luke.  Matthew  and  Mark  then  proceed  to 
narrate  the  denial  of  Peter.  In  Luke,  the  first  denial  is  placed 
immediately  after  he  has  described  him  as  entering  and  seating 
himself  by  the  fire:  this  is  in  somewhat  nearer  agreement 
with  the  account  in  John.  Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  the 
denials  immediately  after  our  Lord's  condemnation  and  mocking. 
These  denials  will  require  a  distinct  statement.  All  four 
Evangelists  concur  in  representing  that  a  female  servant  made 
the  first  attack  on  Peter.  //  is  described  by  Matthew  to  have 
been  made  while  he  was  sitting  tvithout  in  the  hall.  A  maid- 
servant  says,  You  were  with  Jestts  the  Galilean.  Mark  :  Peter 
is  in  the  hall  below  warming  himself.  A  maid-servant  looked  at 
him  and  says,  You  were  with  the  Galilean,  Jesus.  Luke:  A 
maidservant  sees  him  warming  himself,  looks  steadfastly  at  him 
and  says,  And  this  fellow  was  with  him.  John :  The  portress 
says  to  Peter,  Art  thou  not  one  of  the  disciples  of  this  man  ? 
Matthew  and  Mark  concur  in  representing  the  answer  as  being, 
/  know  not  what  thou  sayest.  Luke :  1  know  him  not.  John :  / 
am  not.  The  second  denial.  Matthew :  Another  maid-servant 
sees  him  when  he  had  gone  out  into  the  porch,  and  says.  This 
fellow  was  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  Mark :  Peter  has  returned 
into  the  vestibule  after  the  first  denial.  The  same  maid  sees  him, 
and  says  to  the  bystanders,  This  fellow  is  of  them.     Luke :  After 
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a  short  interval  another  man  sees  him,  and  says,  You  also  are  of 
them,  John:  In  close  connection  with  sending  our  Lord  to 
Caiaphas,  Peter  is  sitting  and  warming  himself  They  say  to 
him,  Are  you  not  one  of  his  disciples  ?  Peter  replies,  Matthew : 
with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man,  Mark  :  simply  he  denied 
again,  Luke:  Peter  says,  Man,  1  am  not,  John:  1  am  not. 
Third  denial.  Matthew :  After  a  little  while,  the  slanders  by 
come  up  to  him,  and  say,  TYuly  you  are  of  them,  for  thy  speech 
makes  tJice  evident,  Mark:  The  same  persons  say,  l^-uly  you 
are  of  them,  for  you  are  a  Galilean,  Luke :  After  an  interval 
of  about  an  hour,  another  pei'son  strongly  affirms.  Of  a  truth 
this  fellow  was  with  him,  for  he  is  a  Galilean,  John  :  Malchus* 
kinsman  says.  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  unth  him  ?  The 
denial^  Matthew  :  Peter  begins  to  curse  and  to  swear,  I  do  not 
know  the  man,  Mark  :  He  curses  and  swears ;  I  do  not  know  this 
man  whom  you  speak  of,  Luke :  Man,  I  know  not  what  you  say. 
The  cock  crows.  Our  Lord  turns  and  looks  on  him,  John  : 
Peter  denies  again, 

Luke  gives  no  account  of  our  Lord's  appearance  before 
either  Annas  or  Caiaphas.  After  describing  Peter's  denials,  he 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  mocking  of  our  Lord;  he  then 
gives  a  more  full  one  of  an  assembly  of  the  Sanhedrim  early 
in  the  morning.  At  this  assembly  he  places  the  formal  con- 
demnation of  our  Lord.  This  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  in  the 
brief  words,  "  When  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  the.  people  took  counsel  together  against  Jesus,  to 
put  him  to  death."  Mark  notices  the  assembly,  but  merely 
states  that  they  delivered  him  to  Pilate.  Of  this  second  as- 
sembly John  makes  no  mention. 

Any  reader  of  this  fourfold  narrative,  if  he  perused  the 
Evangelists  without  having  formed  any  previous  opinion,  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  phenomena  before  him,  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  intend  to  narrate  an  appearance  of  our 
Lord  before  CaiapHas.  John  distinctly  asserts  that  the  one 
described  by  him  was  before  Annas.  Luke  relates  neither  of 
these,  but  one  entirely  distinct,  an  appearance  of  our  Lord 
before  the  council  early  in  the  morning,  immediately  before  he 
was  taken  to  Pilate.  The  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
differ  in  almost  every  essential  particular  from  that  of  John. 
In  John's  narrative  our  Lord  freely  answers  the  questions  of 
the  high  priest.  There  is  not  the  smallest  notice  of  an  attempt 
to  procure  false  testimony.  The  only  act  of  violence  described  is 
a  blow  inflicted  by  the  hand.  But  in  the  account  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  all  this  is  reversed.  False  witnesses  are  suborned. 
Their  testimony  is  compared,  but  the  witnesses  are  found  to  dis- 
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agree  as  to  the  words  deposed  to  by  them.  Our  Lord  is  dis- 
tiDCtly  aJBSrmed  to  have  refused  to  answer^  and  replies  only  to  a 
solemn  adjuration  of  the  high  priest :  he  is  then  condemned. 
The  treatment  which  follows  is  wholly  different  from  the  blow 
inflicted  by  an  officer  of  the  courts  which  is  described  by  John. 

Luke's  narrative  is  particularly  indistinct.  Our  Lord  is 
taken  to  the  high  priest's  house.  Not  a  word  is  said  which 
implies  that  any  examination  then  took  place;  on  the  contrary^ 
as  far  as  this  account  is  concerned^  if  we  had  no  other,  we 
should  conclude  that  our  Lord  was  only  kept  prisoner  till  the 
following  morning.  We  should  consider  that  the  first  thing 
which  took  place  after  they  had  entered  the  high  priest^s  house 
was  the  thrice-repeated  denial  of  Peter.  We  observe,  however, 
according  to  this  account,  that  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed  while  our  Lord  was  being  held  in  custody,  for  one  of 
Peter's  denials  is  described  as  having  taken  place  not  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  other.  Still  more  surprised  are  we  to  observe 
that  our  Lord  is  somewhere  in  custody  where  he  can  obtain  a 
view  of  Peter  after  his  third  denial.  Equally  remarkable  is  it 
that  Luke  should  describe  our  Lord  as  having  been  mocked  and 
smitten  by  those  questioning  him,  without  noticing  any  previous 
examination  or  condemnation.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  Luke 
describes  the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  the  formal  con- 
demnation of  our  Lord.  This  description  coincides  with  a 
second  meeting  of  the  council,  mentioned  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  having  taken  place  early  in  the  morning,  immediately 
before  going  to  Pilate. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  Luke's  account 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  compiled  from  many  sources, 
and  that  the  information  which  his  authorities  possessed  was 
imperfect.  None  of  them  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  which 
is  described  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  or  that  described  by  John. 
Luke's  account  is  of  a  very  fragmentary  character,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  could  have  been  directly  derived  from  any 
witness  who  was  present  at  the  transaction. 

But  while  this  is  its  character,  it  presents  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  historic  truth,  fully  confirming  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Admitting  as  he  does  the 
considerable  interval  which  occurred  between  the  arrest  of  our 
Lord  and  his  appearance  before  the  court,  he  has  given  ample 
time  for  the  appearance  before  Annas,  and  that  before  Caiaphas. 
Now  nothing  would  be  more  improbable  than  that  our  Lord 
would  be  held  a  prisoner  in  a  room  to  which  Peter  could 
obtain  access,  if  he  were  detained  preparatory  to  trial;  and 
equally  unlikely  is  it  that  the  outrages  would  have  been  perpe- 
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trated  on  his  person^  if  he  had  been  neither  tried  nor  con- 
demned. Bnt  while  the  account  of  Luke  is  so  imperfect  and 
fragmentary^  it  not  only  leaves  room  for  the  more  extended 
descriptions  of  the  other  EvangelistSy  but  positively  requires 
them^  if  the  facts  narrated  by  him  are  historically  true. 

The  narrative  of  John  bears  a  most  distinctive  character ; 
it  not  only  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  direct  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness^  but  of  such  a  witness  as  had  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  report  anything  at  second-hand^  but  who  was  determined 
only  to  give  a  description  of  what  he  had  actually  seen :  distinct 
indications  of  this  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  The  full  account 
of  the  private  examination  before  Annas^  and  the  omission  of 
the  details  of  that  before  Caiaphas,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
habit  of  the  author  not  to  give  a  description  of  an  incident 
which  ends  in  practically  the  same  result  as  one  already  described 
by  him.  The  narrative  of  what  took  place  before  Annas  shews 
a  foregone  conclusion  to  condemn  our  Lord^  which  is  still  more 
strongly  hinted  at  in  the  description  which  he  had  already  given 
of  Caiaphas's  advice^  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  all 
remaining  scruples  in  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  rulers^  as  to  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  taking  that  step.  He  has  therefore 
simply  noticed  the  fact^  that  Jesus  was  sent  bound  by  Annas  to 
Caiaphas^  and  left  his  readers  to  infer  the  result^  and  given  the 
account  of  the  denial  of  Peter.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
synoptics  that  a  second  meeting  of  the  council  took  place  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Why 
has  John  omitted  all  mention  of  it  ?  He  does  not  tell  us  how 
long  after  our  Lord^s  first  condemnation  he  continued  in  the 
high  priest's  house ;  he  even  omits  all  notice  of  the  mocking 
subsequent  to  that  condemnation.  But,  as  our  Lord^s  turning 
and  looking  at  Peter  evidently  must  have  taken  place  .near  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  before  Caiaphas,  and  as  Peter 
thereupon  left  the  high  priest's  palace,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
John  would  continue  there  after  Peter  had  withdrawn.  If  this 
were  so,  he  could  not  have  witnessed  the  last  meeting  of  the 
council,  and  would  next  have  joined  our  Lord  on  the  appearance 
before  Pilate,  at  which  his  narrative  implies  that  he  was  certainly 
present. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  of  the  scene  before 
Caiaphas  are  substantially  the  same.  The  variations  are  most 
inconsiderable,  and  the  narrative  is  full.  Now,  putting  John's 
account  together  with  the  synoptics,  it  is  evident  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Caiaphas  and  Annas  must  have  been  somewhere  ad- 
jacent to  the  same  courtyard.  We  have  express  testimony 
that  Peter  witnessed  the  trial  before  Caiaphas.     The  account  in 
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John  implies  that  Peter  was  ehallenged  by  the  portress  very 
shortly  after  his  entry.  From  -Mark  we  learn  that  Peter  very 
shortly  after  his  entry  joined  the  attendants,  and  warmed  him- 
self by  the  fire,  and  apparently  entered  into  conversation  with 
them.  Both  accounts  imply  that  he  did  not  keep  company 
with  John.  Peter,  therefore,  was  occupied  with  the  attendants 
while  the  examination  before  Annas  was  proceeding,  and  as  the 
sitting  of  the  council  was  held  in  a  room,  the  proceedings  taking 
place  in  which  were  visible  from  the  open  court,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  proceedings  before  Annas  took  place  in  a 
private  apartment,  to  which  John  obtained  an  easy  admission 
from  his  acquaintance  with  persons  about  the  palace.  But  the 
examination  before  Annas  would  occupy  but  a  short  time. 
John  expressly  asserts  that  he  entered  the  palace  with  Jesus, 
but  that  Peter  was  kept  waiting  outside,  and  did  not  obtain  ad- 
mission until  he  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  portress.  This  must 
have  occupied  some  time,  and  the  account  in  John  is  so  worded 
as  to  imply  that  some  interval  elapsed  between  Peter^s  arrival 
and  admission.  While  all  these  circumstances  taken  together 
render  it  highly  probable  that  Peter  did  not  witness  the  exami- 
nation before  Annas,  we  know,  for  certain,  that  he  was  present 
at  that  before  Caiaphas,  and  from  this  source  would  be  derived 
the  two  substantial  accounts  of  that  examination  given  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark.  So  far  our  accounts  present  every  appearance 
of  historic  testimony,  and  if  Peter  were  kept  waiting  any  con- 
siderable time  outside  before  he  could  gain  admission,  he  would 
find  considerable  numbers  of  the  council  assembled ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  They  brought  Jesus  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  where 
the  scribes  and  the  elders  were  assembled. '^ 

Of  the  scene  which  took  place  within  the  palace  then  there 
were  two  witnesses  among  the  apostles  only, — Peter  and  John. 
We  possess  two  accounts  of  what  took  place  there,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  autoptic  testimony,  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 
are  substantially  the  same,  and  that  of  John,  which  is  remarkably 
different.  Luke^s,  though  easily  explained  by  the  help  of  the 
others,  bears  no  trace  of  having  been  dictated  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  phenomena  of  the  narratives  therefore  precisely  correspond 
with  the  historical  condition  of  the  case ;  but  the  different  ac- 
counts of  Peter^s  denials  present  us  with  remarkable  variations. 

The  first  and  last  denial,  as  recorded  by  John,  stand  out  with 
peculiar  distinctness.  On  the  first  occasion  the  person  who 
charges  him  is  the  portress,  who  had  admitted  Peter  through 
John's  intercession.  It  is  also  placed  by  John  separate  from 
the  other  denials,  as  if  it  had  attracted  his  particular  attention. 
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and  had  taken  place  not  long  after  Peter's  admission.  If  John 
witnessed  this  attack  on  Peter,  the  identity  of  the  portress 
would  be  certain  to  impress  him.  The  person  making  the  last 
attack  on  Peter  is  expressly  named^  and  as  John  knew  him  to 
be  Malchus's  kinsman^  it  would  be  no  less  impressive. 

All  the  Evangelists  agree  as  to  the  place  of  the  first  attack. 
Peter  was  in  the  hall,  and  warming  himself  by  the  fire.  All 
also  agree  that  the  first  charge  was  made  by  a  maid-servant. 
Mark  and  Luke  notice  that  she  looked  stedfastly  at  Peter. 
This  confirms  John's  account  that  it  was  the  portress.  She 
looks  hard  at  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him  as  the 
person  she  had  admitted.  The  words  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  maid,  and  also  those  used  by  Peter  in  his  denial,  slightly 
difier  in  the  four  accounts,  but  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  is  the 
same,  though  in  diflferent  language. 

But  the  account  of  the  second  denial  contains  great  varia- 
tions. According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Peter  had  gone  out 
into  the  porch.  According  to  John,  he  was  warming  himself  by 
the  fire.  Matthew  makes  it  another  maid.  Mark  evidently 
implies  that  it  was  the  same  maid.  Luke  says  another  man ; 
and  John  is  indefinite — "  they  said.''  The  words  of  the  charge 
are  equally  varied.  The  only  serious  variation  in  the  terras  of 
the  denial  is  that  Matthew  represents  this  denial  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  oath. 

The  comparison  of  the  synoptics  therefore  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  several  persons  must  have  concurred  in  making 
the  second  attack  on  Peter.  John,  who  was  actually  present, 
puts  the  charge  in  the  plural  number  without  particularizing 
any  definite  person.  The  confusion  of  the  scene  will  readily 
account  for  any  mis-statement  as  to  the  precise  spot  in  the  hall 
where  it  occurred. 

In  the  third  denial  Matthew  and  Mark  concur  as  to  the 
words  of  the  charge,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  made,  viz., 
Peter's  peculiar  pronunciation.  Of  this  latter  point  we  catch  a 
trace  in  Luke,  "  for  he  is  a  Galilean."  But  Matthew  and  Mark 
represent  that  the  charge  was  made  by  several  persons.  Luke 
says  that  it  was  made  by  a  single  man,  and  that  with  strong 
asseverations  of  its  truth.  In  the  words  of  the  charge  he  more 
nearly  agrees  with  John.  They  may  well  be  a  more  distant 
echo  of  John's  fact.  Matthew  and  Mark  tell  us  of  Peter's  ter- 
ribly excited  state  at  this  last  charge,  and  the  imprecations 
with  which  the  denial  was  attended;  but  according  to  their 
account  of  the  charge,  there  was  nothing  to  call  for  special  im- 
precations more  than  the  former  ones.  But  if,  as  John  tells  us, 
Malchus's  kinsman  was  among  the  persons  present,  and  charged 
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Peter  with  having  been  in  the  garden^  it  may  well  have  brought 
matters  to  a  climax ;  and  thus  John^s  account  shews  us  how  this 
assertion  of  Matthew  and  Mark  rests  on  an  historical  founda- 
tion. 

The  narrative  of  John  then  is  consistent  throughout.  He 
has  recorded  most  definitely  what  would  naturally  particularly 
strike  him  if  he  were  present, — the  attack  of  the  portress,  and 
that  of  Malchus's  kinsman.  The  second  having  nothing  pre- 
eminently striking,  but  being  made  by  several,  he  has  men- 
tioned the  persons  who  made  it  indefinitely  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. The  synoptics,  on  the  contrary,  present  us  with  that 
vagueness  and  confusion  in  their  narratives  such  as  we  should 
expect  if  the  account  had  been  obtained  by  them  at  second- 
hand. Variations  of  this  kind  are  precisely  such  as  we  find  in 
accounts  of  the  best  attested  facts.  But  as  Peter  was  present, 
and  the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes,  why  have  we  not  one  account 
equally  marked  in  its  features  as  that  of  John  ?  We  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  Mark,  who  in 
his  narratives  gives  so  many  indications  of  having  derived  his 
descriptions  from  Peter,  presents  us  with  no  particular  graphic 
touch.  The  only  indication  of  ocular  testimony  which  Mark^s 
narrative  contains,  is  the  fact  that  Peter  went  into  the  porch, 
and  heard  the  cock  crow  after  the  first  denial ;  and  that  after 
the  third  denial,  and  hearing  the  cock  crow  the  second  time,  he 
did  whatever  the  Greek  expression  means,  whether,  as  in  our 
version,  calling  to  mind  the  word  which  Jesus  said  to  him,  or 
putting  his  cloak  over  his  face,  he  wept  {iwi^aXa^v  ckTuuc).  A 
little  incident  of  this  kind  may  have  fallen  from  Peter  in  con- 
versation, but  it  is  impossible  to  read  Mark^s  account  of  the 
denial,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dictated  to  him 
by  Peter.  It  wants  most  of  the  graphic  touches  in  which  the 
other  narratives  of  this  Gospel  abound. 

Having  an  account  from  one  eye-witness,  why  is  the  second 
and  chief  agent  in  the  affair  silent  ?  Two  reasons  may  be  sug- 
gested, each  of  which,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  will  be 
satisfactory.  Delicacy  of  feeling  might  hinder  Mark  from 
asking  Peter  to  give  an  account  of  an  event  so  pre-eminently 
painful.  The  excited  state  of  Peter^s  mind  on  the  occasion 
would  be  very  unfavourable  for  his  giving  one  of  these  graphic 
paintings  by  which  Mark's  Gospel  is  so  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished. Although  a  chief  agent,  his  recollections  of  the  par- 
ticular details  would  probably  be  confused. 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  the  passion,  as  given  us  by 
John,  consists  of  four  distinct  and  definitely  marked  scenes : — 
1st.  A  private  hearing  of  the  cause  by  Pilate.     2nd.  Pilate's  ex- 
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hibition  of  our  Lord  to  the  multitude^  and  his  condemnation. 
3rd.  The  crucifixion  itself.  4th.  The  death  of  our  Lord.  Each 
of  these  is  described  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness,  such  as 
we  should  expect  from  the  pen  of  a  person  who  had  witnessed 
them. 

In  the  first  of  these  we  have  a  most  definite  description  of  a 
private  examination  of  our  Lord  by  Pilate.  They  conduct  Jesus 
from  Caiaphas  to  the  Pretorium,  The  priests  will  not  enter, 
Pilate  comes  out  to  receive  the  accusation.  He  demands  the 
charge.  They  say  generally  that  he  is  a  malefactor.  Pilate  tells 
them  to  deal  with  the  case  themselves.  They  reply  that  the  case 
was  capital,  and  they  have  no  power  to  order  execution,  Pilate 
then  enters  the  Pretorium  to  examine  Jesus.  He  demands  whe^ 
ther  he  pretended  to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  Our  Lord,  in  his 
reply,  informs  Pilate  that  if  he  made  the  enquiry  in  reference  to 
any  claim  made  by  him  of  temporal  dominion,  he  neither  did  nor 
had  made  such  claim.  He  is  a  King,  but  a  spiritual  King.  In 
reply  to  Pilate's  expression  of  surprise,  he  further  explains,  that 
he  claimed  to  be  a  King  in  the  sense  of  an  empire  founded  on  the 
prevalance  of  truth.  Pilate  sneeringly  enquires,  What  is  truth  ? 
and  immediately  goes  out  and  pronounces  Jesus  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  him.  He  offers,  as  a  kind  of  compromise 
for  the  dignity  of  the  rulers,  to  release  Jesus  as  a  criminal  set  at 
liberty  according  to  the  usual  custom  at  the  passover.  They 
refuse  our  Lord,  and  demand  Barabbas. 

No  less  distinct  and  definite  is  the  second  scene.  Our  Lord 
is  scourged,  mocked,  and  insulted  by  the  soldiers.  Pilate  brings 
him  out  arrayed  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  to  move  the  compassion 
of  the  multitude.  Behold  the  man,  says  the  governor.  No  sooner 
do  the  priests  and  officers  see  him,  than  with  loud  cries  they 
demand  his  crucifixion,  Pilate  makes  an  angry  reply,  Do  it 
yourselves ;  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  The  priests  prefer  a  new 
charge  of  blasphemy,  Pilate,  in  fear,  again  enters  the  Pretorium 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  Jesu^  pretensions.  He  is  first 
moved  to  anger  at  our  Lord's  silence,  but  comes  out  again  deter- 
mined  to  release  him.  The  Jewish  rulers  at  once  hint  to  Pilate 
that  he  might  be  denounced  as  unfaithful  to  the  emperor.  Here- 
upon  Pilate  brings  Jesus  out,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  bema  or 
judgment-seat.  What  follows  is  a  most  solemn  event,  and  is  there-' 
fore  dated.  "  It  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about 
the  sixth  hour.^^  Seated  on  the  judgment-seat,  Pilate  says  to 
the  Jews,  Behold  your  King.  Cries  arise.  Away,  away  with  him, 
cnuAfy  him.  Pilate  :  Shall  I  crucify  your  King  ?  The  chief 
priests:  We  have  no  king  but  Casar.  Pilate  hereupon  pro- 
nounces sentence.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  clear  distinct 
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narrative  of  these  two  accounts,  and  not  to  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  person  who  professes  to  have  witnessed  the 
events  which  he  narrates. 

But  very  diflferent  are  the  synoptics.  According  to  them 
the  day  commenced  by  the  Jewish  rulers  holding  a  council. 
They  then  conduct  our  Lord  to  Pilate ;  Jesus  stands  before  the 
governor.  Luke  says  that  they  charged  him  with  stirring  up 
the  people,  and  hindering  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  synop- 
tics then  represent  Pilate  as  asking  our  Lord  whether  he  was 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  our  Lord  as  answering  without  any 
qualification  that  he  was.  They  represent  our  Lord  as  con- 
tinuing silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  proceedings.  Not 
one  further  word  flows  from  his  lips.  It  is  evidently  implied 
that  all  this  took  place  in  public.  Luke  then  represents  Pilate 
as  pronouncing  our  Lord  not  guilty.  At  some  period  of  the 
proceedings,  but  which  on  a  comparison  of  the  four  accounts  is 
very  difficult  to  connect  with  a  definite  note  of  time,  Pilate 
hears  that  our  Lord's  seditious  acts  were  charged  with  having 
taken  place  in  Galilee.  According  to  Luke  he  thereupon  sends 
him  to  Herod,  who  after  insulting  and  mocking  him,  sends  him 
back  to  Pilate.  Notwithstanding  that  this  must  have  occupied 
a  considerable  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  at  what 
period  of  the  proceedings  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark  it 
occurred,  especially  if  our  Lord  were  crucified  as  early  as  nine  in 
the  morning.  On  his  return  Luke  notices  that  Pilate  called  the 
multitude  together,  addressed  them  on  the  innocency  of  Jesus, 
and  announces  his  intention  to  chastise  him,  and  then  release 
him  as  a  prisoner  liberated  at  the  passover.  Without  taking 
any  notice  of  this  circumstance,  Matthew  and  Mark,  after  our 
Lord  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  had 
kept  the  strictest  silence  as  to  the  other  accusations,  mention 
the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner  at  the  passover,  and  describe 
Barabbas.  Mark  thereupon  tells  us  tiat  the  multitude  de- 
manded of  Pilate  that  he  would  not  depart  from  previous  usage, 
and  that  Pilate  proposed  the  release  of  Jesus.  But  Matthew 
states  that  some  time,  while  the  multitude  were  assembled, 
Pilate  gave  them  the  alternative  of  Jesus'  or  Barabbas,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  any  demand  having  been  made  on  him  to  comply 
with  the  custom.  At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  he  intro- 
duces Pilate  as  seated  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  receiving  a 
message  from  his  wife.  He  may  very  probably  have  taken  his 
seat  here  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  multitude,  as  noticed 
by  Luke.  The  synoptics  concur,  at  this  point  of  the  narrative,  in 
representing  that  they  demanded  Barabbas.  But  Matthew  and 
Mark  observe  that  the  multitude  was  stirred  up  to  make  this 
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demand  by  the  influence  of  the  priests.  The  synoptics  then 
describe  several  attempts  of  the  governor  to  release  our  Lord, 
followed  by  demands  for  his  crucifixion,  but  interspersed  with 
verbal  differences.  Matthew  then  tells  us  that  Pilate  washed 
his  hands  before  the  multitude.  This  is  omitted  by  Mark  and 
Luke.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  condemnation,  imme- 
diately after  which,  and  as  part  of  the  punishment  of  crucifixion, 
Matthew  and  Mark  place  the  scourging  of  our  Lord.  Here 
follows  the  description  of  the  mockery,  so  diflferently  placed  by 
John.  Both  scenes  are  entirely  omitted  in  Luke's  account; 
but  he  uses  the  somewhat  indefinite  expression,  "  He  delivered 
Jesus  to  their  will  \"  words  which  may  possibly  imply  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  as  the  event  is  stated 
in  Luke's  Gospel,  the  leading  away  of  Jesus  for  crucifixion 
follows  directly  on  his  condemnation. 

Now  how  stand  the  historical  conditions  of  the  narratives  ? 
John  was  an  eye-witness,  and  his  account  accordingly  is  distinct, 
definite,  and  graphic ;  the  other  Evangelists  were  not.  Their 
narratives,  therefore,  ought  to  present  the  signs  of  being  com- 
pilations from  the  testimony  of  different  persons.  Not  having 
witnessed  the  precise  order  of  the  events  themselves,  they  would 
require  to  put  the  different  accounts  together  in  what  seemed 
the  most  probable  sequence.  If  their  accounts  were  derived  from 
many  witnesses,  they  would  present  the  appearanpe  of  indis- 
tinctness ;  but  in  a  scene  of  such  excitement,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  particular  witnesses  would  be  able  to  see  only 
portions  of  events.  Some  would  have  their  attention  strongly 
arrested  by  one  and  some  by  another.  The  cries  likewise  would 
be  various.  $ome  would  hear  this  cry  and  some  that.  The 
synoptic  narratives  present  traces  of  all  these  peculiarities.  No 
person  can  read  them  attentively,  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
indications  which  they  present  of  being  derived  from  many  and 
entirely  distinct  sources  of  information. 

The  narrative  of  the  private  examination  in  John  is  most 
distinct  and  definite,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  same 
with  the  public  examination  recorded  by  the  synoptics.  In  the 
one  our  Lord  answers  freely;  in  the  other  he  replies  to  one 
question  only,  that  he  was  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  synoptic 
narrative  pre- supposes  the  historical  reality  of  John's  account ; 
for  it  is  most  improbable  that  our  Lord  would  have  confessed 
himself  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  as  is  stated  in  the  synoptics, 
without  having  previously  explained  to  Pilate  the  sense  in  which 
he  made  that  confession.  The  bare  confession  that  he  was  King 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he 
was  so,  when  he  was  charged  by  the  Jewish  authorities  with  scdi- 
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tion,  would  have  been  almost  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the 
charge  of  treason.  What  could  a  worldly  politician  know  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  emperor  unless  it  was  explained  to  him  ?  As  the  account 
stands  in  the  synoptics  without  any  reference  to  John^s  narrative, 
nothing  was  less  likely  than  that  Pilate  would  have  immediately 
have  said,  Not  guilty. 

But  if  the  examination  took  place  as  John  describes  it,  how 
has  he  been  able  to  give  so  definite  an  account  of  it  ?  The  Jewish 
rulers  were  deterred  by  a  scruple  from  entering  the  Pretorium, 
but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  scruple,  and  the  way  in  which 
Pilate^s  coming  out  to  them  is  mentioned,  imply  that  they 
might  have  entered  the  Pretorium  had  they  pleased.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  to  hinder  John  from  entering  and  witnessing 
what  took  place  there. 

When  Pilate  had  gone  out,  and  pronounced  that  the  result 
of  his  examination  was  that  he  considered  our  Lord  not  guilty 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  on  finding  his  proposal  not 
acquiesced  in,  the  public  trial  must  have  taken  place.  Here  is 
a  great  break  in  John^s  narrative.  The  reason  that  he  has  not 
described  the  public  trial  may  be  the  same  which  most  pro- 
bably led  him  only  to  mention  but  not  describe  the  trial  before 
Caiaphas,  that  it  terminated  with  the  same  result  as  the  private 
examination.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  portion  of  the  next 
scene  described  by  him  took  place  inside  the  Pretorium.  He 
may  have  continued  there  till  after  the  return  from  Herod,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
was  so  placed  that  he  was  able  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  our 
Lord  to  the  mob.  Luke's  account  of  the  public  examination  is 
far  fuller  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  in  their  narra- 
tive the  additions  recorded  by  Luke.  Still  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  determine  from  the  synoptics  how  the  precise  suggestion 
of  releasing  Barabbas  arose,  were  it  not  explained  by  John. 
Matthew  represents  that  the  first  proposal  came  from  Pilate, 
after  the  public  examination,  to  release  a  prisoner  at  the  pass- 
over.  Mark  states  that  the  multitude  demanded  the  release  of 
a  prisoner,  and  that  Pilate  took  the  opportunity  to  propose 
Jesus.  Luke  makes  the  proposal  as  part  of  Pilate's  speech  after 
the  return  from  Herod.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  determine  the 
precise  number  of  attempts  made  by  Pilate  to  release  our  Lord. 
Luke  mentions  three,  but  the  questions  put  by  Pilate,  and  the 
cries  raised  by  the  multitude  present  considerable  variation. 
All  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  if  the  narrative  of 
the  synoptics  is  a  compilation.      Although  the  whole  is  very 
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graphic^  and  has  the  indication  of  resting  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  of  diflferent  portions  of  the  scenes^  yet  the  reader  does 
not  rise  from  their  perusal  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  order  of 
the  events  themselves^  or  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  trial 
was  conducted. 

But  there  is  one  most  important  event  placed  differently 
by  John  from  the  order  in  which  it  is  given  by  Matthew  and 
Mark^ — the  scourging  and  mocking  of  our  Lord.  Matthew  and 
Mark  place  it  after  sentence  had  been  passed  by  Pilate^  with 
the  somewhat  indefinite  note  of  time,  "and  having  scourged 
Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.^'  Immediately  after 
this  they  state  that  our  Lord  was  mocked  by  the  soldiers  inside 
the  Pretorium.  All  this  is  stated  by  John  to  have  taken  place 
considerably  before  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  he  evi- 
dently implies  that  our  Lord  was  ordered  to  be  scourged  by 
Pilate,  not  as  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  his  enemies,  and  thereby  saving  his  life. 
Luke  omits  all  mention  of  the  scourging  and  the  mocking ;  but 
he  twice  mentions  a  proposal  of  Pilate  to  chastise  our  Lord  and 
release  him.  In  mentioning  this  proposal  of  Pilate  without 
noticing  that  it  was  carried  into  execution,  he  incidentally  con- 
firms the  historical  accuracy  of  John's  account. 

As  the  event  is  placed  in  the  three  Gospels,  there  are  only 
two  alternatives ;  either  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  was  scourged 
twice,  or  that  Matthew  and  Mark  have  misplaced  it.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  scourging  as  mentioned  by  John  was  inflicted  as 
part  of  the  sentence  of  crucifixion,  is  to  throw  into  confusion  an 
account  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  clearness  and  consistency. 
Of  its  second  infliction  neither  Gospel  presents  the  smallest 
trace,  and  it  is  a  supposition  made  simply  to  overcome  a  dif- 
ficulty. There  is  nothing  in  John^s  narrative  to  determine 
whether  he  witnessed  it  or  not.  But  we  know  that  John  was 
acquainted  with  persons  who  could  give  him  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  as  he  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord  to  the 
people,  he  must  have  known  whether  he  had  been  scourged 
previously.  But  Matthew  and  Mark  not  having  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  transactions  themselves,  but  beitig  aware  that 
our  Lord  had  been  scourged,  would  naturally  infer  that  it  had 
been  inflicted  in  the  usual  Roman  manner  prior  to  crucifixion, 
and  place  it  accordingly.  The  scene  of  the  condemnation  as 
painted  by  John  has  the  strongest  touches  of  autoptic  testi- 
mony. It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  all  four  narratives 
have  here  every  appearance  of  being  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.  From  the  perusal  of  the  synoptics  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  with  a  clear  view  of  the  order  of  the  events.     Nothing 
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can  more  strongly  prove  this  than  the  fact  that,  nearly  every 
commentator  arranges  them  differently.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  narratives  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  our 
Lord. 

John  tells  us  that  our  Lord  went  forth  to  Golgotha  bearing 
his  cross,  where  they  crucified  him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus 
in  the  midst.  He  then  informs  us  of  Pilate^s  placing  a  title  on 
the  cross,  of  the  offence  given  by  it  to  the  chief  priests,  their 
remonstrance,  and  Pilate^s  determination  that  it  should  remain 
as  he  had  written  it.  The  four  soldiers  who  had  crucified  Jesus 
then  proceed  to  divide  his  garments,  but  instead  of  dividing  the 
tunic,  they  cast  lots  for  it.  The  Evangelist  then  observes  that 
there  were  standing  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  four  women,  viz.,  his 
mother  and  her  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  that  when  our  Lord  saw  his  mother  and  John, 
he  commended  her  to  his  care,  and  that  he  thereupon  took  her 
to  his  own  home.  The  Evangelist  here  intimates  that  a  break 
occurs  in  his  narrative.  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
saith,  I  thirst.  A  person  hereupon  fills  a  sponge  with  vinegar, 
reaches  it  up  to  our  Lord's  mouth  by  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  and 
gives  it  to  him  to  drink.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  he 
cries,  "  It  is  finished,^'  bows  his  head,  and  expires.  The  chief 
priests  requested  Pilate  to  have  the  legs  of  the  sufferers  broken, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  removed.  The  soldiers  break  the  legs  of 
the  thieves,  but  coming  to  Jesus  and  finding  him  dead,  they 
break  not  his  legs,  but  one  of  them  pierces  his  side  with  a 
spear,  and  there  issues  from  it  blood  and  water.  This  the 
Evangelist  tells  us  he  saw. 

Matthew  informs  us  that  they  compelled  Simon  of  Cyrene 
to  bear  our  Lord's  cross;  Mark  adds  that  he  happened  to  be 
passing  by  at  the  time ;  and  Luke  informs  us  that  Simon  was 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross  after  Jesus.  He  also  tells  us  that 
the  procession  was  accompanied  by  many  weeping  women,  and 
gives  us  our  Lord's  address  to  them.  Matthew  tells  us  that  on 
arriving  at  Golgotha  they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled 
with  gall,  which  our  Lord  tasted,  but  did  not  receive.  Mark 
says,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  which  he  refused.  Luke 
leaves  this  unnoticed,  but  mentions  that  as  they  were  cruci- 
fying him,  our  Lord  prayed  for  his  murderers.  Matthew  and 
Mark  then  note  the  division  of  his  garments  and  the  casting 
lots  for  them,  but  they  make  no  special  mention  that  the  tunic 
was  not  divided,  but  cast  lots  for  entire.  It  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice  that  all  three  Evangelists,  in  describing  the 
casting  of  lots  for  our  Lord's  garments,  use  the  singular  {jcKripov) 
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instead  of  the  plural,  thereby  confirming  John's  account  that 
the  other  garments  were  divided  into  four  portions,  but  that 
the  lot  was  cast  only  for  the  tunic.  All  three  Evangelists  notice 
the  superscription.  Matthew  and  Mark  then  inform  us  that 
the  passers  by  reviled  him  as  the  person  who  had  threatened  to 
destroy  the  temple  and  build  it  again  in  three  days,  and  the 
rulers  taunt  him  with  his  having  saved  others,  and  his  inability 
to  save  himself;  they  state  also  that  both  malefactors  reviled 
him.  Luke  describes  the  people  as  standing  beholding  while  the 
rulers  mocked,  in  which  they  are  joined  also  by  the  soldiers, 
who  come  to  him  and  oflfer  him  vinegar.  He  further  adds, 
that  while  one  of  the  malefactors  reviled  him,  the  other  re- 
buked him,  and  he  records  our  Lord's  promise  to  the  penitent. 
All  three  Evangelists  then  notice  the  supernatural  darkness. 
Matthew  and  Mark  give  the  bitter  cry  uttered  by  our  Lord  at 
the  ninth  hour,  and  observe  that  some  of  the  bystanders,  when 
they  heard  the  exclamation,  Eli,  Eli,  said  that  he  was  calling  for 
Elias  to  come  and  save  him.  Here  they  place  the  filling  the 
sponge  with  vinegar  and  giving  him  to  drink.  Matthew  repre- 
sents the  rest  as  saying,  Let  be];  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will 
come  and  save  him.  But  Mark  puts  this  compression  into  the 
mouth  of  the  person  who  gave  him  the  vinegar.  They  then 
describe  our  Lord  as  uttering  another  loud  cry,  and  expiring. 
Matthew  says  that  on  this  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  earth  quaked,  the  rocks  were  rent, 
and  the  graves  were  opened,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  many  saints 
arose  after  his  resurrection.  Mark  only  notices  the  rending  of 
the  veil.  But  Luke's  description  of  the  whole  scene  is  very 
general.  "And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour,  and  the  sun 
was  darkened,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst." 
He,  however,  records  our  Lord's  last  words,  "  And  when  Jesus 
had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit:  and  when  he  had  said  this,  he  gave  up  the  ghost." 
The  whole  narrative  of  John  not  only  has  every  trace  of 
being  autoptic,  but  it  is  told  just  as  an  eye-witness  would  have 
told  it.  One  point,  however,  claims  especial  notice.  After  our 
Lord  had  commended  his  mother  to  his  care,  the  expression 
"  after  this"  {ficTct  tovto)  implies  that  there  is  a  pause  in  the 
narrative.  We  accordingly  find  that  all  the  events  between 
the  committing  of  Mary  to  his  care  and  our  Lord's  exclama- 
tion on  the  cross  a  little  before  his  death  are  omitted  by  John. 
Is  there  anything  to  explain  the  ground  of  this  omission?  The 
Evangelist  says,  after  our  Lord  had  commended  his  mother 
to   him,  "From  that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his   own 
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home;^'  John  therefore  left  with  Mary.  Accordingly  we 
find  from  the  synoptics  that  Mary  was  not  present  when  our 
Lord  expired.  Three  women  were  standing  with  her  by  the 
cross.  But  just  after  our  Lord's  death,  Matthew  and  Mark 
observe  that  these  same  three  women  were  looking  on  at  some 
considerable  distance.  John  therefore  had  left  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Mary,  but  he  returned 
before  our  Lord  expired.  On  the  principle  that  he  would  report 
nothing  of  which  he  was  not  a  witness,  he  has  omitted  all  men- 
tion  of  the  events  at  the  cross  described  by  the  synoptics  which 
must  have  occurred  during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  his 
narrative  resumes  all  its  clearness,  fulness,  and  indications  of 
autoptic  testimony.  Our  Lord  exclaims,  "I  thirst.'^  A  man 
hands  the  sponge  full  of  vinegar  on  a  stalk  of  hyssop ;  Jesus 
receives  it;  exclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  It  is  finished;  reclines 
his  head,  and  expires.  The  soldiers  come,  break  the  legs  of  the 
first  and  second  malefactor;  they  then  come  to  Jesus,  and  find 
him  dead  already,  and  instead  of  breaking  his  legs,  one  of  them 
pierces  his  side,  from  which  flows  blood  and  water. 

John  tells  us  that  our  Lord  carried  his  own  cross :  Matthew 
and  Mark  state  that  Simon  bore  it ;  and  Luke  says,  that  Simon 
carried  it  after  Jesus.  The  accounts  are  easily  reconcilable, 
and  this  variation  is  a  note  of  the  strictest  historical  accuracy, 
as  well  as  a  most  certain  proof  of  the  independence  of  the 
accounts.  Our  Lord  no  doubt  first  bore  his  own  cross,  and  was 
afterwards  relieved  of  it  by  Simon.  With  the  strictest  propriety, 
therefore,  Luke  has  described  him  as  turning  and  addressing  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  equally  characterized  by  the  marks  of 
truth,  as  John's  description  of  the  parting  of  our  Lord's 
garments. 

The  other  Evangelists  have  also  distinct  traces  of  having 
derived  their  narratives  from  ocular  testimony,  but  the  reader 
cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  something  different  in  their 
mode  of  narration  from  that  of  John.  These  accounts  have  in  fact 
the  appearance  of  being  the  reports  of  others,  and  not  narratives 
of  events  witnessed  by  the  writers.  Hence  we  have  the  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall  of  Matthew,  and  the  wine  mixed  with  myrrh 
of  Mark.  The  variations  in  the  accounts  of  the  reviling  are 
precisely  what  we  should  expect  if  they  are  the  reports  of  dif- 
ferent persons ;  one  saw  and  observed  the  taunts  of  the  multitude, 
another,  those  of  the  priests ;  another,  those  of  the  soldiers.  In 
a  similar  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  Matthew  and  Mark 
have  stated  that  both  malefactors  reviled  our  Lord,  while  Luke 
informs  us  definitely  that  it  was  one  only,  who  was  rebuked  by 
the  other.     In  like  manner,  the  account  of  the  casting  lots  for 
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our  Lord^s  raiment  omits  the  nicer  touch  about  the  tunic,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  soldiers  upon  it.  This  could  only  be  given 
by  one  who  was  posted  so  near  the  cross  that  he  could  both  see 
and  hear  them,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  John. 
From  the  same  source  comes  the  diversity  between  Matthew 
and  Mark,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  person  who  gave  our  Lord 
the  vinegar  or  the  bystanders  who  made  the  remark  about 
waiting  to  see  whether  Elias  would  come  to  take  him  down. 

But  for  some  portions  of  his  narrative,  Luke  possessed  high 
authority,  while  for  others  his  sources  of  information  were  de- 
ficient. His  account  alone  enables  us  to  determine  how  our 
Lord's  cross  was  carried  to  Golgotha.  He  also  is  the  only 
authority  who  furnishes  us  with  the  words  which  our  Lord 
addressed  to  the  women  on  the  way.  Similarly  he  alone  informs  us 
of  the  fact,  and  gives  us  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  prayed  for 
his  murderers,  and  most  characteristically  describes  the  words 
in  which  the  soldiers  reviled  our  Lord;  for  while  the  rulers 
revile  him  on  religious  grounds,  the  soldiers  do  so  on  political 
ones,  "  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.^'  In  like 
manner,  Luke  alone  gives  us  the  accurate  fact,  that  one  male- 
factor reviled  our  Lord,  and  that  the  other  rebuked  him,  and 
prayed  to  be  remembered  when  he  came  in  his  kingdom,  which 
prayer  was  followed  by  a  promise  that  he  should  be  that  day  with 
our  Lord  in  Paradise.  While  the  details  of  these  events  are  marked 
with  this  particular  fulness,  that  of  the  concluding  scene  is  de- 
fective, but  even  this  contains  the  words  with  which  our  Lord,  after 
a  loud  exclamation,  commended  his  spirit  into  his  Father's  keep- 
ing. Luke's  association  with  Paul  during  his  long  imprison- 
ment must  have  thrown  him  much  into  the  company  of  soldiers, 
and  many  of  these  particulars,  which  could  only  have  been  heard 
by  a  person  who  was  placed  very  near  the  cross,  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  soldiers  on  guard. 

Such  is  the  account  of  our  Lord's  passion.  The  form  in 
which  one  of  the  narratives  is  written  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  its  author  was  a  witness  of  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  when  the  whole  of  the  apostles  were  pre- 
sent, three  of  the  narratives  are  such  as  to  present  indications  of 
having  been  derived  direct  from  agents  in  the  scene.  The 
fourth,  while  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  testimony, 
shews  that  it  is  the  result  of  compilation.  After  a  certain  period 
only  one  of  the  four  could  have  been  a  witness.  From  this  point 
of  the  narrative  the  indications  of  compilation  are  distinct  in  all 
three  Evangelists.  The  whole  account  of  the  passion  presents 
us  with  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  miraculous  incidents.  Were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  these,  it  would  be  impossible  for  even  the 
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most  sceptical  reader  to  assert  that  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
night  and  day  of  our  Lord's  human  life  are  not  better  attested, 
than  the  reality  of  any  event  which  we  have  not  seen  with  our 
eyes.  If  the  general  truth  of  the  account  as  presented  by  the 
Gospels  is  not  firmly  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  all  courts  of  justice  had  better  bring  their  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close,  for  the  proof  of  the  certainty  of  any  fact 
must  be  hopeless.  These  narratives  presents  us  with  evidence  of 
the  most  commanding  character  both  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  . 
and  the  character  of  the  witnesses.  If  the  testimony  is  not 
good  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
the  public  administration  of  justice  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  conducted  must  be  guess-work.  The  fact  that  the  account 
of  the  passion  is  a  portion  of  a  miraculous  narrative  may  be  an 
a  priori  and  a  metaphysical  difficulty ;  but  the  historical  evidence 
remains  in  full  force.  The  case  therefore  must  be  put  boldly. 
If  the  evidence  for  the  impossibility  of  miracles  is  so  command- 
ing as  to  compel  us  to  disbelieve  in  the  historical  reality  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  because  they  form  portions  of  a 
miraculous  narrative,  it  follows  that  our  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  best  attested  events  in  human  society  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, and  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  evidence 
■j^^hich  criminal  justice  is  administered  is  reliable. 

[To  be  continued.] 


The  Jews  in  Russia. — The  Jewish  population  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Russia,  says  the  Moscow  Gatette^  "  appears  to  be  divided  on  some  political  and 
religious  questions.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  young  Jews,  often  very 
learned,  and  generally  brought  up  in  the  rabbinical  schools,  and  on  the  other, 
the  hassides,  or  old  Hebrew  believers;  two  camps  being  formed  in  a  certain 
measure  hostile  to  each  other.  This  disunion  reigned  also  some  time  back  in 
the  Southern  provinces,  and  has  been  frequently  referred  to  b>r  M.  Gourvitch, 
inspector  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Vilecki,  recently  delivered  in  the  hassides* 
synagogue  of  that  town — an  address  in  which  he  reproached  his  hearers  with 
their  religious  fanaticism  and  obstinate  opposition  to  all  progress.  He  advised 
his  co-religionists  to  adopt  the  Russian  language  in  their  families,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Jewish  children  of  the  coming  generation  would  be  taught 
their  prayers  in  Russian.  This  address  has  been  the  object  of  general  discontent. 
The  Jewish  journal,  Hakarmel,  published  at  Wilna,  the  organ  of  the  Jmssides, 
is  printed  in  Russian  and  Hebrew  in  parallel  columns." 
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AN  ANCIENT  SYRIAN  MARTYROLOGY. 

This  list  of  martyrs  occupies  the  concluding  pages  of  the  well- 
known  Nitrian  manuscript  Add.  12,  150,  viz.,  fol.  251,  vers.  — , 
fol.  254  rect.  It  is  now  unfortunately  imperfect,  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  fol.  245  has  been  torn  away,  leaving  nothing  uninjured 
but  the  precious  colophon,  of  which  Land  has  given  a  very  neat 
facsimile  in  his  Anecdota  Syriaca,  t.  i.,  tab.  iv. 

The  precise  date  of  this  martyrology  I  cannot  fix.  The 
manuscript  of  which  it  forms  part  was  transcribed  in  the  year 
of  the  Greeks  723,  t.c,  a.d.  412.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  it  is  very  much  older;  for  the  mention  of  Eusebitis  of 
Caesareia  and  Jacob  of  Nesibis,  and  the  list  of  those  who  suf- 
fered under  Sapor  II.  in  Persia,  necessarily  bring  it  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

I  have  taken  no  liberties  with  the  text  of  the  manuscript, 
except  the  insertion  of  a  few  points.  A  translation  will  be 
given  in  the  next  number  of  this  journal. 

W.  Wright. 


London^  August,  1865. 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 
From  the  German  op  Dr.  Piper. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  VI.,  p.  50.) 

IV.  Commemoration  of  the  TVee  of  Life  in  public  worship  and 
morals. — Hymns  of  this  sort  quoted  in  our  last  section,  belong, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  public  worship.  But  in  its  other  com- 
ponent parts,  as  in  sermons  and  liturgies,  reference  to  the  tree 
of  life  has  also  found  a  place. 

1.  In  Baptism.— ^The  baptismal  act  itself,  indeed,  cannot  bear 
any  reference  to  the  tree  of  Paradise,  but  the  unction  united  to 
it  has  such  a  reference.  This  is  based  on  the  words  of  the 
apostles  respecting  the  anointing  of  Christ  and  the  faithful; 
partly  in  the  sermon  of  Peter, — God  has  anointed  Jesus  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  (Acts  x.  38) ;  partly  also  in  the 
lEpistles  of  John,  who  shews  believers  that  they  have  this  anoint* 
ing  from  Him  who  is  holy  (1  John  ii.  20,  27) ;  and  of  Paul, 
who  says  it  is  God  who  has  anointed  us,  and  given  us  as  a 
pledge  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  (2  Cor.  i.  21,  22).  This  figurative 
language,  however,  rests  on  Old  Testament  usages  and  expres- 
sions. Accordingly,  the  oldest  fathers  in  the  Church  find  in  the 
name  of  Christians,  yhich  they  bear  after  Christ,  the  Anointed 
of  God,  their  own  anointing  also  denoted, — as  Theophilus  ex- 
pressly aflSrms.*  This  then  received  a  symbolic  expression  in 
the  anointing,  which,  since  the  second  century  (first  attested  by 
TertuUian),  partly  preceded  the  baptismal  act,  and  was  partly 
administered  after  it.  In  this  most  ancient  period,  however, 
reference  to  the  tree  of  life  occurred  only  exceptionally,  and 
outside  of  the  orthodox  Church.  As  the  anointing  of  Christ 
with  oil  from  this  tree  and  the  promise  to  Adam  of  the  oil  of 
mercy  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  is  only  to  be 
found  in  apocryphal  writings  of  the  second  century,  so  it  i^ 
only  a  Gnostic  sect  of  this  age — that  of  the  Ophites, — who 
transfer  this  idea  to  baptism.  With  them  the  individual  bap- 
tized said  the  words,  "  I  am  anointed  with  the  white  oil  of  the 
tree  of  life.''* 

But  in  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  West, 
(even  in  later  times  also,)  wherever  the  liturgy  of  the  unction 
makes  reference  to  Old  Testament  prefigurations,  it  reaches  no 
farther  than  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  and  to  the  deluge,  and  the 

'  Ad  Autolyc,  i.  12. 

*  Compare   Neander's  Gnost.  System^  pp.   252,  268,   note   12.     Thilo,  Acta 
Thomce,  p.  167. 
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olive-branch  which  the  dove  brought  to  Noah.  Such  is  the 
prayer  in  the  Greek  Euchologium  at  the  consecration  of  the 
oil  for  the  anointing  before  baptism,  and  the  preface  in  the 
Sacramentarium  of  Gelasius  for  the  consecration  of  the  chrism 
for  the  unction  after  baptism.  This  preface,  indeed,  contains  at 
the  commencement  an  allusion  also  to  the  creation  of  the  olive 
tree,  in  the  invocation:  "Eternal  God,  Thou  who  in  the  be- 
ginning didst  cause  the  earth,  among  the  other  gifts  of  thy 
beneficence,  to  bring  forth  fruit-bearing  trees,  among  which 
also,  as  bearer  of  the  most  precious  juice,  was  the  olive  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  destined  for  the  holy  chrism.^^  There  is  here 
merely  an  allusion  to  the  sprouting  of  the  trees  on  the  third  day 
of  creation,  and  none  whatever  to  the  tree  of  life. 

2.  At  the  Lord's  Supper. — On  the  other  hand,  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Syriac- Jacobite  Church,  at  the  confirmation,  which  closes 
with  the  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  referred  back  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise, 
in  which  Christ  himself  was  prefigured.  Thus  at  the  commu- 
nion, the  deacons,  following  the  order  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
sung  the  following  hymn : — 

"  The  fruit,  which  grew  in  Paradise, 
Which  Adam  might  not  taste. 
To-day  is  set  before  your  eyes, 

In  heart  and  mouth  is  placed. 
Our  great  Redeemer  gave  the  tree, 
A  symbol  of  Himself  to  be. 
What  Adam  might  not  eat  may  we. 
What  we  may  eat  he  could  but  see." 

3.  At  the  Festivals  of  the  Cross. — It  was  the  custom  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  preach  on  Genesis  during  Lent,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  these  discourses  made  allusion  to  the  tree  of 
life.  Sermons  of  this  kind,  partly  on  the  contents  of  the  whole 
book,  and  partly  on  the  six  days^  work  of  creation,  still  remain 
in  Chrysostom  and  Severianus. 

But  the  tree  of  life  came  to  be  a  particular  subject  of  atten- 
tion in  the  Church  festivals,  especially  in  that  of  the  cross,  in 
virtue  of  the  relation  between  the  tree  of  life  and  the  cross,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  developed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  from  the 
very  first.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Greek  Church, 
which  had  three  such  festivals.  First,  in  the  middle  of  Lent,  on 
the  third  Sunday,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  cross,  was  appointed 
for  spiritual  rest  and  edification,  and  abnegation  of  the  things  of 
time,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  last  act  of  the  festival,  the  cele- 
bration, namely,  of  the  death  of  the  Kedeemer  on  the  cross.  In 
the  middle  of  the  festival  this  is  compared  to  the  tree  of  life  as 
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it  stood  in  the  middle  of  Paradise.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
Synaxarion  of  the  festival  in  the  words,  "  As  those  who  have 
made  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  exhausted  by  toil,  rest  them- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading  tree,  which  they 
find  on  the  way,  and  then  resume  their  journey  with  fresh 
strength,  so,  like  such  a  tree,  is  to  us  the  life-bringing  cross 
planted  by  the  fathers  in  the  middle  of  the  fast  season,  and  of 
our  toilsome  journey  and  course, — the  cross  which  affords  us 
refreshment,  and  revives  and  enables  the  weary  to  pursue  their 
journey  with  renewed  strength  ....  for  it  is  called  the  wood 
(or  the  tree)  of  life,  which  it  is.  The  tree  of  life  in  Paradise 
was  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  and  so  have  our  fathers 
in  God  set  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  holy  Lent,  by  which  they 
admonish  us  at  once  of  Adam^s  concupiscence  and  of  his  redemp- 
tion through  the  tree  present  before  him.^^  Theophylact,  arch- 
bishop of  Bulgaria,  expresses  the  same  sentiment  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  his  sermon  on  the  same  festival. 
Again,  in  a  sermon  attributed  to  Chrysostom,  but  which  belongs 
to  the  middle  ages,  the  Church  is  designated  another  Paradise, 
because  it  has  in  the  centre  of  it  the  holy  tree  of  the  cross. 
And  in  the  same  way,  Theodorus  Studites,  in  the  ninth  century, 
in  a  sermon  on  the  same  festival,  to  which  he  adds : — the  Church 
with  the  tree  of  the  cross  in  the  midst,  appears  like  a  Paradise 
where  there  is  no  deceitful  demon  to  deceive  Eve,  but  where  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is,  to  guide  those  who  enter  therein. 

In  the  festival  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross,  14th  September, 
the  tree  of  life  also  finds  mention ;  the  wood  of  the  cross  being 
celebrated  as  such.  The  Greek  office  for  this  festival  contains 
a  hymn  of  Andrew  of  Jerusalem,  which  thus  begins :  "  The  wood 
of  everlasting  life  planted  on  Golgotha,  on  which  the  Eternal 
King  accomplished  man's  redemption,  this  day  elevated  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  consecrates  the  ends  of  the  world.^^  So  the 
whole  earth  is  become  a  Paradise,  in  the  midst  of  which  this 
sign  is  erected.   • 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church,  there  is  on  another 
festival  of  the  cross  the  same  reference,  with  the  difference, 
that  the  idea  of  the  tree  of  life  is  applied,  not  to  the  cross,  but 
to  Christ  Himself.  Thus  the  sacramentarium  of  Gelasius  gives 
on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  the 
following  prayer :  "  O  God,  to  whom  all  creatures  render  obedi- 
ence, thou  who  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom,  and  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will,  we  humbly  beseech  of  thee  in 
thine  ineffable  mercy,  that  having,  by  means  of  the  wood  of  the 
holy  cross,  granted  us  redemption  through  the  dear  blood  of 
thy  Son,  thou  who  art  the  tree  of  life,  the  restorer  of  Paradise, 
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wilt  quench  in  all  thy  faithful  the  poison  of  the  dreadful  ser* 
pent,  and  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  grant  unto  U8 
the  cup  of  salvation/^  At  a  later  period,  we  find  in  the  litur- 
gical writers  on  the  festivals  of  the  cross,  the  legend  of  the 
branch  of  Paradise  from  whence  came  the  wood  of  the  cross : 
and  this  in  John  Beleth  on  the  festival  of  the  elevation  on  the 
cross;  given  at  greater  length,  however,  by  Jacobus  k  Voragine 
(who  also  relates  the  legend  of  the  oil  of  mercy  at  the  festival 
of  the  discovery  of  the  cross). 

4.  Christmas. — Again  at  Christmas,  an  immediate  transition 
is  made  from  the  tree  of  life  to  the  Redeemer  himself;  according 
to  an  allegory  which  explains  Mary  as  the  Paradise,  out  of  which 
he  sprung.  So  it  is  in  the  Greek  officium  of  the  20th  December, 
with  which  day  the  preliminary  celebration  of  Christmas  begins 
in  a  troparion :  "  The  tree  of  life  blossomed  in  the  cave  (the 
place  of  the  birth  of  Christ)  from  the  Virgin.  For  her  body 
3hewed  itself  to  be  the  spiritual  Paradise  wherein  the  divine 
plant  is  born,  which  gives  life  if  we  nourish  ourselves  from  it. 
For  not  as  Adam  shall  we  die;  Christ  was  born  to  re-erect  the 
fallen  image  of  God."  Thus  Bishop  Proclus  of  Constantinople 
extols  Mary  as  the  blooming  and  imperishable  garden,  in  which 
was  planted  the  tree  of  life,  which  yields  the  fruit  of  immortality 
to  all  freely.  And  in  a  German  play,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  preacher.  Monk  Eberhart  of  Sax,  declares 
Mary  to  be  the  Paradise  in  which  was  planted  that  fruit  of  life 
which  satisfies  all  desire : — 

"  Thou  art  the  Paradise  of  God,  where  grew 
The  tree  of  life,  immortal  food  that  yields 
To  all  refreshment,  satisfying  desire." 

It  is  different  with  the  Christmas  tree,  which  celebrates  the 
evening  before  Christmas,  according  to  a  custom  which  pervades 
at  least  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  of  late  has 
extended  itself  to  England  and  Italy.  In  all  probability  this 
custom  is  purely  of  Christian  origin ;  a  derivation  from  ancient 
German  idolatry,  appearing  unfounded  so  long  as  an  earlier 
date  cannot  be  assigned  to  it  than  one  in  which  the  Christian 
faith  may  have  exerted  its  influence.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  disapproval  indeed,  because  misunder- 
stood. There  are,  however,  two  significations  to  be  distinguished. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  garden  in  Eden,  from  whence 
this  tree  is  derived,  in  which,  too,  it  is  usual  to  erect  it ;  but  it 
is  not  the  tree  of  life,  but  that  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  is  meant.  The  apples  with  which  it  is  wont  to  be 
hung  shew  this,  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the  latter  as 
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an  apple  tree,  which  in  the  middle  ages''  spread  itself  in  France 
(compare  the  mystery  play  above)  as  well  as  in  Germany/  This 
is  also  proved  by  the  placing  of  Adam  and  Eve  alongside  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apples  which  the  Christmas  tree  bears 
are  not  a  forbidden  fruit :  this  proves  its  dilBTerence  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  And  that  it  bears  its  fruit  at  the  very  festival  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  also,  according  to  a  legend  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  are  blooming  apples  at  Christmas,  points  to  the 
other  significance  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  sign  and  pledge  of  a 
new  life  in  the  very  middle  of  the  winter  season.  It  is  then 
Christ  Himself  as  tree  of  life.  Him  the  lights  shew  with  which 
the  tree  is  hung : — as  He  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  his  birth 
is  celebrated  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  so  the  festal  time  includes 
in  it  the  symbolization  of  light.*  Thus  the  apples  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  they  hang  here,  are  trans- 
muted into  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life.  This  twofold  sense  of 
the  Christmas  tree  is  quite  correspondent  to  the  change  which 
the  legend  concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge  undergoes,  when 
out  of  it  arises  the  tree  of  the  cross ;  so  in  the  same  wood  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  inhere: — and  also  in  accordance  with  the 
contents  of  a  poem  of  Cyprian,  or  rather  of  Victorinus,  which 
celebrates  as  to  the  tree  of  life,  first  the  cross,  and  then  the 
crucified  one. 

V.  The  Artistic  Representation  of  the  Tree  of  Life, — It 
would  be  remarkable,  if  ideas  so  clearly  realized,  and  of  so  wide 
an  influence,  had  not  left  their  traces  on  works  of  art.  And 
they  are  found  there.  But  this  art-representation  appears  not 
at  every  period,  but  first  in  the  middle  ages, — which  corresponds 
with  the  development  in  doctrine  and  in  legend.  But  here  we 
must  remove  some  misconceptions. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  fig- 
tree.  This  interpretation  is  held  by  Theodorus  Mopsuest.  (in  Theodoret  Qtictst, 
28  in  Genes.")  as  dopbtful  with  reference  to  Gen.  lii.  7 ;  according  to  another 
view  which  he  opposes  it  was  a  new  tree,  that  is,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Philoxenus  of  Mabug,  who  is  again  followed  by  Moses  Barcepha,  De 
Parcutiso,  p.  i.,  c.  xix.,  who  also  combats  the  other  view.  The  pomum  noancde 
however  in  the  hymn  of  Fortunatus,  *'  Pange  lingua  gloriosi,"  is  not  specifically 
an  apple,  but  the  forbidden  fruit  generally,  of  whatever  kind  it  be. 

'^  In  the  frequently  mentioned  drama  of  Arnold  Immessen  on  The  Fail,  etc., 
the  serpent  says  to  Eve  (v.  986), — 

^^  Now  woman  take  the  apple,  and  esteem 
My  gift." 
and  gives  her  the  apple ;  to  which  Eve  replies — 

"  Indeed  this  apple  is  so  beautiful, 
That  sure  I  am  I  cannot  be  forbidden 
To  eat  of  it." 
'  See  my  treatise  on  the  origin  of  Christmas  festival  in  the  JSvangd.  Cat.  for 
1856,  pp.  45,  50,  66. 
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1.  In  the  art  of  ancient  Christianity^  a  representation  of  the 
tree  of  life  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  the  sphere  of  its  concep- 
tions, as  we  perceive  from  cemeteries,  sarcophagi,  and  glass 
vessels,  commences  almost  without  exception  with  the  fall ;  and 
with  it  the  tree  of  knowledge  encircled  by  the  serpent  is  fre- 
quently represented.  The  tree  of  life,  however,  not  at  all ;  it 
has  for  this  no  distinct  historical  basis ;  and  mere  allegories  are 
foreign  to  the  art  of  ancient  Christianity. 

It  is  true  some  would  recognize  the  tree  of  life  in  the  paint- 
ings on  the  wall  of  the  cemetery  of  Marcellinus  and  Peter  /  it 
is  represented  as  "  an  olive-tree  with  a  dove  on  its  branches^ 
between  the  good  shepherd  and  Mary.*^  The  correction,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  made,  that  not  one  but  two  doves  are  perched  on 
the  tree ;  and,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  Mary,  but  a  figure 
praying ;  chiefly,  however,  that  this  olive-tree,  which  undoubtedly 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  formed  by  the  painting, 
does  not  stand  alone,  for  there  is  a  second  on  the  other  side  of 
the  good  shepherd,  closing  the  scene.  In  this  way  the  good 
shepherd  is  frequently  represented  between  two  trees,  generally 
of  the  same  size,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  painting ; 
for  example,  in  a  painting  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  which 
forming  a  half-circle,  contains  besides  the  trees  at  either  side,  also 
the  seasons ;  while  in  another  painting  of  the  same  cemetery 
the  good  shepherd  with  two  lambs,  enclosed  by  two  trees,  occu- 
pies the  whole  space.  Elsewhere  the  good  shepherd  is  placed 
between  two  trees  in  one  semicircle ;  and  indeed  three  times  in 
the  above-mentioned  cemetery  of  Marcellinus  and  Peter;  in 
one  such  painting  in  the  cemetery  in  the  Via  Latina  a  dove  sits 
on  each  of  the  two  trees.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  shepherd 
scene  in  the  forest  which  is  here  in  view,  although  it  is  some- 
times carried  out  with  more  detail.  The  diflerence  in  the  above 
representation  is  only  this,  that  as  the  scene  of  the  good  shep- 
herd takes  in  but  one  side  of  the  semicircle,  the  boundary  tree 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  is  larger  than  the 
one  at  the  edge.  At  all  events  this  tree  is  twofold,  and  of  course 
is  not  the  tree  of  life.  Further,  some  would  find  in  the  staflF 
which  is  frequently  represented  in  the  hand  of  Christ  on  occa- 
sion of  miracles,  especially  the  miraculous  feeding,^  an  allusion 
to  the  tree  of  life  as  well  as  to  the  cross ;  but  both  ideas  are 
without  foundation.     For  this  stafl^  is  the  sign  of  the  miraculous 

/  Copied  by  Bottari,  Sepult^  torn,  ii.,  p.  125. 

s  He  touches  the  bread  with  the  staff  in  several  sculptures;  so  also  in  a 
recently-discovered  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  museum,  as  also  in  that  of 
Junius  Bassus  of  the  year  359,  in  the  Vatican  grotto,  where  Christ  in  this  scene 
is  represented  as  a  Iamb. 
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power  which  also  Moses  carries  in  his  hand  when  he  brings  back 
the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  pursuing  Egyptians^  and  es- 
pecially when  he  evokes  the  water  from  the  rock. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  palm-trees,  which  appear  in  these 
paintings  sometimes  with  a  phoenix  in  them ;  and  so  that  two 
palms,  each  bearing  one  of  these  birds,  serve  as  a  frame  for  the 
picture,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Christ  standing  on  a  moun- 
tain ;  this  palm-tree,  we  say,  might  be  taken  for  a  tree  of  life ;  it  is 
at  least  the  tree  of  immortality,  which  in  later  style  the  cross  is 
named.  Only  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  tree  of  Paradise ;  both 
the  tree  and  the  bird,  each  denominated  (f>olvi^,  as  symbols  of  a 
perpetual  renewal,  lead  us  back  to  representations  and  legends 
of  classical  antiquity. 

In  Greek  art  of  the  middle  ages  this  representation  appears 
not  to  exist.  The  handbook  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  painting 
from  Mount  Athos  gives,  indeed,  a  notice  as  to  how  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  represented — namely,  as  a  fig-tree ;  but  the 
tree  of  life  nowhere  comes  up  for  mention,  neither  in  the  scenes 
from  Genesis  nor  in  those  from  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  different  in  the  West,  where  there  are  three  subjects  of 
art  to  be  distinguished,  the  tree  of  life  of  Paradise,  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  the  tree  of  life  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  first-named  art-representation,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare  the  tree  of  life,  Horn,  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  which  has  not  been  without  influence. 

It  is  found  in  numerous  Assyrian  monuments,  as  well  en- 
graven on  cylinders  as  in  the  embroidery  of  the  garments  on 
the  sculptures  of  Nimrod  made  known  by  Layard.  There  are 
also  among  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin  two  from  Nimrod  which  contain  the  holy  tree ;  it  stands 
between  two  winged  demons,  which  are  formed,  the  one  with  a 
human,  the  other  with  an  eagle's  head,  and  which  hold  in  the 
upraised  right  hand  a  fir  cone,  and  in  the  left  a  bucket, — thus, 
with  fire  and  water,  performing  consecration  and  worship.  The 
tree  appears  as  a  tall  knotted  stem  with  a  top  like  a  sevenfold 
palm  leaf;  it  is  each  time  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  similar  leaves 
or  blossoms,  which  are  bound  underneath,  and  with  the  trunk 
by  a  net  of  ribbons.  One  of  its  best  representations  is  that  on 
the  Sassanidian  vase,  somewhere  about  the  fourth  century,  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  in  Paris ;  the  tree,  with  leaves  and 
fruit,  stands  between  two  lions,  which  are  represented  in  an  up- 
right position  and  transversely.  Peculiarly  interesting  is  a 
golden  vase  with  a  similar  representation  in  emaille  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maurice  in  Valais,  which  is  either  of 
Persian  origin  or  of  Arabic  imitation ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
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one  of  the  presents  which  Khalif  Harun  al  Raschid  sent  to 
Charlemagne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  above-named 
Abbey.  Here  the  tree  Horn  is  to  be  seen  placed  between  two 
upright  lions. 

This  figure  has  also  been  appropriated  by  the  Church,  and  it 
has  had  a  remarkable  history.  In  the  first  place,  as  early  as 
the  middle  age,  various  wrought  stufi^  came  from  the  East 
adorned  with  diflerent  images  taken  from  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  bearing  no  significance  for  the  Church ;  above  all, 
the  figures  of  animals  and  of  the  tree  Horn.  These  stufis  were 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  uses.  The  tree  Horn  cannot  be  mistaken 
upon  a  silk  cope  (cappa)  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  at  Chinon,  which,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  had 
been  presented  to  Maximus  fMesmeJ,  scholar  of  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  therefore  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century;  however, 
taking  into  account  the  Arabic  inscription,  which  has  only  lately 
been  discovered  on  it,  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Arabians,  so  that  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.*  Here,  upon  a  white  ground, 
there  are  seven  horizontal  stripes,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
tigers,  which  are  bound  with  chains  on  the  neck  to  a  pyreum 
between  each  pair ;  these  groups,  however,  are  uniformly  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  longish  plant  with  a  kind  of  lily-blossom, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  tree  Hom.»  There  is  undoubtedly  here 
a  transformation  of  the  ancient  Persian  representation  by  Ara- 
bian artists ;  the  tree  has  for  the  most  part  lost  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  the  lions  have  become  tigers. 

Secondly,  however,  these  figures  are  not  only  admitted,  they 
are  also  imitated  among  ecclesiastical  sculptures,  and  in  the 
space  above  the  portal  of  churches.  So  the  tree  appears  between 
two  lions  on  the  church  at  Marigny ;  again,  between  two  dragons 
on  the  church  at  Colleville-sur-Mer,  both  in  the  department 
Calvados.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  a  remarkable  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cathedral  of  Chur,  on  a  tablet  of  chesnut-wood, 
which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  succession  of  members  of  the 
chapter  for  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions ;  it  is  de- 
signed to  represent  the  porch  of  a  Romanic  church,  and  richly 
embellished  in  the  border  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
with  sculptures. 

The  one  at  Chur  exhibits  a  tree,  the  stem  like  a  pillar  sur- 

*  Lenormant,  who  at  first  admitted  the  higher  antiquity  in  his  explanation 
of  this  figure  f Bullet  Monum.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  424 ;  and  in  the  Mel.  d^Archeol),» 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Arabic  inscription,  has  modified  his  opinions. 

*  Engraved  by  De  Caumont,  Bullet.  Monum.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  417,  and  by  Lenor- 
mant, p.  122. ' 
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mounted  by  two  branches  ending  with  a  leaf  wound  spirally  at 
the  extremity ;  on  both  sides  of  the  tree  a  lion  sits,  reversed 
and  holding  out  his  tongue.  In  the  space  on  the  other  side 
there  is  the  lamb  with  the  cruciform  nimbus  (AGNViDr),  be- 
tween two  doves,  which  are  turned  towards  it.  The  second  re- 
presentation as  well  as  the  first  has  a  reference  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  appears  one  time  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which  bears 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  redeemed  are  turned  towards  him ; 
and  another  time  as  the  tree  of  life  overcoming  the  diabolical 
powers, — the  powers  of  death  which  in  their  impotence  are 
placed  beneath ;  to  which,  in  the  continuation  of  the  border- 
sculptures  above  the  central  space,  belong  two  serpents  coiling 
round  each  other  and  biting  their  tails.  The  form  of  the  tree, 
however,  with  that  of  the  lion,  points  to  Saracenic  sources,  which 
also  shew  their  influence  otherwise.  For  the  Saracens  after 
they  had,  in  the  year  906,  crossed  the  great  St.  Bernard,  held 
in  subjection  a  part  of  Switzerland  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
especially  the  Bhaetian  and  Fenninian  Alps,  making  predatory 
incursions  into  the  valleys ;  in  this  manner  were  the  valleys  of 
the  springs  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  round  Chur  devastated 
by  them  in  the  following  decennium.  There  are  still  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Chur,  two  pieces  of  wrought 
stuff  of  Saracenic  art :  the  one,  a  silk  stole,  the  outer  part  of 
which  indeed  has  been  originally  a  Saracenic  garment,  and  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Chur  at  this  time ;  it  contains  figures  of 
plants  and  animals,-'*  besides  words  from  the  Koran  often  re- 
peated, the  whole  in  superior  workmanship.  The  other  is  a 
beautiful  linen  napkin  of  somewhere  about  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  shews  traces  of  Western  imitation  of  Saracen  design, 
as  it  is  adorned  with  various  descriptions  of  animals,  peacocks, 
panthers,  deer,  and  dogs,  which  are  turned  to  each  other  sym- 
metrically in  pairs.  Here  then  we  have  the  carved  work  in  the 
open  space  of  the  tablet  at  Chur. 

Also  of  eastern  origin  is  the  tree  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
baptistry  at  Parma,  of  the  twelfth  century.*  Yet  it  is  not  the 
tree  of  life  as  some  maintain,  but  the  tree  of  human  life,  the 
roots  of  which  rats  gnaw,  and  in  which  a  man  sits,  who,  fleeing 
from  a  unicorn,  revels  in  the  honey  which  drips  into  his  mouth 
from  a  basket.  It  is  one  of  the  parables  from  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  which  is  here  represented.' 

i  Keller.  The  incarsion  of  the  Saracens  into  Switzerland  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.    Vol.  xi.,  ser.  i. 

*  Ijopez,  in  the  Bevue  Archeol.,  vol.  x.,  p.  290.     1853. 

'  I  refer  to  these  sculptures  which  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  which  I  have  seen,  in  my  Symbolization  of  Art.     I  have  found 
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3.  In  so  far  as  the  tree  of  Paradise  is  concerned,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Bible  record,  it  here  noway  presents  itself,  since  it  is 
not  grasped  by  the  incidents,  however  much  more  exact  par- 
ticulars fail  us.  And  as  it  was  not  yet  fully  developed  in  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  there  was  ho  handle  by  which  the  artist  could 
seize  it  and  present  it  to  the  eye.  It  is  hence  explicable  that  in 
the  numerous  representations  of  Paradise,  it  nowhere  appears. 
It  is  true  that  a  Bamberg  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
eleventh  century,  at  Munich,  contains  a  mystical  picture  of 
Paradise,  with  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  carried  by  a  female 
half-figure,  which  is  the  personified  earth.  This  tree,  which 
bears  small  red  fruit,  extends  itself  into  an  elliptical  mandorla, 
with  which,  above,  a  blue  head,  which  is  the  heaven,  is  united, 
while  on  both  sides  bust- figures  of  the  sun  and  moon  appear ; 
in  the  mandorla  stands  Christ  holding  in  the  right  hand  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  the  left  grasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  In 
the  four  corners  of  the  picture  are  seen  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists  carried  by  female  half-figures,  from  whose  bodies  flow 
forth  streams  which  are  the  rivers  of  Paradise ;  couplets  annexed 
give  the  general  interpretation : — that  Christ  who  bears  in  his 
hand  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  walks  in  the  beauty  of 
Paradise  (paradisi  calcat  amoena),  and  distributes  the  four  mystic 
rivers  throughout  the  earth,  from  which  all  that  are  thirsty  may 
drink  and  obtain  salvation.  The  ti*ee  is  not  any  farther  ex- 
plained: it  may  be  that  it  is  employed  merely  to  depict  the 
garden  of  Eden.  If  we  seek  for  a  particular  tree,  that  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  first  presents  itself;  especially  since 
the  subject  is  Christ  victorious,  and  the  reference  would  be, — 
that  He  has  again  recovered  at  the  cross  what  was  lost  at  the 
tree.  Another  exegesis  (made  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
above)  recognizes  in  the  tree  the  tree  of  life,  "  for  it  bears  Christ, 
who  holds  by  one  of  its  branches.'^  But  the  tree  of  knowledge 
also,  in  its  historical  significance,  is  expressly  represented,  as  well 
as  the  tree  of  life,  namely,  prophetically  in  allusion  to  the  cross, 
by  which  the  transition  from  death  to  life  has  been  made.  Thus 
there  is  first,  a  glass-painting  of  the  church  at  Leyden  in  the 
district  of  Miinster,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  representation  of  the  fall,  in  the  lowest  medallion  of  which 
appears  a  tree  with  the  serpent,  to  which  tree  the  form  of  the 
cross  is  given;  there  is  an  inscription  also, — "Tree  of  life" 
(lignum  vitse).  And  the  following  pictures  correspond  with  this 
announcement ;  namely.  Old  Testament  figures  which  refer  to 

the  same  scene  further  carried  out  and  accompanied  with  inscriptions  in  a  minia- 
ture painting  of  a  MS.  in  Greek,  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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the  advent  of  Christy  and  in  the  uppermost  medallion  Himself 
seated  on  the  throne.  Related  to  this^  for  the  consequences 
both  of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  are  represented  in  the 
same  tree,  is  the  design  of  a  peculiar  sculpture  in  stone^  of  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in'  the  Christian  Museum  at 
Treves,  unfortunately  but  a  fragment,  which  belonged  to  the 
tomb  of  the  archbishop 'Henry  of  Pistingen  (died  1286),  which 
was  erected  in  a  niche  of  the  cathedral  there,  and  destroyed  in 
1795.  The  tree  is  still  visible  with  the  serpent  wound  about  it; 
it  is  thus  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  But  it  divides 
itself  above  into  two  arms,  the  branches  of  which  form  a  semi- 
circle. These  branches  with  their  leaves  and  fruit  are  very 
different;  the  leaves  on  the  left  are  thin  and  shrunk,  those  on 
the  right  fiill  and  strong ;  the  fruits  on  both  sides  are  opened 
and  form  receptacles  for  human  heads ;  but  on  the  left  they  are 
death^s  heads,  and  on  the  right  the  heads  of  winged  angels. 
The  difference  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  position  of  the  serpent, 
which  indeed  has  wound  itself  round  the  stems  of  both  branches, 
but  with  its  head  directed  to  where  death  has  its  harvest.  Thus 
upon  one  side  the  menaced  consequence  of  sin  displays  itself; 
on  the  other,  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
by  which  the  power  has  been  taken  from  death :  still  farther, 
the  death  of  believers  is  a  rest  in  peace  and  a  passage  to  the 
spirits  of  the  saints  above,  as  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
softly  slumbering  angel-heads.  This  symbolization  is  continued 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  for  the  tomb  is  to  the  south, 
the  branches  with  the  deaths'-heads  are  to  the  west,  the  angel- 
heads  to  the  east,  and  these  quarters  of  the  heavens  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  opposed  powers  of  death  and  life. 

4.  In  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  is  indeed  described ;  but  however  frequent  the  art- 
representation  of  the  city  of  God,  this  mystic  tree  is  but  seldom 
made  the  subject  of  representation.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  famous  sculptures  on  the  portal  of  Vezelay,  where  Christ 
appears  in  the  midst  of  the  eleven  apostles,  and  thus  after  the 
resurrection,  and  when  he  commissions  them  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  all  the  world.  On  the  upper  border,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mandorla,  where  Christ  appears  enthroned,  on  the  left  side 
waves  are  to  be  seen,  on  the  right  (as  it  has  been  explained)  a 
trunk  of  a  tree;  the  origin  of  both  is  undeveloped.  If  this 
explanation  were  the  true  one,  the  meaning  of  the  figures  would 
probably  be  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xxi., 
namely :  that  the  river  of  living  water  which  proceeds  from  the 
throne  of  God,  and  the  tree  with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
are  meant.    But  since  the  sculptured  work  is  obscure,  the  single 
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brancli  of  a  fruit-bearing  tree  makes  it  doubtful  if  this  be  the 
meaning ;  besides,  the  whole  design  seems  not  well  adapted  to 
Apocalyptic  representation,  as  Christ  appears  before  his  ascen- 
sion. He  is  plainly  visible,  however,  in  the  mosaic,  on  the  tri- 
bune of  the  Lateran  Basilica,  of  the  year  1291,  in  the  middle 
of  which,  under  the  bust  of  Christ,  a  great  cross  is  erected,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  four  streams  of  Paradise  flow  forth.  Be- 
tween both,  exactly  under  the  cross,  a  city  is  visible,  before  the 
gate  of  which  a  cherub  stands  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  which  are  guarded  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  a  palm-tree  is  seen,  and  on  its  top  sits 
the  phoenix.  This  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Christian  symboli- 
zation  of  the  phoenix  and  the  palm-tree.  There  is  here,  how- 
ever, the  same  tree  in  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  the  original  record  describes  as  the  tree  of  life ;  for  in 
this  mosaic  work  the  city  of  God  is  generally  represented  as 
restored  Paradise,  the  signs  of  which  are  the  four  rivers  and  the 
cherub  with  the  naked  sword. 

5.  Finally,  the  representation  of  the  cross  as  a  tree  stands 
related  to  these  descriptions  and  traditions  of  it ;  but  here  there 
are  difierent  forms  and  motives  to  be  distinguished. 

These  forms  are  given  along  with  a  history  of  the  tree  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  is  adorned  with  miniatures,  and  consists  of  a  poem  in  old 
English.  There  occurs  here,  as  it  seems,  the  legend  of  the  wood 
of  the  cross,  as  derived  from  the  branch  out  of  Paradise,  which 
was  planted  on  Adam^s  grave.  From  this  manuscript  two  en- 
gravings have  been  published ;  one,  a  living  tree  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  growing  in  the  wilderness,  where  Moses  found  it,  and 
with  it  wrought  his  miracles. 

As  to  what  generally  concerns  the  tree  of  the  cross  in  the 
last  reference,  we  observe,  as  well  to  be  noted,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  representation  which  has  prevailed  since  the  twelfth 
century.  The  cross  up  to  this  time  had  been  represented  as  a 
square  hewn  beam  with  the  transverse  piece ;  the  innovation 
proves  that  it  had  been  done  with  a  purpose :  it  was  not  a  tra- 
ditional form,  as  if  the  first  best  tree  at  hand  had  been  chosen ; 
but  there  is  perceptible  here  a  new  motive,  the  development  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  when  the  legends  concerning 
the  wood  of  the  cross  began  to  prevail. 

The  cross  is  now  first  represented  as  a  natural  tree,  round, 
and  still  covered  with  its  bark — but  as  a  tree  cut  down  having 
no  more  life  in  itself.  It  thus  refers  us  back  to  the  legend 
according  to  which  it  is  the  tree  of  knowledge,  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  the  pool  of  Bethesda.     This  form  the  cross  bears  in 
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the  representation  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  in  a  series  of  sculp- 
tures^ and  also  in  an  ivory  relief  from  Bamberg,  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
oftener  in  the  twelfth  century ;  especially  in  a  crucifix  of  pinch- 
beck gilt  enclosing  wood,  at  Quedlinburg ;  and  in  a  crucifix  of 
copper  gilt  in  the  former  collection  of  Debriige  and  Labarte, 
where  it  shews  also  the  *commencement  of  the  branches.  Far- 
ther :  in  sculptures  on  churches,  as  at  Nowgorod  (where  it  con- 
sists of  two  palm-trees)  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  on  the 
western  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

After  this  time  the  tree  of  the  cross  appears  in  paintings  of 
green  wood,  especially  in  the  window-paintings  of  several  French 
cathedrals,  as  at  Bourges  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  here  the 
tree  appears  to  support  itself  on  its  roots,  and  the  origin  of  the 
branches  is  to  be  seen. 

Finally,  the  cross  attains  the  perfect  development  of  a  tree 
furnished  with  trees  and  branches ;  and  in  this  form  it  points 
to  its  corresponding  significance,  as  it  is  thus  celebrated  as  the 
tree  of  life.  This  form,  namely,  that  of  a  tree  with  branches 
and  boughs,  appears  in  the  cross  of  a  crucifix  of  silver  gilt  which 
stood  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  and  which 
was  of  the  thirteenth  century.  However,  this  figure  was  stolen 
when  the  monument  was  removed  to  Cassel  by  the  Westphalian 
government.  We  possess  a  description  of  an  image  of  a  similar 
kind,  sketched  and  designed  by  Bonaventura,  one  of  the  greatest 
divines  of  the  middle  ages  (died  1274),  in  a  special  treatise  on 
'^the  tree  of  life/'  to  this  there  was  attached  a  drawing  which 
I  have  found  in  the  British  Museum."*  An  engraving  also  accom- 
panies the  treatise  in  his  printed  works.  It  is  the  tree  of  life 
of  Christ,  who  in  person,  as  the  crucified  one,  is  there  repre- 
sented :  moreover,  his  life  is  described  in  verses  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  The  author  sets  out  in  his  preface  by  observing, 
that  whoever,  as  Christ's  disciple,  will  be  crucified  with  him 
(according  to  the  words  in  Gal.  ii.  19),  must  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ  continually  about  with  him,  and  contemplate  the  sufifer- 
ings  of  the  Lord,  his  labours,  and  his  love,  with  lively  recollec- 
tion, with  quick  understanding  and  loving  will.  To  this  end  he 
has  gathered  from  the  forest  of  the  Gospel,  which  treats  at  large 
of  the  life,  sufferings,  and  glory  of  Jesus,  this  bundle  of  myrrh 
(Song,  of  Sol.  i.  8).  "And  because,^'  he  continues,  "the  figure 
helps  the  understanding,  I  have  from  much  collected  a  little, 

"■  Cod,  Arundel^  83,  containing  a  Latin  Psalter  and  symbolic  plates.  Here 
the.  *^  lignum  yit» ''  is  twice  depicted,  the  second  time  with  the  name  of  Bona- 
yentora. 
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and  have  so  disposed  and  arranged  it  by  means  of  this  meta- 
phorical tree,  that  in  its  first  and  lowest  branches  I  have  described 
the  birth  and  life  of  the  Redeemer, — in  the  middle,  his  suflFer- 
ings, — and  in  the  uppermost,  his  glory.  And  thus  in  the  first 
row  of  branches  there  are  four  inscriptions  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  the  same  on  the  second  and  third ;  and  in  each  of  these 
there  hangs  as  fruit  a  single  sprig,  or  twelve  in  all,  which  bear 
twelve  different  kinds  of  fruit,  according  to  the  mystery  of  the 
tree  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  Imagine  now,  in  spirit,  a  tree,  whose 
root  is  continually  watered  by  a  flowing  spring,  which  becomes 
a  great  and  swelling  river  with  four  ostiaries  watering  the  Para- 
dise of  the  whole  church.  Further,  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree 
there  come  twelve  branches  supplied  with  leaves,  from  whence 
proceed  blossoms  and  fruits ;  and  the  leaf  is  for  every  kind  of 
disease  the  most  healing  medicine,  as  well  preventative  as  cura- 
tive, since  the  wood  of  the  cross  is  the  power  of  God,  which 
saves  all  who  believe  (Rom.  i.  16).  Its  blossoms  are  adorned 
with  the  brightest  and  most  varied  colours,  while  they  breathe 
the  sweetest  perfume,  so  that  they  revive  and  attract  the  fainting 
hearts  that  long  for  them.  The  fruit  is  of  twelve  kinds,  and 
possesses  in  itself  every  charm  and  the  most  exquisite  taste; 
and  it  is  ever  set  before  the  members  of  God's  household,  that 
they  may  at  all  seasons  eat  of  it,  never  satisfied  and  yet  never 
surfeited.  And  this  is  the  fruit  which  proceeded  from  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  tree  of  the  cross  attained  its  savoury 
ripeness  through  the  noontide  heat  of  the  eternal  sun, — namely, 
the  love  of  Christ, — and  which  is  set  in  the  garden  of  the  hea- 
venly Paradise,  i.e.,  the  church  of  God,  before  those  who  desire 
to  eat  thereof.  This  is  shewn  in  the  first  stanza,  which  runs 
thus, — 

0  crux,  frutex  salvificus, 

Vivo  fonte  rigatus, 

Cujus  flos  aromaticus 

Fructus  desiderdtus." 

Although,  however,  this  fruit  is  one  and  undivided,  yet  be- 
cause, according  to  its  manifold  nature,  dignity,  strength,  and 
power,  it  nourishes  pious  souls  with  many  consolations,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  number  twelve,  so  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
is  set  forth  on  twelve  branches,  and  therein  described,  so  that 
each  one  who  has  given  himself  to  Christ  may  partake  of  its 
sweet  flavour  as  he  considers : — 

On  the  1st  branch  the  glorious  origin  of  the  Redeemer  and  his 
sweet  birth ; 

„      2nd      „      his  humble  walk  and  condescension ; 

„      3rd       „      the  height  of  his  perfect  virtue ; 
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On  the  4tli  branch  the  fulness  of  the  richest  and  most  perfect 
piety; 
„      5th       „      confidence  in  the  approach  of  suffering; 
„      6th       „      patience  under  offences  and  maledictions ; 
„      7th       „      fortitude  in  bearing  the  pains  of  the  bitter 

cross; 
„      8th       „      victory  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
„      9th       „      the  new  life  of  the  resurrection ; 
„    10th      „      the  sublimity  of  the  ascension  with  its  spi- 
ritual graces ; 
„    11th       „      the  justice  of  the  future  judgment; 
„    12th       „      the  eternity  of  God's  kingdom. 
To  each  of  these  branches  there  belong  in  the  accompanying 
picture  four  lines  written  on  the  leaves,  which  illustrate  these 
qualities  by  incidents  and  circumstances  taken  from  the  life  of 
Jesus.     Thus  there  stands  on  the  first  branch : — 
Jesus  ex  Deo  genitus, 
Jesus  prsefiguratus, 
Jesus  emissus  coelitus, 
Jesus  Maria  natus. 
And  on  the  twelfth : — 

Jesus  rex  regis  filius^ 
Jesus  liber  signatus, 
Jesus  fontalis  radius, 
Jesus  finis  optatus. 
These  forty-eight  lines  serve  in  the  book  itself  as  themes  for 
short  and  animating  reflections.     The   introduction,  however, 
after  the  enunciation  of  the  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  closes  with 
the  following  application : — "  These  I  call  fruits,  because  they 
minister  by  their  great  loveliness  to  the  delight,  and  by  their 
nourishing  virtue,  to  the  strength  of  the  soul,  which  reflects 
thereon,  and  sets  before  itself  the  one  thing  alone,  keeping  far 
from  the  example  of  Adam's  transgression,  who  preferred  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  the  tree  of  life.     From 
him  this  tree  will  not  be  withheld  who  prefers  reason  to  faith, 
investigation  to  piety,  curiosity  to  simplicity,  and  the  lusts  and 
wisdom   of  the  flesh   to   the   cross   of  Christ,   by  which   the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
and  increased  sevenfold. '^ 

Looking  back  to  the  representations  in  art,  we  see  that  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  cross  in  itself,  and  adorned  with 
foliage,  has  occupied  a  chief  place  among  the  adornments  of 
the  churches  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  As  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  extremities  of  the  gables  and 
towers,  small  as  well  as  large,  and  in  a  regularly  constructed 
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branch  consisting  of  several  leaves  and  stalks^  which  now  form 
a  sinople^  now  a  double  or  a  triple  cross,  looking  every  way.* 
Thislbrmation,  indeed,  corresponds  with  that  vegetable  character 
which  constitutes  a  chief  trait  of  this  architecture;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  cross  is  transmuted  into  a  living  branch,  a  tree  of  life, 
and  thus  soars  above  the  architecture,  we  see  an  expression  of 
that  devout  and  symbolizing  faith  with  which  art  was  then 
inspired. 

In  the  representation  of  the  cruciiSed  one,  however,  we  find 
the  tree  of  life,  the  cross,  especially  formed  as  a  vine,  whereby, 
with  the  idea  of  the  living  wood,  a  peculiar  symbolization, 
taking  its  direction  from  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  unites 
itself.     To  this,  however,  we  are  conducted  by  several  steps. 

First,  the  thought  that  Christ  himself  like  a  vine  has  hung 
upon  the  cross,  as  the  hymn  of  Portunatus  (Crux  benedicta 
nitet),  which  contains  at  the  close  the  following  address  to  it : — 

"Thou  shin'st  where  living  waters  wet  the  ground, 
And  from  thy  blooming  leaves  spread*  st  fragrance  round, 
Between  thine  arms  extended  hangs  a  vine. 
Whence  pierced  with  wounds  doth  flow  a  precious  wine ;" 

where  the  cross  itself  is  described  as  a  living  tree,  according  to 
the  first  Psalm.  A  painting  on  the  wall  in  the  chapel  at  Aquileja, 
over  the  entrance  which  leads  to  the  church  de'  Pagani,  follows 
the  same  idea  with  rich  symbolic  embellishment.  Of  this 
painting  what  we  have  now  to  say  .is  that  the  <;rucifix  is  framed 
as  usual,  but  at  its  foot  a  vine  shoots  forth,  which  rising 
upwards  winds  itself  round  the  feet  and  the  body  of  Christ, 
then,  in  front  of  the  breast  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
which  twine  themselves  still  farther  round  his  arms.  There 
plainly,  the  vine  is  a  symbol  of  Christ.  Again,  through  the 
union  of  the  vine  with  the  cross,  the  life-giving  power  of  the 
latter  is  made  evident  in  a  representation  of  the  crucified 
Redeemer,  contained  in  the  mosaics  of  St.  Clement  in  Rome,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pulpit,  the  Redeemer  is  seen  on  the  cross,  which  has  its  usual 
form,  but  stands  in  a  vine,  which,  in  arabesque-fashion,  spreads 
itself  over  the  whole  ceiling  above.  This  vine  denotes  the 
Church,  as  the  inscription  shews,  as  also  the  connection  between 
the  vine  and  the  cross  itself  makes  evident.  "  The  Church  of 
Christ,  it  is  there  said,  we  represent  by  this  vine ;  what  the  law 
withered,  the  cross  made  green  again.^' 

In  a  glass  painting  at  St.  Denis,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  the  abbot  Suger  caused  to  be  made,  we  farther  find  the 

"  Boisser^e,  History  and  Description  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne, 
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cross  itself  as  a  hewn  but  yet  green  piece  of  wood,  of  which 
the  upright  stem  is  covered  with  vine-tresses  which  spread 
themselves  over  it  in  an  arabesque  form. 

Finally,  the  cross  itself  is  represented  as  a  vine  with  leaves 
and  grapes  in  the  crucifix  on  a  stole  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  German  Museum  at  Numberg. 

6.  Thus  the  later  period  goes  beyond  the  simple  symboliza- 
tion  of  the  more  living  epochs ;  it  assumes,  indeed,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  older  period,  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  circle 
of  the  art-representations  here  discussed,  but  they  are  inter- 
.  woven  with  artistic  allegories. 

A  painting  of  the  crucifixion  in  the  collection  of  Sommerard 
(Hotel  Cluny)  at  Paris,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  shews  the  cross 
as  a  living  tree,  at  least  the  transverse  beams  are  furnished  with 
branches  and  leaves;  but  as  if  not  enough,  it  has  besides  four 
human  arms,  which  are  employed  with  an  allegoric  purpose, 
especially  the  arm  of  the  transverse  beam,  which  crowns  the 
figure  of  the  Church,  while  the  other  strikes  oflF  the  head  from  the 
synagogue.  And  as  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  its  twofold  sig- 
nification, according  to  which  not  only  death  but  life  belongs 
to  it,  we  find  a  corresponding  idea  to  that  which  is  developed  in 
the  stone  carvings  at  Treves  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  a  miniature  painting  of  Berthold  Furtmeyr,  citizen  and 
painter  at  Regensburg,  which  is  contained  in  the  missal  executed 
at  the  order  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  in  the  year  1484, 
and  which  at  present  adorns  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.** 
The  painting  is  annexed  to  the  officium  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
serves  for  the  glorification  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  supper, 
by  reference  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  This  tree  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  painting,  the  serpent  winding  round  it :  at  the 
foot  of  it  lies  Adam,  supporting  his  head  reflectively,  while  an 
accompanying  motto  says,  that  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  was  vanquished  by  the  serpent.  The  tree,  however,  bears 
two  kinds  of  fruit,  apples  and  the  host  intermixed;  between 
them,  however,  to  the  left  is  a  death^s  head,  and  to  the  right  a 
crucifix.  Corresponding  with  this  is  the  incident  represented 
beneath  and  beside  the  tree.  On  the  left  stands  Eve,  giving  out 
the  apples  which  she  receives  from  the  serpent  to  a  greedy 
crowd ;  here  death  appears  with  his  finger  pointing  to  the  crowd 
as  to  his  booty,  while- the  words  are  annexed — "From  hence 
comes  death  to  the  wicked,  life  to  the  good  (mors  est  malis  vita 
bonis  inde).*'  On  the  opposite  side,  a  crowned  female  figure, 
either  Mary  in  contrast  with  Eve,  or  allegorically  the  Church, 

•  Cod.  Pictur.^  22,  vol.  iii. 
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takes  the  host  from  the  tree,  and  hands  it  forth  to  an  equally 
greedy  crowd ;  here  it  is  an  angel  who  looks  on,  and  observes 
what  is  done,  while  he  pronounces  the  words — "Behold  the 
bread  of  angels,  which  has  become  the  food  of  pilgrims  (ecce 
panis  angelorum  factus  cibus  viatorum)."^ 

In  our  own  times,  a  modification  of  the  legend  concerning 
the  connection  of  the  cross  with  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  still 
in  the  sense  of  the  original  allegorization,  has  been  made  in  favour 
of  the  tree  of  life,  by  an  artist,  Gustav  Konig,  who  after  completing 
most  excellent  drawings  of  Luther^s  life  and  hymns,  commenced 
to  illustrate  symbolically  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  has  given  a 
design  for  the  twenty-second  psalm,  at  once  simple  and  beautiful. 
In  the  centre  appears  king  David,  bowed  under  the  chastening 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  longing  for  salvation.  From  thence  the 
eye  is  led  back  to  the  cause  of  all  wickedness  in  the  first  sin,  and 
up  to  the  fiilfilment  of  desire  in  the  redemption  :  namely,  in  the 
lower  space  on  both  sides  there  are  represented  the  fallen  human 
pair,  who  are  thrust  out  of  the  sea  of  light  of  Paradise  into  the 
night  of  the  world,  and  Cain,  who  flees  from  the  corpse  of  Abel ; 
Christ  on  the  cross  fills  the  upper  space.  Throughout  the  space, 
however,  the  tree  of  life  extends  its  roots  and  branches.  And, 
indeed,  its  roots  extend  from  the  clear  space  of  Paradise  into 
the  darkness  of  the  world :  for  they  form  the  ground  on  which 
Adam  and  Eve  stand,  to  whom  the  promise  made  by  God  of  a 
future  Redeemer  is  revealed ;  and  in  this  ground  too,  rests  the 
corpse  of  the  righteous  Abel.  In  the  middle  of  its  trunk,  how- 
ever, the  tree  of  life  begins  anew  to  bloom ;  it  divides  itself  into 
two  arms,  where  it  takes  David  up,  and  still  rising  higher,  it 
becomes  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  bears  that  fruit  of  life, 
the  partaking  of  which  is  no  more  prevented  by  the  flaming 
cherub.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the  accompanying  explanation,  the 
obedience  of  Christ  has  made  good  the  disobedience  of  Adam ; 
the  blood  of  Christ  speaks  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ; 
the  suflerings  of  the  Son  of  David  are  not  sufl^erings  for  his  own 
sins,  but  suflerings  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  back- 
ground of  the  upper  picture  therefore  brightens — ^in  contrast  to 
the  night  which  envelops  Adam,  Cain,  and  David — into  the 
solemn  splendour  of  a  star-lit  sky. 

[The  translator  lias  omitted  from  the  foregoing,  various  notes  and  references, 
as  well  as  descriptions  of  illustrations  in  the  original,  as  it  appears  in  the  Evan- 
geliacher  KaUnder  for  1863.— Ed.  7.  8,  L.]  . 


f  These  two  yerses  are  from  the  Sequens  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  Supper, 
which  begins  "  Lauda  Sion  salvatorem."  According  to  thlSj  factus  must  be  read 
instead  of  sanctus. 
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PBOYEEBS  XZm.  29-35,  PHILOLOGICALLT  EXAMINED,  AND 
TRANSLATED. 

Many  of  the  words  in  this  passage  have  been  variously  ren- 
dered in  ancient  and  modern  versions^  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
polyglots  of  Walton  and  Bagster.  The  same  fact  is  exemplified 
in  recent  translations ;  and  flippant  reviews  have  only  increased 
the  diversity,  without  at  all  tending  to  settle  the  meaning.  And 
yet  that  meaning  seems  sufficiently  obvious.  This  is  not  to 
intimate  that  we  are  going  to  descend  deeply  among  the  roots  of 
the  passage,  without  which  they  may  be  exhibited  sufficiently. 
A  very  little  trouble,  in  laying  the  different  clauses  opeu  to 
view,  may  serve,  without  parade,  to  give  a  literal,  easy,  and 
consistent  meaning  to  the  whole.  This  will  require  attention  to 
Hebrew  usage,  rather  than  the  playing  off  of  modern  poetical 
conceits. 

We  shall  first  give  the  clauses  as  they  stand  in  the  English 
standard  version. 

Ver.  29.  ''Who  hath  woe?   who  hath  sorrow P^'—'^Mi,  oi, 

rendered  woe,  is  from  iTlM,  avah,  to  which  three  significations 
are  given, — ^to  long  for,  to  howl,  and  to  describe.  Generally, 
the  versions  in  the  polyglots  referred  to,  and  other  versions,  as 
Marathi,  Qujariti,  Arabic,  Persian,  De  Sacy,  Boothroyd,  etc., 
take  the  word  in  the  sense  of  woe.  It  is  a  sense  readily  sug- 
gested by  the  intemperate  habit  about  to  be  spoken  of.  Yet 
we  cannot  say,  with  Boothroyd,  that  we  adopt  it  in  preference 
to  the  sense  of  longing  given  by  Dathe ;  for  the  latter  more 
truly  expresses  the  morbid  appetite  produced  by  the  habit,  and 
hetter  accords  with  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  ''  I  shall 
eeek  it  Jret  again.*'  If  the  former  sense  be  urged,  not  only 
authorities,  but  reasons  should  be  adduced. 

The  word  here  rendered  sorrow  is  variously  represented  in 
versions.  Thus  the  LXX.=  ^opu^o?;  Syr.=perturbation ;  Je- 
rome (followed  by  De  S£lcj)=cujus  patri  vae?  whose  father  has 
woe?    This  is  a  divergence  from  other  translations,  which,  if 

not  sustained,  can  at  least  easily  be  accounted  for.  "^IM,  aboi, 
if  pronounced,  as  Jerome  did,  without  points,  would  be  abvi=z 
ab  (father)  with  vi,  the  word  in  the  first  clause,  if  the  syllables 
be  read  separately.  Arias  Montanus=6'^e«/a^.  This,  like  the 
last,  seems  most  naturally  to  refer  to  the  intemperate  appetite. 

The  word  should  be  derived,  not  from  2M,  but  POM,  abah, 
desideravit ;  the  paul  participle  is  the  form  in  question, — "  who 
has, — or  to  whom  are  there — cravings  V 

q2 
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"  Who  hath  contentions  ?  who  hath  babblings  ?'' — The  word 
for  contentions  is  variously  rendered,  in  the  senses  of  judg- 
ments, evils,  loquacity,  pitfalls  (into  which  the  intemperate  are 
in  danger  of  toppling),  broils,  etc.  The  word  is  in  the  form  of 
the  hiphil  participle  unpointed,  and  literally  denotes  causes  or 
causers  of  contentions,    "  Babblings/^ — more  literally  complaints, 

30.  "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ; 

They  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine/\ 
Literally  mixture;  some  philologies,  we  pause  not  here  to 
specify. 

31.  "  Look  not  on  the  wine,  when  it  is  red; 

When  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup!^ 

The  verb  translated  look  is  M^ID,  tere,  with  negative  al,  having, 
as  the  future  or  inceptive  tense  often  has,  an  imperative  force. 
This  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew.     We  find  the 

idiom  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe,  ^'i,  ki,  literally  because^  is  often, 
as  here,  rendered  when ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  the  most  logical, 
"  look  not  at  the  wine,  because  it  is  red,^^  =  because  of  its  red- 
ness ;  make  not  that  a  reason  for  gloating  on  the  tempting  goblet. 

^^  It  is  red  :^'  D^MD^  yithadam,  is  the  hithpael  or  reflexive 
form,  which  (see  Hurwitz's  Heb.  Gram,)  often  signifies  mere 
pretension,  or  feigning  to  be,  what  one  is  not ;  and  (Ges.  Heb. 
Gram,)  ostendere,  videri,  jactare.  Thus  the  meaning  is :  it 
assumes,  or  affects  to  be  red.  Mr.  Young  very  properly  has 
rendered  it,  "  shews  itself  red."  Throughout  the  passage,  the 
wine  is  personified  as  a  companion  detaining  the  toper  to  a  late 
hour,  and  displaying  a  brilliant  hue  to  fascinate  him. 

*'  When  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup/' — Colour  is  =  Heb., 

X^if,  ain,  eye.  The  LXX.  have ="  My  eyes  ;*'  and  apply  the 
phrase  to  the  person,  not  to  the  wine.  Jerome  has  colour ;  the 
Syr,  =  eye;  as  have  the  Targum,  Ostervald,  De  Sacy,  and  Arias 
Montanus.  We  censure  not  a  certain  critic  for  differing  from 
these  authorities ;  but  few  readers  will  defend  his  introduction 
of  the  word  ^'bubbles,'' — a  word  nowhere  represented  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  therefore  cannot  with  propriety  appear 
in  any  translation.  In  versions,  ancient  or  modern,  we  find  no 
trace  of  such  word ;  nor  in  lexicons  do  we  find  any  such  sense 
attached  to  the  word  for  eye.  If  any  lexicographer  did  give 
such  quasi  sense,  we  should  be  obliged  to  reject  it  from  want 
of  Hebrew  usage.     This  critical  bubble  may  be  left  to  burst. 

In  the  English  version  the  word  ain  is  several  times  rendered 
by  fountain  or  well ;  a  few  times  by  face  (of  the  earth) ;  several 
times  colour;  and  once  resemblance.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of 
eye  it  occurs  very  frequently.     Lexicpgraphers  are  not  at  one 
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about  its  derivation  ;.  some,  as  Gesenius  and  Castellus,  deducing 
it  from  the  Arabic  ^^U,  aan=imanavit  (flowed);  others,  as 
Young,  and  the  Hebrew  Concordance,  from  the  Heb.  pi^,  un= 
to  eye^  or  survey ;  and  others  again,  as  Newman  and  Davidson, 
making  the  word  itself  a  root.  Its  usage,  however,  is  obvious. 
Applied  to  physical  phenomena,  it  expresses  a  fountain,  and  is 
in  a  few  instances  rendered  face  (=surface)  of  the  land ;  but  in 
these  cases  landscape  would  more  literally  and  idiomatically 
represent  it.  Applied  to  the  human  visual  organ,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  one  derivation,  the  fountain  of  tears ;  and  according 
to  the  others,  simply  that  organ.  On  the  basis  of  any  of  the 
derivations,  its  glancing  lustre  makes  it  a  word  for  colour :  but 
this  is  of  course  metaphorical,  and  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  other  express  word  for  colour.*  Hue  is  in  such  cases 
the  most  direct  rendering.  The  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  "  ft 
giveth  its  hue  in  the  cup  J' 

We  might  indeed  adhere  more  closely  to  the  personification 
by  the  use  in  each  instance  of  the  personal  pronoun  he. 

"  When  it  moveth  itself  aright." — The  word  "  when ''  is  in- 
serted by  the  translators.  To  the  clause  thus  rendered  we  can 
attach  no  idea  ;  nor  do  other  versions  render  much,  if  any  aid  : 
e.  g.,  the  LXX.,  "  Afterward  thou  shalt  go  more  naked  than  a 
pestle.^'  The  Syr.,  ^'  converse  ye  with  just  men,'^  is  plain  in 
meaning,  but  remote  from  the  original.  Nor  is  Jerome's 
"  walketh  blandly  ^'  any  better.  A  shade  closer  is  that  of  the 
Targum, — "  walketh  rightly.'*  A  recent  translation  has,  "  It 
goeth  up  and  down  through  the  upright ;"  the  sense  of  which 
an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  reviewing  "  does  not  think  it  polite 
to  mention.''  Execrable  is  the  pruriency  that  invented,  not 
discovered,  in  the  words  such  idea.  And  here  is  his  proposal : 
''  goes  down  straight."  If  this  be  not  more  open  to  the  same 
objection, — '^  where  ignorance  is  bliss," .    This  also  ignores 

the  hithpael  or  reflexive  form  ^^bilJl*',  yilhhalek,  or  else  clumsily 
attempts  to  express  it  by  "  down."  It  is  true  the  English  in 
one  or  two  cases  of  the  same  form  has  "  up  and  down,"  but  it 
has  in  other  instances  "  to  and  fro."  Both  cannot  be  correct. 
But  the  verb  expresses  neither  "up"  nor  "down,"  but  simply 
progression  or  motion.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  this 
"  corrector "  ludicrously  assigns  a*  "  straight "  passage  to  the 

«  Were  the  comparative  philology  closely  traced,  a  resemblance  would  be 
foand  to  the  English  hue^  which  Webster  derives  from  the  Saxoii  hiewe^  hiwian, 
which  again  seems  not  remote  from  the  Sans,  nayan^  and  the  Gr.  ofi/ia.  But  as 
a  suspicion  often  rests  on  etymologies  as  fanciful,  we  waive  any  application  of 
this. 
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wine,  from  the  cup  to  the  stomach  of  the  toper.  Now  to  educe 
a  plain  sense, — the  sense, — we  have  only,  as  before,  to  follow 
grammar  and  idiom.  As  from  the  beginning  the  wine  is  per- 
sonified, giving  out  its  (or  his)  hue,  so  here  it  affects  to  move, — 
and  among  whom,  or  what  ? — those  persons,  or  rather  things, 

that  are  right.  D^^^lttt^,  mesharim,  is  sometimes  explained  as 
an  abstract, — equity;  but  in  some  places,  as  Psalm  xvii.  2; 
Prov.  viii.  6,  it  is  more  literally  rendered,  ''equal  or  right 
things.^'     It  is  thus  said  of  the  beverage  personified  : — 

"  It  affecteth  to  walk  among  right  things j' — or  just  persons. 
It  aspires  to  be  classed  among  the  good  things  provided  of  God 
for  human  enjoyment.  But  while  it  seeks  such  association,  its 
true  character  is  depicted  in  the  sequel. 

32.  "  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 

adder/' — Here  "ID^^'^rTM,  akharitho,  is  a  noun  with  a  pronominal 
affix  ;  and  it  means,  not  "  at  the  last,"  but  "  its  end."  This  is 
the  nominative  to  the  verb :  "  its  end,  like  a  serpent,  biteth." 

*'3')5^D!?,  tsiphaoni,  the  word  here  rendered  adder,  is  defined  viper 
and  asp :  by  the  LXX.  rendered  ^a<ri>ua-Ko<;  and  /ice/oao-ny? ;  by 
Jer.,  regulus;  in  the  Eng.,  Is.  ii.  8,  ''cockatrice.''  All  these 
words  refer  to  a  serpent,  real  or  fabulous.  It  is  considered  the 
same  as  the  Indian  nag,  called  through  the  Portuguese  cobra ; 
Latin,  coluber.  The  special  characteristic  of  this  snake,  besides 
its  poison-fangs,  is  its  power  of  indicating  its  resentment,  by 
distending  the  loose  skin  of  its  head  in  the  manner  of  a  hood, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  appropriately  called  the  hooded  snake. 
This  the  Hebrew  strikingly  expresses.  It  is  impossible  that 
"  stingeth "  can  be  the  meaning,  unless  we  suppose  Solomon, 
with  all  his  renown  for  physical  science,  to  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  zoology,  by  ascribing  the  serpent's  poison  to  a  sting 
instead  of  the  fangs.    But  he  made  no  such  mistake.    The  word 

is  ttTlD,  parash,  rendered  in  the  English,  show,  scatter,  etc., 
and  defined  by  Gesenius,  separavit,  distendit,  etc. :  "  and  like  a 
hooded  snake,  distendeth." 

33.  "  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women." — We  pretend 
to  no  depth  in  the  philosophy  of  drunkenness,  but  we  are  mis- 
taken if  the  head  swimming  in  the  fumes  of  alcohol  is  occupied 
with  thoughts  of  "  strange  women."     The  text  has  not  a  word 

for  "  women,"  but  only  the  feminine  plural  tTDI,  zaroth.  This 
is=the  neuter  plural  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  stated  by  Gesenius 
in  Heb  Inst.,  sec.  105,  the  Hebrew  having  no  neuter.  The 
meaning  is,  '^strange  things," — phantoms  floating  before  the 
eyes  dazzled  by  intoxication.     This  is  supported  by  the  Targum, 
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nay,  by  the  clause  following,  in  which  the  word  rendered  "  per- 
verse things^'  in  English  is  also  the  plural  feminine.  Thus  the 
version  should  be, — 

"  Thine  eyes  shall  see  strange  things^ 

And  thy  heart  shall  speak  plT)  perverse  things,^* 

34.  '^  Yea,  thou  shall  be  as  one  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea," — "  the  ?k€art  of  the  sea," — the  troughs  of  the  rest- 
less billows. 

"  Or  as  he  that  lieth  on  the  top  of  a  mast" — 72n,  khebel, 
here  rendered  ^^mast,"  occurs  in  that  sense,  and  as  pointed, 
only  in  this  place.  And  here  it  obviously  cannot  mean  mast; 
for  no  man  ever  slept  oh  the  top  of  a  pole.  Newman  (Lex,) 
says  that  khebel,  "in  this  one  place,  is  called  mast,  from  the 
ropes  ',"  but  as  the  word  means  a  "  rope,"  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  a  rope  is  called  mast  from  the  ropes.  Though  a  man 
could  not  lie  on  the  top  of  a  mast,  he  could  sleep  in  the  shrouds, 
or  on  the  maintop,  on  a  platform  amid  many  ropes.  So 
Shakespeare  describes  the  sea-boy  asleep,  *'  mid  deafening  clamour 
in  the  slippery  shrouds"  This,  though  most  obvious  in  modern 
ships,  applies  also  to  some  ancient  ones,  such  as  figured  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  where  the  shrouds  are  surmounted  by  a 
yard.  The  ancient  versions  vary,  some  of  them  having,  "  lieth 
in  much  tempest."  We  should  say,  ''lieth  on  the  top  of  a 
cable"  The  only  alternative  that  occurs  would  be  the  sense 
defined  in  lexicons,  of  a  snare  formed  by  rope,  or  destruction. 

35.  "  They  have  stricken  me,  and  I  was  not  sick ; 

They  have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not  : 
When  shall  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again" 
Can  a  man  asleep  say.  When  shall  I  awake  ?  This  supposes 
him  awake  already.  The  LXX.  make  the  clause  non-interro- 
gative, "  When  it  shall  be  morning."  Montanus  connects  the 
clause  with  the  preceding ;  and  the  athnach  accent, — if  accents 
be  admitted, — indicates  a  similar  construction.  This  will  be 
found  to  add  force  to  the  passage.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  soothing  wine,  though  beaten  and 
bruised,  I  heed  it  not;  I  am  sinking  into  a  delightful  sleep, 
from  which  I  know  not  when  I  shall  awake.  My  drink  is  my 
panacea ;  and  therefore  to  it  I  shall  still  resort. 

The  result  of  these  remarks  is  an  escape  from  criticisms 
and  jarring  versions  to  the  plain  tenor  of  the  text : — 
"  To  whom  are  there  longings  ?  to  whom  cravings  ? 
To  whom  causes  of  contention  ?  to  whom  complaints  ? 
To  whom  causeless  wounds  ?  to  whom  dimness  of  eyes  ? 
To  the  tarriers  with  vnne ;  to  the  comers  to  seek  mixture. 
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Look  not  on  wine  because  it  affects  redness ;  because  it  gives 

its  hue  in  the  cup ; — 
Affecteth  to  move  among  right  things. 
Its  end,  like  a  serpent,  biteth ;  like  a  hooded  snake,  dis- 

tendeth. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  strange  things;  and  thy  heart  shall 

speak  perverse  things. 
And  thou  shall  be  as  one  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  sea ;  and 

as  one  lying  on  the  top  of  a  rope. 
They  beat  me,  and  I  have  not  been  sick ; 
They  bruised  me,  and  I  have  not  known  when  I  shall  awake. 
I  shall  repeat — /  shall  seek  it  still." 

A  little  expansion  might  make  this  read  more  smoothly. 
But  our  aim  has  been  to  present  the  exact  sense  as  the  elements 
of  a  freer  version. 

Orientalist. 


Lfocal  Coiruige  in  Hcua. — In  Hasa  we  find  an  entirely  original  and  a  perfectly 
local  coinage,  namely,  the  "  Toweelah,"  or  **  long  bit,"  as  it  is  very  suitably 
called,  from  its  form.  It  consists  of  a  small  copper  bar,  much  like  a  stout  tack, 
abont  an  inch  in  length,  and  split  at  one  end,  with  the  fissures  slightly  opened ; 
so  that  it  looks  altogether  like  a  compressed  Y.  Along  one  of  its  flattened  sides 
run  a  few  Cufic  characters,  indicating  the  name  of  the  Carmathian  prince  under 
whose  auspices  this  choice  production  of  Arab  numismatics  was  achieved; 
nothing  else  is  to  be  read  on  the  Toweelah,  neither  date  nor  motto.  Three  of 
these  are  worth  a  ^^  gorsh,"  and  accordingly  every  copper  nail  separately  may 
equal  about  three  farthines.  This  currency  is  available  in  Hasa,  its  native 
place,  alone ;  and  hence  the  proverb,  "  Zey'  Toweelat-il-Hasa,"  "  like  a  Hasa 
long  bit,"  is  often  applied  to  a  person  who  can  only  make  himself  valuable  at 
home.  Silver  and  gold  Toweelahs  were  issued  in  the  days  of  Carmathian  glory ; 
but  they  have  been  long  since  melted  down.  Besides  the  copper  Toweelah,  this 
last  monetary  vestige  of  former  independence,  the  Persian  "  Toman,"  gold  or 
silver,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  rupee,  anna,  and  pice,  are  prevalent  in  Hasa. 
Turkish  or  French  coinage  will  not  pass  in  the  province,  no  more  than  the 
Nejdean  Ehordah  and  Djedeedah.  Owing  to  the  commercial  character  of  the 
population,  money  is  here  much  more  plentiful,  and  consequently  of  less 
relative  value,  than  in  the  interior.  My  readers  might  rightly  conjecture  that 
throughout  Arabia  barter  is  by  far  more  frequent  among  the  villagers,  and  even 
the  poorer  townsmen,  than  purchase  ;  though  in  Hasa  even  a  peasant  can  not 
unfrequently  count  down  silver  Tomans  and  brass  Toweelahs  when  occasion 
requires.  But  among  Bedouins  and  even  villagers  in  Nejed,  computation  in  an 
artificial  medium  surpasses  the  ordinary  range  of  human  faculties. — Pcdgrave^a 
Central  and  Eastern  Arahia, 
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BIBLICAL  LITEBATUBE  IN  FBANCE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.-PETEB  COMESTOB  AND  GUIAET  DESMOULINS. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
the  Paris  Ecole  des  Charles,  published  in  one  quarto  volume  a 
French  mediaeval  version  of  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  followed 
by  a  fragment  of  a  popular  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  by  a  selection  of  Saint  Bernard*^s  sermons.*  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  work,  written  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  and 
full  of  valuable  details,  contained,  in  point  of  fact,  a  succinct 
but  complete  survey  of  Biblical  literature  in  France  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  struck  me  that  the  subject  discussed  by  M. 
de  Lincy  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and,  accordingly,  I  purpose  de- 
voting to  it  a  few  remarks,  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  sources  of  information  supplied  by  other  works,  besides 
those  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  volume  under  consideration. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  addition 
to  the  liturgical  services  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  had  provided 
for  the  edification  of  their  flocks  a  series  of  popular  expositions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  century  and  a  half  before  Charle- 
magne's accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  customary,  both  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  and  also  in  several  provinces  of  France, 
for  the  bishops  to  explain  in  the  rustic  or  vulgar  tongue  the 
gospel  for  the  day,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Bible  which 
might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  service.  With  reference  to 
this  subject,  we  read  in  the  acts  of  Saint-Gall,  that  this  abbot, 
being  in  Bhetia,  was  one  day  requested  to  occupy  the  pulpit ; 
bishop  John  placed  himself  by  his  side,  and  Saint-Gall  having 

{^reached  a  sermon,  the  prelate  translated  it  into  the  vernacular 
anguage  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation.* 

Charlemagne,  as  every  body  knows,  neglected  nothing  which 
might  contribute  to  revive  throughout  his  vast  dominions  a  taste 
for  science  and  for  polite  literature.  Biblical  studies  in  par- 
ticular claimed  his  attention,  and  he  resolved  upon  encouraging 
them  in  every  possible  manner.*^    Like  Jerome,  who  devoted  his 

«  Les  qucUre  Uvres  dea  Boia  traduita  en  Frangais  du  xii®-  st^de,  auivia  d^un 
fragment  de  moralites  sur  Joh^  et  d'un  choix  de  sermons  de  Saint-Bernard^  publics 
par  M.  Leroax  de  Lincy.    4to.     Paris:  1841. 

*  Acta  8iS.  ordinis  &.  BenedicH^  secul.  ii.,  p.  246. — Leboeuf,  Becherckes  sur 
les  jolus  Anciennes  Traductions^  t.  xvii.,  p.  715  of  the  Mimoires  de  VAcad,  des  In- 
script,  et  Belles  Lettres,  4to.  edit. 

*  Unde  factum  est  ut  timere  incipuimus  ne  forte,  sicut  minor  erat  in  scri- 
bendo  prudentia,  ita  quoque  et  multo  minor  esset  quam  recte  esse  debuisset,  in 
Sanctarum  gcripturaram  ad  intelligendum  sapientia.    £t  bene  novimus,  omnes 
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energies  to  the  punctuation  of  the  sacred  text,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  better  understood,  Charlemagne  bestowed  special  care 
upon  that  branch  of  Biblical  criticism.  The  celebrated  Alcuin, 
to  whom  the  task  had  been  entrusted,  revised  the  whole  Bible, 
introducing  punctuation,  and  correcting  the  faults  which  had 
crept  into  the  text  through  the  ignorance  of  transcribers.  From 
the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the  schools,  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  soon  spread  abroad,  and,  thanks  to  the  impulse  given 
by  the  emperor,  tlie  Word  of  God  was  circulated  amongst  the 
laity,  chiefly  in  the  immediate  entourage  of  Charlemagne.  A 
general  taste  speedily  manifested  itself  for  such  researches,  and 
whenever  difficulties  occurred,  Alcuin  was  always  appealed  to  as 
the  person  most  qualified  to  clear  them  satisfactorily.^  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  evident  delight  with  which  the  learned 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  informs  him  that 
powerful  lords,  ladies  of  high  birth,  nay,  even  warriors,  did  not 
disdain  writing  to  him,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  true 
meaning  of  such  and  such  an  obscure  passage.  Charlemagne 
hailed  this  growing  taste  for  Biblical  studies,  and  in  the  diflFerent 
cathedral-schools  which  he  founded,  he  always  took  care  to  im- 
press upon  the  masters  the  necessity  of  making  their  pupils 
transcribe  only  a  pure  and  newly  revised  text.  The  Bible  had, 
in  fact,  become  the  foundation  of  all  other  intellectual  occupa- 
tions, and  had  thus  acquired  the  highest  place  in  the  pursuits  of 
scholars.* 

But  Charlemagne  was  not  satisfied  with  encouraging  the 
study  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  he  aimed  likewise  at  placing  the 
Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  that  numerous  class  of  his  sub- 
jects who  did  not  understand  the  favt)urite  idiom  of  the  Church ; 
in  807,  therefore,  he  commissioned  Strabo,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
and  Haimo,  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Theotisc 
language.-^  About  the  year  820,  a  Benedictine  monk,  named 
Otfrid,  composed  in  that  dialect  a  metrical  harmony  or  con- 
cordance of  the  four  gospels.  He  had  undertaken  that  work,  it 
is  said,  at  the  request  of  several  of  his  brethren,  and  also  at  the 
special  desire  of  a  noble  lady,  named  Judith,  who  wanted  the 
people  to  exercise  their  memory  more  profitably  than  by  learn- 

quia  quamvis  periculosiores  sunt  errores  sensuum.  Quamobrem  hortamur  vos 
litterarum  studia  non  solum  non  negligere,  verum  etiam  humillima  et  Deo  placita 
intentione  ad  hoc  certatim  discere,  ut  facilius  et  rectius  diyinarum  Scripturarura 
mysteria  valeatis  penetrare.  {Capitvlaria  regum  Francorum^  vol.  i.,  p.  202,  sub 
anno  786,  edit.  Baluze.) 

**  Cf.  Lebceufs  disquisition :  sur  VEtat  des  Sciences  dans  Vitendue  de  la  Mo- 
narchie  FrariQaise^  sous  Charlemagne.     1734.     12mo. 

*  Cf.  a  capitulary  of  the  year  789  in  Baluze's  collect.,  vol.  i.,  art.  70,  c.  237. 

/  Usscrius,  Historia  dogmaiica  conirovcrsite^  etc.     Lond. :  1690.     4to,  p.  111. 
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ing  offensive  and  profane  songs.^  Illyricus,  a  learned  critic  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  earliest  editor  of  Otfrid^s  work, 
assures  us  in  his  preface  that  he  saw  at  Strasburg  a  psalter  be- 
longing to  the  same  epoch,  and  written  in  the  same  dialect.  If 
we  may  believe  the  statement  of  an  old  Saxon  book  quoted  by 
Duchesne  {Receuil  des  Historiens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226),  these  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  made  at  the  command  of  Louis  le 
Debonnaire.* 

In  proportion  as  we  come  down  the  stream  of  time,  we  find 
versions  of  the  various  parts  of  Scripture  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous.  Thus,  towards  the  year  980,  Notkerus  Labeo 
translated  into  German  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms.* 
These  were,  together  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  portions  which  engaged  first  the  attention  of  trans- 
lators, and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  earliest  French 
renderings  are  all  borrowed  from  them.  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  such  a  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  Scriptures  above 
mentioned  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts  read  in 
church  on  Sundays  and  holy  days. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  the  downfall  of 
Charlemagne's  last  descendants,  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
once  more  got  into  disuse.  The  clerks  themselves  spoke  only 
an  ungrammatical  and  obscure  jargon.  Very  few  persons  could 
understand  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  passages  of  Scripture 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  divine  service.  The  eccle- 
siastical authorities  had  to  devise  some  remedy;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  prescriptions  made  to  the  prelates  by  the  council  held 
at  Tours  in  813  contain  the  following  clause :  "Easdem  homilias 
quisque  episcopus  aperte  transferre  studeat  in  Bomanam  Busticam 
linguam,  aut  Theotiscam,  quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligere 
quae  dicuntur.^'  The  same  directions  were  given  in  a  council 
convened  at  Mayence  in  847,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
fully  carried  out. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  astonished  at  finding  amongst 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  French  literature,  translations 
of  difierent  books  of  the  Bible.  As  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  they  are  to  be  met  with  both  in  the  idiom  of  the  South 
and  in  that  of  the  North.  About  the  year  1100  there  existed 
in  the  Langue  d'oil  a  poem  entitled,  La  nobla  Leyczon,  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  lines,  comprising  a  kind  of  resume  of  the 

r  Mabillon,  Annales  Benedictin%  vol.  iii.,  p.  128.  Histoire  IMraire  de  la 
Frafice^jaAT  les  B6n^dictins,  continu^e  par  I'Institut,  vi.,  p.  73.  Kicbard 
Simon,  Mist,  critiqtte  du  Nouv.  Test. 

*  Gley,  Langue  et  littSrature  des  Anciens  Francs.     Paris :  1814.     8vo,  p.  208. 

'  Usserias,  Historia  dogmatica  controversia:^  p.  126. 
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history  of  the  Bible,  together  with  moral  reflections  on  each  of 
the  facts  introduced  in  the  text.-'  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to 
doubt  that  similar  versions  existed  at  .the  same  period  in  the 
Langue  d'oil,  spoken  by  the  populations  of  the  districts  situated 
north  of  the  river  Loire.  Thus,  the  translation  of  the  four 
Books  of  Kings,  published  by  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  is  certainly 
as  ancient,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  Nobla  Leyczon. 

The  letters  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  prove  that  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  a  French  version  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  prepared.  Before  the 
year  1 199  there  were  to  be  found  both  at  Metz,  and  throughout 
the  diocese  of  which  that  town  was  the  metropolis,  translations 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  four  gospels,  St.  PauPs  epistles,  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  ethical  commentaries  on  Job  and  other  portions 
of  the  Bible.  These  translations  were  accompanied  with  glosses 
respecting  which  the  church  authorities  thought  expedient  to 
consult  the  Pope.  Rigid  upholder  of  the  doctrines  of  Rome, 
Innocent  III.  addressed  the  following  letter  not  only  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  chapter,  but  to  all  the  faithful  throughout  the 
diocese : — 

"  Our  venerable  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  has  informed  us  by  his 
letters,  that  in  the  town  and  diocese  of  Metz,  a  multitude  of  laymen  and 
of  women,  carried  along  by  an  immoderate  desire  of  knowing  the  Scrip- 
tures, have  caused  to  be  translated  into  the  French  language  the  gospels, 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  moral  reflections  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  several 
other  works,  with  the  guilty  and  senseless  view  of  meeting  together,  men 
and  women,  in  secret  assemblies,  where  they  are  not  afraid  of  preaching 
to  one  another  {sibi  invicem  pradicare] ;  they  go  even  so  far  as  to  despise 
those  who  refuse  to  join  them,  and  they  consider  them  as  strangers.  Ke- 
primanded  on  this  subject  by  the  parish  priests,  they  have  withstood  them 
in  the  face,  endeavouring  to  prove  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture, 
that  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  these  assemblies. 
Some  of  them  even  despise  the  simplicity  of  their  pastors,  and  when  these 
set  forth  to  them  the  way  of  salvation,  they  reply  in  secret,  that  they  find 
sounder  doctrines  in  their  little  works,  and  that  they  can  talk  more 
wisely."* 

Innocent  III.  blames  such  conduct,  and  although  the  desire 
of  knowing  the  Scriptures  does  not  seem  to  him  reprehensible, 
yet  he  disapproves  these  secret  meetings,  and  the  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  the  priests  alone 
are  authorized  to  teach.  In  his  special  letter  addressed  to  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  the  diocese.  Innocent  III.  endeavours 
to   destroy  the   eflFect   produced  by  these  translations   of  the 

de»  Troubadours^  t.  ii.,  pp.  cxxxvi. 

»i  epist.  141,  vol.  ii.,  p.  432. 
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Scriptures.  ''  We  trust  you/*  says  he,  "  with  the  care  of  recal- 
ling by  exhortations  and  chastisements  those  who  wander  away 
from  the  right  path.*'  And  he  adds :  ''  Search  carefully  who  is 
the  real  author  of  this  translation,  find  out  what  is  his  purpose, 
what  the  faith  of  those  who  use  it,  what  their  doctrine,  and 
whether  they  venerate  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  See.**' 

These  two  passages  reveal  to  us  the  existence  not  only  of 
French  translations  of  the  Bible  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  also  of  several  commentaries  added  to  these 
translations. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  besides  the  four  books  of 
Kings  there  exist  numerous  versions  executed  during  the  twelfth 
century  of  various  other  parts  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  shall 
now  give  a  list  of  those  which  are  preserved  amongst  the  MSS. 
of  the  Paris  Imperial  Library.  One  of  the  most  ancient  texts 
comprises  a  rather  long  fragment  of  the  moral  commentaries  on 
Job,  imitated  from  the  large  work  which  Gregory  composed  on 
the  same  subject.*"  This  specimen  of  mediaeval  literature  has 
been  published  in  extenso  by  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy  in  the  volume 
which  we  are  now  noticing. 

The  next  portion  of  the  Scriptures  assignable  to  the  twelfth 
century,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and 
forms  two  volumes.  The  first,  lettered  Supplement  Franqais, 
1152  bis,  is  a  large  folio,  bound  in  calf,  and  written  on  vellum. 
Each  page  is  divided  into  five  columns.  The  first  contains  a 
Latin  version  according  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  the  second, 
another  Latin  version  according  to  the  Roman  ritual ;  the  fourth 
a  different  adaptation,  in  accordance  with  the  Gallican  ritual. 
The  third  and  fifth  columns  are  devoted  to  the  interpretations 
and  commentaries.  The  French  translation  figures  on  the  first 
column,  above  the  Latin  version.  The  volume  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  leaves,  and  the  last  Psalm  it  gives  with 
the  French  translation  is  the  95th.  The  first  miniatures  which 
embellish  this  MS.  belong  apparently  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  MS.  itself  was  done,  at  the  very  earliest,  during 
the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth ;  with  respect  to  the  French 
translation,  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy  assigns  as  its  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  draw- 
ing this  conclusion,  that  the  rendering  in  question  is  the  same 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  Latin  psalter,  preserved  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge, — a  psalter  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.* 


text. 


'  Mnst,  p.  435.  *»  Cf.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  vhi  supra,  np,  440—618. 

■  Cf.  p.  cxii.  of  M.  de  Lincy's  introduction  for  a  specimen  of  tha  t'ttwUndge 
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The  other  text  of  the  Psalms  forms  part  of  a  volume  lettered 
Colbert,  No.  278,  small  folio,  bound  in  red  morocco.  The  MS. 
is  in  double  columns,  the  former  being  the  Latin  version,  and 
the  latter  the  French.  This,  however,  begins  only  with  folio 
49  verso,  the  commencement  having  been  completely  erased. 
The  volume  was  originally  illustrated  with  miniatures  and 
coloured  initials,  which  have  been  cut  out.  This  ancient  trans- 
lation was  well  known  to  several  savants,  and  amongst  others  to 
the  Abbe  Leboeuf,^  but  all  have  assigned  to  it  too  remote  a  date  : 
a  calendar  placed  at  the  beginning  enables  us  to  speak  more 
precisely  on  this  subject.  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose 
canonization  took  place  only  in  1170,  is  there  named  amongst 
the  saints  of  the  month  of  December ;  thus  the  volume,  at  the 
earliest,  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  most  probably  it  belongs  to  a  later  date.  As  for  the  French 
translation,  it  is  evidently  assignable  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Both  in  this  and  the  former  MS.,  the  dialect  used  is 
the  Anglo-Norman  one.  The  Book  of  Psalms  forming  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  liturgy,  translations  of  it  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  must  have  been  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  we 
have  seen  the  Psalms  appearing  amongst  the  suspected  versions 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  for  the  use  of  the  diocese  of 
Metz.  During  the  thirteenth,  we  find  a  number  of  translations 
of  the  same  book  in  various  dialects ;  we  shall  quote  one  belong- 
ing to  the  year  1210  or  thereabouts,  and  the  author  of  which 
was  Peter,  bishop  of  Paris.  It  is  preserved  amongst  the  MSS. 
of  the  Imperial  Library  (No.  7887),  and  begins  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Si  coumence  le  Sautier  translate  dou  Latin  en  Frances  par  maistre 
Pierre  de  Paris,  as  prieres  de  frere  Simon  le  Rat  de  la  sainte  maison  de 
Tospitau  de  saint-Jouhan  de  Jerusalem.  E  coumence  premierement  par 
i.  epistole  que  le  devant  di  maistre  Piere  manda  audessus  nomm6  seignor, 
a  ce  que  la  maniere  de  son  translat  soit  miaus  conneu;  et  comence 
ensy.'> 

With  the  thirteenth  century,  complete  or  partial  versions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  become  very  numerous,  and  some  idea  of 
their  popularity  may  be  obtained  from  the  collection  of  MSS. 
of  the  kind  preserved  at  the  Paris  Imperial  Library.  These  are 
about  sixty  in  number,  and  are  all  anterior  to  the  fifteenth 

•  M^moire  sur  Us  plus  Andennes  Traductions  en  Langue  Frangaise^  p.  724. 

p  Here  begins  the  Psalter  translated  from  Latin  into  French,  by  Master 
Peter  of  Paris,  at  the  request  of  brother  Simon  le  Rat,  of  the  holy  house  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  it  begins,  first,  b^  an  epistle  which 
the  aforesaid  Master  Peter  addressed  to  the  aforesaid  lord,  in  order  that  the 
manner  of  his  translation  might  be  better  known. 
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century ;  they  can  be  divided  for  the  sake  of  clearness  into  three 
classes ; — 

1st.  TranslationSj  without  glosses  or  comments. 

2nd.  Metrical  versions,  generally  abridged. 

3rd.  Tea^ts  with  comments,  and  more  particularly  the  cele- 
brated expositions  of  Peter  Comestor^  translated  by  Guiart 
Desmoulins. 

These  three  classes  can  in  their  turn  form  several  subdivisions ; 
thus  whilst  enumerating  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  first,  we 
should  distinguish  literal  versions,  which  are  rare,  from  abridged 
ones,  in  the  form  of  narratives,  which  are  very  common. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  seven 
complete  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  five  of  which  are  in 
rhyme  and  two  in  prose ;  two  translations  of  the  Gospels,  three 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  various  other  fragments  of  the 
Scriptures.^'  Amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  fourteen  copies  of  Guiart  Desmoulins' 
translation  of  Comestor,  six  versions  of  the  entire  Bible,  four 
of  them  being  metrical,  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  and  one 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

In  the  small  number  of  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  give  us  the  entire  Bible  without  comments,  there  is  one 
deserving  to  be  noticed,  and  numbered  No.  7268^  ^ :  unfortunately 
it  is  mutilated.  Thus  the  first  leaves  are  missing  and  several 
others  have  been  torn  from  the  middle  of  the  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  complete  version  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deute- 
ronomy, Joshua,  Ruth,  the  four  books  of  Kings,  Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  style  of  this  translation,  which  must  be  assigned 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  worthy  of  remark. 
Not  only  does  it  belong  to  the  dialect  of  Ile-de-France,  but  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  extreme  simplicity.  There  is  no  rashness  in 
supposing  it  to  have  been  the  version  made  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  IX., — a  version  which  several  savants  have  alluded  to, 
but  without  being  able  to  give  any  details  about  it.*"  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written : — 

'*  Samuel  li  enfes  amenistroit  a  Dame-Deu  devant  H% ;  et  la  parole 
Dame-Deu  estoit  precieuse.  En  eel  tens  n'estoit  pas  vision  aperte.  II 
avint  i.  jor  que  Hely  se  gisoit  en  son  lit,  et  sa  v^ue  estoit  trouble,  ne  il 
ne  pooit  pas  veoir  la  lumiere  Dame-Deu  devant  que  ele  fast  estainte.  Et 
Samuel  se  gisoit  el  temple  Dame-Deu  ou  I'arche  estoit.  Et  Dex  apela 
Samuel,  et  il  respondi  et  dist :  Vez  me  ci,  ge  sui  venuz  por  ce  que  tu  m'as 

9  Cf.  the  bibliographical  indications  in  Leroux  de  Lincy,  p.  xiii. 
*"  Leboeuf,  Memoir e,  etc.,  p.  731. 
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apele.     Hely  dist:  Se  ue  t'apelai  pas,  4)eau  filz,  retonie-t'en,  si  te  dorm. 
Samuel  s'en  retorna,  si  s'endormi."  (1  Sam.  iii.  1 — 5.) 

Amongst  the  translations  of  part  of  the  Bible  done  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  must  notice  one  of  the  Book  of 
Bevelations  which  occurs  in  several  MSS.  of  that  time,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  next  century.  This  version,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  singular  commentary,  was  apparently  very 
popular  in  Normandy  and  in  Ile-de-France ;  between  the  various 
copies  of  it  there  are  no  differences  to  be  found,  except  a  few 
orthographical  peculiarities,  each  scribe  having  selected  the 
spelling  he  liked  best.  The  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  curious  of  these  MSS.  is  the  one  contained  in  the  MS. 
No.  7018. of  the  Imperial  Library.     Here  is  a  specimen  :' — 

"  Je  Johan  vostre  frere,  partener  en  tribulation  et  regne  et  patience  en 
J^su-Crist,  fu  en  ile  que  est  apelee  Pathmos,  por  la  paroUe  Deu  et  tesmoigne 
Jhesu-Crist.  Et  fu  en  espirite  par  un  dimaine,  et  oi  apres  moi  iine  grant 
voiz  come  de  bosine  ki  me  dist :  Escrivez  en  livre  ceo  ke  vos  vdez,  et  en- 
vaiez  au  set  yglises  de  Asye,  ceo  est  a  saver:  a  Efesie  et  Smirne,  et 
Pargame,  et  Thiatere,  et  Sarde,  et  Philadelphe  et  Laodice — Gloss:  Par 
Seint  Johan  sunt  signifi^  li  bon  prelat  de  Seinte  Glise  qui  unt  la  voiz  del 
euvangile,  et  entendent  que  la  manace  del  jugement  qui  est  signefiee  par  la 
busine,  les  semunt  qu'il  mettent  en  eovre,  ce  qu'Us  voient  en  escripture, 
et  par  esample  enseignent  les  autres  de  bien  i^re." 

The  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  also  translated 
several  times  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Leboeuf,  who  notices  the  fact,  already  more  than  once  alluded  to 
here,  of  the  versions  made  for  the  Metz  diocese,  quotes  several 
fragments  of  a  MS.  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  belonged  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan^s  library,  but  which  appears  now  to  be 
lost.  According  to  that  critic,  the  MS.  in  question  comprised 
the  Psalms,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  used  in  the  liturgy,  together 
with  a  comment  written  by  a  certain  Haimo  or  Raymond.  The 
Abbd  Leboeuf  conjectured,  not  improbably,  that  this  work, 
written  in  the  dialect  of  Loraine,  might  be  the  one  alluded  to 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  letters  previously  quoted.  We 
give  a  few  lines  from  this  version  : — 

"  Dons  encommencerent  li  alquant  scupir  en  lui  et  cuverre  sa  face  et 
batre  a  coleies  et  dire  a  lui :  Devyne ;  et  li  ministre  lo  battoient  a  facicies. 
Et  quant  Pieres  estoit  en  la  cort  de  lez,  se  vint  une  des  ancelles  lo  sove- 
rain  prestre;  et  quant  ille  ot  v^ut  Pierron  ki  se  chafievet  al  feu,  se  lesvui 
ardeit  et  se  dist  a  lui :  et  tif  estoies  avoc  Jehu  de  Galileie.  Oil  desnoieit 
devant  toz  et  se  dist :  Neni  sai,  neni  n'entens  ce  ke  tu  dis'  (Matt,  xxvi.).* 

•  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  MS.,  of.  Paulin  Paris,  Les  ManmcriU 
Frangais  de  la  Bibliothlque  du  Boi,  vol.  iii.,  p.  371. 

'  Mimoires  de  VAcaaSmie  des  Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres,    Vol.  xvi. 
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Several  works  of  edification  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  give  us  French  translations  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
for  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  some  of  these  translations^  made 
by  the  order  and  for  the  use  of  princes  of  the  royal  family^  bear 
the  name  of  the  respective  authors.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a 
manuscript  of  la  Somme  le  Roy,  a  moral  treatise  composed  by 
a  brother  Laurent,  confessor  to  king  Philip  the  Bold,  in  1289, 
we  find  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  translated  from  Latin  into 
French  according  to  the  use  of.  the  Latin  breviary.  In  the  same 
way  the  manuscript  No.  7838  of  the  Paris  Imperial  Library  gives 
a  translation  of  the  Gospels  made  by  the  direction  of  the  widow 
of  Philip  de  Valois,  as  the  following  clause  sufficiently  proves : — 

"  Cy  fenissent  Epistres  et  Evangilles  translatees  de  Latin  en  Francois 
selonc  ['usage  de  Paris.  Et  les  translata  frere  Jehan  de  Bignay  a  la  re- 
queste  madame  la  royme  de  Bourgoigne,  femrae  jadis  Philippe  de  Valois, 
roy  de  France  ou  temps  qu'il  vecut,  ce  fu  Tan  de  grace  mil  cccxxxvi,  ou 
moys  de  May  xxi.  jour  entrant."** 

King  John  caused  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be 
undertaken;  a  clerk  named  Jean  de  Sy  began  the  work  which 
was  finished  in  1398  by  the  care  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans.  This 
last  named  prince  employed  as  translators  doctors  of  divinity  to 
whom  he  paid  twenty  gold  crowns.  Here  are  their  names ; — 
Simon  Domon,  Etienne  de  Chaumont,  Jehan  Nicolas,  Guillaume 
Vivian,  Jehan  de  Chambly.* 

From  the  above  details  we  see  that,  beginning  with  Louis 
IX.  and  going  down  to  Charles  V.,  the  kings  of  France  several 
times  turned  their  attention  to  the  complete  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  shall  see  presently  the  peculiar  care  which 
Charles  V.  took  to  enrich  the  Louvre  library  with  beautiful  copies 
of  the  Bible  turned  into  the  French  vernacular. 

Six  metrical  versions  of  the*  Scriptures  appear  amongst  the 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  These  form 
three  distinct  works.  1.  An  abridgement  of  the  Bible,  or  rather 
a  moral  poem  concerning  the  principal  facts  on  record  in  sacred 
history.  2.  A  poem  of  some  length,  composed  by  Herman,  a 
priest  of  Valenciennes,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  8.  Another  poem,  by  Mace,  curate  of  Con- 
quoins,  posterior  to  the  former  one  by  a  few  years.  Herman's 
work,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  sometimes  in  Alexandrines, 
sometimes  in  quadrisyllabic  lines.    Either  for  the  sake  of  adapt- 

*  Here  end  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 
according  to  the  Paris  nse.  Brother  Jehan  de  Bignay  translated  them  at  the 
request  of  the  Queen  of  Burgundy,  formerly  wife  of  Philippe  de  Valois  king  of 
France,  during  his  life  time. 

•  The  receipts  given  by  these  translators  in  acknowledgment  of  moneys  re- 
ceived, belonged  to  the  Jonrsanvault  papers.    See  the  catalogue.    Vol.  i.,  p.  143. 

NEW   SERIES. — VOL.    VIII.,    NO.    XV.  H 
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ing  himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  time,  or  in  order  to  throw  more 
variety  about  his  composition,  the  author  has  mixed  up  with  the 
sacred  narrative  the  imitation  of  several  apocryphal  books ;  for 
instance,  that  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  Saint 
Anne  are  related.  We  may  remark  that  during  the  twelfth 
century  we  find  several  French  poems  on  books  of  the  same 
description.  The  poem  of  Mace  does  not  contain,  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  stories  from  the  Apocrypha;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  us  comments,  interpretations  and  parallels  relat- 
ing to  the  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament :  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord.  Although  he  has  not  translated  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  yet,  by  his  glosses  and  elucidations.  Mace  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  poem  of  forty  thousand  lines."' 

Every  one  knows  what  a  fashion  there  was  during  the  middle 
ages  for  allegorical  commentaries  and  elucidations  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  taste  produced  so  great  a  number  of  works 
that  Peter  Lombard  was  called  magister  sententiarum  for  having 
selected  and  put  together  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  those 
books.  A  compilation  of  the  same  kind,  done  by  Comestor, 
became  very  celebrated,  and  cast  all  the  others  into  the  shade. 
Translated,  or  rather  imitated  in  French  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  work  obtained  such  success,  that  for 
several  centuries  it  took  the  place  of  the  text  itself  of  Scripture. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  giving  a  few  particulars  respecting 
both  the  author  and  the  book. 

Peter,  surnamed  Comestor  (the  eater),  priest  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Troyes,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  same 
church,  resigned  that  dignity  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Paris 
where  he  lectured  on  divinity  from  1164  to  1169.  Although  it 
is  not  quite  certain  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  was 
founded  before  1230,  yet  Comestor  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  that  oflfice,  which  was  then 
assimilated  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Saint  Chrysogon  recommended  him  to  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  who  was  in  quest  of  fit  subjects  for  ecclesiastical 
preferment.*  The  same  Pope  authorized  Comestor  to  levy  on 
every  professor  in  the  diocese  a  duty  which,  although  trifling, 
constituted  on  behalf  of  the  chancellor  a  real  supremacy  over 
the  schools  of  the  metropolis.y 

*  Cf.  for  further  details  the  Eistoire  Litt&aire  de  la  France,  par  les  Benedic- 
tins,  continuiepar  VInstitut.     Vol.  xviii.;  pp.  830,  837. 

'  Litteraturam  et  honestatem  magistri  Petri  Manducatoris,  decani  Trecensis, 
vos  non  credimus  ignorare.     Hist.  TAtt.  de  Id  France.     Vol.  xiv.,  p.  13. 

y  Cf.  La  Chasae  aux  Bihliographes  tt  AnUquaires  mcd  avisos.  Par  un  ^leve  de 
I'abb^  Rive.  .  .  .  Londres  (Pans).  1788.  8vo.    Page  302. 
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After  having  given  up  teachings  Comcstor  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Victor,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  regular 
canons.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  his  great  work,  Historia 
Scholastica.  He  must  have  completed  it  before  the  year  1176, 
since  he  dedicated  it  to  Guillaume  aujff  blanches  mains,  archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Reims  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year.*  Peter  Comestor  only  survived  for  a 
short  time  the  completion  of  his  work,  for,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  he  died  in  1178,  leaving  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Denis  of  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Victor,  where  could  be  read  as  late  as  the  last  century  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  composed  by  himself: — 

"  Petrus  eram  quern  petra  tegit  dictusque  Comestor, 
Nunc  comedor ;  vivus  docui,  nee  cesso  docere 
Mortuus ;  at  dicat  qui  me  videt  incineratum, 
Quod  sum  us  iste  fuit,  erimus  quandoque  quod  hie  est."*^ 

The  work  of  Peter  Comestor  is  a  r4sum6  of  the  numerous 
comments  which  then  existed  on  the  Holy  Scriptures'.  It  con- 
tains, first,  the  text,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  portions,  and 
then  a  variety  of  glosses  or  illustrations  derived  from  sacred  and 
profane  authors.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  creation  of  man,  he 
quotes  with  disapprobation  Plato^s  idea  that  God  had  created 
the  soul,  but  that  the  body  was  the  work  of  intermediate  beings.* 
The  divisions  which  Peter  Comestor  assigns  to  each  book  in  the 
Bible  are  often  arbitrary;  thus  he  numbers  one  hundred  and 
twenty  chapters  for  Genesis,  and  ninety-three  for  Exodus, 
although,  according  to  the  usual  computation,  there  are  only 
fifty  in  the  former,  and  forty  in  the  latter.  He  often  quotes  the 
fathers  of  the  church  and  the  historian  Josephus,  from  whom  he 
borrows  several  of  his  explanations,  thus,  for  instance,  the  history 
of  the  pillar  of  salt,  which  the  Jewish  chronicler  pretends  to 
have  actually  seen. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  Comestor,  following  Pliny,  describes 
the  bull  Apis;  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  that 
Pharaoh  having  placed  his  crown  on  the  head  of  the  child 
Moses,  the  latter  threw  it  to  the  ground  and  broke  it  to  pieces 
because  it  was  stamped  with  the  image  of  Ammon.  Peter  Co- 
mestor thus  goes  on  mixing  up  with  the  text  of  Scriptures  and 
with  his  own  explanations  a  number  of  fables  borrowed  from  the 

*  Fabricias,  Biblioth.  Latina  Medii  cem.  Vol.  i.,  p.  404,  on  Comestor.  Cf.  also 
Oadinus,  Comment,  de  Script,  Ecdes..,  1722.  Three  vols.  fol.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  1526, 
and  Lelong,  Biblioth,  Sacr,     Vol.  i.,  p.  316,  col.  2. 

*  Cf.  Plato,  TimsBUS : — "  fierh  rhv  airSpov,  to7s  v4ois  irapeSw/cc  &€ois,  ffta^ara 
irxdrrtiv  Bvnra,    Bekker's  ed.,  pp.  41, 97.    See  Grote's  Plato,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  261 ,  272 . 

*  Joseph.,  Antiq,^  i.,  2,  4,  p.  36  of  Whiston's  transl.    8vo.    Halifax :  1863. 
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rabbinical  writings  and  from  the  Apocrypha.  The  historical 
facts  contained  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and  of  Kings  afford  him 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  principal  events  of  profane 
history,  such  as  the  death  of  Hercules,  the  rape  of  Helen,  the 
taking  of  Troy,  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  the  carrying  away 
of  the  Sabine  women.  He  is  fond,  likewise,  of  giving  the  ety- 
mology of  each  word,  sometimes  quoting  the  authority  of  Isidorus, 
but  more  frequently  following  his  own  imagination ;  thus,  talk- 
ing of  the  creation  of  the  day,  he  says  that  the  word  lumen  is 
derived  from  the  verb  luo,  to  cleanse  or  purify;  because  the 
light  cleanses  the  air  of  the  darkness  which  obscures  it.  Thus 
also  respecting  the  sun  and  the  moon :  "  Dicitur  sol  quare  solus 
lucet,  id  est  nullum  cum  eo ;  luna  luminum  una.'^  After  having 
explained  the  books  of  Moses,  Comestor  gives  the  history  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth  and  Kings;  he  then  goes  on  to  Tobit, 
the  Prophets,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  the  re-edification  of  the 
temple  and  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  course  of  this 
second  part  of  his  work,  he  continues  to  mix  up  with  his  com- 
mentary several  episodes  from  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  but 
he  interrupts  his  commentary  altogether  whilst  relating  the  his- 
tories of  Tobit,  Esdras,  and  Judith.  Ezekiel  and  the  minor 
prophets  are  likewise  left  un-illustrated,  but  the  glosses  recom- 
mence with  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  synchronisms  sup- 
plied by  profane  history. 

From  this  short  analysis  it  is  evident  that  Peter  Comestor 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  together  in  the  compass  of  one  work 
all  the  information  which  during  his  time  was  deemed  necessary 
for  the  due  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  extending 
successively  the  range  of  interpretation,  a  kind  of  cyclopaedia 
had  thus  been  formed,  and  all  the  researches  of  the  human  mind 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Book  of  books. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  Comestor's  French  trans- 
lator, and  ascertain  how  far  the  original  was  followed  by  the 
copyist.  All  we  know  of  Guiart  Desmoulins  is  derived  from  the 
particulars  which  he  gives  in  the  preface  of  his  book.  There 
we  read  as  follows  : — 

"  En  Tan  de  grace  mil  cc  et  quatre  vins  et  onze,  el  mois  de  juins  el  que 
je  fus  nez  et  oy  quarante  ans  accomplis,  commencay  je  ces  translations ; 
et  les  oy  parfaites  en  Tan  mil  cc  quatre  vins  et  xiiii,  el  mois  de  fevrier. 
En  Tan  de  grace  mil  cc  nonante  et  sept,  el  jour  Saint  Remy,  fui  je  esleus 
et  fait  deans  de  Saint  Pierre  d'  Aire,  dont  je  estoie  Cbanoines."*' 

<*  In  the  year  of  grace  1291,  in  the  month  of  June,  which  is  that  of  my 
birth,  when  I  was  forty  years  old,  I  began  this  translation;  I  finished  it  in 
February,  1294,  on  the  day  of  St.  Remy,  of  the  year  of  grace,  1297,  I  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Peter  of  Aire,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a  Canon.  Cf.  P.  Paris,  Les 
Manuscrits  Francis,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. 
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Thas  it  seems  that  Guiart  Desmoulins  was  born  ia  1251. 
Named  canon  of  Saint  Peter  of  Aire  in  1291/  he  finished  his 
work  in  1294,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  Saint  Peter  in  1297. 
As  the  Abbe  Rive  has  very  well  remarked,  by  putting  these 
various  dates  together,  ^we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
publication  of  Desmoulins^  work  must  be  assigned  to  a  later 
period  than  the  year  1297/ 

Nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  alluded  to  the  translation 
we  are  now  noticing  assert  that  Desmoulins  made  no  alteration 
to  the  original  work.  This  is  a  gross  blunder,  and  the  Abbe 
Rive  does  not  fail  to  point  out  with  his  usual  rudeness.  Not 
only  did  Guiart  Desmoulins  substitute  many  interpretations  to 
those  of  his  predecessor,  but,  moreover,  in  several  passages,  he 
altered  the  whole  plan  of  the  work.  Thus  he  introduced  the 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  Comestor  had  neither  explained. nor 
even  admitted  into  his  volume,  viz.,  1,  Chronicles ;  2,  Exodus ; 
3,  Job ;  4,  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  5,  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  6, 
the  Prophets;  7,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul;  8,  the  Book  of 
Revelations.  Guiart  Desmoulins  wrote  a  translation  of  all 
these  books,  but  thought  fit  to  add  neither  gloss  nor  elucidation. 
With  reference  to  the  four  Gospels,  he  explains  in  the  following 
manner  the  plan  he  adopted  : — 

"  Li  maistres  en  hystoires  regarda  que  li  quatre  dvangeliste,  Mahieu, 
Marc,  Luc,  et  Jehans,  ne  parolent  que  d'une  meisme  chose  par  diverses 
paroles ;  si  ne  voult  mie  ordoner  les  quatre  evangelistes  eu  ses  hystoires, 
ainsi  comme  il  girent  en  la  Bible,  ains  commeu^a  a  Luc.  .  .  .  et  prist  li 
maistres  en  hystoires  partie  de  luy,  et  puis  ala  a  Mahieu,  et  puis  ala  a 
Marc;  et  prist  ainsi  li  maistres  partie  de  chascun,  Tun  apres  Tautre,  puis 
de  Tun  puis  de  Tautre.  .  .  .  et  mist  en  ordre  les  evangiles  ainsi  comme  les 
choses  avinrent.  ...  or  voeil-je  ces  evangiles  translator  en  roraans,  en  la 
maniere  que  li  maistres  en  traite  en  histoire,  car  aultrement  ne  le  porvoit- 
eu  mie  legierement  translator  par  hystoires."^ 

We  thus  see  that  Guiart  Desmoulins,  imitating  his  pattern, 
"the  master  of  history,^^  composed  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels.*     In  this  portion  of  his  work  he  has  joined  his  own 

*  Aire  is  a  town  of  Artois,  on  the  border  of  Flanders.  It  belongs  to  the 
diocese  of  Terouanne,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  Reims.  See  Gall.  Christian., 
vol.  X.,  p.  1527.  -^  Chasse  aux  Bibliographes,  p.  277. 

«"  The  nutater  of  history  considered  that  the  four  Evangelists  speak  only  of 
one  subject,  though  in  different  language ;  he  therefore  would  not  give  the  four 
Evangelists  in  his  history,  as  they  are  in  the  Bible.  But  ho  began  by  Luke, 
from  whom  he  took  a  part;  then  he  went  on  to  Matthew,  and  then  to  Mark, 
taking  here  a  portion  and  there  a  portion.  He  arranged  the  Gospels  in  order, 
according  to  the  course  of  events.  Now  I  wish  to  translate  these  Gospels  into  the 
Romance  language,  just  as  the  master  has  treated  them  in  his  history,  for  other- 
wise it  conld  not  lightly  be  translated  history  after  history. 

*  Cf.  Leroux  de  lAncy,  p.  xxviii. 
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comments  to  those  of  Peter  Comestor.  Thus,  d  propos  of  the 
martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  gives  an  orthodox  explana- 
tion of  the  large  bonfires  which  are  still  often  kindled  on 
Midsummer-day,  and  which  are  no  jdoubt  nothing  else  than  an 
old  heathen  custom : — 

**  Au  tens  le  mauvais  erapereur  Julian  le  renoi^,  prisrent  paien  les  os 
Jehan,  si  les  esparsirent  par  les  chans,  pour  Tenvie  qu'il  avoient  des 
grands  miracles  qui  avenoient  a  son  sepulchre.  Mais  tost  apres  les  re- 
ceuillirent  cis  paien  meisme,  et  les  arstrent  en  feu,  et  en  giterent  la  poudre 
au  vens;  et  les  chans  qui  la  recoillirent  en  furent  tost  ensemencies  au 
cent  double  des  annees  en  avant.  Et  cist  arsins  de  ses  os  est  tenut  por 
secant  martyre ;  et  cist  secont  martyre  representent  partout  li  Chrestien, 
car  il  recuillent  au  jour  de  sa  Nativite  partout  les  os  et  les  ardent  en  grant 
feu.  .  .  .  Mais  peu  de  gens  savent  que  cil  feu  senefie."' 

Before  giving  a  brief  account  of  Guiart  Desmoulins'  trans- 
lation, we  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  describe  summarily 
here  the  principal  MSS.  copies  of  it  which  exist  in  the  Paris 
Imperial  library.  The  great  popularity  of  the  work  may  be 
judged  from  its  numerous  reproductions.-^' 

1.  La  Bible  Historiale.  Large  folio  on  double  columns, 
with  a  profusion  of  miniatures,  vignettes,  initial  letters,  four- 
teenth century.  Red  morocco  binding,  the  French  escutcheon 
stamped  on  the  sides.  Belonged  formerly  to  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  where  it  was  numbered  70,  now  catalogued 
under  the  No.  6702.  This  MS.,  which  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  leaves  torn  from  the  middle  of  the  volume, 
appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  English  artist.  We  read 
the  following  entry  on  the  last  page :  ^'  Le  deuxiesme  jour  de 
Septembre,  Pan  mil  quatre  cent  vingt  et  sept,  fut  cest  livre  donne 
h.  tres  hault  et  pres  puissant  prince  Humphry,  due  de  Glocestre, 
comte  de  Haynau,  Hollande,  et  protecteur  et  deflFenseu  de 
Engleterre,  par  Sir  Jehan  Stanley,  chevalier,  ledit  prince  estant 
en  Pabbaye  N.  D.  de  Chestre.^^  According  to  a  second  entry,  we 
see  that  this  MS.  was  purchased  in  England  in  1461,  by  Philip 
de  Loan,  one  of  the  squires  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

'  In  the  days  of  the  wicked  Emperor  Julian  the  apostate,  the  heathen  took 
the  hones  of  John,  and  scattered  them  through  the  fields,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  they  had  of  the  miracles  which  took  place  at  his  sepulchre.  But  soon 
after,  these  very  heathens  gathered  them  again,  humt  them  in  the  fire,  and 
scattered  the  ashes  to  the  wind ;  and  the  fields  on  which  the  ashes  fell  were 
two  hundredfold  more  fruitful  than  during  the  preceding  years,  and  the  huming 
of  his  bones  is  considered  a  second  martyrdom,  and  Christians  everywhere  com- 
memorate this  second  martyrdom,  for  on  the  day  of  his  birth  they  everywhere 
collect  bones  and  bum  them  in  the  fire.  .  .  .  But  few  know  what  this  fire  means. 

J  Tlio  following  bibliographical  details  are  borrowed  from  M.  Paris,  Manu- 
scrlts  Fran^ais^  vols,  i.,  ii. 
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2.  The  same.  Two  vols.,  large  folio  on  double  columns, 
numerous  miniatures,  vignettes,  and  initials.  MS.  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  bound  in  red  morocco,  with  the  escutcheon  of 
the  Colbert  family.  From^  the  splendid  library  of  ttie  well- 
known  statesman,  where  it*  was  numbered  201,  202.  It  is  at 
present  catalogued /owd«  Colbert ,  No.  6702^  and  6702*. 

3.  The  same.  One  vol.  large  folio,  on  vellum,  double 
columns,  numerous  miniatures,  etc.,  fourteenth  century.  Bed 
morocco  binding,  with  the  French  escutcheon.  Formerly  num- 
bered 521,  and  now  6703.  On  the  first  blank  page  we  find  the 
following  indication :  "  Certe  Bible  a  este  remise  k  la  Bibliotheque 
du  roy  par  Mons.  Pierre  Dominique  de  Benciveni,  gentilhomrae 
ordinaire  de  la  maison  du  roy,  nepveu  de  feu  Mons.  Jean 
Baptiste  Benciveni,  abbe  de  Bellebranche,  ce  20th  Juin,  1689.'^ 
From  this  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  MS.  in  question  be- 
longed originally  to  the  private  collection  of  Catherine  de 
Medici,  whose  librarian  and  chaplain  Jean  Baptiste  Benciveni 
was. 

4.  The  same.  Two  vols.,  large  folio,  on  vellum,  double 
columns,  miniatures,  etc.  Beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Bound  in  red  morocco,  with  the  French  escutcheon.  Numbered 
formerly  91  and  92,  now  6704-5.  This  MS.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  Guiart  Desmoulins'  translations;  it  belonged  to  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon,  John  II.,  and  Peter  II.,  the  former  died  in  1456, 
the  latter  married  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  and  died  in  1513. 

5.  The  same.  One  vol.,  large  folio,  on  vellum,  double 
columns,  miniatures,  etc.,  fourteenth  century.  Bound  in  calf. 
From  the  library  of  the  President  de  Mesmes  (No.  9),  now 
numbered  6705'-*.  The  illustrations  of  this  MS.,  particularly 
the  first  one,  are  very  curious.     Incomplete  at  the  end. 

6.  The  same.  Two  vols.,  large  folio,  on  vellum,  double 
columns,  numerous  beautiful  miniatures,  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Red  morocco  binding,  with  Colbert^s  coat  of  arms. 
Fonds  Colbert^  formerly  numbered  13  and  14,  now  6705^  and  *. 
Several  leaves  have  been  torn  out,  evidently  on  account  of  the 
illustrations.  The  proem  gives  us  the  name  of  the  translator, 
Guiart  Desmoulins,  which  is  wanting  in  several  MSS. 

7.  The  same.  One  vol.,  large  folio,  on  vellum,  double 
columns,  numerous  miniatures,  etc.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Red  morocco  binding,  with  the  royal 
escutcheon  of  France.  Numbered  6818,  formerly  213.  The 
name  of  the  translator,  the  preamble,  and  the  date  of  the  trans- 
lation are  wanting.  The  index  begins  as  follows:  "Chi  com- 
menchent  li  non  des  livres  hystoriaus  de  la  Bible  contenus  en 
cest  livre,  qui  sont  translate  en  Franchois  selonc  le  Latin.    Et  de 
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cascua  livre  les  rubriques  par  nombre.  Premierement  les  capit- 
eles  du  livre  de  Genesis/^  The  index,  written  in  three  columns, 
occupies  the  first  eight  leaves.  The  preface  of  Peter  Comestor 
is  wanting ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  glosses  and  comments,  either 
marginal  or  introduced  in  the  text,  are  more  developed  than  in 
the  other  MSS. 

The  volume  has  been  formed  out  of  three  separate  codices 
of  diflFerent  dates,  as  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  style  of  the 
illustrations  and  the  writing.  The  first  volume  has  supplied 
folios  1—170,  234—260,  345—469,  and  506—523,  besides  the 
last  folio;  we  shall  describe  it  briefly.  Folio  1 — 170  take  us  as 
far  as  the  last  Book  of  Kings ;  with  folio  234  begins  the  Book  of 
Job,  or  rather  a  few  extracts  from  it,  for  Guiart  Desmoulins, 
evidently  frightened  at  the  boldness  of  the  expressions,  thus 
apologises  for  not  giving  a  translation  of  them :  "  apres  chou 
ouvri  Job  se  bouche,  si  maudi  le  jour  qu'il  fu  nes,  et  dit  mout 
de  paroles  que  nus  ne  doit  translater.  Et  si  parlerent  si  ami 
.  .  .  et  ches  paroles  qu^il  disent  li  uns  k  Fautre  sont  de  si  tresfort 
Latin  et  plains  de  si  grant  mistere  que  nus  n^en  puet  le  mistere 
entendre  s'il  n^est  trop  grant  clerc  de  Divinity.  Et  pour  chou  les 
trespasserai-jou  j  car  nits  ne  les  devroit  oser  translater.  Car 
laie  gent  i  pourroient  errer.*^*  Next  to  Job  came  the  Books  of 
Tobit,  Esdras  (not  finished),  Judith  and  Esther.  Folio  345 
begins  with  Maccabees  ;  the  Gospel  harmony  and  the  Acts  then 
come ;  and  on  two  folios  added  subsequently,  we  find  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah,  a  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John.  Lastly,  folio  505  introduces  us  to  the  Book  of 
Revelations,  the  title.  Liber  ApocalypsiSy  being  in  the  hand- 
writing of  King  Charles  VI.  himself.  The  miniatures  belonging 
to  this  part  of  the  volume  are  elegant  and  well  done,  without 
being  delicately  finished.  They  seem  to  betray  an  artist  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  second  primitive  codex  has  contributed  to  our  volume 
only  the  folios  171 — 199.  They  are  the  work  of  several  scribes 
and  artists,  and  are  assignable  to  diflFerent  dates.  They  include 
a  literal  version  of  the  Psalms,  concluding,  as  all  the  other 
"Bybles  hystoriaus,'^  with  a  small  poem  entitled  Letanie  (litany). 
From  the  names  of  the  saints  which  appear  in  this  litany,  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  was  composed  inJParis;  the 

*  After  this,  Job  opened  his  mouth,  cursed  the  day  when  he  was  "bom,  and 
said  many  things  which  no  one  should  translate.  And  his  friends  spoke.  .  .  . 
and  the  words  which  they  said  to  one  another  are  in  such  strong  Latin,  and  so 
full  of  deep  mysteries,  that  no  one  can  understand  the  mystery,  unless  he  is  a 
very  great  clerk  in  divinity.  And  for  this  reason  I  shall  not  translate  them,  for 
no  one  should  dare  translate  them,  for  the  laity  might  err  therein. 
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ornaments^  however^  betray  a  southern  hand^ — Italian^  Spanish^ 
or  Proven9al ;  they  have  been  done  half  a  century,  or  perhaps 
more,  after  the  text,  that  is  to  say  about  the  year  1400. 

The  third  fragment  is  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  calli- 
graphy ;  the  miniatures  are  executed  with  spirit  and  ease,  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  portion  of  the  Bible 
supplied  by  this  codex  includes  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  the  minor  prophets,  the  Epistles  \  we  have  then  the  fol- 
lowing indication :  ^'Escriptes  Pan  mil  cccxlvii.,  au  mois  d^aust. 
Tries  pour  celui  qui  les  fist  escripre,  et  pour  le  clerc  qui  les 
escript.^'     The  last  leaves  are  missing. 

8.  The  same.  One  vol.  fol.  on  vellum,  treble  columns,  very 
numerous  illustrations,  fourteenth  century,  red  morocco  binding, 
with  the  French  coat  of  arms.     No.  6819,  formerly  No.  7Q. 

This  is  the  complete  translation  of  Guiart  Desraoulins,  the 
ornaments,  particularly  those  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  are 
exquisite.  We  read  at  the  end,  "  De  camera  compotorura  Ble- 
sensis.'^ 

9.  The  same.  One  vol.  fol.  on  vellum,  double  columns,  beau- 
tiful illuminations.  First  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Red 
morocco  binding,  with  the  French  escutcheon.  No.  6820,  for- 
merly No.  773. 

"  Ci  comence  la  Bible  Historians,  oii  les  hystoires  escolatres 
sont.     Ce  est  li  proesmes  de  celui  qui  mist  ce  livre  par  escrit.^^ 

This  magnificent  volume  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Henry 
V.  of  England :  it  forms  part  of  a  MS.,  the  second  volume  of 
which  is  not  in  the  Imperial  Library.     It  ends  with  the  Psalms. 

10.  The  same.  One  vol.  fol.  on  vellum,  double  columns, 
with  illustrations.  Fourteenth  century.  Red  morocco  binding. 
French  coat  of  arms.     No.  6821,  formerly  214. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  very  fine  copy,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  missing.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  introductory 
portion. 

11.  The  same.  One  vol.  fol.  on  vellum,  double  columns, 
vignettes,  fourteenth  century.  Red  morocco  binding  with  the 
royal  escutcheon  of  France.     No.  6882,  formerly  86. 

"  Cy  commencent  les  paraboles  de  Solomon.  Et  premiere- 
ment  le  prologue  du  translateur.^' 

This  volume  concludes  with  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  for  the  calligraphy  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations, 
particularly  the  initial  letters.  The  style  is  that  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  or  perhaps  of  the  following.  From  France,  where  it 
was  done,  this  MS.  had  been  carried  to  Italy,  and  Louis  XII. 
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brought  it  badL  when  he  conquered  the  duchj  of  Milan.  At 
the  end  we  read^  *^  Pavye  au  ray  Louis  XII./'  an  inscription 
which  in  to  be  found  in  all  the  yolumes  taken  from  the  libraries 
of  the  Sforza  or  the  Visconti. 

12.  The  same.  One  yoI.  fol.  yellum,  double  columns,  beau- 
tiful and  very  numerous  illustrations.  End  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Bound  in  red  morocco^  with  the  French  escutcheon. 
No.  (5828,  formerly  247. 

This  magnificent  copy  of  Guiart  Desmoulins  is  complete.  It 
presents  even  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  rarely  in  other  MSS., 
namely  the  integral  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  followed 
immediately  by  the  abridgment  which  is  generally  to  be  seen 
alone.  After  the  complete  version  we  find  (fol.  225)  this  indica- 
tion :  "  Cy  fini  le  livre  de  Job.  Et  pour  ce  qu'il  est  trop  fort  k 
entendre  aux  gens  lays  le  nomment  aucuns :  ie  grant  Job,  Et 
Ic  livre  qui  s^ensuit  le  petit  Job,  Combien  qu'il  ne  fust  que 
celluy  Job  seulement;  mais  il  est  ...  .  abrige  pour  le  raieulx 
fairc  entendre  aux  lays  et  simples  gens.^^'  This  MS.  formerly 
belonged  to  Jehan,  duke  de  Berry,  who  gave  it  as  a  present  in 
1410  to  '^ noble  et  puissant  seigneur  de  Belleville  et  de  Montagu." 
At  a  later  period  it  belonged  to  Philibert  of  Savoy;  afterwards 
it  came  back  tg  France  and  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
cliAtcau  de  Blois,  where  it  remained  till  its  translation  to  the 
largo  establishment  of  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu. 

13.  The  same.  One  vol.  large  fol.  on  two  columns,  vellum ; 
illustrations;  fourteenth  century.  Bound  in  red  boards  with 
back  in  morocco.  From  the  library  of  Gaston,  duke  d'Orleans 
(No.  12),  now  lettered  No.  6824,  contains  the  whole  translation 
of  Guiard  Desmoulins. 

14.  The  same.  Two  vols.,  large  fol.  vellum,  on  two  columns; 
illustrations ;  fourteenth  century.  Bound  in  red  morocco  with 
the  coat*  of  arms  of  the  Bethune  family.  From  the  Bethune 
library  /"thdologie,  No.  1);  now  lettered  6825-26,  contains  the 
whole  translation.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  name 
of  the  scribe  occurs  in  the  following  couplets : — 

**Ore  est  ceste  Bible  parfaite, 
Benoist  soit  cil  qui  I'a  parfaite ! 
Et  qui  voudra  savoir  son  nom 
11  a  nom  Gtfroi  Qodion,*'^ 

'  Uoro  eniloth  tho  Book  of  Job:  and  because  it  is  hard  to  be  understood  by 
the  laity,  some  name  it  •'  tho  great  Job ;"  and  the  following  book  is  the  "  little 
Job."  llowboit  there  is  only  one  Book  of  Job ;  but  it  is  abridged  in  order  that 
laymen  and  simple  folk  may  understand  it  better. 

«*  Now  this  t^iblo  is  perfect.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  finished  it,  and  whoso- 
ever wishes  to  know  his  name,  is  informed  that  it  is  Oefi-oi  Oodion. 
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By  a  strange  blunder  the  author  of  the  MS.  catalogue  of  the 
Bethune  library  has  mistaken  Gefroi  Godion  for  the  author  of 
work. 

15.  The  same.  One  vol.  large  folio  on  vellum,  double  columns ; 
fine  illuminations.  Beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bound 
in  red  morocco,  with  the  Bethune  escutcheon.  From  the  Be- 
thune library  (theologie.  No.  6) ;  now  No.  6827. 

This  copy  goes  no  further  than  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the 
last  sixteen  folios  are  not  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume. 

16.  The  same.  One  vol.  large  fol.  on  vellum,  double  columns ; 
illuminations.  Fifteenth  century.  Bound  in  red  boards,  with 
back  in  morocco.  From  cardinal  Mazarin's  library.  Now 
numbered  6828. 

The  first  leaf  of  the  text  has  been  torn.  Otherwise  the  text 
is  complete ;  it  has  the  great  and  the  small  Job. 

Let  us  now  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  work  of  Guiart  Des- 
moulins,  and  enumerate  its  principal  divisions.  It  begins  with 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  forms  fifty  chapters,  each  subdivided 
into  two  parts  of  unequal  length.  The  former  contains  the  trans- 
lation of  .one  or  more  verses ;  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
latter,  which  is  generally  in  a  different  handwriting,  we  read, " J¥w- 
toire  sur  ceite  partie  devant  dicte  de  Genesis :  after  the  title  come 
the  translator's  interpretations.  When  the  gloss  consists  in  the 
mere  comparison  of  a  few  Latin  words,  Guiart  simply  reproduces 
Comestor's  text.  Thus  in  the  fourth  chapter  we  find  the  inter- 
pretation previously  quoted,  "  sol^  quare  solves  lucet ;  luna  quasi 
luminum  una.  Often,  the  comments  added  to  the  text  by  Com- 
estor,  and  by  his  translator,  have  more  importance ;  thus  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  whilst  describing  the  creation  of  animals,  our 
author  gives  valuable  details  on  the  state  of  natural  science 
during  the  thirteenth  century.  We  quote  the  following  passage 
by  way  of  specimen : — 

*'  U  sont  iiij  manieres  de  bestes :  reptilium^  qui  se  trainent,  si  com  me 
vers  qui  se  traient  par  le  mouvement  de  leurs  testes ;  et  serpent  se  traient 
aussi  si  com  culeuvres,  qui,  par  la  forche  de  leurs  testes,  se  traient ;  et 
laisardes  et  bouterel  se  traient  de  leurs  pids.  Chi  peut-on  demander  des 
petites  bestes  qui  des  caroignes  et  des  humeurs  naissent  furent  adont  faites 
desquelles  ils  sont  de  plusieurs  manieres.  Les  unes  vienent  de  fumees,  si 
comme  petites  mousques  qui  vienent  des  fumees  du  vin,  qui  sont  apelees 
en  Latin  bidronea.  Et  aucun  pawillon  qui  vienent  de  ftimees  des  ewes ;  les 
autres  vienent  de  la  corruption  des  bomme,  si  comme  ver  enchiternea ;  les 
autres  en  caroignes,  si  comme  grandes  mousques  de  chevaus  qui  font  son 
de  leurs  eiles  au  voler.  Les  autres  vienent  de  la  corruption  du  bos,  si 
comme  ver  sont  teredonea  qui  vienent  de  bos  pouri ;  les  autres  vienent  de 
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la  corruption  des  herbes,  si  com  ver  sout  tin^  ki  vieneat  de  por^es  de 
courtieus;  les  autres  vienent  de  le  corruption  des  fruis,  si  comme  ver  sont 
ffurgulionea  qui  vienent  de  feines.  De  ces  bestes  petites  dist-on  que  cheles 
qui  naissent  sans  corruption,  si  comme  celes  qui  naissent  des  fumees,  furent 
adent  faites,  et  celes  qui  naissent  de  corruption  fuerent  nees  apres  le 
p^hiet  del  homme,  des  coses  corrurapues."** 

After  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  have : — Exodus,  divided  into 
forty,  chapters ;  Leviticus,  twenty-seven  chapters;  Numbers,  fifty- 
three  chapters;  Numbers,  fifty- three  chapters;  Deuteronomy, 
twenty-seven  chapters;  Joshua,  fifteen  chapters;  Judges,  to- 
gether with  Ruth,  twenty-four  chapters ;  Kings  1,  thirty  chap- 
ters; Kings  2,  twenty-five  chapters;  Kings  3,  twenty-three 
chapters;  Kings  4,  twenty-six  chapters. 

As  in  the  case  of  Genesis,  all  this  part  of  the  Bible  includes 
a  full  commentary,  besides  glosses,  the  object  of  which  is  gram- 
matical interpretation. 

The  Books  of  Kings  are  followed  by  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  without  either  gloss  or  comment,  and  conclud- 
ing with  litanies  in  French  poetry. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  come  next ;  several 
MSS.  then  give  us  the  Book  of  Job  accompanied,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  an  abridgement  of  the  same  work,  forming  eight 
chapters  and  designated  as  the  little  Job, 

The  history  of  Tobit,  in  fourteen  chapters  then  comes,  the 
text  being  interspersed  with  very  short  glosses.  We  have  next  a 
book  forming  six  chapters,  and  entitled  De  la  Chaitioison  de  ches 
de  Jerusalem  qui  furi^nt  menez  en  Babiloine  (on  the  captivity  of 
those  of  Jerusalem  who  were  taken  to  Babylon).  Following 
this,  we  find  Habakkuk  (fifteen  chapters),  Daniel  (nine  chapters), 
Judith  (seventeen  chapters). 

The  Book  of  Esther  forming  twenty  chapters,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  twelve  chapters  em- 

«  There  are  four  manners  of  beasts :  reptiles  which  crawl,  like  worms  that 
crawl  by  the  moving  of  their  head ;  serpents  also  crawl,  like  snakes,  which  by 
the  strength  of  their  head  move  along ;  lizards  and  frogs  creep  by  their  feet. 
One  may  ask  respecting  the  small  animals  which  are  produced  from  dead  bodies 
and  from  humours, — how  they  were  made  ?  There  are  sundry  manners.  Some 
are  produced  by  exhalations,  like  the  little  flies  which  come  from  the  fumes  of 
wine  and  are  called  in  Latin  hihrones,  and  some  butterflies  which  come  from  the 
vapours  of  water;  the  others  originate  with  the  corruption  of  man,  like  the 
worms  called  enchitemes ;  the  others  are  bred  from  corpses,  like  the  large  horse 
flies  which  make  a, noise  with  their  wings  when  they  fljr.  Others  come  from 
diseases  of  oxen,  like  the  teredones^  which  come  from  oxen  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  others  come  from  the  corruption  of  herbs  ....  others,  from  that  of  fniits, 
like  the  gurguliones  which  are  produced  from  nuts.  Of  these  beasts  we  say,that 
those  which  are  not  produced  by  corruption,  like  those  arising  from  vapours,  are 
created;  whilst  those  which  spring  from  corruption  were  produced  from  cor- 
rupted things,  after  the  fall  of  man. 
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brace  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  eight  last  give  various  epi- 
sodes from  profane  history,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows : — 
Du  roy  Arsanie  ei  Daire;  Du  roy  Alexandre  le  Grand;  Comment 
les  dix  lignies  des  Juifsfurent  enclos ;  Du  roy  Tolomie  Philadelfe ; 
Du  roy  Evergetem;  Du  roy  Philopator  et  Du  roy  Antiocum  le 
Grant;  Du  roy  Selericum,  de  Antiocum  Epiphanen.  As  the 
preceding  book,  this  is  illustrated  with  short  glosses. 

Next  comes  a  translation  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea^  Amos,  Jonas,  Zachariah,  followed  by  that  of 
the  two  Books  of  Maccabees,  the  former  in  seventeen,  the  latter 
in  sixteen  chapters.  The  version  of  the  Prophets  contains 
neither  gloss  nor  comment ;  in  that  of  the  Maccabees,  on  the 
contrary,  the  illustrations  become  rather  numerous.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  Guiart  Desmoulins  is  responsible  for  this 
part  of  the  work. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  conclude  with  the  history  of 
Jehan  fil  Simon,  freire  Judah  le  Machabien  qui  fa  surnommi 
Hircan,  in  twenty-four  chapters. 

The  New  Testament  comprises  a  harmony  of  the  gospels,  in 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  chapters,  and  extracts  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  glosses,  comments,  incidents  en  his- 
toire,  as  the  translator  designates  them,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  following  quotation  from  one  of  Desmoulins'  syn- 
dronisms  is  curious,  as  fixing  the  date  of  his  own  work : — 

"  Li  maistres  dist  en  hystoires,  que  li  pasteur  estoient  a  une  mille  de 
Bethleem,  qui  veilloient  et  wardoient  leurs  foucs  de  bestes  par  nuit,  quant 
il  estoit  solstices  en  Touneur  du  soleil.  Sohtisses :  il  est  solstisse  quant  il 
est  li  plus  cours  jours  de  Fan,  li  jour  de  Noel,  et  11  plus  long  estoit  le  jour 
de  S.  Jehan -Baptiste.  Si  veilloit  li  Juis  es  nuis  de  les  deux  solstisses  en 
rhonueur  du  soleil,  selonc  le  coustume  des  paiens  qui  le  soleil  aduroient 
comme  Deu.  Chil  doi  solstisses  ne  sont  mie  ores  en  ches  ij  jours,  ains 
estoient  prins  xi  jours  devant,  ne  en  faloit  que  xxvj  ans,  en  Tan  del  in- 
carnation Nostre  Seigneur  mil  cc  iiij  et  xiiij  que  chist  livres  fu  par- 
translate/'^ 

The  Bible  Historiale  of  Guiart  Desmoulins,  imitated  from 
that  of  Comestor,  enjoyed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  such 
popularity  that  it  took  the  place  of  all  other  translations.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 

"  The  master  of  history  sajrs  that  the  shepherds  were  at  one  mile  from 
Bethlehem,  watching  and  keeping  their  flocks  during  the  night,  when  it  was 
solstice  in  honour  of  the  sun.  The  solstice  takes  place  when  it  is  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year,  Christmas-day,  and  the  longest  was  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 
The  Jews  kept  watch  on  the  night  of  the  two  solstices,  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  heathen,  who  worshipped  the  sun  as  a  god. 
These  two  solstices  did  not  fall  on  the  two  days  named,  but  eleven  days  before, 
and  it  only  failed  twenty-six  years  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1294,  when  the  pre- 
sent book  was  translated. 
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next  it  is  always  quoted,  and  it  figures  almost  exclusively  on  the 
list  of  French  Biblical  MSS.  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  de- 
lighted in  causing  the  most  celebrated  Latin  works  to  be  trans- 
lated into  French. 

"Mais  nonobstant,"  says  Christine  de  Pisan  of  that  prince,  "que 
bien  entendist  le  Latin,  et  que  ja  ne  fust  besoing  qu'on  lai  exposast,  de  si 
grant  providence  fu,  pour  la  grand  amour  qu'il  avoit  a  ses  successeurs, 
que  au  temps  avenir  les  volt  porveoir  d'enseignemens  et  sciences  intro- 
duisibles  a  toutes  vertus;  dont  pour  celle  cause  fist,  par  sollemnelz 
maistres  souffisans  en  toutes  les  sciences  et  ars,  translator  de  Latin  en 
FrauQoiz  touz  les  plus  notables  livres."^ 

The  Bible,  of  course,  attracted  the  monarch's  notice,  and 
accordingly,  Christine  de  Pisan,  in  beginning  the  enumeration 
of  the  works  translated  by  his  orders,  says,  *'  Si  comme  la  Bible 
en  trois  raanieres,  c'est  assavoir  le  texte,  et  puis  le  texte  et  les 
gloses  ensemble,  et  puis  d^une  maniere  allegorisee/^ 

So  clear  an  assertion  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
existence  of  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  by  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  V.  These  translations  appear  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Raoul  de  Presle  and  Nicolas  Oresme  or  Oresmius. 

There  existed  formerly  in  the  library  of  Chancellor  d^Agues- 
seau  a  MS.,  in  small  4to,  on  vellum,  written  by  a  certain  Henri 
de  Trevere  -,  on  the  first  leaf  was  the  portrait  of  Charles  V. 
The  volume  contained  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  from 
Genesis  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs  exclusively,  and  it  was"  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction,  of  which  we  quote  the  beginning : — 

"  A  vous  tres-excellent  et  tres-puissant  prince  Charles  le  Quint,  roi 
de  France,  je  Raoul  de  Prelles,  vostre  petit  serviteur  et  subject,  tout  ce  que 
je  puis  faire.  Mon  tres-redoubt^  Seigneur,  quand  vous  me  commandates 
a  translater  la  Bible  en  Fran9ois,  je  mis  en  deliberation  le  quel  estoit  le 
plus  fort  a  moi  de  faire  ou  du  laissier  refuser ;  car  je  consideroie  la  grandeur 
de  Teuvre  et  mon  petit  engin  d'une  part,  et  de  I'autre  je  consideroye  qu'il 
n'estoit  rien  que  je  vous  peusse  ne  d^usse  refuser.  .  .  ."« 

After  having  alluded  to  his  age,  to  adverse  fortune,  and  tp 
the  other  works  with  which  he  was  busy,  "c^est  assavoir  la 

p  But  although  he  understood  Latin  well,  and  that  he  did  not  want  an  expla- 
nation of  it,  yet  such  was  his  foresight,  and  the  great  love  he  had  for  his  suc- 
cessors, that  he  wished  to  provide  them  in  times  to  come  with  teaching  and 
sciences,  which  might  lead  them  into  all  virtue ;  and  for  this  reason  he  caused 
the  most  notable  Latin  works  to  be  translated  inttf  French,  by  masters  com- 
petent in  all  sciences  and  arts.    Hist,  de  Charles  F.,  part  iii.,  cap.  12. 

«  To  you  most  excellent  and  powerful  prince  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  I, 
Raoul  de  Presles,  your  lowly  servant  and  subject,  offer  all  that  I  can  do.  Most 
dread  sovereign,  when  you  commanded  me  to  translate  the  Bible  into  French,  I 
deliberated  which  I  should  do,  consent  or  refuse ;  for  I  considered  the  greatness 
of  the  work  and  my  small  ability  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  I  could  or  ought  to  refuse. 
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translation  et  exposition  du  livre  de  Mons.  Saint  Augastin  de  la 
cit6  de  Dieu,  le  livre  qui  s'appelle  le  compendieur  moral  de  la 
chose  publiquCf  le  livre  qui  s'appelle  la  Muse  avec  aucunes 
espistreSy*  Raoul  de  Presles  observing  that  he  prefers  "  wearing 
himself  out  in  working  than  consuming  himself  in  idleness/' 
thus  continues: — 

"  Si  supplie  si  vostre  mageste  que  vous  voulliez  recevoir  en  gr^  ce  que 
j'en  ferai,  car  quant  a  la  maniere  de  translater,  la  ou  je  verrai  qu'il  cherra 
abreviacion  je  la  ferai,  la  substance  demourant  entiere,  et  ou  je  verrai  qu'il 
y  ara  rep^ticion  d'une  mesme  chose,  si  comme  en  Paralipomenon  et  en 
Esdras  le  secont,  et  aiUeurs,  je  ferai  rescision.  Et  aussi  lairai-je  a  nommer 
plusieurs  noms  de  gens  de  viles  et  citez,  la  ou  je  verrai  que  ce  ne  seroit  que 
charge  au  liseur  et  qu'il  n'en  seroit  de  riens  mieux  ^difi6,  et  aussi  ne  scet 
Ten  aucune  fois  se  ce  sont  leurs  propres  noms,  ou  de  leurs  peres  ou  aiolz, 
ou  de  leurs  villes  ou  citez.  Pour  ce  que  ainsi  le  m'avez  vous  command^, 
mon  entente  est  aussi  de  faire  aucuns  prologues  ou  je  verrai  qu'il  en  sera 
besoing  a  la  declaration  des  livres,  et  aussi  aucuns  intdgumens  es  com- 
mencemens  d'aucuns  chapitres,  afin  de  comprendre  plus  Idgiereraent  la 
sentence  ;  et  partout  ou  il  ara  une  ligne  par  dessous,  ce  sera  liors  le  texte 
pour  le  declarier,  et  pour  comprendre  plus  Idgierement  ce  que  le  texte  du 
chapitre  veut  dire,  car  sans  declarations  aucunes  le  texte  est  moult  oscur 
en  plusieurs  lieux,  especiaument  aux  gens  lais  qui  n'ont  point  estudie  en 
la  Sainte  Escripture."*" 

From  the  last  lines  of  this  prologue  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  Baoul  de  Presles  translated  the  entire  Bible ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  only  applied  his  energies  to  certain 
portions  of  it,  and  satisfied  himself  with  completing  the  work  of 
Guiart  Desmoulins.  Father  Lelong  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
quotes  the  above  prologue,  which  he  reproduces  from  the 
d'Aguesseau  MS. ;  he  quotes  also  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  Psalm.  Now  this  text  is 
identically  the  same  as  that  of  MS.  6818,  which  contains  the 
work  of  Guiart  Desmoulins,  together  with  all  the  parts  added  to 
it.     The  text  in  question  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  other 

••  I  entreat  your  majesty  to  receive  kindly  what  I  shall  do ;  for,  as  to  the 
manner  of  translating,  wherever  I  find  I  can  abridge,  I  shall  do  so,  the  substance 
being  the  same;  and  wherever  I  find  repetition  of  the  same  thing,  as  in 
Chronicles  or  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  or  elsewhere,  I  shaU  make  an  excision. 
And  I  shall  abstain  from  naming  several  people,  towns  and  cities,  wherever  I 
find  that  it  would  only  be  burdensome  to  the  reader,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
the  more  edified :  also  we  often  do  not  know  whether  they  ai-e  their  own  names, 
or  those  of  their  fathers,  ancestors,  towns,  or  cities.  According  to  your  orders, 
my  intention  is  also  to  write  some  prologues,  whenever  necessary  for  explaining 
the  books,  and  also  summaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  in  order  to 
understand  better  the  meaning,  and  whenever  a  line  occurs,  it  will  be  that  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter  may  be  better  understood ;  for  the  text  is  very  obscure 
in  certain  books,  particularly  for  laymen  who  have  not  studied  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 
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MSS.  of  the  Bible  Historiale,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  Baoul  de 
Presles  is  the  author  of  the  complete  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  several  other  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  Guiart  Desmoulins  had  not  grappled  with,  as 
he  acknowledges  himself. 

Following  the  noble  example  set  by  Charles  V.,  several 
princes  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  wished  to  have  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Thus  Louis,  Duke  d'Orleans,  ordered  the 
version  which  Jean  de  Sy  had  begun  for  King  John  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  several  acknowledgments  of  payments  received  prove 
this  conclusively.  The  text  of  Guiart  Desmoulins,  profiisely 
illustrated  with  vignettes  and  other  pictorial  embellishments, 
was  generally  used,  and  as  a  specimen  of  those  Bibles,  we 
may  name  the  magnificent  copy  preserved  at  the  Paris  Imperial 
Library,  and  which  we  shall  describe  briefly  from  the  work 
already  quoted  of  M.  Paulin  Paris. 

Le  Bible  Moralisee,  One  vol.,  large  folio,  on  vellum,  two 
columns  of  text,  handwriting  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
two  columns  of  miniatures  of  the  fourteenth  and  two  following 
centuries.  Bound  in  red  morocco,  with  the  royal  escutcheon 
of  France.     Numbered  6829,  formerly  250. 

This  volume,  says  M.  Paris,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  in  Latin  and  in  French,  arranged  according  to  t{ie 
order  of  the  books,  and  accompanied  by  a  practical  commentary. 
We  give  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  as  a  specimen : — 

Text, — "  In  principio  creavit  Deus  coelum  et  terram.  Dixit- 
que  Deus :  Fiat  lux  et  facta  est  lux :  terra  autem  erat  inanis  et 
vacua,  et  tenebrae  erant  super  faciem  abissi,  et  spiritus  Domini 
ferebatur  super  aquas.*' 

Translation. — "Au  commencement  Dieu  crea  le  ciel  et  la 
terre,  et  dist  Diex :  lumiere  soit  faite,  et  lors  lumiere  fu  faite. 
Or  estoit  la  terre  vaine  et  vuide,  et  tenebres  sur  la  face  de  I'abime, 
et  Tesprit  de  Dieu  estoit  sur  les  eaues.** 

Gloss, — "  Creatio  lucis  angelorum  creationem,  terra  tenebrosa 
obscuram  scientiam  in  Prophetis  et  Domini  spiritum  sanctum 
apostolis  datum  significant.** 

Extended  Translation, — '^  La  creation  de  lumiere  emporte  la 
creation  des  anges ;  car  ils  ont  lumiere  d*entendement :  et  la 
terre  vuide  et  tenebreuse,  science  obscure  es  prophetes  au  temps 
de  la  Senagogue :  et  I'esprit  de  Dieu  sur  les  eaues,  le  Saint  Esprit 
aus  appotres  donne  le  jour  de  Pentec6te,  signifient.** 

Each  page  contains  thus  eight  paragraphs  in  Latin  and  in 
French,  that  is  to  say  four  passages  from  the  Bible,  together 
with  their  respective  commentaries.     To  each  of  these  sections 
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corresponds  an  illumination.  In  its  present  state  tbe  volume 
contains  336  pages^  and  therefore  2688  illuminations.  There 
are^  besides^  on  each  page,  sixteen  beautiful  initial  letters^ 
together  with  the  running  title. 

The  practical  comments  introduced  by  the  author  are 
generally  characterized  by  much  good  sense,  and  in  some  cases 
extremely  severe.  Usurers,  traitors,  liars,  thieves,  come  in  for 
their  respective  share  in  the  expositor's  lectures ;  no  order  of 
society  is  spared,  nay,  the  higher  the  dignity,  the  stronger  .the 
reproof.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  after  having 
described  the  creation  of  creeping  animals,  of  birds,  and  of 
amphibious  beasts,  our  philosopher  exclaims : — 

"  Les  rampans  sont  ceulx  qui  ont  la  vie  active,  c'est  h,  dire 
qui  euvrent  et  labourent.  Les  oisiaus  sont  ceulx  qui  ont  vie 
contemplative,  c'est  k-dire,  qui  pensent  aus  biens  du  ciel.  Les 
grans  balaines  qui  deveurent  les  petites,  ce  sont  les  grans 
seigneurs.*'* 

Further  on,  moralizing  on  the  excuses  which  Adam  gives 
after  his  fall : — 

''Adam,  lequel  s'excuse  par  sa  femme,  signifie  aucuns  pe- 
cheurs  qui  dient  qu'il  ne  se  pueent  tenir  de  pechi&  et  qu'il^  sont 
ne  de  telle  heure  que  convient  qu'ils  soient  ou  convoiteurs  ou 
luxurieus,  on  ainsi  des  autres  peches.''^ 

lITacob  offering  his  present  to  Esau,  suggests  the  following 
remarks : — 

''  Signifie  que  les  petits  apaisent  aucunes  fois  les  grans  par 
donner  et  servir.  Jacob  etoit  bon  et  aora  Esaii  qui  ne  Pestoit 
mie.  For  monstrer  que  les  bons  subjies  doivent  obeir  et 
reverence  porter  aus  souverains  combien  qu'ils  soient  mauvais,  et 
les  apaisier  d'humbles  services/'** 

The  reader  will  easily  see  that  this  Bible  Moralisee  is  of  the 
highest  value^  both  as  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  French  society 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  as  an  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  language.  The  pictorial  embellishments  are 
likewise  most  remarkable.  Unfortunately  the  MS.  terminates 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

'  Creeping  animals  are  those  who  follow  active  life,  that  is  to  say,  who  work 
and  labonr ;  the  birds  which  lead  a  contemplatiye  life,  that  is  to  say,  who  think 
of  heayenly  things ;  the  great  whales  which  swallow  the  lesser  animals  are 
powerful  lords. 

'  Adam,  who  excuses  himself  on  account  of  his  wife,  signifies  the  sinners 
who  say  that  they  cannot  help  sinning,  and  that  on  account  of  the  hour  when 
they  were  bom,  they  mn^;  indulge  coyetousness,  lust,  or  the  other  sins. 

"  Thus  the  tittle  often  appease  the  great,  by  giving  to  them  and  serving 
them.  Jacob  was  good,  and  yet  he  reverenced  Esau  who  was  not  so.  This  teaches 
us  that  good  subjects  should  obey  and  reverence  sovereigns,  however  bad,  and 
satisfy  them  wiu  humble  services. 

NEW   SERIES. — VOL.   VIII.,    NO.    XV.  I 
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We  have  now  attempted  to  give  a  short  accoant  of  Biblical 
literature  in  France  during  the  middle  ages^  as  far  as  the  tran- 
scribing and  translating  of  the  Scriptures  are  concerned.  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  in  the  same  manner  the  development 
of  pulpit  eloquence^  and  to  see  how  men  like  Saint  Bernard^ 
Maurice  de  Sully,  Gerson,  Michel  Menot,  and  others  understood 
the  art  of  enforcing  orally  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  practice 
inculcated  in  Holy  Writ.  At  some  future  occasion  we  may 
perhaps  discuss  this  interesting  subject  towards  the  elucidation 
of  which  there  is  no  lack  of  documents. 

GUSTAVE    MaSSON. 


Pscdmody  is  the  singing  of  sacred  songs  as  an  act  of  worship.  In  this  article 
we  shall  speak  only  of  its  use  in  public  worship,  and  we  shall  use  the  term  in  its 
most  inclusive  sense.  The  simple  idea  of  psalmody  is  the  expression  of  religious 
feeling  in  lyrical  poetry  and  in  musical  cadence.  Rhythmical  song  seems  to  be 
the  instinctive  utterance  of  all  strong  emotion.  Savage  nations  express  them- 
selves in  language  of  natural  poetry,  uttered  in  the  cadence  of  a  rude  chant  or 
musical  recitative.  In  worship,  the  use  of  poetry  and  music  is  coeval  with 
society  (Plato,  De  Legib.^  lib.  iii.,  c.  xv ;  Lowth's  Meh,  Poetry^  lect. !.).  Homer 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods  ;  Orpheus  was  a  priest-musician — tne  tamer  and  sanc- 
tifier  by  his  lyre  of  whatever  was  rude  and  godless.  The  muses  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  gods  (Phumutus,  De  N<xtura  Deorum^  p.  157,  ed. 
Gale),  from  which  some  of  them— -ea;.  gr,y  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Polymnia — 
derived  their  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  that  a  chief  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  in  singing  hymns  to  their  gods — "  First,  a 
singer  goes  before,  bringing  forth  some  one  thing  of  the  symbols  of  music  ;  and 
they  say  that  he  ought  to  take  two  books  out  of  those  of  Hermes,  the  one 
containing  the  hymns  of  the  gods,  the  other  the  method  of  a  royal  life  .  .  .  There 
are  ten  thmgs  which  are  suitable  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  and  comprise  the 
Egyptian  religion,  viz.,  sacrifices,  first-fruits,  hymns,  prayers^  shows,  feasts,  and 
such  like  things  "  {Stromata^  lib.  vi.,  p.  633,  ed.  Paris).  Porphyry  confirms 
this — '*  The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  "  devote  the  day  to  the  worship  of  their  gods  ; 
in  which  three  or  four  times,  viz.,  morning  and  evening,  noon,  and  sunsetting, 
they  sing  hymns  unto  them  "  (De  AhsUnent.y  lib.  iv.,  sec.  8).  Concerning  the 
Indians,  he  says,  *'  they  s^end  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  prayers 
and  hymns  to  the  gods  "  ifbid.^  sec.  12,  see  also  sec.  18 ;  also  Vita  Pythag,^  p. 
200,  ed.  Cantab.)  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Arrianns  the 
stoic  philosopher.  "  If,"  says  he,  *'  we  are  intelligent  creatures,  what  else 
should  we  do,  both  in  public  and  private,  than  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Deity,  to 
speak  well  of  him,  and  give  thanks  unto  him  ?  Should  we  not,  whether  digging 
or  ploughing,  or  eating,  sing  a  hymn  to  God  ?"  etc.  (Arrian,  J^^nctet,  lib.  i.,  c. 
xvi. ;  also  lib.  iii.,  c.  xxvi.).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  got  great  credit  for 
composing  hymns  to  the  gods  {De  Vita  Homeric  c.  ix.).  Rewar£  were  given  in 
the  Pythian  gattres  to  .those  who  sung  the  best  hymns  to  the  gods  (Pausanias  in 
PhocidSy  lib.  x.)  The  apostate  Julian  recommends  that  many  of  the  excellent 
hymns  to  the  gods  be  committed  to  memory,  most  of  which  he  says  were  com- 
posed by  the  gods ;  Some  feW  by  men  inspired  by  a  divine  spirit  {Opera^  p.  551, 
ed.  Pans).  Sacred  song,  therefore,  is  no  peculiarity  of  revealed  religion.  It 
rests  upon  deep  instibcts  of  humaft  nature,  perhaps  of  all  intelligent  moral 
nature,  for  at  the  ci'elition  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy ;"  at  the 
nativity,  angfelic  song  was  heard  by  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem ;  and  in  the 
final  heaven  both  angels  and  redeemed  men  are  represented  as  singing  rapturous 
songs  before  the  throne. — Kitto's  (Jyclopoedia  of  JBihlicdl  Literature, 
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EXEGESIS  OF  DIFFICULT  TEXTS. 

Acts  xx.  24. 

In  this  passage  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  MSS.  agree  in  reading  (09 
TeKeuoato  instead  of  co?  TeKetSxTai.  It  is  clear  that  c&9=a)<rTe, 
which  is  the  reading  of  E,  and  a  manifest  correction,  '^ilare  with 
the  infinitive  is  a  recognized  Greek  construction  in  the  sense  of 
**  provided  that/'  as  in  Demosth.,  p.  68,  11,  i^ov  airroU  r&v 
XovTT&v  apx^cp  ^EXKrjvonVy  &aT*  avrob^  xnraKovuv  ^curiXjel,  "it 
being  in  their  power  to  rule  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  provided  that 
they  obeyed  the  king  of  Persia  themselves.'*  But  e^'  ^  and 
€</>'  c5t6  have  this  same  sense  with  either  the  infinitive  or  the 
future  indicative.  It  appears  to  us  that  0)9  must  here  have  had 
the  construction  of  i<l>'  ©re  with  the  future  indicative  according 

to  M  and  By  and  that,  as  (09  generally  takes  the  same  construc- 
tion as  &aT€y  later  scribes  must  have  altered  TeXeuoaeo  into 
reXfiakrot.  For  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  alteration  of 
the  aorist  infinitive  into  the  future  indicative,  whereas  the  con- 
verse alteration  would  suggest  itself  in  a  moment.  C  has  w?  to 
reXeiaxrai,  D  rov  rekecooaav,  and  E  &ar€  TeXeL&aac,  while  A  alone 
supports  the  usual  reading  w^  TeXet&aav.  These  variations 
appear  to  us  greatly  to  support  our  theory  that  the  unusual  con- 
struction C&9  T€\€ia}(T(o  was  the  original  reading. 

Acts  xxii.  25. 

We  have  not  seen  it  noticed  by  any  commentator,  that  St. 
Paul  appears  to  have  waited  till  the  very  last  moment  before 
appealing  to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  allowed  all  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  scourging  him,  and  was  actually  bound 
with  the  requisite  thongs  to  the  "  palus ''  or  post ;  but  it  was 
not  till  he  was  put  into  the  usual  posture  (ax;  Trpoirecvav  ainov 
rok  ifJL&aif  "  when  they  stretched  him  forward  unth  the  thongs  ") 
for  receiving  the  blows,  that  he  enquired  of  the  centurion  who 
was  superintending  the  punishment :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Eoman,  and  uiicondemned  ?" 

Acts  xxiii.  9. 

We  find  here  a  considerable  variation  of  reading.     The  Sinai 

and  Vatican  MSS.  (M  and  jB)  read  tcv€<;  r&v  fypafifiariayv  rod 
fiipov^  r&p  ^apiaaiwv.  The*  Alexandrian  [A)  rivh  r&v  ^apc- 
<TiU(ov ;  and  the  Cod.  Ephrem.  rei^r.  or  C,  rivh  ix  r&v  ypafifia- 
riiop  rov  fiepov^  r&v  ^apiaaUov,  The  Laudian  MS.  [E)  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian.  The  common  text  has  ol  ypafjufiarel^ 
rou  fjbipots  rov  ^aptaaUov,  thus  arraying  the  whole  body  of  Pha- 

1  2 
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risees  in  the  Sanbedrim  on  tbe  side  of  Panl.  Now  what  was  the 
fact,  as  we  find  it  implied  in  PauPs  own  speech  at  his  hearing 
before  Felix  ?  Assuredly  that,  while  part  of  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim  had  taken  his  part,  another  portion  of  them  had 
joined  with  the  Sadducees,  and  appeared  before  Felix  against 
him.  For  he  says,  in  Acts  xxiv.  15,  that  he  had  "a  hope  to- 
wards God,  which  these  men  themselves  also  expect,  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  of  both  just  men  and  unjust/^  This 
could  not  have  been  said  by  him  with  any  regard  for  truth,  had 
the  party  hostile  to  him  been  confined  to  the  Sadducees.  But, 
if  his  claim  to  be  a  Pharisee  and  of  Pharisaic  descent  had  only 
obtained  the  good-will  of  a  portion  of  the  Pharisees  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  the  really  early  manuscripts,  not  the  slightest 
diflSculty  arises  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  passages  in  question. 
And  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  manuscripts  of  such 
different  origin  and  nature  have  all  been  altered  to  suit  the 
statements  of  Acts  xxiv.  15,  and  far  more  likely,  that  later 
Scribes  should  carelessly  have  imagined,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
must  have  split  into  two  well  defined  parties,  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  and  should  therefore  have  altered  rvvh  r&v 
ypafifjuareeov  into  at  ypafi/iarec^ ;  and  surely  the  consensus  of  early 
MSS.  as  to  the  sense,  though  with  slight  variations  of  words, 
ought  to  possess  some  weight. 

Acts  xxiii.  11. 

The  wording  of  this  verse  appears  to  us  most  significant. 
It  is  very  well  known  that,  while  ^prvpelv  regularly  means  to 
testify,  bear  witness,  or  give  evidence,  fiaprupofiat  with  equal 
uniformity  means  to  call  witnesses,  and  secondarily  to  protest  or 
declare  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  AuLfiaprvpofuu 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  fiaprvpofiai  in  its  secondary  sense 
intensified  by  the  addition  of  the  preposition  Bid.  Now  the 
word  ScafmpTvpofuu  would  be  with  the  utmost  propriety  used  of 
PauPs  preaching,  and  declaring  rcb  irepl  rev  Kvplov  at  Jerusalem, 
where  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  were  known  and  admitted, 
while  on  the  other  hand  fiaprvpA  would  be  equally  suitable  to 
what  he  would  be  required  to  do  at  Rome,  viz.,  to  state  and 
bear  witness  to  the  facts  as  well  as  declare  the  construction  to 
be  put  upon  them.  *'Fear  not;  for  as  thou  didst  declare  the 
things  concerning  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
at  Eome  also.'' 

Rom.  xii.  5  and  Gal.  iii.  20. , 

In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  received  text  and  later 
MSS.  read  6  Bk  icaff  el?,  whereas  A^  B,  D,  F,  and  the  Sinai 
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MS.  read  to  Be  icaff  el9.  C  is  deficient.  It  is  clear  that  to  h\ 
Kod^  eU  is  the  right  reading,  and  is  a  kind  of  adverbial  expres- 
sion. This  variation  of  reading  illustrates  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  Gal.  iii.  20,  o  hk  /jL€<Tln]<:  €i/09  ovk  lariv.  Turn  6  Be 
fieatni^  into  to  Bi  /Lt€a-/Ti79="  but  the  term  mediator  is  not 
[applicable  to]  one,  but  God  is  one,*^  and  no  difficulty  remains 
in  the  passage.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  attraction,  upon 
which  later  Scribes  converted  to  Be  icaff  efc  into  o  B\  Kaff  el?, 
St.  Paul  himself  wrote  6  Bl  yuenirri^  instead  of  to  Bl  /Aco-my?. 

1  CoE.  xiii.  23. 

In  this  passage,  what  is  said  of  airiaroi  is  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to*what  has  just  been  said  in  the  preceding  verse,  it  oiv  be 
taken  in  an  illative  sense  and  considered  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment from  the  preceding  verse.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  solve  this  difficulty,  but  all  have  resulted  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. But  oiv  is  quite  as  often  resumptive  as  illative.  Let 
verses  20: — 22  be  considered  as  a  digression,  and  otp  be  taken  as 
resuming  the  thread  of  the  argument  interrupted  by  it,  and  the 
connection  is  apparent  at  once.  "  How  will  the  ordinary  person 
say  the  Amen  at  this  thanksgiving  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?  I 
had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding  than  one 
thousand  words  in  a  tongue.*^  Next  follows  a  digression.  The 
apostle  then  resumes  his  subject:  "Well  then,  if  the  whole 
church  has  come  together,  and  all  are  speaking  with  tongues, 
and  ordinary  persons  or  unbelievers  come  in,  wUl  they  not  say 
that  ye  are  mad  ?" 

Had  St.  Paul  written  for  the  press  instead  of  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis,  this  digression  (20 — 22)  would  probably  have 
appeared  as  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Heb.  ix.  10. 

Accepting  the  reading  Bt/ccudfuiTa,  which  is  that  of  the  Sinai 
MS.  as  well  as  of  other  good  MSS.,  instead  of  the  received  read- 
ing BiKamfuuTi,  we  consider  that  the  proper  supplement  of  clause 
is  vei/ofioOerrffiivai,,  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  viii.  6 ;  oatp  xal 
Kpelrrovo^  eari  BuxOrjicri^  fieaivq^y  ^t*9  eirX  KpelTToaiv  iwarfyeXlai^ 
vevofwOenjTai.  Thus  the  sentence  would  run  very  simply  as 
follows :  rJTix;  TrapafioXrj  ek  rbv  Kaipbv  rov  evearqKora,  Koff  r^v 
B&pd  T€  KoX  dwriai  irpoaifyepovrai,  fir)  Bvi/dfievai  kotcl  ovpeiBrja-cv 
reKeiAacu  rbv  Xarpevovra,  fwvov  €7rl  ^pwfuun  kol  7r6/UKrt  xal 
Buuf>6poi^  fiairTUTpAH<i  [yeyofjboOerrjfievat],  BiKouapbara  aapKb^ 
[6vTa\,  iiiypc  Kcupov  BiopOdaeay;  iirtKelueva, 

A.  H.  W. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JONAH:  HOW  FAB  IS  IT  HISTORICAL? 

Few  portions  of  Scripture  present  difficalties  so  many  and 
serious,  as  those  which  beset  the  Book  of  Jonah.  So  formid- 
able are  these  indeed,  that,  except  for  the  references  made  to  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  save  this 
document  from  being  regarded  as  apocryphal.  The  peculiar 
character  of  those  references,  however,  have  redeemed  it  from  this 
fate,  and  have  led  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  hold  the  narrative  as 
inspired.  Some  minds  have  been  so  influenced  by  the  idea  of  its 
verbal  inspiration,  as  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  receive 
the  narrative  in  its  literal  acceptation  as  historical  truth,  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  surrounding  that  hypothesis. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  in  the  principle  of  verbal 
inspiration  a  faith  so  implicit,  as  that  of  the  rustic  who  affirmed 
that  bad  the  Bible  asserted,  not  that  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah, 
but  that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  he  would  have  believed  the 
averment. 

Most  persons  who  have  studied  the  narrative  with  attention 
have  been  fain  to  discover  some  way  of  escape  from  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  story  of  the  whale.  It  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  throat  of  the  common  whale  is  much  too  narrow 
to  admit  a  man's  body.  To  evade  this  difficulty  some  com* 
mentators  have  conjectured  that  some  other  fish  may  be  meant. 
The  original  Hebrew  text  spepiks  only  of  a  great  fish ;  and  it  is  the 
Evangelist  Matthew  alone  who  designates  it  ketos^  which  our 
translators  render  a  whale.  But  as  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
Evangelist,  which,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  is  held  to  establish 
the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  St.  Matthew  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  correct  in  his  designatioa  of  the  species  of 
fish.  Now  the  name  ketos  has  a  somewhat  indefinite  meaning 
among  Greek  authors,  being  applied  to  the  seal  and  the  tunny 
as  well  as  to  the  whale.  Taking  advantage  of  this  uncertainty, 
some  commentators  suppose  the  fish  to  have  been  a  white  shark, 
which  is  quite  capable  of  swallowing  a  human  body  entire.  But 
no  authority  has  been  adduced  for  calling  the  white  shark  by  the 
name  ketos.  Others  again  conjecture  the  fish  to  have  been  the 
Catodon  Macrocephalm,  or  sperm  whale  of  the  Northern  Arctic 
seas,  which  is  also  said  to  have  a  throat  of  the  requisite  capacity. 
They  suppose  a  stray  individual  of  that  species  to  have  been 
providentially  guided  from  its  northern  haunts  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  the  express  purpose  of  swallowing  the  wayward 
prophet.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  tending  to  prove  this 
fish  to  have  been  at  all  known  to  the  ancient  dwellers  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores. 
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But  even  supposing  them  to  have  caught  the  right  fish,  those 
who  contend  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative  would 
be  brought  only  to  the  threshold  of  their  difficulties.  For  they 
must  further  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  been  preserved  alive  and 
conscious  in  a  situation  wholly  excluding  the  possibility  of 
respiration,  and  that  for  the  long  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Nay,  from  the  tenor  of  his  prayer,  which,  however, 
makes  no  allusion  to  his  being  in  the  belly  of  a  fish,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  Jonah  saw  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea- 
weeds inwrapping  his  head.  From  this  embarrassment  the 
supporters  of  this  view  take  shelter  in  the  general  assertion  that 
the  whole  of  the  occurrences  were  miraculous,  and  that  it  was 
easy  for  God,  who  prepared  the  fish  to  swallow  the  prophet,  also 
to  preserve  him  consciously  alive  in  its  belly.  But  the  mere 
assertion  of  God^»  power  to  have  sustained  conscious  life  under 
such  circumstances  is  no  proof  of  His  having  actually  done  so. 
Pew  will  deny  the  power,  but  many  will  question  the  reasonable- 
ness of  regarding  the  statement,  that  such  a  power  was  really 
exerted,  as  historical  truth.  This  supposition  of  a  miracle, 
moreover,  does  not  remove  the  inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
phet^s  supposed  position  in  the  bowels  of  the  fish,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  address  to  the  Deity.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
incongruity  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel.  Besides,  the  miracle  is 
one  of  a  most  improbable  kind.  It  was  unnecessary  for  at- 
taining the  purpose  in  view: — namely,  the  correction  of  the 
wayward  wilfulness  of  the  prophet;  an  end  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  far  simpler  and  purely  natural  means. 
It  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  the  verity  of  a 
miracle  in  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  its  being  wrought. 

Those  who  feel  the  full  force  of  these  objections  to  the  nar- 
rative's being  taken  in  its  literal  acceptation,  endeavour,  without 
questioning  its  inspiration,  to  elude  the  difficulties  which  it 
involves  in  some  other  way.  The  simplest  hypothesis  framed 
with  this  view  is  that  the  entire  narrative  is  a  parable.  In 
favour  of  this  notion  it  may  be  argued  that,  even  supposing  the 
Book  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  historical,  the  main  design  for 
which  these  incidents  were  thus  recorded  was  not  to  amuse  the 
casual  reader,  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  student,  but  to 
convey  certain  great  moral  lessons  and  spiritual  truths.  What 
these  are  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  details  will  suffice  to  dis- 
cover. But  if  the  book  were  thus  written  to  subserve  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  end,  it  is  not  an  unfair  supposition,  that  the 
entire  narrative  may  have  been  invented  for  that  express  purpose, 
and  that  all  the  incidents  are  purely  imaginary. 
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Seeing  that  in  his  teaching  our  Saviour  himself  had  such 
frequent  recourse  to  parables,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  inferred 
that  some  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish 
Church  occasionally  resorted  to  a  similar  method  of  instruction. 
It  may  be  conceived  that,  at  the  time  this  book  was  written,  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Jewish  Church  and  people 
rendered  it  expedient  that  the  special  lessons  which  the  narrative 
conveys  should  be  pressed  on  their  notice.  If  so,  the  mode  of 
bringing  them  vividly  before  their  minds  by  means  of  a  parable 
may  have  appeared  to  the  Deity  the  best  calculated  to  awaken 
their  interest  and  arrest  their  attention.  True,  the  narrative  is 
not  expressly  declared  to  be  a  parable.  But  on  the  assumption 
of  that  being  its  true  nature,  it  would  be  not  unfair  to  argue 
that  the  improbabilities  and  incongruities  which  the  incidents 
involve,  were  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  indicating  to 
the  reader  its  merely  ideal  character. 

Of  this  mode  of  indication,  an  example  occurs  in  our 
Saviour^s  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  In  the  case  of 
nearly  all  His  other  parables,  especially  those  which  have  an 
extreme  air  of  verisimilitude,  his  hearers  are  expressly  warned 
that  his  narratives  are  imaginary.  But  in  the  case  of  the  story 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  he  leads  them  to  this  conclusion 
by  merely  introducing  into  the  narrative  itself  incidents  so 
purely  ideal,  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken  for  historical 
verities.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Jotham^s  parable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  Jotham  spake  a  parable ; 
it  is  simply  stated  that  he  said  so  and  so.  That  what  he  uttered 
was  a  parable  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  his  words. 
On  the  strength  of  these  parallels,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  the  reader  to  have  been  intentionally  left  to  understand 
the  Book  of  Jonah  to  be  a  parable,  from  the  mere  introduction 
into  it  of  incidents  so  improbable,  and  incongruities  of  state- 
ment so  marked  as  those  which  it  contains. 

Did  the  Book  of  Jonah  stand  alone,  and  were  it  to  be  judged 
of  only  by  its  own  contents,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  gainsay  the 
foregoing  line  of  argument.  The  hypothesis  of  the  narrative's 
being  a  parable  would  be  by  much  the  most  probable,  and 
would  afford  an  easy  mode  of  escape  from  all  the  difficulties 
which  it  involves.  Nor  would  this  theory  affect  the  question  of 
the  book's  being  inspired.  To  all  the  parables  of  our  Lord 
must  be  assigned  inspiration  of  the  highest  degree.  This  more 
ancient  parable  of  Jonah  might  therefore  be  legitimately  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  same  divine  sanction.  Indeed,  viewing 
the  question  abstractly,  the  probability  of  inspiration  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  a  parable  embodying  moral  lessons  and  spiritual 
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truths^  than  in  that  of  a  purely  historical  narrative^  however 
important  the  lessons  which  it  may  convey. 

To  the  parable  theory,  however^  a  serious  objection  arises 
out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  references  to  this  narrative^ 
made  by  our  Saviour^  as  recorded  in  Matt.  xii.  39 — H,  and  less 
perfectly  in  Luke  xi.  29^  30^  32.  The  words  used  by  Christy  as 
there  reported^  seem  to  amount  to  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
incidents  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  being  historical.  To  this 
objection  it  may  be  replied  that  our  Lord  treats  the  incidents  in 
his  own  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus^  as  if  they  were 
historically  true.  Indeed^  in  all  his  parables  he  deals  with  the 
imaginary  incidents  precisely  as  if  they  were  real.  His  purpose 
in  framing  those  ideal  narratives  was  to  convey^  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner,  lessons  and  truths  which  might  have  been 
less  likely  to  win  the  attention  of  his  hearers^  bad  they  been 
stated  in  an  abstract  or  proverbial  form.  It  is  not  unfair^  there- 
fore to  argue  that^  when  it  suited  his  purpose^  he  may,  instead 
of  inventing  fresh  imaginary  incidents,  have  awailed  himself  of 
an  already  existing  and  well-known  parable,  and  have  referred 
to  its  incidents  as  if  they  were  real. 

To  this  view  some  countenance  is  lent  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  language  which  our  Lord  employs.  He  speaks  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonah  as  a  Hgn,  '^An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seek- 
eth  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it  but  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.^^  Now,  by  a  sign  might  be  here 
understood  a  somewhat  shadowing  forth  a  truth,  or  conveying  a 
lesson  by  symbol ;  and  it  might  in  that  sense  be  held  to  apply 
to  a  parable.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  when  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  rising  in  judgment  against 
the  men  of  his  own  generation,  because  they  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah ;  and  when  he  at  the  same  time  speaks  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba  similarly  rising  in  judgment  because  she 
came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  seems  to  place  both 
incidents  in  the  same  category  as  historical  facts.  Now  it  will 
not  do  to  regard  Jonah^s  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  and  their 
repentance  as  matters  of  history,  and  the  story  of  the  great  fish 
as  a  parable.  If  the  book  be  a  parable  at  all,  it  must  be  so 
throughout  and  in  all  its  details. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  attending  the  parable  theory, 
there  will  probably  be  always  found  some  who  will  cling  to  it, 
in  preference  to  receiving  the  narrative  in  its  literal  acceptation. 
There  will  be  others,  however,  who,  while  unable  to  accept  the 
literal  sense,  may  yet  desire  some  better  mode  of  evading  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  narrative.  To  such  may  be  offered 
another  theory^  which^  while  it  greatly  lessens  the  difficulties 
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connected  with  the  story  of  the  whale,  leaves  unimpeached  the 
perfect  veracity  of  the  narrator,  and  allows  of  the  narrative^s 
being  regarded  a^  in  the  main  historical. 

To  appreciate  this  hypothesis,  it  is  needfal  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  objects  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  had  in 
view.  He  perceived  the  Ninevites  to  be  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  abandoned  to  wickedness.  He  graciously  resolved  to  make 
an  endeavour  to  awaken  them  to  repentance,  by  sending  a  pro- 
phet to  declaim  against  their  evil  ways,  and  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  their  city  should  they  continue  their  sinful 
career.  Notwithstanding  certain  marked  defects  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Jonah,  God  selected  him  as  the  fittest  instrument  for 
carrying  out  this  benevolent  design.  But  He  perceived  that, 
owing  to  his  natural  indolence  or  timidity,  there  would  be  a 
great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  to  undertake  so 
arduous  and  perilous  a  task.  This  reluctance  had  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  there  were  two  methods  by  which  that  end  might  be 
attsdned.  Jonah  might  be  subjected  either  to  a  course  of  pro- 
vidential discipline,  calculated  to  enforce  his  implicit  obedience, 
or  to  a  series  of  purely  mental  impressions  which  should  have 
precisely  the  same  practical  effect. 

A  parallel  case  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  as  narrated  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  When  Cornelius, 
the  devout  centurion,  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  send  for 
Simon  Peter,  God  perceived  that,  owing  to  the  Jewish  prejudices 
lurking  in  the  mind  of  that  Apostle,  there  would  be  on  his  part 
an  unwillingness  to  enter  the  house  of  a  Gentile  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  reluctance  in  his  case  was  removed  by  subjecting 
him  to  a  strong  mental  impression.  He  was  thrown  into  a 
trance,  and  saw  in  a  vision  a  great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  corners 
and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  descend  from  heaven. 
On  being  commanded  to  slay  and  eat,  he  remonstrated  because 
of  the  uncleanness  of  the  creatures ;  whereupon  he  heard  a  voice 
say  to  him,  "What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  com- 
mon." 

The  question  thus  suggests  itself, — May  not  the  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Jonah,  though  apparently  different,  have 
been  in  reality  similar?  May  not  the  whole  of  the  narrative 
relating  to  his  flight,  and  his  being  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
be  an  account  of  a  vision  seen  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  trance 
or  somnambulism  ?  And  may  not  the  illusion  have  been  in  the 
case  of  the  prophet  so  strong,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
his  mental  impressions  from  realities  ?  Rightly  to  consider  these 
questions,  it  is  needful  to  go  into  details. 

The  narrative  commences  by  stating,  that  the  word  of  the 
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Lord  came  unto  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  sayings  "  Arise^  go  to 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry  against  it ;  for  their  wicked- 
ness is  come  up  hefore  me.^^  Now  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  message  came  to  the  prophet  in  .a  dream  or 
vision ',  for  that  was  one  of  the  most  usual  modes  in  which  such 
communications  were  made.  On  receiving  this  command,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  natural  timidity  of  his  disposition 
aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  an  unwillingness  to  execute  what 
might  seem  to  him  an  arduous  and  dangerous  enterprise.  This 
feeling  might  suggest  by  association  the  thought  of  a  flight  to 
Tarshish.  Such  a  notion  was  unlikely  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Jonah  in  sober  seriousness  during  his  waking  hours.  Being 
a  prophet,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  well  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  The 
tenor  of  his  prayer  shews  him  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Psalms  of  David ;  and  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  following  beautiful  reflections  in  Psalm  cxxxix. 

"  Thy  spirit  where  shall  1  elude  ? 

Thy  presence  where  shall  I  evade  ? 
Into  the  heavens  could  I  intrude, 

There  should  1  see  thee  full  displayed ; 
Yea,  were  I  down  in  hell  to  lie, 
I  there  should  meet  thy  piercing  eye. 

"  The  wings  of  morning  could  I  take. 

Earth's  utmost  limits  to  explore, 
And  there  my  habitation  make 

Upon  the  sea's  remotest  shore ; 
Even  there  thy  hand  would  guide  my  way, 
My  falterings  thy  right  hand  would  stay. 

"  Say  I  ? — "  the  darkness  sure  will  throw 
A  covering  o'er  me  " — idle  thought ! 
Even  night  would  obvious  round  me  glow ; 

From  thee  her  darkness  covers  naught. 
To  thee  as  noon  the  midnight  beams. 
And  clear  as  light  the  darkness  seems." 

While  it  is  thus  highly  improbable  that  such  an  idea  as  that 
of  flying  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  should  have  been  har- 
boured by  Jonah  in  his  waking  hours,  it  was  a  fancy  very  likely 
to  cross  his  mind  during  his  dreamy  sleep,  while  he  was  rapt 
in  prophetic  vision.  It  was  a  most  probable  result  of  the  natural 
timidity  of  his  temper.  The  strong  desire  to  escape,  having  once 
gained  possession  of  his  mind,  might  so  operate  on  his  nervous 
system,  as  to  cause  him  to  start  up  while  still  asleep,  and  hasten 
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in  a  state  of  somnambulism  towards  Joppa,  near  to  which  port 
he  may  have  been  living  at  the  time.  On  reaching  the  sea- 
shore, perhaps  in  some  unfrequented  nook,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  fell  down  in  a  trance,  and  lay  there  in  that  state  till  the 
morning  of  the  third  day.  His  condition  during  this  interval 
may  have  been  precisely  similar  to  that  into  which  Simon  Peter 
fell,  when  he  had  his  vision  of  the  great  sheet.  But  Jonah's 
vision  may  have  been  of  a  different  kind,  and  directed  to  the 
express  end  of  overcoming  his  disobedient  reluctance  to  execute 
the  divine  command. 

His  desire  to  escape  to  Tarshish  would,  according  to  the 
usual  operation  of  the  laws  of  association  as  exhibited  in  dreams, 
present  to  his  mind  in  vision  the  image  of  a  ship  bound  for  that 
port.  His  wish  to  go  by  it  would  suggest  the  ideas  of  his  paying 
his  fare  and  going  on  board.  And  here  occurs  a  curious  feature. 
He  had  the  impression  that,  immediately  on  entering  the  ship, 
he  lay  down  and  fell  fast  asleep.  This  impression  of  being  asleep 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  half-consciousness  of  his  real  con- 
dition, and  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  ordinary  dreams.  At 
this  point  the  first  of  those  incongruities  of  thought  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  dreaming  presents  itself.  Notwithstanding 
the  prophet's  consciousness  of  being  asleep,  he  is  quite  aware  of 
everything  that  appears  to  be  going  on  around  him.  He  per- 
ceives the  rising  of  the  great  tempest.  This  idea  might  be 
traced  to  the  actual  sound  of  the  billows  dashing  on  the  shore, 
which,  by  affecting  his  nerves  of  hearing,  would  produce  in  his 
mind  the  impression  of  a  great  storm.  This  notion  would  na- 
turally bring  along  with  it  a  whole  train  of  associated  ideas.  He 
would  perceive  the  labouring  of  the  ship,  see  terror  depicted  on 
the  faces  of  the  sailors,  and  hear  them  every  one  calling  upon 
his  god  for  help.  He  next  sees  them  proceed  to  lighten  the  vessel 
by  casting  the  cargo  overboard.  But  all  this  time  he  is  possessed 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  himself  fast  asleep,  and  imagines 
himself  to  be  reclining  against  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  sort 
of  confusion  of  thought  is  quite  familiar  to  those  who  are  much 
haunted  by  dreams. 

The  prophet  next  sees  the  captain  of  the  vessel  approach  him, 
and  hears  him  address  him  in  these  words,  '^  What  meanest  thou, 
O  sleeper?  arise,  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think 
upon  us  that  we  perish  not."  Now  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note,  that  it  is  not  here  expressly  affirmed  that  Jonah  was 
awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  or  th&t  he  made  any  reply  to  this 
address.  But  in  narrating  the  vision,  it  seems  afterwards  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that,  in  answer  to  the  captain's  question, 
he  had  told  him  that  he  was  flying  from  the  presence  of  the 
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Lord.  This  he  mentions  parenthetically  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
verse. 

The  incident  of  casting  the  lots  was  one  very  likely  to  pass 
through  the  mind  of  the  dreamer^  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
that  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  Providence  among  the 
ancients ;  while  his  own  consciousness  of  guilt  would  lead  him 
to  conclude  that  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah.  The  conversation 
which  ensued  would  be  naturally  suggested  to  his  mind  by  this 
determination  of  the  lot.  The  prophet  next  feels  himself  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  has  the  sensation  of  descending  into  the  depths. 
This  is  a  very  common  incident  in  dreaming,  and  there  are  per- 
haps few  persons  who  have  not  experienced  the  sensation.  But 
here  again  occurs  another  of  those  incongruities  so  characteristic 
of  mental  impressions  of  this  kind.  For  the  dreamer,  while  feel- 
ing himself  descending  into  the  watery  depths,  perceives  not  only 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  immediately  becomes  calm,  but  that 
the  sailors  were  awe-struck,  and  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
vow  vows  to  the  Eternal. 

Then  follows  the  very  fanciful  conception  of  the  great  fish. 
The  dreamer  imagines  that,  while  he  is  descending  through  the 
water,  or  rather  perhaps  after  he  has  lain  for  some  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  a  great  fish  prepared  of  the  Lord  comes  and 
swallows  him  whole  and  alive.  This  highly  imaginative  idea  is 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  great  sheet  which  Simon  Peter  saw 
descending  from  heaven  full  of  all  manner  of  creatures,  clean 
and  unclean ;  and  it  is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  one 
to  have  been  a  reality  as  the  other.  That  it  was  only  a  mental 
illusion,  the  tenor  of  the  prayer  which  Jonah  affirms  that  he 
uttered  out  of  the  belly  of  the  fish,  goes  far  to  shew.  For  here 
recurs  the  same  sort  of  incongruity  of  thought  which  is  distinc- 
tive of  such  illusions.  In  his  address  to  the  Deity,  the  prophet 
loses  sight  altogether  of  the  notion  of  his  being  in  the  inside  of 
a  whale.  Indeed  the  whole  strain  of  the  composition  is  rather 
that  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  after  deliverance,  than  of  a  prayer 
for  rescue  from  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  placed.  He  seems  at  the  commencement  to  refer 
to  a  prayer  for  deliverance,  which  he  has  a  sort  of  vague  impres- 
sion of  having  previously  uttered  while  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  composition  indeed  assumes 
the  form  of  a  recital  of  expressions  which  had  formerly  fallen 
from  his  lips.     He  says : — 

"  By  reason  of  my  trouble  I  appealed 
To  the  Eternal,  and  He  answered  me. 
Out  of  the  inwards  of  the  viewless  world 
I  cried  for  help,  and  Thou  didst  hear  my  voice. 
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For  Thou  hadst  plunged  me  down  into  the  deep — 

Into  the  ocean's  bosom  :  and  a  stream 

Encompassed  me ; — thy  billows  and  thy  waves 

All  rolling  over  me.     I  then  exclaimed, — 

Forth  from  before  thine  eyes  have  I  been  driven ; 

Yet  tow'rd  the  temple  of  thy  holiness 

Will  I  again  look  up.     Even  to  the  soul 

Waters  o'erwhelmed  me^ — depths  encompassed  me. 

And  seaweeds  were  entangled  round  my  head. 

I  to  the  bases  of  the  mountains  sank ; 

Earth's  bolts,  methought,  had  barred  me  in  for  ever. 

Yet  from  the  pit  hast  Thou,  O  Lord  my  God ! 

Rescued  my  life.     When  fainting  was  my  soul 

Within  me,  I  remembered  God  the  Lord, 

And  my  petition  found  its  way  to  Thee — 

Into  the  temple  of  thy  holiness. 

They  who  respect  mere  vanities  of  naught, 

Leave  their  own  mercy.     But  to  Thee  will  I 

Sacrifice  with  the  voice  of  thankful  praise, 

And  pay  my  vows.     Salvation  is  the  Lord's." 

All  this  is  highly  poetical,  but  far  removed  from  the  region 
of  physical  reality.  The  train  of  thought  is  precisely  such  as 
might  naturally  pass  through  the  mind  of  a  pious  man,  while 
dreaming  of  a  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  one  who  was  really  sinking  into  the 
deep  should  have  such  a  series  of  physical  perceptions,  and 
should  have  been  able  so  to  concentrate  and  arrange  his  thoughts, 
as  to  compose  this  fine  poetical  effusion.  It  is  not  nnfrequent 
with  men  who  are  much  given  to  prater  and  divine  meditations, 
to  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  those  pious  exercises  during 
their  dreams.  Nay,  sometimes  those  dreamy  effusions  are  more 
sublime  and  poetical  than  any  they  can  compose  during  their 
waking  hours. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  song  of  Jonah^s,^ 
that  he  speaks  of  all  his  experience  and  his  deliverance  as 
already  past,  and  that  of  the  great  fish  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever.  One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  it  was 
not  really  composed  till  the  moment  he  was  writing  the  nar- 
rative, save  for  its  being  expressly  stated  to  have  been  uttered 
from  the  bowels  of  the  great  fish.  But  perhaps  the  peculiar 
cast  of  the  piece  may  be  best  explained  by  that  incongruity  of 
thought  which  is  so  characteristic  of  visions.  While  dreaming 
of  having  been  swallowed  by  a  whale,  he  yet  fancies  himself  to 
be  in  a  place  of  perfect  security,  and  to  have  been  already 
delivered  from  his  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned. 

The   prophet^s   having   uttered  his   hymn   of  thanksgiving 
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shews  that  the  series  of  mental  impressions  to  which  he  had 
been  sabjected^  had  produced  the  effect  they  were  designed  to 
subserve.  The  vision  is  accordingly  now  brought  to  an  abrupt^ 
but  natural  conclusion.  The  dreamer  imagines  that  he  hears  a 
divine  command  addressed  to  the  great  fish^  and  that  it  straight- 
way vomits  him  up,  laying  him  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach. 
This  feature  is  also  corroborative  of  the  incident's  being  one  of 
those  occurring  in  a  dream.  At  least  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
bow  a  great  whale  could  in  reality  approach  so  very  near  a 
shelving  beach  on  the  tideless  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  to 
vomit  forth  Jonah  on  the  dry  land. 

The  vision  having  thus  concluded,  the  prophet  awakes  out 
of  his  trance.  He  finds  himself  lying  on  the  sea-beach,  and  in 
the  bewilderment  of  his  thoughts  he  is  unable  to  account  for 
his  being  there,  except  on  the  supposition  of  his  vision's  being  a 
reality.  Possibly  this  illusion  may  have  been  heightened  by  his 
seeing,  on  his  awaking,  a  dolphin  or  a  porpoise  gambolling  in 
the  water  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  He  begins  to 
recollect  his  having  lain  down  in  his  bed  in  his  own  house,  and 
his  having  heard  in  a  dream  the  Divine  Voice  commanding  him 
to  go  and  preach  to  the  Ninevites ;  and  he  now  finds  himself  in 
a  position  which  accords  so  perfectly  with  the  reality  of  that 
extraordinary  train  of  impressions  which  had  subsequently 
passed  through  his  mind,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  them  from 
actual  occurrences.  He  returns  to  his  home,  and  learns  that 
he  had  been  absent  from  it  three  days  and  three  nights.  He  is 
thus  confirmed  in  his  previous  conviction,  and  led  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  such  was  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
had  been  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish.  The  very  length  of  his 
absence  from  home  would  strengthen  his  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  impressions  which  had  passed  through  his  mind.  He  would 
probably  sit  down  therefore,  and  write  his  narrative  of  the 
incidents  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  according 
to  his  own  conviction  of  their  reality.  He  little  thought  that 
the  duration  of  his  trance  had  a  mystical  meaning,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  sign  of  the  duration  of  a  similar  suspension  of 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  which  should  befall  a  greater 
than  Jonah. 

A  strong  impression  of  the  reality  of  the  incidents  of  a 
dream  is  far  from  being  uncommon."*     Several  remarkable  in- 

a  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  incidents 
comes  to  be  debated  in  the  mind,  even  while  the  dream  is  in  progress.  The 
writer  of  this  article  remembers  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  in  his  own  case. 
He  had  freqaently  dreamt  of  his  having  the  power,  after  taking  a  short  run 
along  the  ground,  to  curl  up  his  legs  and  skim  through  the  air  like  a  swallow. 
This  species  of  illusion  he  understands  is  not  uncommon.     On  one  occasion  the 
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stances  have  also  occurred  of  vivid  dreams  having  been  made 
the  vehicles  of  conveying  warnings  or  making  moral  impressions. 
In  the  case  of  Jonah^  the  conviction  of  reality  may  have  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  moral  effect  by  overcoming  his 
reluctance  to  undertake  his  mission  to  Nineveh,  when  he  should 
again  receive  the  divine  command. 

Now  viewing  it  as  an  abstract  question  of  probability,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  far  more  likely  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  contain  the  narrative  of  a  prophetic  vision, 
rather  than  of  a  series  of  real  events.  Even  on  the  assumption 
that  the  incidents  were  real,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  Jonah's 
being  in  any  other  condition  of  existence  than  that  of  a  trance, 
during  his  three  days'  and  three  nights'  sojourn  in  the  belly  of 
the  great  fish.  The  hypothesis  of  a  trance  is  thus  quite  as 
indispensable  in  the  theory  of  physical  reality  as  it  is  in  that  of 
prophetical  vision.  But  if  Jonah's  being  in  a  trance  be  thus  a 
needful  assumption  anyhow,  then  the  hypothesis  of  the  reality 
of  the  other  incidents  becomes  altogether  superfluous.  The 
trance  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena ; 
and  it  explains  them  far  better  than  the  theory  of  their  reality. 
The  moral  end  in  view,  moreover,  could  not  have  been  gained 
more  perfectly  by  the  reality  than  it  was  by  the  vision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  therefore,  the 
simple  trance  and  vision  ought  to  be  preferred  as  the  true  and 
adequate  explanation  of  the  entire  narrative. 
'  This  view  does  not  altogether  remove  the  phenomena  from 
the  region  of  the  miraculous ;  but  it  substitutes  a  likely  for  a 
most  unlikely  miracle.  The  theory  of  the  physical  reality  of 
the  incidents  involves  a  total  subversion  of  sJl  physical  and 
physiological  laws,  but  the  theory  of  a  simple  trance  and  vision 
involves  no  breach  of  either  sort  of  law.  It  is  merely  an  instance 
in  which  the  great  Moral  Ruler  of  the  universe  caused  his  own 
physical  and  physiological  laws  so  to  operate  as  to  make  a 
strong  moral  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  to  further 
the  execution  of  His  providential  designs.  Examples  of  this 
species  of  divine  interposition  are  far  from  infrequent  not  only 
in  Scriptural,  but  in  modern  times.  The  trance  and  vision  of 
Simon  Peter  are  exactly  a  case  in  point.  It  wa?  not  devoid  of 
"^  the  miraculous,  although  all  the  effects  were  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  physiological  laws  of  God. 

dream  occurred  to  him  with  peculiar  vividness.  He  felt  himself  as  if  running 
and  skimming  alternately  for  a  considerable  time.  Then  this  train  of  thought 
ensued :  '^  What  a  fool  I  was  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  dream.  It  is  obviously  a 
reality.  See  how  easily  I  can  do  it."  Whereupon  he  took  another  short  run 
and  a  very  long  skim  before  he  awoke  from  his  slumber. 
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The  only  serious  objection  to  this  theory  arises  out  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  terms  employed  by  our  Saviour  in  making 
reference  to  the  incident  of  the  whale.  He  say8,^'^For  as 
Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whalers  belly/  so 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  In  these  words,  our  Lord  certainly  appears 
to  recognize  Jonah's  being  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly  as  a  historical  verity;  but  this  objection,  when 
thoroughly  sifted,  will  lose  much  of  its  weight. 

Let  it  be  assumed  to  be  a  historical  fact,  that  Jonah  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  trance,  in  which  he  continued  three  days  and 
three  nights,  and  that  while  he  was  in  this  condition  there  was 
made  to  pass  through  his  mind  a  series  of  illusive  incidents,  one 
of  which  was  his  being  cast  iuto  the  sea  and  swallowed  by  a 
whale.  It  must  then  be  further  presumed  that  our  Saviour 
was  quite  aware  of  this  being  the  true  character  of  the  circum- 
stances described  in  the  narrative.  Now  seeing  that  he  had 
been  asked  for  a  sign,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  foreshadowing 
by  symbol  his  own  approaching  death  and  resurrection,  the 
narrative  of  Jonah  would  naturally  present  itself  to  his  mind, 
as  aflTording  the  nearest  parallel  known  to  his  hearers.  The 
similarity  of  Jonah's  case  to  His  own  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete in  its  details ;  but  there  were  two  particulars  in  which  the 
agreement  was  nearly  perfect.  Jonah  was  for  a  season  excluded 
from  all  possibility  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  the 
duration  of  this  season  was  three  days  and  three  nights.  In 
like  manner,  Christ  was  himself  to  be  excluded  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  that  for  exactly  the 
same  period  of  time.  Now  these  two  particulars  being  truly 
historical,  our  Saviour  might  consider  Jonah's  case  to  be  the 
best  parallel  he  could  adduce.  But  it  may  not  have  appeared  to 
him  at  all  necessary  to  enlighten  his  hearers  as  to  the  true 
physiological  character  of  the  incident  of  the  whale,  or  to  ex- 
plain to  them  its  being  not  an  objective  but  a  subjective  phe- 
nomenon. His  purpose  was  exclusively  a  moral  one, — to  give  his 
hearers  a  symbolical  prophecy  of  his  approaching  death  and 
resurrection,  so  that  they  might  afterwards  be  convinced  that 
He  was  himself  a  true  prophet,  and  a  greater  than  Jonah.  But 
in  adopting  this  course,  it  was  not  at  all  needful  for  him  to  go  out 
of  his  way,  in  order  to  explain  to  them  a  scientific  verity. 

The  case  resembles  another,  in  which  our  Lord  takes  a 
similar  course,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  45.  While  urging  on 
his  disciples  the  duty  of  universal  benevolence,  he  appeals  to 
the  exiimple  of  our  heavenly  Father,  as  exhibited  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.     But  he  does  not  deem  it  at  all  requisite  to 
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explain  these  phenomena  in  a  scientific  manner.  He  does  not  say 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  makes  the  earth  to  turn  on  its  axis, 
and  so  causes  the  sun  apparently  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good.  He  speaks  according  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
and  says  simply,  "For  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good.^'  So  also  in  the  case  of  Jonah^s  narrative,  He 
took  it  as  He  found  it,  and  as  in  all  likelihood  his  hearers  under- 
stood it,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  explain  to  them  that 
Jonah  was  in  a  trance  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  that 
his  being  in  the  whalers  belly  was  only  one  of  the  incidents  of  a 
prophetic  vision  which  he  had  while  in  that  condition.  The 
only  point  which  our  Lord  really  attests  as  a  historical  fact,  is 
the  three  days^  and  three  nights'  duration  of  Jonah^s  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  for  that  was  the  only  point  in  which  Jonah's 
case  was  to  agree  with  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  line  of  argument  altogether 
removes  the  difficulty  connected  with  our  Lord's  citation,  but  it 
certainly  reduces  its  weight.  It  makes  it  very  much  less  in 
importance  than  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  acceptance 
of  the  narrative  in  its  strictly  literal  sense,  and  the  conceiving 
of  Jonah's  being  actually  abiding  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  alive  and  conscious, — so  conscious  as  to  compose  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  in  the  belly  of  a  whale  or  any  other  great  sea- 
monster. 

The  theory  of  trance  and  vision  has  this  one  great  advantage 
over  the  parable  theory,  that  it  admits  of  the  reality  of  Jonah's 
being  for  three  days  and  three  nights  miraculously  withdrawn 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  world ;  whereas  the  parable  theory 
would  make  this  particular  as  purely  imaginary  as  all  the  others. 
But  there  is  a  still  greater  advantage  presented  by  the  trance 
and  vision  theory.  It  allows  all  the  rest  of  the  incidents  re- 
corded after  the  two  first  chapters  to  be  regarded  as  veritable 
history.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  our  Lord's 
citation  of  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah.  It  may  indeed  be  allowable  to  conjecture,  that  the 
incident  relating  to  the  gourd  may  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  two  first  chapters.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Jonah  was  a 
second  time  thrown  into  a  trance,  that  the  scene  respecting  the 
gourd  passed  only  in  vision,  and  that  the  reproof  administered 
to  the  captious  prophet  by  the  Lord  was  addressed  only  to  his 
mental  ear.  But  this  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  so  necessary  in 
reference  to  this  incident  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  great 
fish. 

The  foregoing  explanations  are  not  intended  for  those  who 
feel  themselves  able  to  accept  the  entire  Book  of  Jonah  in  its 
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strictly  literal  sense  without  misgiving  or  doubt.  Such  may  be 
left  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  simple  and  unques- 
tioning faith.  They  will  probably  regard  the  hypothesis  of 
trance  and  vision  as  a  fine-spun  theory,  alike  worthless  and 
unnecessary.  But  it  is  submitted  on  the  strength  of  the  parallel 
case  of  Simon  Peter,  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  who, 
while  they  hesitate  to  regard  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  merely  a 
parable  throughout,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  swallow  the  real 
substantial  whale. 

M.  P. 


Ourrency  in  Arabia, — In  Hasa  only,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  long 
journey,  did  I  meet  with  the  genuine  produce  of  an  Arab  mint.  In  Djowf  and 
Shomer  the  currency  is  Turkish  or  European,  identical  in  short  with  that  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  'Irak,  from  one  or  other  of  which  three  sources  whatever 
coin  circulates  in  the  Djowf  is  derived.  In  Nejed  proper,  where  Turkish  money 
is  no  longer  passable,  nor  have  the  French  or  German  coinages,  francs  or  florins, 
found  acceptance,  the  Spanish  rial  and  the  English  sovereign  are  privileged  by 
retaining  their  monetary  value.  For  small  change  the  inhabitants  of  Sedeyr, 
'Aared,  and  Yemamah  avail  themselves  of  what  they  call  a  "  Djedeedah,"  or 
**  new  coin,"  doubtless  so  entitled  on  the  principle  of  liicus  a  non  lucendo,  for  it 
is  in  fact  very  old ;  a  piece  of  debased  silver  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
sixpence^^  and  which,  so  far  as  the  faint  vestiges  of  ifiscription  and  superscrip- 
tion can  with  pain  and  labour  be  deciphered,  though  oftener  not  a  vestige  of 
them  remains,  seems  to  have  issued  from  the  Egyptian  mint  at  a  date  far  an- 
terior to  the  Mohammed-' Alee  dynasty.  Its  value  equals  two  ordinary  Syrian 
"  gorsh,"  and  in  consequence  hovers  between  that  of  an  English  fourpence  and 
fourpence  halfpenny.  The  smallest  currency  in  Nejed  bears  the  name  of 
Khordah;  it  consists  of  little  irregular  copper  bits,  now  square,  now  round, 
sometimes  triangular,  often  polygonal ;  these  are  the  melancholy  productions  of 
the  Basrah  mint,  at  a  date  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  back.  The  inscription, 
which  gives  the  names  of  the  local  governors  who  issued  this  coinage,  is  almost 
Cnfic,  so  coarse  and  so  angular  are  the  letters.  Thirty  of  these  "  bits,"  or 
Khordah,  are  considered  equivalent  to  a  Djedeedah ;  their  single  value  is  thus 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  a  farthing.  But  Khordah  or  Djedeedah,  all 
is  foreign ;  the  Wahhabee  government  has  not  nor  ever  had  a  mint  of  its  own. — 
Talgrave's  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 
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THE  FOUB  GOSPELS:  STATE  OF  THE  aUESTION  IN  185L 
By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.« 

[The  following  essay  first  appeared  in  the  American  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  in  1851.  It  is  reprinted  on  two  accounts;  in  the  first 
place^  it  enables  us  to  compare  and  contrast  the  state  or  phase 
of  the  controversy  fourteen  years  ago  with  its  actual  position ;  in 
the  second  place^  it  contains  numerous  facts  and  observations 
which  bear  directly  upon  arguments  and  assertions  now  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Some  of  the  writers  named  in  the  essay  are 
dead,  and  others  of  them  have  undergone  more  or  less  of  trans- 
formation ;  but  this  fact  adds  to  the  instructive  character  and 
historical  interest  of  the  document,  rather  than  detracts  from 
it.  The  second  portion,  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  will  be 
found  both  curious  and  useful.] 

In  this  essay  I  propose  to  discuss  the  following  topics : 

I.  The  value  of  the  four  gospels  as  we  now  have  them  in  the 
New  Testament. 

II.  Religious  character  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

III.  Analysis  and  characteristics  of  the  principal  Hegelian 
assaults  on  the  gospels. 

IV.  The  real  importance  to  be  attributed  to  these  assaults. 

V.  Comparison  of  the  canonical  gospels  with  the  apocryphal 
gospels  still  extant. 

VI.  Comparison  of  the  canonical  gospels  with  the  fragments 
of  gospels  supposed  to  be  lost. 

VII.  What  may  be  actually  known  as  to  the  geninueness 
and  incorruptness  of  the  gospels  as  we  now  have  them  in  the 
New  Testament. 

VIII.  General  results  of  the  whole  discussion. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  I  will  also  select,  from  the  very  copious  literature 
of  the  subject,  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  works  on 
both  sides.  1.  Strauss  (Dav.  Fred.),  Das  Leben  Jem  kriiisch 
bearbeitet.  2te  Auflage,  2  Theile,  Tiibingen,  1839.  2.  Weisse 
(Chr.  Herm.),  Die' evangelische  Geschichte  kriiisch  und  philoso- 
phisch  bearbeitet.  Leipzig,  1838.  3.  Gfrorer  (Aug.  F.),  Ges- 
chichte  des  Urchristenthums,  5  Theile,  Stuttgard,  1838.  1  and 
2  Das  Jahrundert  des  Heils.  3  and  4  Die  Heilige  Sage.  5  Das 
Heiligthum  und  die  Wahrheit,  4.  Gfrorer  (Aug.  F.),  Philo  und 
die  Alexandrinische  Theosophie,  oder  von  Einfluss  der  jUdisch- 

«  T?ie  Four  Gospels  as  we  now  have  them  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Hege- 
lian assaults  upon  them.     By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  Bowdoin  College. 
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egyptische  Schule  auf  die  Lehre  des  Neuen  Testametit,  2te  Auflage, 
Stuttgard,  1835.  5.  Bauer  (Bruno),  Kritik  des  Evangeliums 
Johannis.  Bremen,  1840.  6.  Bauer  (Bruno),  Kritik  der  Evan- 
gel.  Geschichte  der  Synoptiker,  3  Theile,  Leipzig  and  Braun- 
schweig, 1841-42.  7.  Feuerbach  (L.),  Bas  Wesen  des  Chris- 
ienihums,  vierte,  vermehrte  und  umgearbeiteie  Auflage.     Leipzig, 

1849.  8.  Neander  (Aug.),  Das  Leben  Jesu.  Hamburg,  1837. 
9.  Tholuek  (Aug.),  Die  GlaubwUrdigkeit  der  evangelischen  Ges- 
chichte.  Hamburg,  1837.  10.  Ullmann  (C),  Historisch  oder 
Mythisch?  Hamburg,  1838.  11.  Ebrard  (A.),  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte.  Frankfurt  a  M.,  1842. 
12.  Dasselbe — Zweite  gdnzlich  umgearbeiteie  Auflage.    Erlangen, 

1850.  13.  Guerike  (H.  E.  F.),  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung 
in  das  Neue  Testament.  Leipzig,  1843.  14.  Lange  (P.),  Das 
Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Evangelien  dargestellt.  Heidelberg,  1844. 
15.  Sepp  (J.  W.),  Das  Leben  Christi.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  von 
Jos.  von  GorreSj  4  Bde.     Regensburg,  1843-45. 

I.   The  value  of  the  Four  Gospels,  as  we  now  have  them  in  the 
New  Testament. 

To  every  man  who  feels  the  need  of  religion,  and  cannot 
surrender  his  reason  to  the  tyrannical  and  preposterous  claims 
of  the  papacy,  the  four  gospels,  as  we  now  have  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  of  priceless  value.  The  human  soul,  in 
its  wants  and  sorrows  and  conscious  weaknesses,  in  view  of  its 
brief  existence  on  earth,  and  the  dread  unknown  which  awaits 
it  beyond  the  grave,  is  greatly  in  want  of  some  objective  truth 
to  rest  upon ;  and  without  it,  the  only  wise  philosophy  is  that 
which  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  If  the 
four  gospels  be  received  as  objectively  true ;  if  Jesus  Christ,  as 
therein  described,  be  an  actually  existing  personage,  and  our 
ever-living,  ever-present  friend  and  guide,  then  we  have  what 
we  need ;  then  the  soul  can  rest  and  rejoice ;  then  the  spiritual 
can  gain  a  permanent  victory  over  the  physical ;  our  life  on  earth 
can  be  made  a  time  of  usefulness  and  peace,  and  our  death  a 
season  of  triumph  and  joy.  Moreover,  having  Jesus  and  the 
gospels  objectively  true,  on  their  authority  we  have  also  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  a'hd  the  historians,  the 
poets,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old ;  and  now,  with  an  unmu- 
tilated,  unimpeachable  Bible  in  our  hands,  we,  like  our  fathers, 
can  march  through  the  world  with  heads  erect,  and  a  joyous 
courage,  bidding  defiance  to  Satan,  and  sorrow,  and  wicked  men. 

But  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  gospels;  let  them  be 
regarded  as  a  jumble  of  traditions,  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
then  the  chief  effect  of  the  Christian  religion  is,  to  raise  our 
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hopes  only  to  sink  us  the  deeper  in  despair ;  to  increase  our 
fears,  without  shewing  us  definitely  our  danger,  or  teaching  us 
how  to  escape  it ;  our  life  on  earth  is  equally  unfitted  for  sensual 
pleasure  and  for  spiritual  enjoyment;  and  beyond  the  grave  we 
have  only  just  light  enough  to  make  the  darkness  visible.  With 
the  mere  mockery  of  a  revelation  which  is  then  left  us,  there 
are  but  two  classes  of  men  who  can  be  satisfied  with  life  as  it 
now  exists, — namely,  those  whose  desires  and  aspirations  never 
go  beyond  the  physical  comforts  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
proud,  cold,  self-sufficient  thinkers,  whose  chief  pleasure  it  is 
to  despise  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  think 
themselves  above  them. 

•  Entertaining  such  views,  I  confess  I  never  can  read,  or  listen 
to  a  critique  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  on  the  gos- 
pels, without  deep  feeling.  If  indifference  as  to  the  result  be  an 
essential  qualification  for  a  good  investigator  of  the  Scriptures, 
then  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  one.  To  the  result 
I  cannot  be  indifferent  if  I  would,  for  there  are  all  my  hopes. 
Who  would  be  expected  to  be  indifferent,  if  the  object  of  the 
investigation  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  enter  were  to  ascertain 
whether  his  father  were  a  cheat,  or  his  son  a  thief,  or  his  wife 
false? 

"But  we  must  have  a  zeal  for  science;  we  must  let  truth 
work  its  way  ;  we  must  be  willing  that  every  falsehood,  and 
every  mistake,  however  long  and  lovingly  cherished,  should  be 
torn  from  our  embrace.^^  Very  true,  so  we  must;  but  does  a 
proper  regard  for  science,  a  proper  love  of  truth,  a  proper 
hatred  of  error,  require  the  sacrifice  of  every  humanizing  and 
ennobling  feeling  ?  Is  man,  or  is  he  required  to  be,  all  intellect 
and  no  heart  ?  To  honour  the  mind,  must  we  crucify  the  soul  ? 
Is  he  the  only  anatomist  who  can  lay  bare  to  his  knife  the  body 
of  a  beloved  sister,  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  he 
would  hack  upon  the  carcass  of  an  unknown  culprit  just  snatched 
from  its  dishonoured  grave?  I  believe  no  such  thing;  and 
while  Christ  is  to  me  more  than  father  or  mother,  more  than 
wife  or  child,  or  my  own  life  even,  I  do  not  believe  that  sound 
philosophy  requires  me  to  see  that  holy  Gospel,  which  contains 
all  that  I  know  of  him,  treated  by  an  irreverent  critic  as  the 
greedy  swine  would  treat  a  beautiful  field  of  growing  com.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  an  irreverent,  ungodly  critic  is  the  man  to  do 
justice  to  the  gospels,  or  tell  the  truth  about  them  fairly,  in 
any  sense.  He  may  investigate  their  language,  and  examine 
their  history,  and  give  correctly  the  results  of  his  verbal  cri- 
ticism ;  but  the  real  substance  of  the  gospels  is  far  above,  out 
of  his  sight ;  he  can   have  no  sympathy  with  Christ ;  he  can 
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have  no  conception  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  apostles; 
he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  feelings  which  animated  the  sacred 
writers ;  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  the  whole  soul  of  that  which 
he  criticizes.  When  a  man  who  has  never  seen^  can  accurately 
describe  colours,  or  one  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of  hearing, 
can  give  a  good  account  of  sounds,  or  a  horse  with  iron-shod 
hoofs  can  play  tunes  on  a  church-organ,  then  I  will  not  refuse 
to  believe  that  an  ungodly  critic  can  write  a  reliable  book  on  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  only  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  work 
that  such  a  critic  can  perform ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  higher 
criticism,  the  interior  life  of  the  Word,  he  is  wholly  out  of  his 
sphere.  How  can  a  man  with  no  poetry  in  his  soul,  review  a 
poem  ?  How  can  a  man  with  no  mathematics,  properly  esti- 
mate a  treatise  on  fluxions  ?  How  can  one  destitute  of  the  first 
principles  of  taste,  be  a  critic  in  the  fine  arts  ?  And  how  can  a 
man  wholly  irreligious,  be  a  fit  judge  of  the  most  religious  of  all 
books  ?  Let  the  gospels  be  estimated  according  to  their  real 
worth,  and  the  writers  upon  them  according  to  their  real  worth, 
and  then  justice  will  be  done  on  both  sides.  We  will  refuse 
no  help,  and  we  will  repel  no  truth,  though  it  come  from  the 
most  ungodly ;  but  we  will  not  idolize  intellect  which  has  no 
heart,  nor  allow  profane  hands  to  filch  from  us  our  choicest 
treasures. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  our  times  to  award  peculiar 
consideration  and  deference  to  profane  writers  on  sacred  subjects. 
If  an  author  with  the  spirit  and  principles  and  talent  of  Voltaire, 
were  to  write  a  life  of  Christ,  or  a  commentary  on  the  gospels, 
or  especially  an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be 
just  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  study  and  quote 
such  works  with  more  profound  respect  than  is  awarded  to  the 
writings  of  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Bengel,  or  any  other  writer 
who  loves  and  venerates  the  Word  of  God.  This  whole  tendency 
is  most  particularly  to  be  despised  or  deplored. 

II.  Religious  Characler  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy, 

The  recent  assaults  on  the  gospels  have  proceeded  almost 
entirely  from  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy.  The  influence 
of  this  philosophy  extends  far  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed 
disciples.  It  is  found  where  the  very  name  of  Hegel  is  almost 
unknown,  and  where  not  a  syllable  of  his  writings  has  ever  been 
read.  It  invades  Christian  and  even  orthodox  pulpits,  and 
sometimes  neutralizes  the  power  of  the  Gospel  under  the  most 
evangelical  forms.  It  is  a  proud  and  a  godless  philosophy ;  and, 
like  a  cholera  miasma  in  the  atmosphere,  often  deals  desolation 
and  death  where  its  very  existence  is  unsuspected.     Though  the 
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most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  it  never  exists  as  a  mere  spe- 
culation^ but  immediately  proceeds  to  action, — and  its  first  acts 
are  the  annihilation  of  human  responsibility,  and  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  of  God  himself.  While  in  some  cases  it  retains  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  most  evangelical  faith,  it  expels  from 
them  all  their  meaning,  and  leaves  them  the  mere  hieroglyphs 
of  an  atheistic  mystery. 

In  thus  describing  the  religious  character  of  this  philosophy, 
I  am  far  from  intending  a  personal  attack  on  its  great  founder. 
In  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  up  a  man,  he  was  among 
the  noblest  of  men, — a  fine  physical  organization,  a  prodigious 
intellect,  and  a  generous  heart ;  and  he  would  probably  himself 
be  one  of  the  first  to  protest  against  the  atheistic  extremes  of 
some  of  his  followers.  Nor  are  his  disciples  all  alike.  There 
is  the  extreme  right y  the  central,  and  the  extreme  left, — or,  as 
I  would  characterize  them,  the  religious,  the  non-religious,  and 
the  anti-religious.  On  the  extreme  right  was  Marheineke,  a 
clear-headed  and  sound-hearted  Christian  theologian  and 
preacher,  one  of  the  best  of  historians  and  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  reasoners;  and  how  he  could  be  a  Hegelian  and  the 
author  of  such  works  as  his  History  of  the  Reformation  and  his 
Christian  Symbolik,  was  always  a  mystery  to  me.  There,  too, 
is  Goeschel,  a  truly  pious  and  eminent  jurist ;  but  inasmuch  as 
he  could  find  in  Goethe  an  apostle  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
Faust  a  high  development  of  the  Christian  spirit,  it  is  not  so 
surprising  that  he  can  see  in  Hegel  the  Christian  philosopher. 
Dorner,  too,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  one  of  the  most  learned, 
conscientious,  and  reliable  of  writers,  the  author  of  that  most 
admirable  work,  the  Development -history  of  the  Doctrine  respect- 
ing  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  said  to  be  a  Hegelian  of  this  class. 

The  assaults  on  the  gospels  have  proceeded  from  the  extreme 
left,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  younger  F6uerbach,  and 
Strauss,  and  Bruno  Bauer.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  these  men,  whatever 
Hegel  himself  might  think  of  them,  I  regard  as  his  true  fol- 
lowers. 

But  what  is  the  Hegelian  philosophy  ?  I  have  been  admo- 
nished more  than  once  to  treat  this  philosophy  with  respect,  to 
admire  it  at  least  as  an  "  exquisite  work  of  art,  if  not  a  system 
of  absolute  truth.^'  I  shall  do  my  best  in  this  particular.  I 
have  acknwoledged  before,  and  here  repeat  the  acknowledgment, 
that  I  have  no  very  definite  knowledge  of  it.  It  stands  before 
me,  in  its  bulk  and  its  unintelligibleness,  as  a  huge,  shape- 
less, threatening  spectre,  most  fitly  described  in  the  words  of 
Virgil : — 
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"  Monstrum  Aorrendum,  informe,  itiffens,  cut  lumen  ademptum, 
(A  monster,  horrid,  hideous,  huge,  and  blind.") 

But  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous  influence  it  exerts,  and  the 
mighty  mischief  it  is  making,  it  assumes,  to  me  (in  the  language 
of  Milton), 

"  The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  may  be  called,  which  shape  has  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  may  be  called  that  shadow  seems. 

For  each  seems  either ;  black  it  stands  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shakes  a  dreadful  dart ;  and  what  seems  its  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on." 

We  speak  here  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  only  in  its  con- 
nection with  religion,  and  as  it  now  exists.  Whatever  of  ob- 
scurity may  rest  over  some  of  its  speculations,  its  principal 
bearings  on  religion  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  are  carried 
out  to  their  extreme  consequences  with  a  cool  audacity  that  is 
almost  frightful.  According  to  Hegelianism,  the  subjective  is 
not  only  more  than  the  objective,  but  the  subjective  is  the  whole, 
it  is  the  entire  substance,  and  the  objective  has  no  existence 
except  as  the  shadow  or  reflection  or  creation  of  the  subjective. 
The  great  discovery  boasted  by  Hegel  and  his  followers,  the 
great  first  principle  of  all  truth,  the  honour  of  whose  develop- 
ment Schelling  in  vain  attempted  to  dispute  with  Hegel,  is  the 
absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object,  that  is,  I  suppose,  the 
thing  perceiving  and  the  thing  perceived  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Admitting  this  as  a  fundamental  principle,  what  is  God? 
Is  God  the  creator  of  man,  or  is  man  the  creator  of  God  ?  The 
latter  of  course.  The  human  mind  is  the  only  development  of 
Gt)d, — only  by  the  workings  of  the  human  soul  does  God  arrive 
at  self-consciousness ;  and  if  there  were  no  men  there  could  be 
no  God.  There  seems  to  be  recognized  a  sort  of  natura  na- 
turans,  a  sort  of  blind,  unconscious,  fermenting  leaven,  con- 
stantly working ;  but  this  never  attains  to  personality  or  con- 
sciousness except  in  the  human  soul. 

We  will  not  ourselves  undertake  to  make  the  statements  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  sect, — we  will  take  them  just  as  they  are 
made  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  of  the  living  advocates 
of  the  system,  in  his  work  entitled  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums. 
This  is  a  favourite  book  among  the  Germans  of  our  own  country, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantities  at  our  principal  German 
bookstores.  A  brief,  but  very  satisfactory,  notice  of  it  has  been 
given  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  published  in  Boston,  No.  161. 
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Says  this  writer,  "  The  absolute  Being,  the  God  of  man,  is 
man^s  own  being/^  "  Since  God  is  but  our  own  being,  tlie 
power  of  any  object  over  us  is  the  might  of  our  own  being.  In 
willing,  loving,  feeling,  etc.,  there  is  no  influence  but  of  our- 
selves over  ourselves.^^  '^All  limiting  of  the  reason  rests  on 
error.'*  "Every  being  is  all-sufficient  to  itself.**  "It  is  de- 
lusion to  suppose  the  nature  of  man  a  limited  nature.*'  "  Re- 
ligion is  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite;  it  is  and  can  be 
nothing  but  man*s  consciousness  of  his  own  infinite  being.'* 
"  If  you  think  infinity,  or  feel  infinity,  it  is  the  infinity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  nothing  else.  The  knowledge  of  God  is 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  for  the  religious  object  is  within 
us.**  "God  is  man's  revealed  inner  nature — his  pronounced 
self.  Religion  is  the  solemn  unveiling  of  the  concealed  treasures 
of  humanity,  the  disclosure  of  its  secret  thoughts,  the  confession 
of  its  dearest  secrets.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  own  being  as  to  another  being.**  "  Religion  is  the 
dream  of  the  human  soul.** 

This  is  not  caricature,  nor  ridicule,  nor  misrepresentation 
It  is  just  a  plain  statement  of  some  of  the  prominent  doctrines 
of  the  system  by  one  of  its  most  able  advocates.  There  is  no 
God ;  and  the  devout  man,  when  he  thinks  he  is  worshipping 
God,  is  simply  worshipping  himself.  There  is  no  accountability ; 
there  is  no  individual  immortality ;  when  a  man  dies,  his  soul 
is  re-absorbed  into  the  great  mass  of  being,  by  the  natura  na- 
turans  to  be  again,  perhaps,  in  time  developed,  and  so  on  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  These  principles  are  boldly  and  openly 
avowed,  and  find  able  and  popular  advocates  both  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  German 
republicans.  Dr.  Voight,  of  Giessen,  during  the  summer  of 
1848,  declared  publicly  in  the  Frankfort  parliament  that  there 
could  be  no  permanent  freedom  till  the  idea  of  God  and  of  all 
responsibility  to  God  were  entirely  banished  from  the  human 
mind.  No  wonder  that  the  German  revolution,  with  such  men 
to  lead  it,  proved  a  miserable  failure.  No  wonder  that  the 
pious,  intelligent,  sober  men  of  Europe,  viewed  the  whole  move- 
ment with  distrust,  and  finally  abandoned  it  altogether.  Athe- 
istic liberty  is  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny.  An  editorial  article 
in  a  political  newspaper  published  in  Cincinnati  during  the  pre- 
sent year  says,  "  Religion  is  the  cause  of  all  the  oppression 
which  exists;  inasmuch  as  it  cajoles  poor  sufierers  with  the 
chimerical  idea  of  a  heaven  hereafter ;  and  the  source  of  religion 
is  want  of  education — ignorance.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  evil.*' 
The  same  principles,  with  a  little  more  regard  to  a  religious 
public  sentiment,  and  partially  disguised  under  a  garb  of  specious 
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phraseology,  are  zealously  propagated  in  New  England,  and 
infect  large  numbers  especially  of  our  educated  young  men. 
Before  they  begin  to  feel  the  need  of  religion,  the  foundation  of 
religious  faith  is  taken  away.  For  this  work  of  ruin,  the  genius 
of  Hegelianisra  has  peculiar  facilities.  It  can  approach  unper- 
ceived,  and  accomplish  its  purpose  before  its  presence  is  sus- 
pected. It  can  use  the  language  of  any  theology,  even  the  most 
orthodox,  and  convey  its  own  ideas  in  the  words  of  an  evan- 
gelical faith. 

One  of  the  phrases  already  quoted  from  Feuerbach  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  deceptive  manner  in  which  language 
may  be  used.  It  is  this,  "  God  is  man^s  inner  nature,  his  pro- 
nounced self.''  Here,  it  may  be  alleged,  is  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  God-man,  God  revealed ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  may  get  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  that  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  inner  nature  of  man  re-acting  upon  itself,  and  this 
may  be  called  that  spiritual  influence  which  good  men  crave  and 
pray  for.  Thus  can  the  Hegelian  atheist,  with  most  conscien- 
tious deceptiveness,  use  all  the  language  of  the  Trinitarian 
Christian. 

With  this  philosophy,  testimony  is  nothing,  objective  nar- 
rative is  nothing,  history  is  not  to  be  learned  from  external 
sources,  it  must  be  developed  from  within, — facts  must  not  be 
sought  for,  they  must  be  made;  and  on  this  principle  they  act 
with  great  consistency  and  vigour,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  examine  their  theories  of  the  Gospel  history.  Another  of  the 
principles  of  this  philosophy  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  namely, 
that  "  man  is  God,  and  must  worship  himself.''  This  the  Hege- 
lians do  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion.  Such  self-worship 
was  never  before  witnessed  on  earth.  The  enormous  self-conceit 
of  these  men,  the  self-conceit  of  Hegel  himself,  the  pitiful  folly 
of  his  admirers  who  pronounced  their  eulogies  over  his  grave, 
are  among  the  greatest  monstrosities  which  ever  existed  on  this 
planet  of  monsters,  comparable  to  nothing  but  the  lizards  larger 
than  ten  whales,  and  the  frogs  bigger  than  elephants,  which  are 
said  to  have  existed  on  the  pre-Adamite  earth.  Self-conceit  is 
a  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  venerated  Neander,  in  a  letter 
to  Professor  Schaff  of  Mercersburg,  justly  characterizes  the  sys- 
tem as  "  the  philosophy  of  a  one-sided  logic,  of  intellectual  fana- 
ticism, and  of  self'deification"  My  respected  friend.  Professor 
Schaff,  himself,  I  am  happy  to  see,  takes  no  exceptions  to  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  himself  calls  this  kind  of  Hegel- 
ianism  an  "  arrogant  pantheism,  different  from  atheism  only  in 
form" — ^^a  lifeless  formalism  of  the  understanding,  that  destroys 
at  last  all  soul  in  man,  and  turns  him  into  a  pure  speculator  on 
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the  open  heath,  an  unfruitful  thinker  of  thinking,  a  heartless 
critic  and  fault-finder." 

There  is  no  disinterestedness  in  this  philosophy,  there  is  no 
veneration,  there  is  no  love.  Each  being  is  all-sufficient  to  itself, 
and  each  revolves  around  itself  as  its  own  centre,  and  each  is  at  the 
same  time  both  planet  and  sun,  both  axis  and  orbit.  And  what 
can  come  of  such  kind  of  principles,  but  selfishness  and  animal- 
ism, and  every  evil  work  ? 

Now,  it  is  such  philosophers  as  these,  who  presume  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  New  Testament,  to  estimate  the  characters 
therein  portrayed,  to  determine  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
fitting  in  a  revelation  from  God  to  man ;  to  decide  with  solemn 
majesty,  d,  priori,  from  internal  marks  only,  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  own  consciousness,  and  with  nothing  else  to  aid  them, 
as  to  what  is  spurious,  and  what  is  genuine,  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings !  How  well  they  succeed,  we  shall  see  under  our  next 
head ;  and  we  will  only  say  here,  that  if  opposites  are  the  best 
judges  of  opposites,  if  goats  are  the  best  judges  of  perfumes,  if 
worms  have  suitable  qualifications  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
eagles,  then  are  these  men  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Jesus, 
and  the  apostles,  and  the  writers  of  the  gospels.  Yet  their  writings 
are  published,  translated  into  diflerent  languages,  and  extensively 
read.  In  various  ways  they  exert  a  great  influence  even  over 
those  who  never  read  them  \  the  echoes  of  their  voice  reverberate 
from  many  a  newspaper  and  popular  periodical ;  their  sound  is 
heard  in  many  a  lyceum,  and  mechanics^  institute,  and  mercan- 
tile association,  and  debating  club ;  they  inflate  the  vanity,  and 
heighten  the  self-conceit,  and  set  loose  the  passions  of  many  a 
young  man  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  produce  exten- 
sively a  ruinous  infection  in  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere — 
not  sparing  even  the  theological  school,  the  ministerial  study, 
or  the  Christian  pulpit. 

So  many  ingenious  ways  do  poor  short-lived  men  devise,  and 
such  infinite  pains  do  they  take  to  rid  themselves  of  God  their 
heavenly  Father,  of  Christ  their  gracious  and  only  Saviour.  It 
is  often  and  justly  remarked  of  rogues  and  freebooters,  that  they 
employ  far  more  ingenuity,  and  energy,  and  perseverance,  to  get 
a  living  by  dishonesty,  than  would  be  necessary  to  make  them 
securely  and  reputably  wealthy  in  an  honourable  calling ;  yet, 
they  are  always  poor,  and  in  constant  dread  of  detection  and 
punishment.  So  these  proud  thinkers  tax  their  minds  and  hearts 
more  severely  to  be  irreligious,  than  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
an  eminent  place  in  the  Christian  walk;  while  they  can  look 
only  for  the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  death,  while  the  gift  of  God, 
and  that  only,  is  life  and  peace.     According  to  the  Scripture,  it 
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is  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God;  and  the 
same  Scripture  says,  The  fool  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason ;  and,  though  you  bray  a  fool 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  among  wheat,  yet  will  not  his  folly  de- 
part from  him.  How  wonderfally  descriptive  of  the  foolishness 
of  Hegelian  pantheistic  atheism  ! 

III.    Analysis  and  Characteristics  of  the  principal   Hegelian 
Assaults  on  the  Gospels. 

The  four  gospels  exist;  they  have  for  ages  existed  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  civilized  world ;  they  have  produced  the  most 
astonishing  revolutions ;  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  modern 
civilization ;  they  did  not  arise  in  a  remote  antiquity  nor  in  a 
fabulous  era,  but  in  the  zenith  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  Grecian  culture.  The  problem  of 
the  philosophic  sceptic  is  to  account  for  all  this  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive and  the  reality  of  miraculous  interposition.  The  first 
regular,  systematic  Hegelian  attempt  towards  the  solution  of 
this  great  problem  was  made  in  1836  by  David  Frederic  Strauss, 
then  a  young  man  just  commencing  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
the  University  of  Tiibingen.  We  were  in  Germany  at  the  time 
when  Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus  first  appeared,  and  it  was  exciting 
as  great  a  commotion  among  the  learned  of  Germany  then,  as 
a  few  years  after  the  prophecyings  of  the  millenarian  Miller 
excited  among  the  unlearned  in  America.  That  was  the  year 
fixed  on  by  Bengel  for  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  many  who 
had  no  faith  in  Bengel  or  the  apostle  John,  yet  devoutly  believ- 
ing in  Strauss,  thought  surely  the  end  of  Christianity  had  come. 
Professor  Tholuck  told  us  he  considered  it  the  most  formidable 
attack  the  New  Testament  had  ever  sustained,  and  he  was  right 
heartily  at  work  in  answering  it ;  and  soon  after  he  published 
his  excellent  book  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  The 
answers  to  Strauss  were  numerous,  almost  numberless ;  the  con- 
troversy raged  with  great  vigour  for  some  six  or  eight  years ;  but 
now  Strauss,  before  he  is  an  old  man,  finds  himself  an  obsolete 
and  antiquated  writer ;  as  much  so  as  was,  when  he  began,  the 
old  Paulus,  whom  he  treated  so  cavalierly.  But  though  Strauss 
is  already  intellectually  dead  and  buried,  never  to  rise  again, 
among  the  Germans,  he  just  begins  to  live  among  those  who 
use  the  English  language ;  and  translations  of  his  book  are  read 
with  the  most  innocent  wonderment  by  many  of  our  young  men, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it  has  long  sincp  been 
thoroughly  exposed  and  exploded  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  In 
the  track  of  Strauss,   with  more  or  less  divergency,   followed 
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Weisse,  Gfrorer,  Bruno  Bauer,  Wilke,  Schweitzer,  Schwegler, 
Luetzelberger,  F.  C.  Baur,  and  many,  many  others ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  remain  unto  this  present,  though,  as  to  any  influ- 
ence, they  have  already  mostly  fallen  asleep ;  for  even  the  eighth 
is  of  the  seven y  and  goeth  unto  perdition. 

In  analyzing  some  of  the  principal  Hegelian  hypotheses  of 
the  gospel  history,  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  liberally  of  the  labours  of  Ebrard,  who,  in  his  admir- 
able work,  entitled  Wlssenschaftliche  Krilik  der  evangelischen 
Geschichte,  has  with  great  industry,  skill,  and  fairness,  epitom- 
ized, arranged,  and  made  them  intelligible. 

(1)  Hypothesis  of  Strauss, 

(a)  The  facts  out  of  which  the  Gospel  narratives  have  arisen. 
These,  according  to  Strauss,  were  very  few,  and  mainly  the 
following:  The  Jewish  nation,  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  had  the  expectation  of  a  national  Messiah  pre- 
dicted in  the  Old  Testament,  who  would  be  a  political  deliverer, 
and  work  miracles  greater  than  Moses  had  wrought.  At  this 
period  there  was  a  Jew  born  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee  named 
Jeschuah,  (the  sceptic  sometimes  gains  considerably  by  simply 
changing  the  orthography  of  a  well-known  name,)  and  another 
Jew,  by  the  name  of  John,  became  a  celebrated  ascetic  preacher 
and  baptizer.  Jeschuah  attached  himself  to  John  as  one  of  his 
disciples ;  and,  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  latter,  prosecuted 
the  same  work,  and  gathered  disciples  of  his  own.  Jeschuah 
now  formed  the  design  of  effecting  by  his  doctrine  the  moral 
regeneration  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  supernatural  prejudices  of  his  times,  imagined  that  God 
would  interpose  to  help  him  in  so  worthy  an  attempt,  and  to  re- 
establish the  kingdom  of  David.  This  idea  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews;  and  they, 
hearing  him  preach  from  time  to  time,  began  to  think  whether 
he  might  not  be  the  expected  Messiah.  At  first,  Jeschuah 
shrunk  from  such  a  thought,  but  gradually  became  reconciled 
to  it,  and  at  length  it  gained  full  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
was,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
this  idea  in  practice,  for  he  had  no  political  influence  nor  any 
power  of  working  miracles.  He  saw  that  the  all-powerful  priest 
party  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  incensed  against  him ; 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  persecuted  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.dwelt  on  his  mind;  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
he  began  to  think,  indicated  a  sufi^ering  and  dying  Messiah ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  at  length  anticipated  a  violent  death  from  the 
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hands  of  his  enemies.  His  anticipations  were  realized,  and  he 
perished  on  the  cross  in  early  life. 

This,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  whole  of  the  historical 
basis  of  the  gospels.  There  were  no  miracles  wrought,  nor  even 
pretended  to  be  wrought,  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus ;  nor  did 
he^  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  imagine  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  nor  anticipate  the  sad  fate  which  at  length  over- 
took him. 

(b)  Origin  of  the  miraculous  stories  of  the  Gospels.  The 
disciples  of  Jeschuah  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  when 
the  first  shock  of  his  terrible  end  and  of  their  own  bitter  dis- 
appointment was  past,  they  set  themselves  to  devise  some  method 
of  reconciling  actual  facts  with  their  cherished  expectations,  and 
especially  to  see  if  they  could  not  in  some  way  get  the  idea  of 
suffering  and  death  into  their  notion  of  the  Messiah.  They 
searched  the  Old  Testament,  and  found  many  passages  which 
represented  men  of  God  as  plagued,  persecuted,  and  slain ;  and 
these  answered  to  them  for  Messianic  predictions.  The  Messiah, 
then,  though  departed,  was  not  lost ;  he  had  only  gone  into  his 
glory;  he  must  still  love  and  care  for  his  own.  This  idea  took 
such  complete  possession  of  their  minds,  that  some  of  the  women 
began  to  imagine  they  had  actually  seen  him  after  his  burial, 
and  they  so  said  to  the  men;  and  the  whole  company  became  so 
excited,  and  talked  about  the  matter  so  much,  and  got  their 
imaginations  so  inflamed,  that  two  or  three  times,  when  they 
were  gathered  together,  some  object  dimly  seen  in  the  mountain 
mist,  or  some  unknown  person  approaching  them,  gave  them 
the  impression  that  they  had  actually  seen  the  Lord  in  bodily 
presence. 

The  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  being  thus  generated 
and  born  and  brought  into  the  world,  becomes  the  fruitful 
parent  of  other  miracles.  According  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews,  the  Messiah  must  work  miracles,  and  if  Jeschuah  wrought 
no  miracles,  how  could  he  be  the  Messiah  ?  The  matter  was 
anxiously  thought  of,  and  the  remembered  words  and  deeds  of 
Jeschuah  were  scrutinized  to  see  if  they  might  contain  any 
germs  out  of  which  miraculous  narratives  could  naturally  grow. 
He  had  told  them  they  should  be  fishers  of  men, — happy  remi- 
niscence !  What  more  natural  than  that  out  of  this  should  grow 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes?  He  had  said 
the  unfruitful  tree  should  be  cut  down;  and  here  we  have  the 
nucleus  of  the  fig-tree  which  was  cursed  and  withered  away. 
True,  the  apostles  could  not  themselves  imagine  that  they  had 
with  their  own  eyes  seen  these  miracles ;  but  knowing  as  they 
did  that  the  Messiah  must  work  miracles,  they  could  not  doubt 
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that  such  miracles  actually  occurred.  At  leasts  if  this  were  not 
the  idea  of  the  apostles,  it  must  have  occurred  to  those  who  had 
seen  but  little  of  Christ  while  he  was  on  earth,  and  became  the 
popular  belief  of  most  of  the  Christian  congregations. 

The  miracles  being  thus  set  on  growing  by  Strauss,  their 
increase  is  very  rapid,  and  many  a  scion  from  the  Old  Testament 
tree  is  grafted  into  the  New,  and  immediately  bears  fruit.  The 
hand  of  Moses,  the  face  of  Miriam,  the  body  of  Naaman,  had 
been  leprous,  and  were  cured  at  a  word ;  aiid  the  Messiah  of 
course  could  heal  leprosy  as  well  as  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  there- 
fore he  did.  As  Jordan  occasioned  miraculous  cures  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  Siloam  in  the  New ;  as  Elijah  struck  men  with 
blindness  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  Christ  cured  blind  men  in 
the  New ;  as  Jeroboam^s  withered  hand  was  restored  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  Christ  healed  withered  hands  in  the  New  ;  as 
Moses  divided  the  Red  Sea,  so  Christ  stilled  the  Galilean  Sea; 
as  Moses  turned  water  into  blood,  so  Christ  turned  water  into 
wine, — and  so  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  find  pa- 
rallels in  the  New;  and  this  accounts  for  very  many  of  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  But  Strauss  does 
not  so  clearly  tell  us  how  to  account  for  these  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  On  his  principles,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to 
invent  methods,  and  any  invention  is  preferable  to  the  plain, 
simple,  matter-of-fact  truth. 

As  with  the  doings  of  Christ,  so  with  his  sayings;  those 
which  stand  recorded  are  compositions,  amplifications,  from 
brief  hints  of  his  remembered  apothegms. 

Now  we  have  the  materials  of  fhe  gospel  story,  and  after  a 
while  one  and  another  writer  works  up  these  materials  into  a 
written  narrative,  of  which  we  have  four  still  extant,  ascribed 
severally  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  Luke  and  John. 

(c)  Estimate  of  this  hypothesis.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of 
Strauss;  and  this  sort  of  stuff  forms  the  staple  of  two  thick, 
heavy  volumes,  written  with  great  energy,  clearness,  and  show 
of  learning,  apparently  in  the  most  sober  earnest,  and  giving 
evidence  of  untiring  industry.  And  these  volumes  have  set  the 
world  on  fire,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  have  demolished  the 
very  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  left  the  world  without  a 
Saviour,  and  almost  without  a  God.  What  a  monstrosity ;  in 
every  view  of  it  a  monstrosity !  The  Church  of  Christ  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  a  most  mighty,  efficient,  working  fact, — a 
fact  which  confessedly  began  at  the  time  alleged, — and  does  the 
hypothesis  of  Strauss  give  us  means  in  the  least  degree  adequate 
to  account  for  this  fact  ?  The  African  who  imagines  that  when 
the  moon  is  in  an  eclipse,  there  is  a  great  serpent  attempting  to 
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swallow  her ;  and  the  child  who  supposes  that  when  it  thunders^ 
God  is  riding  in  a  big  wagon  over  a  tin  bridge^  are  philosophers 
of  the  highest  order  in  comparison  with  Strauss  as  he  exhibits 
himself  in  his  Leben  Jesu. 

What  an  inexplicable  enigma  is  that  Jeschuah,  for  whose 
existence  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  imagination  of  Strauss  ! 
What  unheard-of|  unaccountable  compounds  of  knavery  and 
goodness^  of  silliness  and  great ness^  are  Strauss's  disciples  of 
Jeschuah  !  What  wonderful  proficients  in  stupidity  must  have 
been  the  men  of  that  generation^  and  the  generation  imme- 
diately succeeding !  How  could  myths  arise  and  gain  credence^ 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  which  he  dreams  of^  in  the 
same  generation  and  the  same  country  wherein  the  facts  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred  ?  This  diflSculty  is  felt  by  Strauss,  and 
he  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it  by  supposing  that  the  stories  ori- 
nated  mostly  in  those  parts  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  Christ  had  personally  seldom  appeared.  The  whole  of 
Palestine  was  not  so  large  as  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  can  men 
in  Maine  lie  with  impunity,  by  going  east  of  the  Penobscot  ? 
That  was  an  active,  enlightened,  revolutionizing,  realistic  age. 
The  whole  world  was  in  motion,  nations  intermingled  with  each 
other,  languages  were  cultivated, — commerce,  literature,  the 
arts,  military  operations,  kept  everything  astir,  and  there  was 
neither  sluggishness,  nor  stagnation,  nor  mental  stupor,  to  favour 
the  growth  of  a  new  mythology.  One  might  as  well  look  for 
the  growth  of  mushrooms  at  midday  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Loudon,  under  the  tread  of  the  thousands 
of  feet  which  daily  there  perambulate,  as  expect  the  prosperous 
development  of  such  myths  as  Strauss  dreams  of,  in  such  an 
age  and  country  as  that  which  witnessed  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples. 

Again,  how  does  Strauss  know  that  matters  came  about  in 
the  way  which  he  represents  ?  Who  told  him  ?  or  was  he  there 
to  see  ?  What  authority  does  he  bring,  that  we  should  postpone 
to  his  single  statement  the  testimony  of  prophets  and  apostles 
and  martyrs  ?  Ah  !  he  knows  it  by  the  Hegelian  power  of 
intuition, — by  means  of  which  history  is  constructed  subjec- 
tively, instead  of  being  objectively  learned  from  the  proper 
sources.  In  such  constructive  history,  or  rather  theories  of 
history,  we  have  no  confidence. 

Yet  there  is  in  Strauss's  book  not  a  little  of  learning,  and  a 
great  amount  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  He  starts  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  gospel  narrative,  which  it  requires  a  clear  head 
and  a  steady  hand  aud  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject^ 
eflfectually  to  obviate.     His  book  has  exerted  a  great  and  per- 
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nicious  influence  in  Europe,  and  is  doing  the  same  in  this 
country.  By  means  of  English  translations  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  many  young  men  who  are  greedily  reading  him  without  any 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  detect  the  groundlessness  of 
his  assumptions  or  the  fallaciousness  of  his  reasonings,  and  with- 
out dreaming  that  he  has  already  been  thoroughly  refuted  and 
antiquated  in  his  own  country.  In  the  German  bookstores  the 
critical  writings  of  Strauss  and  the  theological  writings  of  Tom 
Paine  stand  on  the  same  shelf,  and  are  apparently  held  in  equal 
honour.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with  us  ?  In  what  respects 
is  Strauss  so  much  better  than  Paine,  that  he  should  be  respected 
while  Paine  is  despised?  If  he  has  more  learning  and  more 
decency  than  Paine,  he  certainly  has  much  less  of  sound,  prac- 
tical, common  sense.  And  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  much  of  what  De  Wette  has  said  about  the  Old  Testament 
(made  current  among  us  by  Parker's  translations)  is  very  little 
better  than  what  Strauss  says  about  the  New. 

(2)  Hypothesis  of  Weisse. 

Chr.  Herm.  Weisse  is  an  older  man  than  Strauss,  a  philoso- 
pher of  no  mean  pretensions,  and  a  metaphysician.  He  had 
published  a  work  on  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Metaphysics, 
another  on  the  Idea  of  God,  a  System  of  Aesthetics,  etc. ;  and 
in  1838,  awakened  by  the  celebrity  of  Strauss,  he  publishes  a 
book  entitled  the  Gospel  History  critically  and  philosophically 
investigated  (bearbeitet,  belabored),  Weisse  understands  animal 
magnetism,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance. 

(a)  The  facts  out  of  which  the  Gospel  narratives  have  arisen. 
There  lived  in  Palestine,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  good 
man,  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  among  other  happy  gifts, 
possessed  the  magnetic  power  of  healing.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
full-charged  galvanic  battery,  ready  at  any  touch  to  be  dis- 
charged. He  went  about  Galilee  preaching,  collecting  disciples, 
and  applying  his  magnetic  power  to  the  healing  of  diseases  and 
the  quieting  of  demoniacs;  so  that  he  very  naturally  gained  the 
affections  of  the  Galileans,  who  recognized  in  him  the  Messiah, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  make  him  king.  But,  though  he 
felt  his  Messiahship,  he  had  no  political  ambition,  and  sought 
rather  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people ;  and  in  prosecution  of 
this  purpose  he  uttered  many  parables.  Thus  he  represented 
the  blessed  effects  of  his  ministry  under  the  image  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  heavens  and  the  descent  of  a  dove ;  the  strong  faith 
which  men  should  exercise  in  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  parable 
of  a  Canaanitish  woman  seeking  help  of  a  Jew,  and  taking  no 
denial ;  the  judgment  which  is  to  come  upon  men  spirituaUy 
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unfruitful,  by  the  image  of  a  barren  fig-tree  cursed  and  withered ; 
the  r^eneration  of  the  world  by  his  word,  he  compares  to  turn- 
ing water  into  wine,  etc.  He  once  occasioned  great  excitement 
by  awakening  a  maiden  who  had  fallen  into  a  swoon  and  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  He  never  went  to  Jerusalem  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  he  was  imme- 
diately apprehended  and  crucified.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  prayed  aloud  the  night  before  his  apprehension ; 
or  that  he  said  when  they  were  nailing  him  to  the  cross,  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  During  his  cruci- 
fixion there  was  an  accidental  obscurity  of  the  heavens  which 
made  much  talk.  He  was  buried,  and  his  body  remained  in 
the  tomb;  but  his  nervo-magnetic  spirit  once  appeared  to  his 
disciples,  and  passed  up  into  the  clouds. 

(b)  Origin  of  the  miraculous  stories.  These  all  came  very 
naturally.  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  parables  were  turned 
into  stories,  and  men  thought  they  were  actual  occurrences. 
(How  many  times  has  this  happened  in  respect  to  ^Esop's  fables  !) 
These  stories  were  not  propagated  by  the  apostles ;  they  busied 
themselves  only  with  teaching  the  doctrines  of  their  Master,  and 
said  nothing  about  his  biography.  But  somebody  told  the 
stories,  and  found  people  to  believe  them ;  and  other  stories 
were  made  from  very  trivial  circumstances.  From  what  he 
once  casually  said,  that  he  whose  feet  are  washed  is  every  whit 
clean,  arose  the  story  of  his  having  washed  -his  disciples'  feet ; 
the  apostles  practised  baptism,  and  after  a  while  began  to  think 
(Weisse  does  not  tell  us  why)  that  Jesus  had  instituted  such  a 
rite.  Once,  after  Jesus'  death,  when  the  apostles  were  at  supper 
together,  they  became  greatly  excited  with  the  idea  of  prosecut- 
ing the  work  which  he  had  left  unfinished ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  story  that  Christ  himself  had  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  also  to  the  tradition,  so  much  like  the  theophanies  of  Homer, 
of  his  supping  with  the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus  after  his  cru- 
cifixion. 

(c)  Origin  of  the  written  Gospels.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Papias  (says  Weisse),  the  Apostle  Matthew  wrote  in 
the  Hebrew  of  that  time  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  Mark,  a  scholar  of  Peter,  wrote 
a  biography  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  heard  Peter  relate  it ;  and  after- 
wards this  narrative  of  Mark  was  combined  with  Matthew's 
collection  of  discourses  (now  translated  into  Greek),  and  this 
compilation  is  our  present  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Mean- 
while, Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  had  written  another  bio- 
graphy from  independent  sources.  Here  we  have  the  first  three 
gospels.     As  to  the  fourth  gospel,  ascribed  to  John,  it  was  not 
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originally  intended  for  a  biography  at  all ;  but  the  Apostle  John, 
Mrhen  he  was  a  very  old  man,  continually  pondering  over  his 
ideal  of  the  life  of  Christ  (now  growing  very  dim  and  shadowy), 
that  he  might  not  lose  entirely  this  image  out  of  his  mind,  wrote 
down  fragmentary  notices,  as  they  happened  to  occur  to  him, 
without  any  view  to  publication,  and  not  even  intending  any 
real  objective  biography,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
and  fixing  his  own  subjective  ideal.  But,  after  the  good  apostle^s 
death,  some  unlucky  elders  found  these  papers  in  his  study,  and 
imagining  they  were  written  as  an  actual  memoir  of  Jesus, 
arranged  them  for  publication,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  with 
such  modifications,  additions,  and  connecting  sentences,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  to  require.  Thus  we  have  our 
present  Gospel  of  John. 

(d)  Estimate  of  this  hypothesis.  The  reader  must  under- 
stand that  Weisse  does  not  even  pretend  to  have  any  testimony 
as  to  the  facts  being  as  he  states  them.  He  would  think  it 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher  like  him  to  come  at  a  historical  result 
in  that  way.  It  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  developing  of  history 
from  internal  consciousness,  instead  of  learning  it  from  external 
evidence.  To  illustrate  the  safety  and  accuracy  of  this  method 
of  developing  historical  facts,  let  us  try  it  in  reference  to  some 
book  of  American  biography.  MarshalFs  Life  of  Washington, 
as  we  now  have  it,  was  not  written  by  Judge  Marshall,  except 
detached  portions  of  it,  nor  has  the  book  been  seen  in  the 
United  States  till  within  a  few  months  past.  The  origin  of  the 
work  was  this :  during  the  nullification  excitement  of  1827, 
Hon.  John  Holmes,  of  Maine,  amused  himself  by  writing  notes 
across  the  Senate  Chamber  to  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Benton  preserved  these  notes,  thinking  he  might  sometime 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  he  added  some  of  his  own.  Last 
winter,  during  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  efforts,  Mr.  B.,  perceiving 
that  his  time  had  come,  committed  these  papers  to  Hon.  Amos 
Kendall,  who,  out  of  them  and  Judge  Marshall's  papers,  forged 
the  book  called  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  In  consequence 
of  this  publication.  Col.  Benton  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Gen.  Cass,  amid  much  noise  and  confusion, 
migrated  to  California !  This,  if  not  exactly  like  the  H^elian 
hypothesei^  of  Scripture  history,  is  just  as  good  and  just  as  true 
as  the  most  of  them. 

(3)  Hypothesis  of  Gfrorer. 

Aug.  Gfrorer  is  a  countryman  of  Strauss,  and  a  writer  of 
reputation.  His  church  history  especially  (published  in  1841- 
-^o)  is  spoken  of  by  competent  judges  as  a  work  of  great  merit. 
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He  began  (as  he  says)  to  meditate  his  theories  earlier  than 
Strauss^  but  they  are  no  better^  and  if  possible^  in  some  respects 
even  worse.  The  Oospel  of  John  he  considers  genuine^  but  the 
other  three  spurious  and  mythical.  A  few  miracles,  such  as  the 
healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  and  the  sick  man  of  Bethesda, 
he  admits^  and  does  not  sympathize  with  Strauss  in  his  rejection 
of  all  miraculous  narratives.  The  three  synoptical  gospels 
(Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke),  according  to  him,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Philo  and  other  Jews ;  and 
many  ideas  in  them  are  derived  directly  from  the  Talmud,  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  other  apocry- 
phal writings.  (The  thing  counterfeited  owes  its  existence  to 
the  counterfeit.)  He  is  at  much  pains  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
these  apocryphal  and  Talmudic  writings,  to  make  them,  if  pos- 
aible,  seem  older  than  the  gospels,  but  with  very  indifierent 
success.  Even  granting  him  the  antiquity  he  claims,  the  resem- 
blances on  which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  theory  are 
marvellously  unlike,  as  if  one  should  derive  the  wigs  of  the 
English  bishops  and  judges  from  the  head-dress  of  the  Fejee 
islanders. 

To  cite  a  few  examples :  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
one  day  when  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Jonathan  were  riding 
together,  the  former  began  to  discourse,  when  the  latter  hastily 
dismounted  from  his  ass,  and  said  :  ^'  It  is  not  reasonable  that  I 
should  bear  the  honour  of  my  Creator,  and  thereby  ride  on  an 
ass.'*  They  both  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  there  fell  fire  from 
heaven  and  surrounded  them  (as  a  reward  of  their  humility). 
From  this  and  other  similar  passages,  Oirorer  concludes  that  in 
the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  held  fire  to  be  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  revelations  from  Ood.  Hence  arose  the  tradition 
that  John  Baptist  had  declared  that  Jesus  should  baptize  with 
fire  I  In  the  same  Talmud  it  is  related  that  Deuteronomy  came 
to  God  and  said :  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  written  down  thy  law  in 
me '/'  and  then  complained  that  Solomon,  when  he  took  to  him- 
self many  wives,  took  away  the  jod  out  of  the  word  D'^"tt^3  in 
Deut.  xix.  19.  Then  God  answered  Deuteronomy  and  said : 
'*  Solomon  and  a  thousand  like  him  shall  perish ;  but  not  a  vowel 
shall  perish  from  thee."  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that  Jesus 
had  said,  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  in  Zech.  xiv.  21,  translates  the  word 

"^iyiD  by  merchant ;  hence  the  tradition  that  Christ  drove  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple !  These  derivations  certainly 
exceed  Knickerbocker's  etymology  of  the  word  mango  from  the 
man  Jeremiah  King ;  for  in  this  case  the  steps  are  quite  obvious, 
thus :  Jeremiah  King,  Jerry  King,  Jerkin,  Cucumber,  Mango. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Gfrorer  thinks  is  of  Rabbinic 
origin.  The  text,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  the  predicted  disruption  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  explained  of  the  Messiah  and  his  sister  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  are  both  ninety-six  miles  high  and  twenty- four 
miles  wide.  Hence  comes  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity !  O  Gfrorer,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad. 

Ebrard,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  with  great  signi- 
ficancy  certainly,  if  not  with  scrupulous  delicacy,  illustrates  the 
probability  of  Gfrorer^s  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels 
by  the  following  figure:  a  company  of  leprous  beggars  wash 
themselves  in  a  river,  and  from  this  river  a  beautiful  young  man 
is  seen  to  emerge ;  the  inference  is  certain  that  this  young  man 
was  made  of  the  beggars^  scabs !  How  much  more  certain  the 
inference  when  it  is  proved  that  the  young  man  emerged  from 
the  river  before  the  beggars  had  washed  in  it !  ! 

(4)  Hypothesis  of  Bruno  Bauer. 

Bruno  Bauer  is  a  younger  man  than  Strauss,  and  he  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  extremity  of  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  Hegelianism.  In  him  self-deification  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  objective  truth  have  reached  their  culminating  point. 
No  subtility  or  refinement  or  locomotive  force  of  Hegelianism 
can  ever  go  beyond  Bruno  Bauer.  His  thoughts  are  so  misty, 
and  his  expressions  so  bombastic  and  overstrained,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  his  meaning,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  give  a  translation  of  it  in  another  language;  for  like  very 
tenuous  gases,  it  all  seems  to  evaporate  as  soon  as  it  meets  the 
air.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  plain  that  Bruno  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  himself,  a  very  low  opinion  of  all  theologians,  and 
of  God  no  opinion  at  all.  At  the  very  outset  he  annihilates  all 
historical  truth.  There  was  indeed  a  Jesus,  and  there  was  a 
community  in  the  Jewish  nation  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  and  this  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the  his- 
torical basis  which  he  is  disposed  to  acknowledge.  There  were 
no  Messianic  prophecies  or  expectations  among  the  Jews,  there 
was  no  baptism  of  Jesus,  there  were  no  discourses,  no  miracles, 
no  anything  to  give  an  objective  foundation  to  the  historical 
narratives  in  the  gospels.  These  narratives  are  not  records  of 
facts  which  once  actually  occurred ;  but  they  are  the  spontaneous 
efflorescence  of  the  innermost  religious  consciousness  of  the  age. 
The  writers  did  not  even  profess  to  themselves  to  record  facts, 
nor  did  they  pretend  to  make  other  people  think  they  were 
recording  facts.  How  it  is  that  men  could  write  long  narratives 
without  thinking  they  were  facts  and  without  intending  to  write 
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fiction^  Bauer  himself  explains  in  a  way  of  his  own.  We  will 
translate  his  language  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  guess  his  meaning.     Says  Bauer  : — 

"The  religioas  spirit  is  that  disruption  of  the  self-consciousness,  in 
which  the  essential  definiteness  of  the  same  steps  over  against  the  con- 
sciousness as  a  power  separate  from  it.  Before  this  power  the  self- 
consciousness  must  naturally  lose  itself;  for  it  has  therein  cast  out  its 
own  contents  out  of  itself,  and  so  far  as  it  can  still  sustain  itself  as  a 
Me  for  itself,  it  feels  itself  before  that  power  as  nothing,  so  as  it  must 
regard  the  same  as  the  nothing  of  its  own  self.  Nevertheless  the  Me  as 
self-consciousness  cannot  entirely  lose  itself, — ^in  its  subjective,  secular 
thought  filled  with  moral  ends  and  its  willing,  it  still  maintains  its  free- 
dom ;  and  into  this  freedom  also  the  religious  consciousness  and  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  same  are  involuntarily  drawn.  Both  the 
religious  consciousness  and  the  free  self-consciousness  thus  come  into 
contact,  to  interpenetration,  without  which  the  first  could  be  neither 
individually  living  nor  capable  of  a  historical  growth.  But  so  as  this 
livingness  and  growth,  after  their  first  contact,  become  the  subject  of 
religous  reflection,  they  are  again  torn  from  the  self-consciousness,  they 
step  before  the  consciousness  as  the  deed  of  another;  and  now  also, 
necessarily,  the  interposition  which  had  placed  them  in  the  self-conscious- 
ness as  its  own  movement,  becomes  a  machinery  whose  bands  are  guided 
in  another  world."* 

Such  is  his  explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenomena,  and 
doubtless  it  is  very  profound  and  satisfactory. 

These  principles  being  settled,  the  origin  of  the  first  three 
gospels,  according  to  Bruno,  was  as  follows :  somebody  wrote 
the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Mark,  and  others  very 
strangely  mistook  it  for  a  veritable  biography  of  Jesus.  Another 
afterwards  took  this  book  in  hand,  and  without  thinking  it  was 
not  historical,  changed  and  modified  it  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  thus  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Now  comes  a 
third,  and  compares  these  two  writings  together,  seeks  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  he  finds,  compiles  and  combines,  reading 
first  a  verse  in  one  and  then  a  verse  in  the  other.  In  this 
writer's  reflection,  subjectivity  predominates ;  yet  he,  as  well  as 
his  predecessors,  is  all  unaware,  that  what  he  writes  is  simply 
the  product  of  his  own  imagination,  and  not  real,  objective  his- 
tory.    Here  we  have  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

This  Bruno  is  very  confident,  and  feels  great  contempt  for 
theologians.  He  says :  '^  See  how  they  (the  theologians)  stand 
there;  how  the  theological  hate  glows  from  their  eyes.  Ha! 
would  you  grasp  the  thunder  ?  Miserable  mortals  !  well  that  it 
was  not  given  to  you !"     "  Now,  after  the  above  exploitations, 

*  Kritik  dear  evang,  Oeschichte  der  Synoptiker,  i.,  26  f. 
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ask  them  whether  they  really  think  their  Jesuitism  can  hold  on ; 
whether  they  believe  that  their  deception  and  lying  will  endure 
for  ever  ?  When  the  time  comes  that  their  falsehood  must  be 
a  conscious  and  determined  lie^  then  their  judgment  is  no  longer 
far  off/' 

This  will  do  for  Bruno  Bauer ;  surely  no  one  will  undertake 
to  refute  him.     We  leave  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  specimens  of  Schw^ler, 
F.  C.  Baur,  and  other  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school.  Though 
differing  somewhat  from  the  Hegelians  already  noticed,  prac- 
tically they  belong  to  the  same  category.  There  is  the  same 
self-conceit  and  self-deification,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of 
facts,  the -same  extravagant  baselessness  and  groundlessness  of 
speculation.  In  one  species  of  folly  they  even  exceed  Gfrorer ; 
for  while  they  admit  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  Papias, 
Ignatius,  Irenseus,  etc.,  to  be  ancient  and  genuine,  they  affirm 
that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to  John,  Paul, 
Peter,  etc.,  are  spurious,  and  the  product  of  a  later  age.  They 
have  been  abundantly  refuted  by  Thiersch,  Ebrard,  Dorner,  and 
other  writers ;  and  though  they  are  the  most  recent  representa- 
tives of  the  sceptical  spirit  in  Germany,  and  some  of  them  (as 
for  example,  Baur)  accomplished  scholars  and  powerful  writers, 
they  are  already  growing  obsolete,  and  fast  hastening  to  a 
deserved  oblivion. 

Tnith  alone  is  immutable  and  permanent ;  error  has  num- 
berless forms,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  transient,  short-lived. 

After  all  these  assaults  and  speculations,  -the  honest  old  Bible 
stands  just  where  it  did  before,  speaks  the  same  language,  exerts 
the  same  influence,  and  emits  the  same  heavenly  radiance.  This 
sure  word  of  prophecy  will  remain,  and  we  do  well  to  take  heed 
to  it,  as  to  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts. 

The  enormous  self-confidence  and  self-estimation  of  this 
whole  class  of  gospel  assailers  most  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ :  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ? 
there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble, 

lY.  The  real  importance  to  be  attached  to  these  assaults. 

These  assaults  on  the  gospels  consist  of  two  parts,  namely, 
1,  Objections  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospels,  derived  from 
the  narrative  itself ;  and  2,  Hypotheses  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence and  influence  of  the  gospels,  supposing  them  to  be  his- 
torically untrue.  It  is  these  hypotheses  only  which  we  have 
thus  far  considered.     The  objections  are  matters  of  detail,  and 
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must  be  considered  in  detail^  and  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind.  A  few  will  be  selected  as  specimens  of  the 
whole^  and  answers  given  to  them  which  will  shew  how  all  the 
rest  may  be  answered. 

In  considering  these  objections,  we  must  always  bear  it  in 
mind  that  the  gospels  are  not,  and  do  not  profess  to  be,  complete 
histories.  They  are  simply  detached  memoirs,  or  select  anec- 
dotes, intended  solely  to  illustrate  the  character  and  teachings 
of  Christ,  to  shew  what  kind  of  a  teacher  he  was,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  substance  and  manner  of  his  teaching.  This  the 
writers  themselves  aflSrm  in  so  many  words.  Says  John,  at  the 
close  of  his  narrative :  Thei*e  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  sup- 
pose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written.  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
pKesence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  but 
these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name  (John  xxi.  25  ;  xx.  30,  31). 

Out  of  the  countless  multitude  of  events  in  our  Saviour^s 
life,  and  from  his  numberless  teachings,  the  different  Evange- 
lists select  different  transactions  and  different  discourses  for  this 
purpose,  all  equally  appropriate,  as  would  also  have  been  thou- 
sands of  others  which  are  left  unrecorded.  The  Evangelists 
sometimes  repeat  each  other,  but  very  often  they  do  not ;  and 
none  of  them  undertakes,  or  pretends,  to  give  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  all  that  Jesus  did  and  said,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
carefully  and  expressly  disclaim  any  such  undertaking  or  in- 
tention. 

The  most  plausible  of  the  objections  to  which  we  allude,  are 
derived  from  supposed  contradictions  in  the  gospel  narrative; 
but  such  contradictions  are  assumed  and  supposed;  they  have 
never  yet  been  proved. 

For  example,  in  Luke  vii.  1 — 10,  we  are  informed,  that  when 
Jesus  was  in  Capernaum,  a  centurion  there  sent  friends  to  him, 
requesting  him  to  heal  a  sick  servant  of  his,  who  was  very  dear 
to  him. 

In  John  iv.  46 — 53,  we  are  told,  that  when  Jesus  was  in 
Cana,  a  nobleman  of  Capernaum,  whose  son  was  sick,  went 
himself  to  Jesus,  and  asked  him  to  heal  his  son. 

In  both  cases  the  sick  person  was  restored  without  being 
seen  by  Jesus. 

Because  there  are  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  narratives, 
the  objectors  assume  that  they  are  intended  as  narratives  of  the 
same  event ;  and  then  they  point  out  the  discrepancies  between 
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them,  to  shew  that  the  gospel  history  is  unworthy  of  credit. 
The  fallaciousness  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  especially  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel  narrative, 
as  already  pointed  out,  is  very  easily  demonstrated.  We  will 
suppose  two  discourses  by  two  different  authors,  intended  to 
illustrate  American  character  by  incidents  of  American  history. 
One  of  these  authors  gives  in  illustration  the  battle  of  Baltimore ; 
the  other,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  these  two  battles 
there  were  remarkable  coincidences,  as  well  as  remarkable  diver- 
sities. They  both  took  place  during  the  same  war ;  in  both,  an 
assault  was  made  by  a  British  army  on  an  American  city ;  in 
both,  the  British  commander  was  killed,  and  his  troops  repulsed. 
But  in  the  one  case  there  were  cotton-bale  intrenchments ;  in 
the  other,  there  were  none.  In  the  one  battle.  Gen.  Jackson 
gained  great  jcelebrity ;  in  the  other,  he  was  not  present.  One 
battle  occurred  on  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States ; 
the  other,  on  the  eastern.  Some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  a  Hegelian  critic  gets  hold  of  these  two  dis- 
courses,— and  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  credit  of  both, 
affirms  that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  battle ;  and  gives  the 
purpose  and  object  of  the  writers,  namely,  the  illustration  of 
American  character  from  American  history,  and  states  all  the 
resemblances,  to  prove  that  they  do  both  intend  the  same  event; 
and  then  states  all  the  discrepancies,  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
reliable  historians.  He  will  not  hear  the  suggestion  that  they 
may  be  giving  accounts  of  different  battles, — the  coincidences 
are  too  numerous  and  striking  to  admit  of  that  idea ;  nor  will 
he  allow  that  one  of  the  two  narratives,  after  all,  may  be  true, 
for  the  style  and  tone  of  the  two  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  if  one 
is  false,  the  other  must  certainly  be  false  also. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  a  multitude  of  the  most  plausible 
and  strongest  of  the  objections  of  Strauss  and  his  co-labourers ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  even  tenfold  more  fallacious  and  absurd 
than  this. 

For  example:  Luke  xvii.  11 — 19,  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of 
Nain,  Jesus  raises  from  the  dead  a  young  man,  the  only  son  of 
a  widowed  mother.  Mark  v.  35 — 43,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Jesus  raises  from  the  dead  a  daughter 
of  this  Jairus,  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old. 

Now,  says  Gfrorer,  there  are  such  resemblances  in  these 
narratives  that  they  must  be  identical,  yet  so  diverse  are  they, 
that  they  destroy  the  historical  credit  of  the  writers.  The  dif- 
ference of  place,  the  difference  of  sex  in  both  parent  and  child, 
the  diversity  of  all  the  attending  circumstances,  prove,  not  that 
they  were  two  different  transactions,  but  that  the  writers  are  not 
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truthful ;  for  the  resemblances  are  so  strongs  that  the  proof  of 
identity  is  irresistible^  whatever  improbabilities  may  intervene. 
What  are  these  resemblances  which  make  the  conclusion  of 
identity  so  irresistible  ? 

Why,  these  and  these  only, — (1)  they  were  both  young 
people;  (2)  they  each  had  a  living  parent;  (3)  they  both  died ; 
and  (4)  they  were  both  raised  from  the  dead.  By  the  same  kind 
of -argument  we  might  prove  irresistibly,  and  in  spite  of  all 
inherent  improbabilities,  the  identity  of  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren^s  grandmother,  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person;  for  (1)  they  were  both  old  people;  (2)  they  were 
both  very  fond  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  (3)  they  both  died ;  and  (4) 
they  neither  of  them  ever  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  the  diflPer- 
ence  of  sex,  and  name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  all  things  of 
that  kind,  are  merely  the  discrepancies  of  unreliable  historians. 
(See  Ebrard,  first  edition.) 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  objections  which  these  critics 
make,  such  is  the  kind  of  contradictions  which  they  point  out, 
and  when  we  examine  their  hypotheses,  we  find  them  quite  as 
baseless  as  their  objections,  and  even  more  so.  Their  positive 
side  is  no  more  tenable  than  their  negative.  Their  constructive 
efiTorts  are  even  more  decided  failures  than  their  destructive. 

Their  hypotheses  have  absolutely  nothing  to  stand  upon. 
They  are  made  wholly  out  of  air  and  fog,  and  the  moment  the 
sun  shines  on  them  they  are  gone.  We  can  at  any  time  and  on 
any  historical  subject  whatever,  make  a  thousand  suppositions, 
all  false,  yet  all  as  plausible  as  any  of  these.  That  fine  piece  of 
burlesque  by  Archbishop  Whately,  entitled  Historical  Doubts 
respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  shews  how  exceed- 
ingly improbable  it  is  that  any  such  person  as  Napoleon  ever 
existed,  is  tenfold  more  plausible,  and  sustained  by  arguments  a 
thousandfold  stronger,  than  many  of  these  Hegelian  hypotheses 
of  the  gospel  history. 

In  aU  their  hypotheses  they  entirely  mistake  the  times  and 
the  men  wherein  the  gospel  history  originated.  Their  theories 
are  such  as  could  have  arisen  only  in  the  minds  of  studious, 
speculative  men,  greatly  in  want  of  something  to  do,  and  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  inventing  something  to  say  that  shall  be  new, 
striking,  and  attractive,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  themselves 
and  their  sayings;  and  they  seem  to  imagine  that  the  early 
promoters  of  Christianity  were  very  much  the  same  kind  of  men 
and  in  very  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  themselves.  Their 
theories  all  smell  very  strongly  of  the  shop.  In  their  judgment 
of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  and  martyrs  of  the  early  Church, 
they  are  quite  as  much  out  of  the  way,  as  an  exquisite  of  the 
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west  end  of  London  would  be,  if  he  were  to  undertake,  from  his 
own  feelings,  purposes,  and  daily  employments,  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  feelings,  purposes,  and  daily  employments  of  a 
backwoodsman  in  the  Western  States  of  America.  Were  they 
to  ask  me  the  question :  "  Why  are  we  not  qualified  to  write 
critiques  of  the  gospel  history  V*  I  would  reply  to  them,  as 
Henry  More  did  to  Southey,  when  he  inquired  :  "  Why  am  not 
I  qualified  to  write  a  biography  of  John  Wesley?"  "Sir,  thou 
hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep/* 

To  think  of  the  Apostle  John  writing  his  gospel  as  Weisse 
supposes,  or  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity  iuTcnting  myths 
as  Strauss  imagines,  what  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  inap- 
propriate to  the  times  and  the  men, — more  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  inherent  probability  ?  Indeed,  these  German  un- 
believers do  not  intend  to  be  probable,  nor  have  they  any  serious 
purpose  of  discovering  and  advocating  truth.  They  delight  in  a 
sort  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  and  nothing  with  them  is  too 
serious  to  be  made  a  plaything  of.  They  sport  with  God  and 
eternity,  with  heaven  and  hell,  with  their  own  souls  and  the 
souls  of  their  fellow -men ;  the  while  thinking  only  qf  the  fine 
and  fruitful  subjects  they  are  getting  for  lectures  and  books; 
but  when  their  speculations  are  imported  into  this  land  of  serious 
purpose  and  earnest  endeavour  and  practical  results,  they  become 
immediately  matters  of  life  and  death,  of  eternal  life  and  eternal 
death,  to  thousands.  That  which  is  a  fashionable,  though  far 
from  an  innocent,  amusement  in  Germany,  is  a  deadly,  death- 
dealing  work  in  America. 

But  what  are  these  myths,  of  which  these  assailants  of  the 
Gospel  say  so  much?  They  suppose  them  to  be  fanciful  or 
fabulous  narratives,  having  but  a  remote  resemblance  to  events 
of  actual  occurrence,  and  intended  mainly  to  embody  certain 
general  ideas,  which  the  inventors  wished  in  this  way  to  preserve 
for  the  world.  According  to  Strauss,  the  myths  of  the  Gospel 
illustrate  mainly  the  dominion  of  mind  over  nature.  The  very 
idea  of  such  myths  so  near  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  alleged 
occurrence  of  the  events,  presents  to  the  sober  mind  nothing 
but  the  aspect  of  a  blank  impossibility.  According  to  Strauss's 
own  shewing,  not  a  single  generation  had  passed  away,  before 
the  myths  began  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  on  the  very  soil 
of  Palestine  itself.  As  well  might  we  now  have  a  mythical  his- 
tory of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  myths  of  the  pre- 
sidential election  in  1840 ;  and  these  poetical  romances,  these 
moral  apologues,  these  elaborate  fictions  designed  to  illustrate 
great  moral  truths,  invented  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  hard 
old  soldiers  and  the  tough  old  politicians  who  took  a  leading 
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part  in  the  actual  events  (whatever  they  might  be),  and  im- 
plicitly believed  as  actual  matters  of  fact  by  the  simple-hearted 
people  who  did  the  fighting  and  the  voting !  Surely  the  legends 
and  religious  fables  of  the  patristic  and  mediaeval  period  do  not 
equal  in  baselessness  and  extravagance  the  inventions  and  hypo- 
potheses  of  these  philosophic  Gospel-assaileif  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  and  besides,  the  former  have  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  veneration  and 
the  love  of  God,  of  which  the  latter  have  not  a  partide. 

True,  there  were  apocryphal  gospels,  containing  romances 
and  myths,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  remote  both  in 
time  and  place  from  the  actual  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history,  and 
written  after  men  had  begun  to  withdraw  into  deserts  and  caves 
and  convents,  to  spend  their  lives  in  solitude  and  mortification, 
hoping  thereby  to  gain  the  favour  of  God ;  instead  of  going 
about  doing  good,  as  Christ  did,  and  as  he  taught  all  the  early 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  do. 

These  apocryphal  gospels  will  next  engage  our  attention. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Ckmstriicting  a  "  heatUy-scale"  for  Arabia. — My  fair  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  tbat  the  veil  and  other  restraints  inflicted  *on  the  gentle  sex  by  Islamitic 
rigonrism,  not  to  say  worse,  are  much  less  universal  and  more  easily  dispensed 
with  in  Hasa ;  while  in  addition  the  ladies  of  the  land  enjoy  a  remarkable  share 
of  those  natural  gifts  which  no  institutions,  and  even  no  cosmetics,  can  confer ; 
namely,  beauty  of  face  and  elegance  of  form.  Might  I  venture  on  the  delicate 
and  somewhat  invidious  task  of  constructing  a  ^*  beauty-scale"  for  Arabia, 
and  for  Arabia  alone,  the  Bedouin  women  would  on  this  kaloraeter  be  repre- 
sented by  zero,  or  at  most  1° ;  a  degree  higher  would  represent  the  female  sex 
of  Nejed ;  above  them  rank  the  women  of  Shomer,  who  are  in  their  turn  sur- 
mounted by  those  of  Djowf.  The  fifth  or  sixth  degree  symbolizes  the  fair  ones 
of  Hasa ;  the  seventh  those  of  Eatar ;  and  lastly,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  ten 
degrees  at  least,  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  would  denote  the  pre-eminent 
beauties  of  Oman.  With  Eatar  and  'OmSn  we  have  yet  to  make  acquaintance. 
Arab  poets  occasionally  languish  after  the  charmers  of  Hejaz ;  I  never  saw  any 
to  charm  me,  but  then  I  only  skirted  the  province.  All  bear  witness  to  the 
absence  of  female  loveliness  in  Yemen  ;  and  I  should  much  doubt  whether  the 
mulatto  races  and  dusky  complexions  of  Hadramaut  have  much  to  vaunt  of. 
But  in  Hasa  a  decided  improvement  on  this  important  point  is  agreeabljr  evident 
to  the  traveller  arriving  from  Nejed,  and  he  will  be  yet  further  delighted  on 
finding  his  Calypsos  much  more  conversible,  and  having  much  more  too  in  their 
conversation,  than  those  he  left  behind  him  in  Sedeyr  and  'Aared. — Palgrave'a 
Central  and  Eaatem  Arabia. 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  THE   BITUAL,  1641:  laNUTES  OF  A 
CONFEBENCE  UPON  THE  SUBJECT. 

[Although  we  cannot  in  this  Journal  take  part  in  those  eccle- 
siastical and  especially  ritualistic  discussions  which  are  going  on, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  from  time  to  time  give 
insertion  to  lesser  documents  of  an  historical  character.  The 
one  which  follows  is  from  a  work  entitled,  The  History  of  Non- 
conformity, as  it  was  argued  and  stated  by  Commissioners  on 
both  sides,  in  1661.  The  book  itself,  which  contains  a  few  other 
matters,  was  printed  at  London  in  1704.  Although  very  brief 
and  summary,  this  little  piece  appears  to  be  of  suflScient  interest 
and  curiosity  to  justify  us  in  thinking  our  readers  will  thank  ns 
for  its  insertion.     Ed. J 

A  Copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  worthy  and  learned  divines, 
appointed  by  the  Lords  to  meet  at  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's,  in 
Westminster,  in  1641.  Touching  Innovations  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  con- 
siderations upon  the  Common  Prayer-book.  Archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln ;  Dr.  Prideaux,  after 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Dr.  Ward,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of  Taunton;  Dr.  Brownrig, 
after  Bishop  of  Exon ;  Dr.  Peately ;  Dr.  Hacket,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

Innovations  in  Doctrine, 

1.  Query,  Whether  in  the  twentieth  Article  these  words  are 
not  inserted,  Habet  ecclesia  authoritatem  in  controversiis  fidei. 

2.  It  appears  by  Stetfords,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
licensers,  that  some  do  teach  and  preach  that  good  works  are 
concauses  with  faith  in  the  act  of  justification.  Dr.  Dove  also 
hath  given  scandal  in  that  point. 

3.  Some  have  preached  that  works  of  penance  are  satis- 
factory before  God. 

4.  Some  have  preached  that  private  confession  by  particular 
enumeration  of  sins  is  necessary  to  salvation,  necessitate  medii ; 
both  those  errors  have  been  questioned  at  the  Consistory  at 
Cambridge. 

5.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  absolution  which  the 
priest  pronounce th  is  more  than  declaratory. 

6.  Some  have  published  that  there  is  a  proper  sacrifice  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  exhibit  Christ's  death  in  the  postfact,  as 
there  was  a  sacrifice  to  prefigure  in  the  old  law  in  the  antefact, 
and,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  true  altar,  and,  therefore,  not 
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only  metaphorically  so  called ;  so  Dr.  Heylin  and  others,  in  the 
last  summer's  convocation^  where  also  some  defended  that  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  might  hold  the  nature  of  the  true 
sacrifice^  others  the  consumption  of  the  elements. 

7.  Some  have  introduced  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  M.  Brown 
in  his  printed  sermon,  and  some  have  coloured  the  use  of  it 
with  questions  in  Cambridge,  and  disputed  that  Preces  pro 
defunctis  non  supponunt  Purgatorium. 

8.  Divers  have  oppugned  certitude  of  salvation. 

9.  Some  have  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  monastical  vows. 

10.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  Lord's  day  is  kept 
merely  by  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  that  the  day  is  change- 
able. 

11.  Some  have  taught  as  new  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that 
the  subjects  are  to  pay  any  sums  of  money  imposed  upon  them, 
though  without  law ;  nay,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as 
D.  Sybthorp,  and  D.  Manwaring,  Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  in  their 
printed  sermons,  whom  many  have  followed  of  late  years. 

12.  Some  have  put  scorns  upon  the  two  books  of  homilies, 
calling  them  either  popular  discourses,  or  a  doctrine  useful  for 
those  times  wherein  they  were  set  forth. 

13.  Some  have  defended  the  whole  gross  substance  of  Armi- 
nianism,  that  Electio  est  ex  fide  prsevisa,  that  the  act  of  con- 
version depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  man^s  free-will,  that 
the  justified  man  may  fall  finally  and  totally  from  grace. 

14.  Some  have  defended  universal  grace  as  imparted  as  much 
to  reprobates  as  to  the  elect,  and  have  proceeded,  Usque  ad 
salutem  Ethnicorum,  which  the  Church  of  England  hath  ana- 
thematized. 

15.  Some  have  absolutely  denied  original  sin,  and  so  eva- 
cuated the  cross  of  Christ,  as  in  a  disputation  at  Oxon. 

16.  Some  have  given  excessive  cause  of  scandal  to  the 
Church,  as  being  suspected  of  Socinianism. 

1 7.  Some  have  defended  that  concupiscence  is  no  sin,  either 
in  the  habit  or  first  motion. 

18.  Some  have  broached  out  of  Socinus  a  most  uncomfort- 
able and  desperate  doctrine,  that  late  repentance,  that  is,  upon 
the  last  bed  of  sickness,  is  unfruitful,  at  least  to  reconcile  the 
penitent  to  God. 

Add  unto  these  some  dangerous  and  most  reproveable  books, 

1.  The  reconciliation  of  Sancta  Clara  to  knit  the  Romish 
and  Protestant  in  one.  Memorandum,  that  he  be  caused  to 
produce  Bishop  Watson's  book  of  the  like  reconciliation,  which 
he  speaks  of. 
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2.  A  book  called  Brevis  Disquisitio,  printed  (as  it  is  thought) 
in  London^  and  vulgarly  to  be  had^  which  impugneth  the  doc- 
trine of  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  verity  of  Christ^s  body  (which 
he  took  of  the  Blessed  Virgin)  in  heaven,  and  the  verity  of  our 
resurrection. 

3.  A  book  called  Timotheus  philalethes  de  pace  EcclesuB, 
which  holds  that  every  religion  will  save  a  man,  if  he  hold  the 
covenant. 

Innovations  in  Discipline. 

1.  The  turning  of  the  holy  table  altarwise,  and  most  com- 
monly calling  it  an  altar. 

2.  Bowing  towards  it,  or  towards  the  east,  many  times,  with 
three  congees ;  but  usual  in  every  motion,  access,  or  recess  in 
the  Church. 

3.  Advancing  candlesticks  in  many  churches  upon  the  altar^ 
so  called. 

4.  In  making  canopies  over  the  altar,  so  called,  with  tra- 
verses and  curtains  on  each  side,  and  before  it. 

5.  In  compelling  all  communicants  to  come  up  before  the 
rails,  and  there  to  receive. 

6.  In  advancing  crucifixes  and  images  upon  the  parafront  or 
altar-cloth,  so  called. 

7.  In  reading  some  part  of  morning  prayer  at  the  holy  table, 
when  there  is  no  communion  celebrated. 

8.  By  the  minister's  turning  his  back  to  the  west,  and  his  face 
to  the  east,  when  he  pronounceth  the  creed  or  reads  prayers. 

9.  By  reading  the  Litany  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the 
church  in  many  parochial  churches. 

10.  By  pretending  for  their  innovations  the  injunctions  and 
advertisements  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  are  not  in  force,  but 
by  way  of  commentary  and  imposition  :  and  by  putting  to  the 
Liturgy  printed  Secundo,  tertio  Edwardi  Sexti,  which  the  par- 
liament hath  reformed  and  laid  aside. 

11.  By  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  the  hand  of  the  church- 
wardens, or  others,  before  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 

12.  By  having  a  credentia,  or  side  table,  besides  the  Lord's 
table,  for  divers  uses  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

13.  By  introducing  an  offertory  before  the  communion, 
distant  from  the  giving  alms  to  the  poor. 

14.  By  prohibiting  the  ministers  to  expound  the  catechism 
at  large  to  their  parishioners. 

15.  By  suppressing  the  lecturers,  partly  on  Sundays  in  the 
afternoon,  partly  on  week  days,  performed  as  well  by  combina- 
tion as  some  one  man. 
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16.  By  prohibiting  a  direct  prayer  before  sermon^  and  bid- 
ding of  prayer. 

17.  By  singing  the  Te  Deum  in  prose  after  a  cathedral- 
church  way,  in  divers  parochial  churches,  where  the  people  have 
no  skill  in  such  music. 

18.  By  introducing  Latin  service  in  the  communion  of  late 
in  Oxford,  and  some  colleges  in  Cambridge,  at  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  so  that  some  young  students  and  the  servants  of 
the  college  do  not  understand  their  prayers. 

19.  By  standing  up  at  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  always 
at  Gloria  Patri. 

20.  By  carrying  children  from  the  baptism  to  the  altar,  so 
called,  to  oflTer  them  there  up  to  God. 

21.  By  taking  down  galleries  in  churches,  or  restraining  the 
building  of  such  galleries  where  the  parishes  are  very  populous. 

Memorandum. 

1.  That  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  two  sermons 
be  preached  every  Sunday  by  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  or  by 
their  procurement ;  and  likewise  every  holiday  :  and  one  lecture 
at  the  least  to  be  preached  on  working  days  every  week,  all  the 
year  long. 

2.  That  the  music  used  in  God^s  holy  service  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  be  framed  with  less  curiosity,  that  it 
may  be  more  edifying  and  more  intelligible,  and  that  no  hymns 
or  anthems  be  used  where  ditties  are  framed  by  private  men, 
but  such  as  are  contained  in  the  sacred  canonical  Scriptures,  or 
in  our  Liturgy  of  prayers,  or  have  public  allowance. 

3.  That  the  reading-desk  be  placed  in  the  church  where 
divine  service  may  best  be  heard  of  all  the  people. 

Considerations  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

1.  Whether  the  names  of  some  departed  saints  and  others 
should  not  be  quite  expunged  the  calendar. 

2.  Whether  the  reading  of  psalms,  sentences  of  Scripture, 
occurring  in  divers  places  in  the  hymns,  epistles,  and  gospels, 
should  not  be  set  out  in  the  new  translation. 

3.  Whether  the  rubric  should  not  be  mended,  where  all  vest- 
ments in  them  of  divine  service  are  now  commanded  which 
were  used,  2  Ed.  6. 

4.  Whether  lessons  of  canonical  Scripture  should  be  put 
into  the  calendar,  instead  of  Apocrypha. 

5.  That  the  doxology  should  be  always  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  be  always  said  by  the  minister. 

6.  Whether  the  rubric  should  not  be  mended,  where  it  is 
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— that  the  lessons  should  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune — Why  not 
read  with  a  distinct  voice. 

7.  Whether  Gloria  Patri  should  be  repeated  at  the  cud  of 
every  psalm. 

8.  Whether,  according  to  that  end  of  the  preface  before  the 
Common  Prayer,  the  curate  should  be  bound  to  read  morning 
and  evening  prayers  every  day  in  the  church,  if  he  be  at  home, 
and  not  reasonably  letted,  and  why  not  only  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturdays^  with 
holiday  eves. 

9.  Whether  the  hymns,  Benedicite  omnia  opera,  etc.,  may 
not  be  left  out. 

10.  In  the  prayer  for  the  clergy,  that  phrase  perhaps  to  be 
altered  (which  only  worketh  great  marvels). 

11.  In  the  rubric  for  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
whether  this  alteration  to  be  made,  that  such  as  intend  to  com- 
municate shall  signify  their  names  to  the  curate  over  night,  or 
in  the  morning  before  prayers. 

12.  The  next  rubric  to  be  cleared,  how  far  a  minister  may 
repulse  a  scandalous  and  notorious  sinner  from  the  communion. 

13.  Whether  the  rubric  is  not  to  be  mended,  where  the 
churchwardens  are  straitly  appointed  to  gather  the  alms  for  the 
poor  before  the  communion  begin,  for  by  experience  it  is  proved 
to  be  done  better  when  the  people  depart. 

14.  Whether  the  rubric  is  not  to  be  mended,  concerning  the 
party  that  is  to  make  his  general  confession  upon  his  knees 
before  the  communion,  that  it  should  be  said  only  by  the 
minister,  and  then  at  every  clause  repeated  to  the  people. 

15.  These  words  in  the  form  of  the  consecration.  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  not  to  be  printed 
hereafter  in  great  letters. 

16.  Whether  it  will  not  be  fit  to  insert  a  rubric  touching 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  that  is,  to  comply  in  all  humility 
with  the  prayer  which  the  minister  makes,  when  he  delivers  the 
elements. 

17.  Whether  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  .  shall  be 
straitly  bound  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion  every  Sunday, 
at  the  least,  and  might  it  not  rather  be  added,  once  in  a  month. 

18.  In  the  last  rubric  touching  the  communion ;  it  is  not  fit 
that  the  printer  make  a  full  point,  and  begin  with  a  new  great 
letter  at  these  words.  And  every  parishioner  shall  also  receive 
the  sacrament. 

19.  Whether  in  the  first  prayer  at  the  baptism,  these  words. 
Didst  saijctify  the  flood  Jordan,  and  all  other  waters,  should  not 
be  thus  changed.  Didst  sanctify  the  element  of  water. 
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20.  Whether  it  be  not  fit  to  have  some  discreet  rubric  made 
to  take  away  all  scandal  from  signifying  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  the  infants  after  baptism^  or  if  it  shall  seem  more  ex- 
pedient to  be  quite  disused ;  whether  this  reason  should  be  pub- 
lished^ that  in  ancient  Liturgies  no  cross  was  consigned  upon 
the  party^  but  where  oil  also  was  used^  and^  therefore^  oil  being 
now  omitted,  so  may  also  that  which  was  concomitant  with  it, 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

21.  In  private  baptism  the  rubric  mentions  that  which  must 
not  be  done,  That  the  minister  may  dip  the  child  in  water,  being 
at  the  point  of  death. 

22.  Whether  in  the  last  rubric  of  confirmation,  those  words 
be  left  out  [and  be  undoubtedly  saved] . 

23.  Whether  the  catechism  may  not  receive  a  little  more 
enlargement. 

24.  WTiether  the  times  prohibited  for  marriage  are  quite  to 
be  taken  away. 

25.  Whether  none  hereafter  shall  have  licenses  to  marry,  or 
be  asked  their  banns  of  matrimony,  that  shall  not  bring  with 
them  a  certificate  from  their  ministers  that  they  are  instructed 
in  their  catechism. 

26.  Whether  these  words  in  matrimony  [with  my  body  I 
thee  worship],  shall  be  thus  altered,  I  give  thee  power  over  my 
body. 

27.  Whether  the  last  rubric  of  marriage  should  not  be 
mended,  that  new  married  persons  should  receive  the  communion 
the  same  day  of  their  marriage,  may  it  not  well  be,  or  upon  the 
next  Sunday  following,  when  the  communion  is  celebrated. 

28.  In  the  absolution  of  the  sick,  were  it  not  plain  to  say, 
I  pronounce  thee  absolved. 

29.  The  psalm  of  thanksgiving  of  women  after  childbirth, 
were  it  not  fit  to  be  composed  out  of  proper  versicles,  taken  from 
divers  psalms. 

30.  May  not  the  priest  rather  read  the  commination  in  the 
desk,  than  go  up  to  the  pulpit. 

31.  The  rubric  in  the  commination  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Litany  may  not  be  read  in  divers  places  in  the  church. 

32.  In  the  order  of  the  burial  of  all  persons,  ^tis  said.  We 
commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life.  Why  not  thus.  Knowing  assuredly 
that  the  dead  shall  rise  again. 

33.  In  the  collect  next  unto  the  collect  against  the  pestilence, 
the  clause  perhaps  to  be  mended,  For  the  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ's  sake. 

34.  In  the  Litany,   instead   of   fornication   and   all   other 
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deadly  sin^  would  it  not  satisfy  thus^  from  fornication  and  all 
other  grievous  sins. 

35.  It  is  very  fit  that  the  ira perfections  of  the  metre  of  the 
singing  psalms  should  be  mended,  and  then  lawful  authority 
added  unto  them,  to  have  them  publicly  sung  before  and  after 
sermon,  and  sometimes  instead  of  the  hymns  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer. 


Cholera  at  Alexandria. — The  Triester  Zeitung  of  June  26  says : — *'  The 
Italian  steamer  Principe  Tommaso  and  the  Austrian  steamer  Marco  Polo  are 
now  in  the  Theresa  Lazaretto.  Their  passengers,  162  in  number,  are  lodged  in 
the  Lazaretto  quarters,  as  well  as  circumstances  permit.  All  are  penectly 
healthy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  overcrowding  in  both  vessels,  the 
Italian  steamer  having  brought  173  passengers  to  Ancona,  while  the  Marco 
Polo  was  crammed  with  105,  not  a  single  case  of  serious  illness  occurred  during 
the  voyage.  All  contrary  reports  are  stupid  or  malicious  inventions.  Severiu 
travellers,  however,  concur  in  admitting  that  cholera  prevails  at  Alexandria  to 
a  great  degree,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  have  a  fatal  issue ;  but  the 
causes  of  this  are  purely  local,  and  mainly  attributable  to  the  wretched  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town.  Above  700  carcases  of  cattle  are  said  to  be  lying  in  the 
Nile  Canal  alone,  and  the  water  from  this  source  supplies  the  inhabitants.  A 
letter  from  Alexandria  on  the  19th  inst.  says, — '  The  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  have  proved  entirely  useless  to  meet  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  first 
case  of  which  was  observed  here  on  the  10th  or  11th  ult.  The  disease  prevailed 
first  in  the  north-west  suburbs,  near  the  railway  station,  which  are  inhabited  by 
some  20,000  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Maltese,  all  belonging  to  the  lowest  class.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  epidemic  has  hitherto  only  attacked  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
while  hot  and  populous  Cairo,  together  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  country, 
has  remained  entirely  free.  During  the  first  few  days  4*5  to  8  persons  died 
daily;  then  the  deaths  rose  to  30*39,  and  on  the  17th  61  fatal  cases  were 
reported.'  An  official  telegram  from  Alexandria,  dated  to-day  (26th),  estimates 
the  number  of  deaths  hitherto  at  1,034,  the  great  majority  of  which  belong  to 
the  native  population.  On  the  25th  183  persons  died  out  of  a  total  population 
of  160,000.  Large  numbers  of  inhabitants  were  leaving  the  town.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  here  that  persons  coming  from  Alexandria  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  week's  quarantine,  reckoned  from  the  day  of  arrival.  Ships  are  to 
be  ventilated  and  fumigated,  clothes,  furniture,  and  bedding  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  goods  and  letters  exposed  to  the  treatment  customary  in  Italian  ports." 

The  same  paper  publishes  a  report  from  Alexandria  as  to  the  cholera  in 
Mecca,  an  imperfect  account  of  which  has  previously  appeared.  It  says : — *'  The 
Mussulman  festivals  of  the  Kurban  Bairam  took  place  during  the  first  20  days 
of  May,  when  600,000  to  700,000  pilgrims  annually  assemble  in  Mecca,  and 
upon  Mount  Ararat,  to  celebrate  their  pilgrimage  with  the  usual  religions 
ceremonies.  The  mode  of  life,  utterly  opposed  to  all  rules  of  dietetic  prudence, 
pursued  by  these  crowded  masses  for  ten  to  fifteen  days  at  the  Holy  Places, 
yearly  entails  a  number  of  diseases  to  which  many  are  sacrificed.  This  year 
the  cholera,  or,  as  the  Government  prefers  to  call  it,  cholerina,  was  added  to  the 
customary  pests,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  20,000  people  at  Mecca  and  upon 
Gebel  Ararat  within  the  short  space  of  two  months.  Private  accounts  place  the 
loss  of  pilgrim  life  at  1 00,000, — an  estimate  obviously  exaggerated,  as  these  do 
not  even  include  the  deaths  by  cholera.  We  in  Alexandria  have  no  more  exact 
details  as  to  this  terrible  drama,  which  makes  no  extraordinary  impression  upon 
the  pilgrims  themselves,  who,  in  their  religious  fanaticism,  believe  every  one 
certain  of  Paradise  who  dies  during  pilgrimage.  The  country  being  at  all  times 
inaccessible  to  European  medical  men,  the  meagre  reports  we  have  are  derived 
from  a  few  Ep^yptian  military  surgeons  ordered  by  the  Government  to  accompany 
the  pilgrims  from  Egypt." 
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BATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.- 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  well-educated  men  to  understand 
that  abhorrence  of  rationalism^  which  undoubtedly  prevails 
among  religious  people  in  this  country.  So  much  even  of  the 
popular  theology  is  based  upon  rationalism,  and  must  rapidly 
perish  if  removed  from  that  foundation^  that  to  discourage 
rationalism  seems  little  short  of  the  suicide  of  "  orthodoxy.^' 
Puritanism  as  distinguished  from  Anglicanism  is  essentially 
rationalistic;  and  so  is  Anglicanism  as  distinguished  from  Popery. 
And  yet  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  constantly  doing  their  utmost  to  return  to  that 
authority,  whose  first  free  utterance  would  anathematize  them- 
selves I  and  the  Puritans,  who  have  far  outstript  the  Anglicans 
in  their  rejection  of  tradition,  are  so  perplexed  by  the  confusion 
and  utter  uncertainty  which  are  among  the  first-fruits  of  liberty, 
that  they  are  for  ever  eager  to  return  to  that  house  of  bondage, 
which,  after  all,  had  more  rest  than  the  first  rough  pilgrimage 
of  freedom. 

Such  books  as  Mr.  Lecky's,  while  they  encourage  and  brace 
all  genuine  lovers  of  freedom  and  truth,  can  by  no  means  be 
received  as  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  average  intellectual 
condition  of  our  own  age.  Indeed,  tfeey  are  intended  rather  to 
indicate  what  are  the  dominant  tendencies,  the  great  principles 
by  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  are  governed,  and  the 
high  objects  at  which  they  are  habitually  aiming.  Every  un- 
biassed reader  of  Mr.  Lecky^s  book  must  be  perfectly  certain 
that  rationalism  is  triumphant,  that  it  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  that  what  seem  to  be  re- 
actions in  favour  of  exploded  errors  and  senseless  mummeries, 
are  but  the  dying  agonies  of  a  monster  evil.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  in  the  Protestant  Church  accomplished  scholars  and 
devout  saints  should  still  write  pamphlets  to  urge  upon  the 
faithful  the  duty  of  adoring  the  Blessed  Sacrament, — the  duty, 
in  other  words,  of  worshipping  a  little  fragment  of  bread :  but 
no  learning  and  no  sanctity  will  ever  bring  back  in  this  country 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Convocations  of  the  clergy 
may  meet  as  often  as  they  can  get  leave,  to  condemn  the  books 
that  they  cannot  answer,  and  to  curse  the  men  who  are  invested 
with  the  same  high  privileges,  and  surrounded  by  the  same 

•  History  of  the  Bise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Hationcdism  in  Europe. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Longman  and  Co. :  1865.  We  are  very  glad  to 
find  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  ahready  published ;  but  as  the  altera- 
tions are  so  exceedingly  few,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  correct  our 
own  references,  which  are,  therefore,  always  made  to  the  first  edition. 
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ecclesiastical  sanctions  as  themselves;  but  the  English  nation 
will  never  again  form  its  opinion,  either  of  man  or  book,  by  the 
dictation  of  any  convocation  of  clergymen.  Men  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  power  of  authority  is  often  nearest  to  contempt 
when  it  is  most  boastful ;  and  they  simply  laugh,  where,  but  a 
few  generations  ago,  they  would  have  trembled  and  died.  The 
Pope,  for  instance,  within  these  last  few  years,  hurls  anathemas 
at  all  civilized  Europe,  excommunicates  princes,  lays  whole 
kingdoms  under  an  interdict,  and  promulgates  new  absurdities 
as  necessary  doctrines  of  Christendom,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  everybody  can  see  plainly  enough  that  he  is  seated 
on  no  rock,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail ;  but 
only  upon  a  crazy,  broken-legged  stool,  propped  up  by  French 
bayonets;  and  that  his  incredible  dogmas  and  preposterous 
policy  have  not  half  as  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  honest  cobbling  of  shoes.  We  read  some  literary  organ 
of  ultramontanism, — for  even  the  very  spirit  of  darkness  must 
light  his  little  literary  candle,  that  people  may  know  whereabouts 
he  is, — and  we  might  almost  imagine  ourselves  living  in  the 
middle  ages.  Or  again,  we  read  the  literary  organs  of  some  of 
the  narrower  sects  and  parties  in  the  religious  world, — the 
imbecile  and  fetid  rubbish,  for  instance,  of  The  Record, — and 
we  might  imagine  that  since  the  Reformation,  England  had 
simply  fallen  back  again  into  chaos ;  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  attempt  to  found  doctrines  upon  reas6n  and  fact,  but  only 
upon  the  bare  assertion  of  any  man  who  has  the  brassiest  voice, 
and  the  most  unblushing  effrontery.  Yet  all  these  creatures. 
Popes  and  Convocations,  Tablets  and  Records,  are  only  writhing 
in  the  firm  grasp  of  rationalism ;  that  great  slayer  of  monsters, 
which  goes  forth  over  all  Europe,  and  over  all  the  world,  con- 
quering, and  to  conquer. 

Mr.  Lecky^s  book  then  is  very  reassuring  to  everybody  who 
is  engaged,  on  the  side  of  freedom,  in  the  great  battle  against 
falsehood  and  superstition,  and  intellectual  thraldom ;  and  as- 
suredly all  such  soldiers  need  to  be  reassured.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  British  Christians  are  not  only  irrational,  but  bitterly 
resent  every  eflFort  to  support  even  their  own  belief  by  some 
foundation  of  reason.  They  think  that  if  some  party  can  give 
them  a  reason  for  their  faith,  some  other  party  may  be  able  to 
give  them  a  reason  against  their  faith.  Reason,  therefore, 
seems  to  them  to  be  a  two-edged  sword,  of  wonderful  and 
admirable  sharpness,  perfectly  fitted  for  hewing  Agag  in  pieces 
before  the  Lord ;  but,  unfortunately  without  a  hilt,  so  that  even 
Samuel  must  cut  his  own  hands  while  slaying  the  Lord's 
enemies.     They  do  not  perceive  that  they  who  worship  Gpd 
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must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  therefore  they 
worship  Him  with  ceremonies  and  make-believes^  and  the  vain 
repetition  of  unintelligible  jargon.  When  God  'bids  them 
discover  what  kind  of  sacrifice  would  please  Him,  and  offer  that 
to  Him,  when  they  have  heart  and  love  enough  to  be  glad  to  do 
it,  they  reject  all  such  counsel  as  utterly  useless  and  visionary ; 
and  instead  of  such  a  sacrifice  they  pile  up  on  God's  altar  heaps 
of  lifeless  victims,  as  if  He  would  "  drink  bulPs  blood,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  goats/'  or  were  a  kind  of  poor  celestial  bankrupt, 
in  need  of  vast  contributions  of  guineas.  When  God  bids  them 
prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  only  that  which  is  good,  then  they 
flatly'refuse  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  say,  either  that  they 
are  laymen  and  have  not  time,  or  that  they  are  fools  and  have 
not  wit,  or  that  they  are  infidels  and  have  not  faith,  and  that 
their  whole  morality  and  religion  rests  only  upon  certain  printed 
words,  and  not  on  the  living  God  Himself.  The  great  mass  of 
the  religious  people  of  this  generation  are  totally  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  full  beauty  even  of  their  own  religion,  and  are 
right,  if  they  are  right  at  all,  only  by  a  happy  accident.  Long 
intercourse  with  them,  unrelieved  by  nobler  fellowship,  is  a 
deadly  narcotic,  stupifying  both  the  intellect  and  the  conscience. 
Most  certainly  it  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded  again  and 
again  by  such  books  as  Mr.  Lecky's,  that  this  mean  preference 
for  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  this  suspicious  hatred  of  the  all- 
manifesting  light,  is  surely  doomed ;  that  it  is  the  mere  corpse 
of  a  past  that  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  decent  burial ;  that 
it  is  the  mere  paganism  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  himself  defined  what  he  means  by  rationalism. 

"  My  object,"  he  says,  "  in  the  present  work  has  been  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  spirit  of  rationalism ;  by  which  I  understand,  not  any 
class  of  definite  doctrines  or  criticisms,  but  rather  a  certain  cast  of 
thonght,  or  bias  of  reasoning,  which  has  during  the  last  three  centuries 
gained  a  marked  ascendancy  in  Europe.  The  nature  of  this  bias  will 
be  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  ensuing  pages,  where  we  examine  its 
influence  upon  the  various  forms  of  moral  and  intellectual  development. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  leads  men  on  all  occasions 
to  subordinate  dogmatic  theology  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of 
conscience,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  greatly  to  restrict  its  in- 
fluence upon  life.  It  predisposes  men,  in  history,  to  attribute  all  kinds 
of  phenomena  to  natural  rather  than  miraculous  causes ;  in  theology, 
to  esteem  succeeding  systems  the  expressions  of  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  planted  in  all  men ;  and  in 
ethics,  to  regard  as  duties  only  those  which  conscience  reveals  to  be 
8uch."> 
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It  is  of  course  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  Mr. 
Lecky's  own  definition  of  the  word  Rationalism ;  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  bias  or  tendency  whose  growth  apd  influence  he 
endeavours  to  describe.  Every  author  has  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
clare in  what  sense  he  uses  the  words  which  he  has  most  fire- 
quent  occasion  to  employ,  even  if  he  intends  to  depart  somewhat 
from  their  ordinary  usage.  But  in  his  use  of  the  term  ''Ra- 
tionalism/' Mr.  Lecky  only  so  far  dexmrts  from  the  ordinary 
usage  as  to  exclude  from  its  connotation  any  implication  of 
recklessness,  or  dishonesty,  or  rebellion  against  the  truth.  It 
may  almost  be  affirmed  that,  to  begin  with,  there  is  no  tnUh, 
but  only  an  infinite  number  oi  facts  and  relations  to  be  dis- 
covered, arranged,  and  described  in  human  language.  Then 
real  facts  are  represented  by  true  propositions  j  and,  in  like 
manner,  all  facts  beyond  the  reach  of  observation  can  be  repre- 
sented as  truths  only  by  propositions  which  are  essentially  hypo- 
thetical. "  If  the  source  of  my  information  be  trustworthy,  there 
are  certain  facts  which  I  have  no  means  directly  of  observing, 
but  which  may  be  considered  real  because  they  have  been  ob- 
served by  others.^'  It  is  characteristic  of  Rationalism  that  it 
knows  no  truths  which  are  not  the  representatives  of  observed 
facts;  and  that  it  requires  their  having  been  observed  to  be 
completely  demonstrated.  It  is,  therefore,  always  destructive  of 
those  complicated  theories  and  systems  of  dogmas,  which  rest 
upon  actually  nothing  but  the  unsupported  assertion  of  people 
who  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  they 
affirm.  Those  who  accept  such  theories  know  perfectly  that 
they  will  not  bear  examination ;  and  yet  the  theories  are  in  part 
well  founded,  and  have  moreover  a  practical  value,  and  are  re- 
ferred by  them  to  a  divine  source,  and  are  associated  with  their 
deepest  religious  feelings.  A  Rationalist,  therefore,  is  to  them 
a  man  who  denies  the  truth,  who  destroys  practical  piety,  who 
repudiates  divine  guidance,  and  who  is  a  cold-hearted  profligate. 
So  constant  is  this  belief  among  the  uninstructed,  that  they 
mass  together  all  enquirers  into  the  foundations  of  religion  in 
one  class  of  mischievous  evil-doers ;  and  they  name  the  class 
according  to  their  own  prejudices,  their  own  notion  of  what  is 
most  utterly  shameful  and  base.  At  the  last  general  election, 
for  instance,  as  every  one  remembers,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  repre- 
sented over  and  over  again  as  an  Atheist ;  not  because  he  is  an 
Atheist,  but  simply  because  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
believe  in  a  God  who  was  represented  to  be  very  far  inferior 
to  even  the  average  of  human  beings.  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and 
Volney,  and  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire,  and  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Professor  Jowett,  and 
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Bishop  Colenso^  have  repeatedly, — with  total  indifference  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  unquestionably  among  the  best  men 
who  have  ever  lived,  and  that  probably  no  two  of  them  would 
be  found  to  agree,  either  in  their  methods  of  enquiry  or  in  their 
results, — been  grouped  together  as  infidels,  destroyers  of  the 
Church,  subverters  of  the  Word  of  God,  profane  profligates. 
They  agree,  though  perhaps  some  of  them  might  dispute  even 
that,  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot, 
believe  what  is  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  to  those  dictates  they  habitually  subordinate  dogmatic  the- 
ology. Some  of  them  think  that  the  creed  of  Christendom, 
and  especially  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  express 
perfectly  the  truth  concerning  God  and  the  duty  of  man ;  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  after  all  they  may  be  sub-' 
mitting  their  reason  to  some  external  authority,  simply  because 
that  authority  has  been  first  guaranteed  by  reason.  Others 
reject  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  because  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover that  reason  will  consent  to  submit  to  them.  But  all  alike 
belong  to  the  class  of  those  who  seek  for  real  facts,  and  the 
fittest  verbal  expression  of  them ;  or  if  any  of  them  have  been 
immoral  or  profligate,  if  they  were  trying  in  some  directions 
to  suppress  that  very  spirit  of  enquiry,  the  suppression  of  which 
in  their  own  case  they  would  have  considered  a  most  unjustifi- 
able persecution,  then  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  most  im- 
perfect rationalists,  and  that  they  forgot  for  others  what  they 
knew  to  be  essential  for  themselves.  Mr.  Lecky  then,  in  his 
very  definition  of  rationalism,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  thereby  also  to  the  cause  of  charity.  He  has  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  everything  that 
can  shock  even  the  most  sensitive  conscience.  A  rationalist  is 
not  necessarily  either  orthodox  or  heretical,  he  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  man,  much  less  is  he  necessarily  a  bad  man ;  but,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  a  rationalist,  he  is  a  seeker  after  truth,  preserving 
himself  as  far  as  possible  from  every  bias  that  would  prevent  his 
finding  it. 

"  It  is  manifest,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,*  **  that,  in  attempting  to  write 
the  history  of  a  mental  tendency,  some  difficulties  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered quite  distinct  from  those  which  attend  a  simple  relation  of  facts. 
....  Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  process  of  investigation 
arises  from  the  wide  difference  between  professed  and  realized  belief. 
"When  an  opinion  that  is  opposed  to  the  age  is  incapable  of  modifica- 
tion, and  is  an  obstacle  to  progress,  it  will  at  last  be  openly  repudiated ; 
and  if  it  is  identified  with  any  existing  interests,  or  associated  with 
some  eternal  truth,  its  rejection  will  be  accompanied  by  paroxysms  of 

*  pp.  xix. — xxi. 
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painful  agitation.  But  much  more  frequently  civilization  makes  opinions 
that  are  opposed  to  it  simply  obsolete.  They  perish  by  indifference, 
not  by  controversy.  They  are  relegated  to  the  (fim  twilight  land  that 
surrounds  every  living  faith ;  the  land,  not  of  death,  but  of  the  shadow 
of  death ;  the  land  of  the  unrealized  and  the  inoperative.  Sometimes, 
too,  we  find  the  phraseology,  the  ceremonies,  the  formularies,  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  some  phase  of  belief  that  has  long  since  perished,  con- 
nected with  a  system  that  has  been  created  by  the  wants,  and  is  thrilling 
with  the  life,  of  modem  civilization.  They  resemble  those  images  of 
departed  ancestors  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  accus- 
tomed to  paint  upon  their  bodies,  as  if  to  preserve  the  pleasing  illusion 
that  those  could  not  really  be  dead  whose  lineaments  were  still  visible 
among  them,  and  were  still  associated  with  life.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  change,  we  must  translate  these  opinions  into  action,  must 
examine  what  would  be  their  effects  if  fcdly  realized,  and  ascertain  how 
far  those  effects  are  actually  produced.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not 
merely  to  examine  successive  creeds,  but  also  to  study  the  types  of 
character  of  successive  ages." 

These  remarks,  which  are  obviously  true,  furnish  the  key  to 
a  large  part  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
book.  The  history  of  what  men  have  believed  is  one  thing,  and 
the  history  of  what  they  think  they  have  believed  is  a  totally 
different  thing ;  and  it  requires  not  a  little  skill  to  determine 
when  a  man  has  been  totally  mistaken,  even  in  his  own  belief. 
The  test  applied  by  Mr.  Lecky,  though  even  that  test  is  not 
always  easily  applied,  is  the  simplest  and  the  surest.  What  a 
man  really  believes  cannot  fail  to  influence  his  conduct;  the 
creed  which  does  not  influence  a  man^s  conduct,  however  strong 
its  language  may  be,  in  spite  of  its  most  magnificent  promises 
and  cruellest  anathemas,  is  little  better  than  a  delusion.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  operative,  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
has  ceased  really  to  live.  Illustrations  of  the  application  of 
this  test  abound  in  every  part  of  Mr.  Lecky^s  work.  His  first 
chapter  is  "  On  the  declining  sense  of  the  Miraculous — ^Magic 
and  Witchcraft ;''  and  it  is  a  complete  historical  exhibition  of 
the  decline  and  death  of  a  most  pestilent  superstition,  which 
after  a  long  period  of  dreadful  vitality  began  slowly  to  decay, 
which  was  dead  long  before  its  death  was  so  much  as  suspected, 
and  which  by  some  few  even  still  is  supposed  to  be  not  wholly 
extinct.  When  good  people  read  of  the  '^  witch"  of  Endor, 
and  '*  those  who  have  familiar  spirits,"  they  fancy  that  they  still 
believe  that  there  really  were  in  times  past,  and  might  possibly 
be  again,  human  beings  in  constant  intercourse  with  demons. 
Others,  again,  "  spiritualize"  the  old-world  stories,  and  fill  them 
up  with  meanings  that  were  wholly  impossible,  not  only  before 
Christ,  but  even  before  the  eighteenth  century.     There  may  be 
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demons  of  lust  and  cruelty  and  frauds  and  spirits  of  mischief  of 
every  sort,  with  which  it  is  only  too  easy  to  become  '*  familiar  /' 
but  these  are  not  the  devils  for  which  witches  were  burnt  to 
death.  Educated  men  have  ceased  to  believe  not  only  that  there 
are  witches,  but  that  there  ever  were ;  and  the  utmost  that  the 
most  credulous  can  now  persuade  themselves  to  admit  is  simply 
this,  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  forms  of  evil  which  seem  to  be  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  They  believe,  that  is  to 
say,  not  in  witches,  but  in  the  general  veracity  of  the  Bible. 
When  people  really  believed  in  witchcraft,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  doubt  both  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  and  that  it  was 
a  perpetual  torment,  and  an  occasion  of  diabolical  cruelties 
which  nothing  but  a  perverted  sense  of  duty  would  ever  have 
been  strong  enough  to  produce. 

"  Witchcraft,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,*^  "  was  but  the  reflection  by  a  dis- 
eased imagination  of  the  popular  theology.  We  accordingly  find  that 
it  assumed  the  most  frightful  proportions  and  the  darkest  character. 
In  other  lands,  the  superstition  was  at  least  mixed  with  much  of  im- 
posture; in  Scotland  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  undiluted.  It 
was  produced  by  the  teaching  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  everywhere  fos- 
tered by  their  persecution.  Eagerly,  passionately,  with  a  thirst  for 
blood  that  knew  no  mercy,  with  a  zeal  that  never  tired,  did  they  accom- 
phsh  their  task.  Assembled  in  solemn  synod,  the  college  of  Aberdeen, 
in  1603,  enjoined  every  minister  to  take  two  of  the  elders  of  his  parish 
to  make  *  a  subtle  and  privy  inquisition,'  and  to  question  all  the  parish- 
ioners upon  oath  as  to  their  knowledge  of  witches.  Boxes  were  placed 
in  the  churches  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  accusations. 
When  a  woman  had  fallen  imder  suspicion,  the  minister  from  the  pulpit 
denounced  her  by  name,  exhorted  his  parishioners  to  give  evidence 
against  her,  and  prohibited  any  one  from  sheltering  her.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  exerted  the  power  which  was  given  him  by  a  parochial  organi- 
zation, elaborated  perhaps  more  skilfully  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  witch- cases  seem  to  have  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  They  were  the  leading  commis- 
sioners. Before  them  the  confessions  were  taken.  They  were  the 
acquiescing  witnesses,  or  the  directors  of  the  tortures  by  which  those 
confessions  were  elicited. 

"  And  when  we  read  the  nature  of  these  tortures,  which  were 
worthy  of  an  Oriental  imagination ;  when  we  remember  that  they  were 
inflicted,  for  the  most  part,  on  old  and  feeble  and  half-doting  women,  it 
is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  abhorrence  for  those  men 
who  caused  and  who  encouraged  them.  K  the  witch  was  obdurate,  the 
first,  and  it  is  said  the  most  eAwtual,  method  of  obtaining  confession 
was  by  what  was  termed  *  waking  her.'     An  iron  bridle  or  hoop  was 

"  Vol.  i.,  pp.  139—142. 
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bound  across  her  face  with  four  prongs,  which  were  thrust  into  her 
mouth.  It  was  fastened  behind  to  the  wall  by  a  chain,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  victim  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and  in  this  position  she  was 
sometimes  kept  for  several  days,  while  men  were  constantly  with  her 
to  prevent  her  from  closing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  in  sleep.  Partly  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  and  partly  to  discover  the  insensible  mark 
which  was  the  sure  sign  of  a  witch,  long  pins  were  thrust  into  her 
body.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  a  saying  in  Scotland  that  a  witch 
wordd  never  confess  while  she  could  drink,  excessive  thirst  was  often 
added  to  her  tortures.  Some  prisoners  have  been  waked  for  five  nights ; 
one,  it  is  said,  even  for  nine. 

"  The  physical  and  mental  suffering  of  such  a  process  was  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  resolution  of  many,  and  to  distract  the  understanding 
of  not  a  few.  But  other  and  perhaps  worse  tortures  were  in  reserve. 
The  three  principal  that  were  habitually  applied  were  the  pennjrwinkis, 
the  boots,  and  the  caschielawis.  The  first  was  a  kind  of  thumb-screw; 
the  second  was  a  frame  in  which  the  leg  was  inserted,  and  in  which  it 
was  broken  by  wedges,  driven  in  by  a  hammer ;  the  third  was  also  an 
iron  frame  for  the  leg,  which  was  from  time  to  time  heated  over  a 
brazier.  Fire-matches  were  sometimes  applied  to  the  body  of  the 
victim.  We  read  in  a  contemporary  legal  register  of  one  man  who  • 
was  kept  for  forty-eight  hours  in  *  vehement  tortour '  in  the  caschiel- 
awis ;  and  of  another  who  remained  in  the  same  frightful  machine  for 
eleven  days  and  eleven  nights,  whose  legs  were  broken  daily  for  four- 
teen days  in  the  boots,  and  who  was  so  scourged  that  the  whole  skin 
was  torn  from  his  body.  This  was,  it  is  true,  censured  as  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  was  only  an  excessive  application  of  the  common  torture." 

Now  that  is  something  like  believing  in  witchcraft ;  it  was 
not  only  a  most  genuine  faith,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  grim 
unselfishness,  making  it  almost  sublime.  Many  were  accused 
of  witchcraft  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  uncom- 
monly skilful  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
employ  their  skill  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  In  most  Catholic 
countries  the  civil  power  refused  to  execute  persons  who  were 
guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  At  this  gross  neglect  of  obvious  duty,  the 
clergy  were  of  course  indignant;  fortunately  only  Catholic  in- 
quisitors have  been  able  to  match  the  horrors  for  which  Scotch 
Calvinism  has  to  answer.  In  Scotland  such  persons  were  un- 
scrupulously put  to  death.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Lecky  very  pro- 
perly acknowledges,  the  men  who  were  chiefly  guilty  of  these 
atrocities  are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  pitied. 

"  There  are,"  he  says,^  "  opinions  that  may  be  traced  from  age  to 
age  by  footsteps  of  blood ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  they 
caused  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  with  which  they  were  realized. 

•  Vol  i.,  pp.  144—145.  " 
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Scotch  witchcraft  was  but  the  result  of  Scotch  Puritanism,  and  it  faith- 
fully reflected  the  character  of  its  parent.  It  is  true  that  before  the 
Beformation  the  people  had  been  grossly  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  witchcraft  in  its  darker  forms  was  so  rare  that 
no  law  was  made  on  the  subject  till  1563 ;  that  the  law  was  not  carried 
to  its  full  severity  till  1590  ;  that  the  delusion  invariably  accompanied 
the  religious  terrorism  which  the  Scotch  clergy  so  zealously  main- 
tained, and  that  those  clergy,  all  over  Scotland,  applauded  and  sti- 
mulated the  persecution,  tiie  ascendancy  they  had  obtained  was  bound- 
less, and  in  this  respect  their  power  was  entirely  undisputed.  One 
word  from  them  might  have  arrested  the  tortures,  but  that  word  was 
never  spoken.  Their  conduct  implies,  not  merely  a  mental  aberration, 
but  also  a  callousness  of  feehng  which  has  rarely  been  attained  in  a  long 
career  of  vice.  Yet  these  were  men  who  had  often  shewn  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances  the  highest  and  the  most  heroic  virtues.  They 
were  men  whose  courage  had  never  flinched  when  persecution  was 
raging  around ;  men  who  had  never  paltered  with  their  consciences  to 
attain  the  favours  of  a  king ;  men  whose  self-devotion  and  zeal  in  their 
sacred  calling  had  seldom  been  surpassed ;  men  who  in  all  the  private 
relations  of  life  were  doubtless  amiable  and  affectionate.  It  is  not  on 
them  that  our  blame  should  fall ;  it  is  on  the  system  that  made  them 
what  they  were.  They  were  but  illustrations  of  the  great  truth,  that 
when  men  have  come  to  regard  a  certain  class  of  their  fellow-creatures 
as  doomed  by  the  Almighty  to  eternal  and  excruciating  agonies,  and 
when  their  theology  directs  their  minds  with  intense  and  realizing 
earnestness  to  the  contemplation  of  such  agonies,  the  result  will  be  an 
indificrence  to  the  suffering  of  those  whom  they  deem'  the  enemies  of 
their  God,  as  absolute  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  human  nature  to 
attain." 

The  reality  of  a  belief  then  may  be  almost  certainly  deter- 
mined by  its  practical  results.  Centuries  ago  people  did  believe, 
and  now  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  world  swarms  with  devils, 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  a  hideous  monster,  choosing, 
for  utterly  undiscoverable  reasons,  to  bestow  exceptional  and 
often  demoralizing  favours  upon  a  very  small  minority  of  man- 
kind, and  hunting  all  the  rest  through  all  manner  of  vices  and 
miseries  in  this  world  into  unutterable  and  everlasting  agonies 
in  the  next.  Instead  of  believing  this,  the  belief  in  huge  armies 
of  demons  subject  to  the  commands,  and  ever  ready  to  do  the 
bidding,  of  an  omnipresent  chief,  has  been  removed  to  "the 
region/^  as  Mr.  Buckle  calls  it,  '^  of  the  shadow  of  death.^^  The 
devil  and  his  angels  are  fading  rapidly  away  into  metaphor; 
dreadful  mental  diseases,  and  even  some  gigantic  excesses  of 
immorality,  and  uncontrollable  impulses  to  crime,  are  referred 
now,  not  to  demoniacal  possessions,  but  to  diseases  of  the  brain. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  therefore  has  entirely  passed  away,  be- 
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cause  it  is  entirely  incompatible  with  other  beliefs^  which  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  will  never  give  place  to  the  old  superstitions. 
But  it  is  by  no  process  of  argument  that  this  result  has  been 
obtained  ;  it  is  not  the  force  of  logic  that  has  altered  the  beliefs 
and  conduct  of  men,  but  rather  their  altered  circumstances 
have  given  a  new  force  to  arguments  which  in  logic  were  always 
valid,  and  the  premisses  of  which  were  just  as  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  character  of  God  in  the  first  century 
as  they  are  in  the  last.  Nor  is  it  diflScult  to  determine  at  least 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  changed  the  circumstances,  and 
so  indirectly  altered  the  beliefs  of  civilized  men.  The  growth  of 
physical  science  alone,  though  there  were  many  other  causes, 
would  account  for  the  change.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  any- 
body who  has  even  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  phy- 
siology, or  any  other  of  the  sciences  which  come  nearest  to  the 
life  of  man,  to  believe  in  old  women  traversing  the  air  on 
broomsticks ;  destroying  the  health  and  life  of  those  they  hate 
by  sitting  in  their  own  houses  and  melting  little  wax  images 
before  their  own  fires ;  or  blighting  human  joy  by  an  ugly  look. 
Nobody  now  has  the  slightest  dread  of  the  evil  eye,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nobody  believes  that  sicknesses  are  cured  by  satanic 
remedies,  and  that  men  can  know  more  than  their  fellows  only 
by  becoming  enormously  more  wicked  than  they.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  commerce,  the  increase  of  political  freedom,  the  innu- 
merable common  interests  apart  from  theology  which  bind  men 
together,  even  in  spite  of  the  difierences  in  their  creeds, — all 
such  causes  have  combined  to  render  it  impossible  to  tolerate 
those  hideous  cruelties  and  cold-blooded  murders  which  were 
perpetrated  for  centuries  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God. 

And  even  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  remark,  though 
every  succeeding  chapter  of  Mr.  Lecky's  book  furnishes  addi- 
tional proof,  that  no  single  name,  such,  for  instance,  as  Chris- 
tianity or  Judaism,  is  sufficient  to  determine  what  those  religious 
influences  are  to  which  a  nation  is  really  subject.  Religion 
cannot  be  imported  from  one  country  to  another  like  hogsheads 
of  sugar.  Names  indeed  may  be  imported,  and  ceremonies, 
and  even  some  doctrinal  formularies ;  but  it  depends  upon  very 
complicated  causes  whether  or  not  the  imported  names  will 
stand  for  the  same  things  which  they  denoted  in  their  earlier 
home,  or  the  ceremonies  have  the  same  significance^  or  the 
doctrinal  formularies  be  the  expressions  of  any  real  experience 
or  beliefs.  Papists  and  reformers,  persecutors  and  their  victims, 
have  alike  belonged  to  Christendom ;  and  have  imagined  they 
found  their  rules  of  life  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the 
honoured  example   of  holy  men.     Especially  is   it   altogether 
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uncertain  what  immediate  effect  will  follow  the  introduction  of 
the  Bible  to  a  new  home.  Whether  the  readers  will  direct  their 
lives  by  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ;  whether  their  ideal  man 
will  be  found  among  the  stern  ministers  of  wrath  that  hewed 
captive  kings  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  or  in  Him  who  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  went  about  doing  good ; 
whether  they  will  persecute  after  the  one  model  or  save  after  the 
other,  depends  not  upon  the  Bible  taken  alone,  but  upon  the 
Bible  taken  together  with  all  the  forces,  old  and  new,  endlessly 
combining,  which  determine  the  character  of  a  people.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
has  shewn,  rendered  it  inevitable  that  they  should  really  receive 
the  Old  Testament  rather  than  the  New ;  and  therefore  hold  in 
abeyance  such  newer  teachings  and  more  merciful  examples  as 
were  incompatible  with  the  Jewish  customs  and  laws,  though 
they  held  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

"  Their  drctimstances  made  them  liberals,  and  they  naturally  sought 
to  clothe  their  liberalism  in  a  theological  garb.  They  soon  discovered 
precedents  for  their  rebellions  in  the  history  of  the  judges  and  captains 
of  the  Jews ;  and  accordingly  the  union  of  an  intense  theological,  and 
an  intense  liberal  feeling,  made  them  revert  to  the  scenes  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  suflferings  and  also  the  conquests  of  the  Jews,  with 
an  affection  that  seems  now  almost  inconceivable.  Their  whole  theo- 
logy took  an  Old  Testament  cast.  Their  modes  of  thought,  their  very 
phraseology,  were  derived  from  that  source ;  and  the  constant  contem- 
plation of  the  massacres  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Levitical  code,  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  their  minds."/ 

So,  in  general  politics,  it  depended  not  on  the  Bible,  but  on 
the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  men  were  living, 
whether  they  would  learn  the  glory  of  regicides  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  from  the  New. 
Here  also  the  Old  Testament  commended  itself  to  the  political 
necessities  of  the  democratic  Scotch,  and  the  New  to  Anglican 
conservatives. 

Magic  and  witchcraft  are  forms  of  the  miraculous,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  forms  accepted  by  the  intellect  and 
conscience  of  more  credulous  ages.  The  miracles  of  the  Church 
were  as  numerous  as  the  miracles  of  the  devil ;  and  they  were 
as  readily  believed  by  men  who  had  not  as  yet  beheld  the  won- 
drous order  of  the  universe  of  God.  "  At  present,  nearly  all 
educated  men  receive  an  account  of  a  miracle  taking  place  in 
their  own  day  with  an  absolute  and  even  derisive  incredulity, 
which  dispenses  with  all  examination  of  the  evidence.     Although 

/  Vol.  i.,  p.  146. 
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they  may  be  entirely  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
some  phenomena  that  have  taken  place,  they  never  on  that 
account  dream  of  ascribing  them  to  supernatural  agency,  such 
an  hypothesis  being,  as  they  believe,  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  reasonable  discussion /^^  We  have  arrived  at  this  complete 
unbelief  of  supernatural  interpositions  through  a  long  course  of 
preparations ;  and  as  the  result  not  of  a  direct  disproof  of  the 
possibility  or  even  the  probability  of  miracles,  but  of  the  know- 
ledge of  laws  which  we  find  operating  uniformly  and  without 
interruption  as  far  as  our  experience  has  reached,  and  which 
render  miracles  unnecessary,  or  even  injurious.  A  disproof  of 
the  possibility  of  a  miracle  is  not  often  attempted  by  those  who 
believe  in  a  personal  God ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  has  never  been 
furnished.  But  none  the  less  for  that  have  men  come  to  believe 
that,  instead  of  strengthening  their  faith  in  a  wise  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  very  eyes  would  almost 
seem  to  them  the  herald  of  chaos.  It  would  be  a  ghastly  triumph 
of  disorder ;  it  would  bring  into  at  least  a  temporary  doubt  that 
great  postulate  on  which  all  human  thought  and  all  human 
action  rest, — the  relation  between  cause  and  efiect.  Nothing 
but  the  haze  of  long  distance  and  the  special  necessities  of  the 
greatest  crims  of  the  world^s  history  can  save  their  faith,  or  at 
^ast  suspend  their  disbelief,  of  those  inexplicable  wonders  on 
which  Christianity  itself  is  founded. 

That  Mr.  Lecky  himself  does  not  deny  the  possibility  (and 
probably  believes  the  reality)  of  the  great  Christian  miracles^  is 
abundantly  clear  from  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  men  first  grasped,"  he  says,*  "  the  truth  that  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  was  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  there  were 
some  who  at  once  rushed  on  to  atheism,  considering  that  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  movement.  The  disbelief  in  ghosts  led  many  to 
materialism,  and  the  discovery  that  man  was  not  the  centre  of  all  the 
contrivances  of  nature  made  not  a  few  deny  final  causes.  Just  so, 
science  having  shewn  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  do  not  result  (as 
every  one  once  supposed)  from  direct  and  isolated  acts  of  intervention, 
multitudes  have,  passed  by  the  impetus  of  the  movement  to  the  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  miracles.  To  say  that  Omnipotence  cannot  reverse 
the  laws  of  His  appointment  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  say  that 
an  Infinite  mind  never  modifies  those  laws  for  special  purposes,  and  in 
a  manner  that  exceeds  both  human  capacities  and  human  comprehen- 
sion, is  to  make  an  assertion  that  is  unproved  and  contrary  to  analogy. 
To  say  that  the  metaphysical  conception  of  Infinity  precludes  the  notion 
of  miracles  is  useless,  because  (as  Mansel  and  others  have  shewn)  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  that  conception, 
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and  because  the  existence  of  evil  throws  all  such  reasouing  into  hopeless 
confusion.  To  say,  in  fine,  that  there  was  no  use  in  miracles  accom- 
panying a  revelation  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  is  completely  to  ignore 
the  passion  for  the  wonderful  and  the  dim  perception  of  the  moral 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  such  a  society.  All  these  propositions 
flow  naturally,  but  not  legitimately,  out  of  the  reaction  against  the 
*  government  by  miracle,'  in  which  Europe  once  believed.  The  logical 
consequences  of  the  movement  are,  I  think,  twofold.  1.  The  difficulty 
of  proving  miracles  satisfactorily  is  incalculably  increased,  because  it  is 
shewn  that,  in  a  certain  phase  of  civilization,  the  belief  in  miracles 
necessarily  arises,  and  that  many  thousands,  which  are  now  universally 
rejected,  were  then  universally  believed,  supported  by  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  imposition.  2.  The  essentially 
moral  character  which  theology  progressively  acquires  renders  mira- 
culous evidence  (except  for  a  particular  class  of  minds)  useless." 

The  credibility  of  the  great  miracles,  the  Incarnatiou  and 
the  Besurrection  of  Jesus  Christy  depends  upon  the  considera- 
tion that  He  who  cannot  act  at  all  without  limiting  Himself  to 
some  mode  of  acting,  may  well  submit  to  such  limitations  as 
may  best  reveal  to  men  His  own  goodness  and  the  true  dignity 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  fact  also,  that  these  miracles  were 
not  mere  physical  marvels,  but  mighty  instruments  in  the  monll 
development  of  mankind.  It  was,  indeed,  one  chief  object  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  withdraw  men  from  a  superstitious 
longing  for  mere  wonders,  to  a  perception  of  their  spiritual  sig- 
nificance as  signs  of  a  divine  order,  a  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  credibility  of  an  alleged 
miracle  diminishes  directly,  as  its  moral  quality  and  purpose 
diminish.  The  miracles  of  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,^^  for 
instance,  are  utterly  disbelieved,  not  simply  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  they  are  absolutely  worthless;  they  have  no  moral 
or  spiritual  value.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  no  prudent 
divine  will  now  offer  the  miracles  of  the  Church  as  proofs  of  her 
divine  commission;  on  the  contrary,  be  will  strengthen  the 
other  proofs  of  her  divine  commission  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able  to  bear  the  enormous  burden  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles.  Nobody  regards  in  the  same  way  the 
preservation  of  Jonah  in  the  whale's  body,  and  the  raising  of 
the  widow  of  Nain's  son  from  the  dead.  For  the  one,  all  our 
gentlest  affections  plead  ;  for  the  other,  we  do  not  care  at  all — 
not  even  enough  to  rouse  ourselves  to  deny  it.  Even  if  it  be 
true,  it  does  not  touch  one  of  the  necessities  or  dangers  or 
griefs  of  our  own  lives.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  so 
much,  even  in  appearance,  an  interference  with  the  laws  of 
nature,    as  an  assertion  that  when   the  laws  of  nature  have 
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exhausted  themselves  upon  the  human  body,  the  very  man  him- 
self is  still  alive ;  subject,  doubtless,  still  to  divinely-appointed 
laws,  but  not  destroyed.  But  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  a 
whalers  belly  are  absolutely  not  worth  knowing. 

But  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  or  apologize  for  the 
moral  eflRect  of  miracles  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  silent  change 
that  has  been  wrought  by  enlarged  experience,  truer  canons  of 
criticism,  and  the  growth  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  mytho- 
paeic  age,  in  any  country  and  in  any  faith,  requires  an  apology 
for  the  absence  of  miracles.  Mr.  Grote  has  proved  this  with 
absolute  completeness  in  a  region  suflSciently  remote  from  reli- 
gious prejudice  to  admit  of  a  close  approximation  and  impartiality. 
He  has  detected  Greek  myths  in  all  stages  of  their  production ; 
and  endless  variations  of  divine  interposition  according  to  the 
mental  characteristics,  or  geographical  position,  or  political  par- 
tialities of  those  who  created  both  their  gods  and  a  history  of 
divine  achievements.  He  has  shewn  us  that  so  far  from  general 
belief  being  any  proof  of  the  reality  of  supernatural  inter- 
positions, it  is  in  certain  ages,  and  certain  stages  of  religious 
development,  a  very  clear  warning  that  such  interpositions  are 
80  eagerly  desired,  that  any  assertion  that  they  have  taken  place 
Would  be  received  without  evidence  at  all.  And  this  in  (&reek 
history  is  exactly  similar  to  what  characterized  the  period  before 
the  Reformation.  In  the  writings  of  the  fathers  we  find  mira- 
cles spoken  of  as  existing  in  profusion. 

"  If  we  pass  from  the  fathers  into  the  middle  ages,  we  find  ourselves 
in  an  atmosphere  that  was  dense  and  charged  with  the  supernatural. 
The  demand  for  miracles  was  almost  boundless,  and  the  supply  was 
equal  to  the  demand.  Men  of  extraordinary  sanctity  seemed  naturally 
and  habitually  to  obtain  the  power  of  performing  them,  and  their  lives 
are  crowded  with  their  achievements,  which  were  attested  by  the  highest 
sanction  of  the  Church.  Nothing  could  be  more  common  than  for  a 
holy  man  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  his  devotions,  or 
to  be  visited  by  the  Virgin  or  by  an  angel.  There  was  scarcely  a  town 
that  could  not  shew  some  relic  that  had  cured  the  sick,  or  some  image 
that  had  opened  and  shut  its  eyes,  or  bowed  its  head  to  an  earnest  wor- 
shipper. It  was  somewhat  more  extraordinary,  but  not  in  the  least 
incredible,  that  the  fish  should  have  thronged  to  the  shore  to  hear  St. 
Anthony  preach,  or  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  cut  the  hair  of  the 
crucifix  at  Burgos  once  a  month,  or  that  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar,  at 
Saragossa,  should,  at  the  prayer  of  one  of  her  worshippers,  have 
restored  a  leg  that  had  been  amputated.  Men  who  were  afflicted  with 
apparently  hopeless  disease,  started  in  a  moment  into  perfect  health 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a  relic  of  Christ  or  of  the  Virgin.  The 
virtue  of  such  relics  radiated  in  blessings  all  around  them.  Glorious 
visions  heralded  their  discovery,   and  angels  have  transported   them 
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through  the  air.  If  a  missionary  went  abroad  among  the  heathen, 
supernatural  signs  confounded  his  opponents,  and  made  the  powers  of 
darkness  fly  before  his  steps.  If  a  Christian  prince  unsheathed  his 
sword  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause,  apostles  had  been  known  to  combat 
with  his  army,  and  avenging  miracles  to  scatter  his  enemies.  If  an 
unjust  suspicion  attached  to  an  innocent  man,  he  had  immediately 
recourse  to  an  ordeal  which  cleared  his  character  and  condemned  his 
accusers.  All  this  was  going  on  habituaUy  in  every  part  of  Europe 
without  exciting  the  smallest  astonishment  or  scepticism.  Those  who 
know  how  thoroughly  the  supernatural  element  pervades  the  old  lives 
of  the  saints,  may  form  some  notion  of  the  multitude  of  miracles  that 
were  related  and  generally  believed  from  the  fact  that  M.  Guizot  has 
estimated  the  number  of  these  Hves,  accumulated  in  the  BoUandist 
Collection,  at  about  twenty-five  thousand.  Yet  this  was  but  one  de- 
partment of  miracles.  It  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  miraculous 
images  and  pictures  that  were  operating  throughout  Christendom,  and 
the  countless  apparitions  and  miscellaneous  prodigies  that  were  taking 
place  in  every  country,  and  on  all  occasions.  Whenever  a  saint  was 
canonized,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  he  had  worked  miracles  ;  but 
except  on  those  occasions  miraculous  accounts  seem  never  to  have  been 
questioned.  The  most  educated,  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant,  habi- 
tually resorted  to  the  supernatural  as  the  simplest  explanation  of  every 
difficulty."* 

Why  is  it  that  all  these  miraculous  interpositions  are  now 
regarded  with  such  derisive  incredulity,  that  even  devout  be- 
lievers in  the  sacred  Scriptures  never  hear  of  a  modern  miracle 
without  disgust,  without  feeling  that  it  is  an  impertinence,  an 
attempt  to  rival  the  glories  of  that  wondrous  era  when  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  made  its  first  entrance  into  the  world  ? 
Many  Christian  people  indeed  still  believe  in  miracles,  wrought 
before  their  own  eyes,  in  their  own  day.  They  believe  that  in 
consequence  of  their  own  prayers,  God  alters  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  sends  rain  in  drought,  and  fair  weather  after  rain  ; 
they  believe  that  for  the  same  reason  He  supersedes  bad  ship- 
building, and  delivers  sailors  in  crazy  vessels  from  the  violence 
of  tempests ;  they  believe  that  in  like  manner  He  will  so  far 
reverse  the  operation  or  ordinary  causes,  that  He  will  grant  in 
answer  to  prayer  an  abundant  harvest,  even  though  the  sowing 
has  been  scanty,  or  the  soil  impoverished  by  neglect  or  ignorance. 
Even  great  institutions, — great  at  any  rate  in  the  largeness  of 
their  operations,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  liabilities, — are 
supported  by  no  other  means  than  an  appeal  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  miracle-working  power  of  God,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
extreme  credulity  of  the  British  public.  Such  appeals  are  never 
entirely  in  vain ;  for  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
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grieved  and  terrified  at  the  progress  of  reason,  who  mourn  over 
even  their  own  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  who 
imagine  that  the  worth  of  their  faith  is  determined  by  the  mere 
quantity  of  what  they  believe.  But  though  the  reports  of  such 
institutions  are  utterly  ridiculous,  even  when  they  are  not  blas- 
phemous, even  those  who  compile  them,  and  who  possibly  also 
believe  them,  are  so  far  mastered  by  the  power  of  rationalism, 
that  they  dare  not  call  a  miracle  by  its  own  name.  The  mode 
of  feeding  the  orphans  in  a  large  establishment  near  Bristol 
difiers  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  mode  of  feeding  the 
five  thousand,  unless  indeed  it  be  an  essential  difierence  that  the 
Bristol  establishment  begins  without  even  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
If  people  can  obtain  what  they  want  by  kneeling  down  to  pray 
for  it,  instead  of  by  going  into  the  market  and  buying  it ;  if  they 
can  get  diseases  cured  by  prayer,  instead  of  by  medical  skill 
and  medicine,  wherein  does  all  this  differ  from  the  unwasting 
barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  or  the  effects  of  the  prayer  of 
Elijah,  "  O  Lord,  my  God,  let  the  spirit  of  this  child  come 
unto  him  again,  that  he  may  live?''  But  people  who  pray  for 
r^in,  and  who  profess  to  support  enormous  households  without 
any  human  resources,  know  perfectly  well  that  they  would  be 
regarded  as  hopeless  idiots  if  they  pretended  for  a  single  moment 
that  they  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to  repudiate  the  proper  name 
for  the  thing  they  think  they  possess,  is  an  important  testimony 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  rationalism. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  belief  in  miracles  has  so  completely 
died  away,  and  that  even  no  amount  of  evidence  can  persuade 
us  that  any  miracle  whatever  has  been  wrought  for  at  least 
several  centuries?  One  reason  is,  that  we  have  arrived  at  far 
better  canons  of  criticism  and  tests  of  historical  proof.  It  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  some  particular  assertion  has 
been  made ;  we  must  be  satisfied  that  they  who  make  the  asser- 
tion have  some  fair  means  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they 
affirm.  We  require  to  be  satisfied  not  only  that  some  particular 
event  might  have  happened,  but  that  there  is  conclusive  reason 
to  believe  that  it  did  happen.  Again,  the  industrious  prosecu- 
tions of  physical  science  have  led  men  further  and  further  into 
the  region  of  divine  operations,  and  nowhere  have  they  been 
able  to  discover  in  any  period  of  modern  research  even  the 
slightest  deviations  from  the  appointed  order.  Moreover,  their 
researches  have  compelled  them  to  admit  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  evidence  so  untrustworthy  as  the  first  report  of  the  senses. 
Very  few  people  indeed  are  competent  to  say  what  they  have 
seen  with  their  eyes,  or  heard  with  their  ears,  and  men  whose 
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habits  of  observation  have  been  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  protected  with  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety  from  any  possi- 
bility of  bias,  are  not  likely  to  receive  as  suflScient  proof  of 
miracles  the  second-hand  reports  of  superstitious  and  ignorant 
observers,  whose  moral  characteristics  incline  them  not  to  doubt 
the  presence,  but  to  doubt  the  absence  of  a  supernatural  inter- 
position. But  there  is  yet  another,  and  perhaps  a  better  reason 
still,  for  the  complete  discredit  into  which  all  but  the  very 
greatest  miracles  have  fallen.  It  is  a  reason  furnished  rather  by 
the  conscience  than  the  intellect.  Miracles  have  ceased  to  be 
expected  because  they  have  ceased  to  be  desired.  Men  love 
wisdom  far  more  than  power;  they  believe  that  order,  fore- 
knowledge, and  a  complete  pre-arrangement,  suflScient  for  all 
possible  emergencies,  are  immeasurably  more  divine  than  any 
manifestations,  however  appalling  or  even  benevolent,  of  mere 
caprice.  It  may  very  safely  be  aflSrmed  that  nothing  would 
more  utterly  terrify  and  distress  an  ordinarily  reverent  man 
than  a  real  miracle  wrought  before  his  own  eyes.  People  feel 
that  if  miracles  were  ever  necessary,  and  they  are  often  very 
willing  to  confess  that  they  once  were,  they  are  certainly  unne- 
cessary now.  The  gift  of  healing  was  immeasurably  less  useful, 
or  at  any  rate  would  be  immeasurably  less  useful  now,  than 
medical  and  surgical  skill.  Even  if  it  were  more  immediately 
available  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  it  would  tend  directly  to  re- 
press that  eflTort,  and  render  unnecessary  that  thorough  culture 
of  all  the  faculties  without  which  all  real  greatness  is  impossible. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  special  gifts  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age ;  they  could  be  necessary  only  when  men  were  ignorant 
and  weak,  and  if  they  were  continued  beyond  that  period  of 
weakness,  they  would  tend  only  to  perpetuate  it. 

No  educated  person  therefore  now  in  this  country  believes 
in  miracles,  excepting  so  far  as  to  admit  that  in  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  God  could  have 
wrought  them,  but  enormously  diflScult  to  prove  that  He  ever 
actually  did.  But  a  yet  clearer  proof,  if  possible,  of  the  pre- 
valence of  rationalism  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  miracle  has  been  changed,  so  that  the  word 
is  no  longer  used  to  indicate  an  inversion,  or  even  a  temporary 
suspension,  of  the  laws  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  sphere 
of  law  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  miracles ;  which  are 
accordingly  regarded  not  as  branches  of  laws  we  know,  but  as 
examples  of  the  operation  of  laws  with  which  we  are  not  yet 
familiar. 

"  We  find  also,"  says  Mr.  Lecky/*  "  even  among  the  supporters  of 
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the  evidential  school,  a  strong  tendency  to  meet  the  rationalists,  as  it 
were,  halfway, — ^to  maintain  that  miracles  are  valid  proofs,  but  that 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  notion  of  a  violation  of  natural  law 
with  which  they  had  been  so  long  associated.  They  are,  it  is  said, 
performed  simply  by  the  application  of  natural  means  guided  by  super- 
natural knowledge.  The  idea  of  interference  can  present  no  difficulty 
to  any  one  who  admits  human  Hberty ;  for  those  who  acknowledge  that 
liberty  must  hold  that  man  has  a  certain  power  of  guiding  and  control- 
ling the  laws  of  matter,  that  he  can  of  his  own  free  will  produce  effects 
which  would  not  have  been  produced  without  his  intervention,  and  that 
in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  advances  his  power 
of  adapting  them  to  his  purposes  is  increased.  That  mind  can  influence 
matter  is  itself  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  To  adapt  and  modify  general 
laws  to  special  purposes  is  the  occupation  and  the  characteristic  of  every 
inteUigence,  and  to  deny  this  power  to  Divine  intelligence  seems  but 
little  removed  from  atheism.  It  is  to  make  the  Deity  the  only  torpid 
mind  in  the  universe.  There  is  therefore,  it  is  said,  nothing  improbable 
in  the  behef  that  Omniscience,  by  the  selection  of  natural  laws  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  could  accomplish  all  those  acts  which  we  call  mira- 
culous. According  to  this  notion  a  miracle  would  not  differ,  gene- 
rically,  from  a  human  act,  though  it  would  still  be  strictly  available  for 
evidential  purposes.  Miracles  would  thus  be  separated  from  a  concep- 
tion with  which  almost  all  the  controversiahsts  of  the  last  century -had 
identified  them,  and  which  is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  tendencies  of 
our  age." 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by  those  who  think  the  pre- 
vailing rationalism  too  UDdiscriminatiDg  in  its  rejection  of  the 
miraculous,  that  the  God  of  the  modern  Church  is  a  far  more 
glorious  Being  than  the  capricious  divinity  who  was  supposed  to 
be  for  ever  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  His  creatures,  and 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  His  own  imperfect  foresight. 

The  Creator  Himself,  indeed,  has  been  ever  the  same ;  but 
the  piety  and  morality  of  a  man  is  determined,  not  only  by 
what  his  God  is,  but  by  what  has  been  revealed  or  discovered  of 
the  divine  perfections.  So  long  as  men  '^  esteemed''  God  "  to 
be'^  capricious,  "  to  them  He  was^'  capricious ;  and  all  their 
thought  and  action  were  based  upon  that  misbelief.  Even  the 
Scriptures  are  not  without  the  relics  of  that  ignorance  which 
was  inevitable  in  the  world's  infancy ;  though  they  bear  a  won- 
derful testimony  to  the  eternal  order  in  that  region  where  it  is 
most  important — the  region  of  morality.  The  mountains  may 
depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  not  the  faithfulness  or 
righteousness  of  God ;  not  the  deep,  wide,  everlasting  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  That  God  should  change  the  material 
for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual,  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  and 
might  be  glorious;  but  it  is  far  more  wonderful  and  glorious 
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that  His  infinite  wisdom  has  from  the  very  beginning  provided 
that  the  material  shall  ever  be  the  minister  of  the  true  spirit^ 
and  shall  need  no  change.  The  belief  of  miracles^  indeed^  with 
a  very  few  grand  exceptions^  marking  the  great  crises  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  has  utterly  vanished ;  but  in  place  of  it 
there  is  a  far  surer  belief  in  a  living  God,  who  is  able  to  govern 
without  miracles,  and  whose  enduring  order  i§  the  one  compre- 
hensive wonder  of  the  universe.  Even  the  belief  in  miracles  was 
an  early  triumph  of  the  very  same  spirit  which  has  now  rooted 
out  the  belief;  it  was  wiser  and  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that 
fetishism  which  it  superseded.  But  faith  in  a  living  Person 
governing  the  world  would  itself  become  injurious,  if  we  were 
suffered  to  believe  that  He  is  altogether  such  a  one  as  ourselves. 

"  There  is  one  other  subject,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,*  "  of  great  import- 
ance which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  movement  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. We  have  seen  how  profoundly  it  has  altered  the  character  of 
Christian  Churches.  It  has  changed  not  only  the  outward  form  and 
manifestations,  but  the  habits  of  thought,  the  religious  atmosphere 
which  was  the  medium  through  which  all  events  were  contemplated,  and 
by  which  all  reasonings  were  refracted.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  the 
modes  of  thought  now  prevailing  on  these  subjects,  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  could  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian 
of  the  twelfth  century,  he  would  have  said  that  so  complete  an  altera- 
tion would  involve  the  absolute  destruction  of  Christianity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  modifications  were  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
Church  by  the  pressure  from  without,  and  were  specially  resisted  and 
denounced  by  the  bulk  of  the  clergy.  They  were  represented  as  sub- 
versive of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  that  religion  could  be  destined  to 
pass  through  successive  phases  of  development  was  pronounced  to  be 
emphatically  unchristian.  The  ideal  Church  was  always  in  the  past ; 
and  immutability,  if  not  retrogression,  was  deemed  the  condition  of 
life.  We  can  now  judge  this  resistance  by  the  clear  light  of  experience. 
Dogmatic  systems  have,  it  is  true,  been  materially  weakened ;  they  no 
longer  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  current  of  affairs.  Per- 
secution, religious  wars,  absorbing  controversies,  sacred  art,  and  theo- 
logical literature,  which  once  indicated  a  passionate  interest  in  dogmatic 
questions,  have  passed  away  or  become  comparatively  uninfluential. 
EJcclesiastical  power  throughout  Europe  has  been  everywhere  weakened, 
and  weakened  in  each  nation  in  proportion  to  its  intellectual  progress. 
If  we  were  to  judge  the  present  position  of  Christianity  by  the  tests  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  if  we  were  to  measure  it  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  past,  we  might  well  look  upon  its  prospects 
with  the  deepest  despondency  and  alarm.  The  spirit  of  the  fathers  has 
incontestably  faded.  The  days  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine  have 
passed  away  never  to  return.    The  whole  course  and  tendency  of  thought 

*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  203—205. 
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is  flowing  in  another  direction.  The  controyersies  of  bygone  centuries 
ring  with  a  strange  hoUowness  on  the  ear.  But  if,  taming  from  eccle- 
siastical historians,  we  apply  the  exdusively  moral  tests  which  the  New 
Testament  so  invariably  and  so  emphatically  enforces,  if  we  ask  whether 
Christianity  has  ceased  to  produce  the  living  froits  of  love  and  charity 
and  zeal  for  truth,  the  conclusion  Tve  should  arrive  at  would  be  very 
different.  If  it  bet  true  Christianity  to  dive  with  a  passionate  charily 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  misery  and  of  vice,  to  irrigate  every  quarter 
of  the  earth  with  the  fertilizing  stream  of  an  almost  boundless  bene- 
volence, and  to  include  all  the  sections  of  humanity  in  the  circle  of  an 
intense  and  efficacious  sympathy ;  if  it  be  true  Christianity  to  destroy 
or  weaken  the  barriers  which  had  separated  class  from  class  and  nation 
from  nation,  to  free  war  from  its  harshest  elements,  and  to  make  a 
consciousness  of  essential  equality  and  of  a  genuine  fraternity  dominate 
over  all  accidental  differences ;  if  it  be,  above  all,  true  Christianity  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  of 
tolerance  towards  those  with  whom  we  differ, — if  these  be  the  marks  of 
a  true  and  healthy  Christianity,  then  never  since  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles has  it  been  so  vigorous  as  at  present,  and  the  decline  of  dogmatic 
systems  and  of  clerical  influence  has  been  a  measure  if  not  a  cause  of 
its  advance." 

Mr.  Lecky's  third  chapter,  "Esthetic,  Scientific,  and 
Moral  Developments  of  Rationalism,^'  is  admirably  written, 
and  in  every  respect  full  of  interest;  but  what  he  says  of 
moral  development  is  worthy  of  very  special  attention.  It 
is  an  introduction  to  the  long  chapter  on  Persecution,  which 
is  a  history  of  oft-told  horrors,  written  with  unflinching 
justice,  with  sensitive  humanity  and  with  exulting  joy  that 
both  the  emotional  and  logical  antecedents  of  persecution  are 
destroyed  for  ever.  That  so  dreadful  a  curse  should  have  blighted 
all  Christendom  for  centuries  in  spite  of  the  divine  gentleness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  principles  that 
persecutors  had  adopted,  or  the  moral  atmosphere  they  breathed. 
The  great  emotional  antecedent  of  persecution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teaching  of  the  early  church  concerning  the  future  world. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  effect  of  that  teaching 
when  it  was  really  believed ;  it  is  even  difficult  for  us  to  believe 
that  men  of  heroic  virtue  and  singular  unselfishness  should  have 
dared  to  offer  it  to  the  world.  We  read  with  amazement  such 
sermons  as  Dr.  Pusey's  "  On  Everlasting  Punishment  ;'■  aston- 
ished that  a  generous  man  can  seem  to  find  a  sort  of  righteous 
satisfaction  in  what^  at  best,  could  be  only  the  most  appalling 
mystery  of  the  universe.  But  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon  is  mere  child's 
play,  compared  with  the  fiery  denunciations  of  men  like  Tertul- 
lian.     In  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Lecky/  he  actually  promises 

'  Chap,  i.,  p.  357 ;  quoted  from  Tertullian,  De  SpectacuUs^  cap.  zxx. 
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the  spectacle  of  the  everiasting  agonies  of  the  damned  as  a  com- 
pensation to  those  who  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  the  en- 
joyments of  the  games  and  theatres  of  the  heathen. 

"  *  What,'  he  exclaimed,  *  shall  be  the  magnitude  of  that  scene  ? 
How  shall  I  wonder  ?  How  shall  I  laugh  ?  How  shall  I  rejoice  ?  How 
shall  I  triumph  when  I  behold  so  many  and  such  illustrious  kings,  who 
were  said  to  have  mounted  into  heaven,  groaning  with  Jupiter  their  god 
in  the  lowest  darkness  of  hell !  Then  shall  the  soldiers  who  had  perse- 
cuted the  name  of  Christ  bum  in  more  cruel  fire  than  any  they  had  kindled 
for  the  saints.  .  . .  Then  shall  the  tragedians  pour  forth  in  their  own 
misfortune  more  piteous  cries  than  those  with  which  they  had  made  the 
theatre  to  resound  while  their  comedian's  powers  shall  be  better  seen  as 
he  becomes  more  flexible  by  the  heat.  Then  shall  the  driver  of  the 
circus  stand  forth  to  view  all  blushing  in  his  flaming  chariot,  and  the 
gladiators  pierced,  not  by  spears,  but  by  darts  of  fire.  .  .  .  Compared 
with  such  spectacles,  with  such  subjects  of  triumph  as  these,  what  can 
praetor  or  consul,  quaestor  or  pontiff,  afford  ?  and  even  now  faith  can 
bring  them  near,  imagination  can  depict  them  as  present.'  " 

In  due  time  such  teaching  was  impressed  upon  the  heart 
and  thought  of  the  vulgar  by  dreadful  pictures;  and  for  the 
most  refined  it  imparts  a  terrible  repulsiveness  even  to  the 
noblest  poetry  of  the  Catholic  world.  It  was  urged  upon  men 
as  a  fitting  subject  for  frequent  and  long  continued  meditation. 
The  horrors  of  the  future  state  of  sinners  was  to  them  a  sort  of 
measure  of  their  own  own  deep  abhorrence  of  that  sin  which 
deserved  such  severity  of  punishment.  They  were  told  that  if 
hell  seemed  to  them  too  much  it  could  only  be  because  sin  seemed 
too  little :  and  just  because  they  had  so  inadequate  a  notion  of 
the  evil  of  sin  did  they  need  the  protection  against  temptation 
which  might  be  furnished  them  by  terror.  No  cruelty  that  has 
ever  cursed  the  world  can  approach  in  diabolical  ingenuity  the 
mediaeval  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Church ;  and  the  only  excuse 
that  can  be  offered  for  them  is  the  fact  that  they  were  but  poor 
copies  of  the  far  more  dreadful  torments  inflicted  by  Almighty 
God.  Nor  was  the  awful  effect  of  the  teaching  concerning  the 
future  state  more  than  very  slightly  alleviated  by  the  more 
generous  Gospel  which  accompanied.  For,  to  begin  with,  there 
was  no  Gospel /or  all.  There  was  no  Gospel  for  the  unbaptized ; 
even  among  the  baptized  there  was  no  Gospel  for  the  unelect, 
And  when  two  divinities  of  equal  power,  one  infinitely  kind  and 
the  other  infinitely  malicious,  are  set  before  men  for  their  wor- 
ship, all  history  testifies  that  the  good  God  will  be  neglected, 
and  the  god-devil  will  have  all  the  honour.  For  men  will  argue 
that  they  mibst  be  on  their  guard  against  the  devil, — they  must 
conciliate  him  and  avert  his  wrath ;  for  the  slightest  failure  in 
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their  homage  must  involve  swift  ruin,  even  if  they  are  not  tor- 
mented for  the  mere  amusement  of  divine  cruelty.  But  the 
good  God  may  be  trusted  to  do  no  harm.  He  will  forgive  those 
neglects  which  the  multiplied  cares  and  anxieties  of  mankind 
render  almost  inevitable.  Above  all  He  will  remember  the  crael 
exactions  of  their  infernal  oppressor,  and  be  Himself  the  less 
exacting.  When  the  two  deities  are  united  in  the  same  person, 
the  same  inexorable  logic  will  still  apply  with  equal  or  even 
greater  force.  The  devil  will  be  worshipped,  the  God  will  be 
forgotten.  Perfect  fear  will  cast  out  love.  In  the  continual 
contemplation  of  suffering  the  heart  will  grow  hard,  and  men 
will  learn  to  inflict  torment  on  one  another  without  remorse. 

The  doctrine  of  everlasting  torment  still  lingers  in  form,  and 
even  with  some  small  realization,  among  the  sterner  minds  of 
Christendom;  men  of  abstractions,  who  carry  dogmatic  pre- 
misses to  their  last  conclusions  almost  without  a  pang.  But 
even  they  scarcely  venture  to  teach  that  spirits  are  tortured  in 
literal  fire.  For  the  most  part  the  doctrine  itself  has  passed 
away ;  destroyed  not  simply  by  truer  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  by  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  government  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  hell  fire  is  utterly  and  for  ever 
incompatible.  The  penal  code,  especially,  has  received  the  most 
careful  consideration  from  statesmen  and  philanthropists ;  men 
who  were  guided  by  conscience  and  reason,  and  not  by  dogmatic 
theology.  Though  this  good  work  itself  was  retarded  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  and 
would  have  continued  wholly  impossible  if  secular  government 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  nevertheless  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals  has  been  rendered  more  and  more  remedial, 
less  and  less  revengeful  and  expiatory.  Men  realize,  as  they 
become  more  civilized  and  intelligent,  the  intensity  of  the  suf- 
fering they  inflict,  and  the  innumerable  differences  of  crimes. 
They  perceive  that  in  every  case  the  worst  sinner  has  been  also, 
in  some  measure,  sinned  against.  They  recognize  the  unspeak- 
able value  of  a  human  spirit ;  and  that  no  folly  could  be  greater 
than  to  waste  a  living  man.  They  treat  an  evil  doer  as  they 
would  treat  a  priceless  gem  that  had  somehow  become  flawed, 
well  knowing  that  no  part  of  the  jewel  may  be  thrown  away. 
The  recklessness  of  human  life  which  characterizes  semi-bar- 
barous legislation  has  given  place  to  a  tenderness  which  is  even 
in  some  danger  of  becoming  excessive  and  hysterical ;  but  the 
change  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  based  on  the  true  foun- 
dation of  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  While 
a  truer  theology  and  nobler  ethics  have  rendered  this  change 
possible,  the  change  in  modern  penal  legislation  has  re-acted 
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most  fiftvoorably  on  ethics  and  theology.  It  is  preposterous  for 
those  to  hesitate  about  hanging  a  man  for  stealing  a  sheep^  who 
believe  that  Ood,  the  Fountain  of  all  justice  and  law^  would 
burn  him  in  hell  for  ever  for  stealing  a  penny.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  attempt  any  accurate  adjustment  of  punishments  if  all  crimes 
are  sins^  and  all  sins  deserve  the  infliction  of  endless  torment. 
It  is  absurd  to  make  our  punishments  remedial  if  the  divine 
example  assures  us  that  the  great  end  of  punishment  is  not  re- 
formation^ but  revenge.  Modern  statesmen  may  not  perhaps 
be  prepared  to  deny  in  words  the  mediaeval  doctrine^  but  they 
adopt  the  far  more  effective  method  of  denying  it  in  every  one 
of  their  acts^  and  denying  it  most  emphatically  in  those  acts 
which  are  most  solemn.  They  simply  reverse  in  their  own 
government  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  the  mode 
of  the  divine  government.  They  reverse  it  with  loathing  and 
scorn  as  a  horrid  relic  of  barbarism  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
civilization.  The  social  theories  of  modern  life  and  the  medi- 
aeval doctrine  of  the  future  state  may  live  together  in  form^  but 
never  in  reality ;  one  only  will  be  realized,  and  the  other  will 
be  in  abeyance. 

The  decay  of  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  torment  of  the 
wicked  in  a  literal  fire  has  removed  the  greatest  of  the  emo- 
tional antecedents  of  persecution ;  similar  causes  have  been  in 
continual  operation  to  remove  the  logical  antecedents.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  which  is 
well  stated,  and  without  exaggeration,  by  Mr.  Lecky.  It  in- 
cluded the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism. 

"  *  Be  assured,'  writes  St.  Fulgentius,  *  and  doubt  not  that  not  only 
men  who  have  obtained  the  use  of  their  reason,  but  also  little  children 
who  have  begun  to  live  in  their  mother's  womb  and  have  there  died,  or 
who,  having  been  just  bom,  have  passed  away  from  the  world  without 
the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism,  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  must  be  punished  by  the  eternal  torture  of  undy- 
ing fire ;  for  although  they  have  committed  no  sin  by  their  own  will, 
they  have  nevertheless  drawn  with  them  the  condenmation  of  original 
sin,  by  their  carnal  conception  and  nativity.'    It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  saints,  while  maintaining  that  infants  whose  existence  was  but  for 
a  moment  descended  into  eternal  fire  on  account  of  an  apple  that  was 
eaten  four  thousand  years  before  they  were  bom,  maintained  also  that 
the  creation  and  the  death  of  those  infants  were  the  direct,  personal, 
and  uncontrolled  acts  of  the  Deity.""* 

"  But  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  we  are  considering  was  not  confined 
to  unbaptized  children ;  it  extended  also  to  all  adults  who  were  external 
to  the  church.     If  the  whole  human  race  existed  under  a  sentence  of 

«  Vol.  i.,  pp.  397—398. 
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condemnation  which  could  only  be  removed  by  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  if  this  sentence  were  so  stringent  thai  eren  the  infant  was 
not  exempt  from  its  effects,  it  was  natural  that  the  adult  heathen  who 
added  his  personal  transgressions  to  the  guilt  of  Adam  should  be  doomed 
at  last  to  perdition.  Nor  did  the  fathers  who  constructed  the  early 
systems  of  theology  at  all  shrink  from  the  consequence.  At  a  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  formed  but  an  infinetesimal  fraction  of  the 
community ;  at  a  time  when  almost  all  the  members  who  composed  it 
were  themselves  converts  from  paganism,  and  reckoned  among  the  pagans 
those  who  were  bound  to  them  by  the  closest  ties  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, the  great  majority  of  the  fathers  deliberately  taught  that  the  entire 
pagan  world  was  doomed  to  that  state  of  punishment  which  they  in- 
variably described  as  literal  and  undying  fire.  In  any  age  and  under 
any  circumstances  such  a  doctrine  must  seem  inexpressibly  shocking; 
but  it  appears  most  peculiarly  so  when  we  consider  that  the  convert  who 
accepted  it,  and  who  with  a  view  to  his  own  felicity  proclaimed  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  believed  it  to  form  a  part  to  be  a  message  of  good 
tidings,  must  have  acquiesced  in  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  mother  who 
had  borne  him,  of  the  father  upon  whose  knees  he  had  played,  of  the 
friends  who  were  associated  with  the  happy  years  of  childhood  and  early 
manhood,  of  the  immense  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  all  those 
heroes  and  sages  who  by  their  lives  or  precepts  had  first  kindled  a  moral 
enthusiasm  within  his  breast.  All  these  were  doomed  by  one  sweeping 
sentence.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  their  condemnation.  The  heretics, 
no  matter  how  trivial  may  have  been  their  error,  were  reserved  for  the 
same  fearful  fate.  The  Church,  according  to  the  favourite  image  of  the 
fathers,  was  a  solitary  ark  floating  upon  a  boundless  sea  of  ruin.  Within 
its  pale  there  was  salvation ;  without  it  salvation  was  impossible.  *  If 
any  one  out  of  Noah's  ark  could  escape  the  deluge,'  wrote  St.  Cyprian, 
*  he  who  is  out  of  the  Church  may  also  escape.'  *  Without  this  house/ 
said  Origen,  *  that  is  without  the  Church,  no  one  is  saved.'  *  No  one,' 
said  St.  Angus  tin,  *  cometh  to  salvation  and  eternal  life  except  he  who 
hath  Christ  for  his  head ;  but  no  one  can  have  Christ  for  his  head  except 
he  that  is  in  His  body,  the  Church.'  *  Hold  most  firmly,'  added  St. 
Fulgentius,  *  and  doubt  not  that  not  only  all  pagans  but  also  all  Jews, 
heretics,  and  schismatics  who  depart  from  this  present  life  outside  the 
the  Catholic  Church,  are  about  to  go  into  eternal  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.'  So  prominent  and  so  unquestionable  was  this 
doctrine  deemed,  that  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  fourth  century, 
made  it  one  of  the  test  questions  put  to  every  bishop,  before  ordination."* 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mischievous  effects 
of  this  terrible  doctrine ;  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  determine 
whether  it  was  more  injurious  to  the  intellect,  or  the  conscience, 
or  the  affections.  The  mercy  of  its  salvation  aggravated,  instead 
of  palliating,  the  ferocity  of  its  curse.  It  elevated  mere  cere- 
monies  above   spiritual   life,    and    dogmatic    orthodoxy   above 

«  Vol.  i.,  pp.  412—415. 
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morality.  It  multiplied  pious  frauds;  "it  rendered  universal 
that  species  of  falsehood  which  is  termed  misrepresentation^  and 
which  consists  mainly  of  the  suppression  of  opposing  facts  ;'^ 
and  it  utterly  crushed  the  earnestness  of  enquiry^  which  is  the 
only  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  error. 

"  The  considerations  I  have  adduced  in  the  first  part  of  this  chap- 
ter," says  Mr.  Lecky,^  "  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  injurious  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  We  have  still, 
however,  one  consequence  to  examine,  before  which  all  others  fade  into 
insignificance.  I  mean,  of  course,  religious  persecution.  This,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  fearful  of  all  the  evils  that  men  have  inflicted 
upon  their  fellows,  is  the  direct  practical  result  of  the  principles  we 
have  hitherto  considered  in  their  speculative  aspect.  If  men  believe 
with  an  intense  and  realizing  faith  that  their  own  view  of  a  disputed 
question  is  true  beyond  all  possibiHty  of  mistake,  if  they  further  believe 
that  those  who  adopt  other  views  will  be  doomed  by  the  Almighty  to  an 
eternity  of  misery  which,  with  the  same  moral  disposition  but  with  a 
different  belief,  they  would  have  escaped,  these  men  will,  sooner  or 
later,  persecute  t%  the  full  extent  of  their  power.  If  you  speak  to 
them  of  the  physical  and  mental  suffering  which  persecution  produces, 
or  of  the  sincerity  and  unselfish  heroism  of  its  victims,  they  will  reply 
that  such  arguments  rest  altogether  on  the  inadequacy  of  your  realiza- 
tion of  the  doctrine  they  believe.  What  suffering  that  man  can  inflict 
can  be  comparable  to  the  eternal  misery  of  all  who  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  the  heretic  ?  What  claim  can  human  virtues  have  to  our  forbear- 
ance, if  the  Almighty  punishes  the  mere  profession  of  error  as  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  turpitude  ?  If  you  encountered  a  lunatic  who,  in  his 
frenzy,  was  inflicting  on  multitudes  around  him  a  death  of  the  most 
prolonged  and  excruciating  agony,  would  you  not  feel  justified  in  arrest- 
ing his  career  by  every  means  in  your  power, — ^by  taking  his  life  if  you 
could  not  otherwise  attain  your  object  ?  But  if  you  knew  that  this 
man  was  inflicting  not  temporal  but  eternal  death,  if  he  was  not  a 
guiltless  though  dangerous  madman,  but  one  whose  conduct  you  be- 
lieved to  involve  the  most  heinous  criminality,  would  you  not  act  with 
still  less  compunction  or  hesitation?  Arguments  from  expediency, 
though  they  may  induce  men  under  some  special  circumstances  to  refrain 
from  persecuting,  wiU  never  make  them  adopt  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  those  who  believe  that  the  religious  service  of 
the  heretic  is  an  act  positively  offensive  to  the  Deity  will  always  feel 
disposed  to  put  down  that  act  if  it  is  in  their  power,  even  though  they 
cannot  change  the  mental  disposition  from  which  it  springs.  In  the  next 
place,  they  will  soon  perceive  that  the  intervention  of  the  civil  ruler  can 
exercise  almost  as  much  influence  upon  belief  as  upon  profession." 

Mr.  Lecky^s  chapter  on  Persecution  is  admirably  written; 
and  is  valuable,  above  all,  because  it  does  not  waste  indignation 
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on  men,  but  on  the  evil  systems  aud  mischievous  dogmas  by 
which  they  were  fatally  misled.  It  is  not  the  persecutors,  but 
the  principles,  which  justify  and  even  demand  persecution,  which 
are  rightly  held  up  to  the  loathing  and  execration  of  mankind. 
The  doctrine  of  the  endless  torment  of  the  wicked  hardens  the 
heart ;  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  deadens  the  conscience 
and  stupefies  the  intellect.  These  doctrines,  therefore,  are  to  be 
utterly  repudiated ;  their  deep  immorality,  their  absolute  unrea- 
sonableness, their  blasphemous  affront  to  Almighty  wisdom  and 
love,  are  without  ceasing  to  be  demonstrated  and  proclaimed. 
It  is  not  even  of  bad  men  that  we  need  to  be  most  afraid,  but 
of  those  principles  of  morals  or  theology  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  bad  all  who  accept  them.  That  these  doctrines  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  is  happily  indisputable.  It  matters  almost  nothing 
that  they  remain  in  creeds  and  formularies ;  it  matters  little 
even  that  men  can  be  found  who  still  imagine  that  they  believe 
them.  The  true  test  and  measure  of  their  being  believed,  is  the 
effects  they  produce ;  and  now,  in  England,  their  effects  are 
ridiculous  and  suicidal.  But  still,  as  always,  they  are  wholly 
intolerable;  subversive  of  liberty  and  honesty,  in  nation  and 
individual,  in  conduct  and  thought. 

It  is  superfluous  to  ask  whether  they  are  believed.  Some 
men  partly  believe  them,  and  therefore  they  persecute;  they  rob 
Professor  Jowett,  for  instance,  as  long  as  they  are  permitted,  of 
some  few  hundreds  a  year.  They  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  because  they  really  believe  that  stealing  is  not 
so  dangerous  to  the  soul  as  heresy.  But  in  England  there  are 
almost  as  many  heresies  as  there  are  individuals,  and  nobody 
cares.  No  Anglican  priest  or  bishop  dare  try  to  put  in  force 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  his  own  church.  He  might  excom- 
municate and  curse ;  aud  the  only  effect  would  be  that  men 
would  laugh  in  his  face.  He  might  refuse  the  sacraments ;  but 
the  clergyman  of  the  next  parish  would  administer  them — and 
if  a  man  could  not  get  the  sacraments  at  all  he  would  con- 
tentedly go  without  them.  Jews  were  burnt  to  death  in  olden 
times,  now  they  have  seats  in  Parliament.  The  orthodox  marry 
and  are  given  in  marriage  to  heretics ;  and  the  infidel  who  denies 
every  one  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  and  repudiates  the  three 
creeds,  is  buried  '^  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to 
eternal  life.''  It  is  more  dangerous  now  to  be  a  street  beggar 
or  an  organ-grinder,  than  to  be  a  heresiarch.  "Kit  were  a 
matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewedness,  O  ye  wrangling  Ecclesias- 
tics, reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you ;  but  if  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for 
I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.'^     So  speaks  that  great 
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Oallio^  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  rationalism  of  modern  Europe 
— and  "  cares  for  none  of  these  things/' 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mr.  Lecky's  book  are  on  ''  The 
Secularization  of  Politics/'  and  "The  Industrial  History  of 
Rationalism/'  So  far  are  politics  secularized  that  we  almost  fail 
to  perceive  that  they  ever  needed  secularizing.  People  now-a- 
days  are  annoyed  at  any  attempt  to  connect  religion  with  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  nation.  Even  the  State  Church  exists  on 
sufferance ;  not  by  divine  right  but  by  political  expediency,  and 
on  condition  of  being  the  docile,  submissive  slave  of  the  civil 
power.  High  Churchmen  hate  the  alliance  almost  more  bitterly 
than  the  dissenting  sects ;  knowing  that  they  lose  far  more  of 
spiritual  strength  and  old  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  than  they 
gain  of  earthly  splendour  and  possessions.  The  most  utterly 
imbecile  and  absolutely  powerless  body  in  all  England  is  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Clergy ;  a  body  that  even  to  Henry  VIII.  could 
dare  to  suggest  that  if  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  should  unhappily  be  at -variance,  the  laws  of  the  State 
should  be  changed.  The  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  were  once  the 
terror  of  the  land,  that  were  more  powerful  and  far  more  merci- 
less than  the  secular  tribunals,  are  now  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  nation ;  and  it  needs  more  courage  to  apply  ecclesiastical 
law  than  to  defy  it.  And  yet  the  old  system  alone  is  compatible 
with  the  old  theory  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  which  still 
lingers  in  words  and  formularies.  The  proof  that  the  old  belief 
is  dead  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  verbal  denial,  any  formal  pro- 
test, but  in  the  whole  spirit  and  structure  of  modern  life. 

Nor  is  the  progress  of  Rationalism  less  obvious  or  less  bene- 
ficial in  its  relation  to  commerce.  The  commercial  spirit  is  the 
extreme  opposite  of  the  ascetic  spirit.  It  is  bent  upon  making 
life  happy,  and  securing  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal.  It  is  opposed,  on  almost  every  side,  to 
the  medisBval  theology,  and  must  utterly  perish  if  that  theology 
should  ever  again  prevail.  Especially  has  it  destroyed  two  of 
the  prominent  dodrines  of  the  old  religion — the  doctrine  of 
usury  and  the  doctrine  of  charity.  Now,  indeed,  a  vague  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  usury  and  interest ;  and  so  the  attempt 
is  made  to  save  the  credit  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 
But  the  distinction  is  in  itself  utterly  delusive,  and  was,  at  any 
rate,  entirely  repudiated  by  the  ancient  church.  Under  the 
pressure  of  expanding  commerce  one  concession  after  another 
was  obtained ;  but  each  and  all  of  them  were  completely  incon- 
sistent with  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  the  law  of  the  church. 
Popes  damned  the  usurer,  but  kings  borrowed  his  money ;  and 
even  the  societies  that   were  founded   to  render  needless   the 
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ruinous  assistance  of  pitiless  money-lenders,  were  compelled  to 
take  interest  under  another  name.  The  Church  cursed  the 
lender ;  the  wiser  world,  when  it  cursed  at  all,  cursed  the  bor- 
rower. The  Church  lauded  recklessness  and  poverty,  the  world 
forethought  and  thrift.  Loans  being  left  more  and  more  to  the 
natural  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  were  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial and  eveiunecessary,  though  they  might  still  be  reckoned 
among  mortal  sins.  They  were  tested  by  far  other  standards 
than  obsolete  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  grotesque  absurdities 
of  patristic  logic.  Men  still  may  repudiate  usury  and  affect  to 
despise  the  world,  but  the  new  spirit  is  everywhere ;  and  even 
Churches  themselves  are  often  paid  for  by  borrowed  funds,  and 
exist  by  the  usury  that  was  once  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation, and  threatened  with  the  endless  torments  of  hell. 

Political  economy,  moreover,  has  wholly  subverted  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  charity,  and  the  mischievous  custom  of  reck- 
less almsgiving.  It  is  no  longer  esteemed  a  virtue  to  open  the 
doors  of  great  houses  of  religion  to  every  idle  vagrant,  and  feed 
-his  indolence  and  dishonesty  with  the  bread  of  God.  To  be, 
needlessly  poor  is  justly  accounted  a  vice;  inasmuch  as  every 
man  who  does  not  keep  himself  must  be  compelling  somebody 
else  to  keep  him.  The  idler  can  live  only  by  robbing  the  in- 
dustrious :  either  picking  the  pocket  of  the  honest  worker  him- 
self, or  sending  the  tax  gatherer  to  steal  for  him.  The  whole 
world  is  turned  upside  down ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  rationalism  has  restored  the  Christianity  which  the  mediaeval 
Church  so  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying. 

For,  after  all,  the  Christianity  of  the  mediaeval  Church  was 
not  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  A  lazy  mendicant,  swarming 
with  vermin  and  loathsome  with  filth,  is  not  the  noblest  fashion 
of  man.  Contempt  of  human  nature  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  doctrine  even  of  the  Church  itself,  the 
true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Rationalism  is  but  the  echo 
of  Christ's  own  words — *'to  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might^ar  witness  of  the 
truth ;  every  man  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.''  It  is 
but  the  proving  of  all  things,  and  the  holding  fast  of  that  which 
is  good.  But,  henceforth  it  is  dominant  in  Europe ;  and  what 
is  not  rational  is  doomed.  Creeds,  churches.  Bibles,  forms  of 
government,  modes  of  social  life,  must  henceforth  justify  them- 
selves or  depart  elsewhither. 

And  when  timid  Christians  look  with  horror  on  this  huge 
giant  striding  through  Europe,  and  wish  that  the  days  of  un- 
enquiring  credulity  could  come  back  once  more,  we  well  might 
ask  them  at  what  point  in  the  progress  of  free  thought  they 
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would  be  willing  to  stop ;  or  what  reformation  they  would  be 
able  to  justify.  They  could  not  justify  dissent^  nor  the  Refor- 
matioUy  for  both  were  rationalistic.  They  could  not  justify  the 
Bible^  for  it  rests  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Almighty  God  will  make  some  revelation  of  His 
ivill ;  and  that  the  Bible  does  actually  contain  the  record  of  that 
revelation.  They  could  not  rent  a  house^  or  buy  a  coat ;  for 
some  part  of  the  price  is  sure  to  be  "  usury.^^  Their  whole  life 
would  become  one  tangled  mass  of  contradictions^  from  which 
nothing  but  rationalism  could  possibly  set  them  free. 

"  The  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  us.''  While  Mr. 
Iiecky's  sheets  were  in  the  press,  Dr.  Newman  was  publishing 
the  Apologia  pro  sua  Vita.  Most  certainly  this  is  not  the 
ultimate  but  a  near  alternative  for  every  one  of  us, — Reason  or 
Rome.  An  infallible  Bible  must  have  an  infallible  church  and 
infallible  expounders.  The  Anglican  "  via  media ''  is  a  road  that 
leads  only  from  one  chaos  to  another.  Authority,  if  we  could 
only  find  it^  might  at  least  stun  us.  But  surely  there  is  some- 
.  thing  better  and  nobler.  Reason  cannot  be  an  accursed  thing. 
And  there  is  a  living  God  to  guide  all  earnest  seekers  into  His 
own  light. 

William  Kirkus. 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 


[  ffe  wish  our  readert  to  underttand  that  we  emmot  be  held  retpoiuiblefor  the 
opmiont  of  our  eoniributon  and  correspandentf.  The  utnuut  we  eon  do  is  to  ietf  a 
careful  eye  upon  the  literary  character  of  their  commumieatione,  and  to  $ee  that  then 
do  not  transcend  tk$  limits  of  fair  criticism  and  kntfid  inquiry, 1 


THE  METOIS^C  CYCLE. 

I  HAD  hoped  that  my  letter  on  the  Metonic  Cycle  in  the  April 
number  oi  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  would  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  notice  Mr.  Parker  again.     I  find,  however, 
that  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  you  have  inserted  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Parker's  in  which  he  attributes  to  me  a  statement  which  I  never 
made,  and  which  I  repudiate  as  unworthy  of  any  one  that  made  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  scholarship.     In  p.  438  he  ihanks  me  for 
having  called  his  attention  to  the  circumstance,  ''That  from  the 
archonship  of  Apseudes  at  Athens,  when  the  summer  solstice  was 
observed  by  Meton  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  Athenian  year  hu 
akoays  begun  on  the  new  moon  neat  after  the  27th  Jv/neP     Such  a 
statement  I  never  made  ;  and  I  consider  it  a  gross  imputation  on  my 
scholarship  to  suppose  that  I  could  have  made  it.     Mr.  Parker  in 
two  subsequent  places  in  p.  439  speaks  of  this  as  ''  T)r.  Hincks's 
rule."     It  is  not  my  rule  at  all.     What  I  said  was  this  (p.  215) 
"  Mr.  Parker  supposes  that  the  Athenian  year  began  at  the  summer 
solstice.     Every  one  else  supposes  that  it  began  in  432  B.C.,  on  the 
observed  day  of  the  new  moon  which  next  followed  the  summer 
solstice,  that  is,  on  the  16th  July  of  the  Julian  year  ;  but  in  subse- 
quent years  it  began  on  the  computed  day  of  new  moon,  the  compu- 
tation being  made  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Meton."     Mr. 
Parker  represents  me  as  saying  that  the  year  which  followed  the 
archonship  of  Apseudes,  and  every  subsequent  year,  began  on  the  new 
moon  next  following  the  summer  solstice  ;  but  I  distinctly  say  that 
this  was  only  true  of  the  one  year  which  followed  the  archonship  of 
Apseudes ;  a  different  rule  having  prevailed  in  all  other  years.    As 
Mr.  Parker  has  given  a  false  rule  as  "  Dr.  Hincks's,"  you  will,  I 
trust,  allow  me  to  give  Dr.  Hincks's  real  rule.     I  quote  from  the 
introduction  to  Hincks's  Oreeh-English  School  Lexicon  edition  of 
1843,  which  I  wrote  for  my  father,  the  compiler  of  the  lexicon. 
After  speaking  of  the  various  corrections  prior  to  Meton's,  I  say, 
"  At  length,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  432  B.C.,  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  was  introduced  by  Meton.     Its  first  year  was  the  first  year  of 
the  87th  Olympiad  or  the  345th  Olympic  year.     According  to  this 
system,  which  prevailed  during  the  times  of  the  principal   Attic 
writers,  all  the  months  consisted  nominally  of  thirty  days,  but  every 
sixty-third  day  was  passed  over.     Thus  in  the  first  year  of  the  cycle, 
the  day  next  following  the  second  of  Boedromion  was  called  the 
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fourth ;  there  being  no  actual  third  day  in  that  month.  Seven  of 
the  nineteen  years  of  this  cycle  continued  thirteen  months,  that  is, 
nominally,  390  days.  These  were  the  3rd,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th, 
and  19th.  This  cycle  was  not  quite  correct,  the  exemptile  days 
(J^aipesTifAoi)  occurring  too  often.  To  remedy  this,  Meton  himself 
directed  that  the  last  of  the  111,  which  would  fall  in  the  nineteenth 
year,  should  be  retained  as  a  real  day  ;  but  this  was  an  inadequate 
remedy  for  the  evil.  About  a  hundred  years  after,  Calippus  intro- 
duced a  new  system,  in  which  every  sixty-fourth  day  was  passed 
over  in  place  of  every  sixty-third.  His  period  consisted  of  seventy- 
six  years,  or  four  Metonic  cycles.  The  first  year  of  his  first  period 
was  the  third  of  the  112th  Olympiad  or  the  eighth  of  the  sixth 
Metonic  cycle.  Calippus  made  no  change  in  the  number  or  order 
of  the  years  which  contained  thirteen  months ;  but  he  placed  the 
intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  the  year  instead  of  in  its  middle. 
The  first  year  of  the  first  Calippic  period  began  on  the  28th  of  June 
of  the  proleptic  Julian  year  330  B.C.  Being  the  eighth  of  the 
Metonic  cycle,  it  contained  thirteen  months,  390  nominal  and  384 
actual  days.  Consequently,  the  following  year  did  not  begin  till  the 
16th  of  July."  The  first  day  of  the  first  Calippic  period,  like  the 
first  day  of  the  first  Metonic  cycle,  was  the  day  of  the  observed  new 
moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice ;  but  in  no  year  but  these  two 
was  the  commencement  of  year  or  month  determined  by  observation. 
I  may  here  remark  that  if  Meton's  cycle  had  continued  in  use,  the 
two  years  last  meijtioned  would  have  began  on  the  1st  July,  330  B.C., 
and  the  18th  July,  329  b.c.  ;  the  error  in  Meton's  cycle  having 
amounted  to  three  days  in  the  year  when  it  was  abandoned.  Thus, 
although  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  true,  that  the  Metonic  year  began 
on  the  new  moon  following  the  solstice,  that  being  the  result  which 
was  aimed  at  by  Meton,  and  which  was  in  general  approximately 
attained  to ;  it  was  not  attained  to  in  every  instance,  even  approxi- 
mately. The  first  day  of  Meton's  year  did  not  always  coincide  with 
the  actual  new  moon ;  and  the  new  moon  on  or  about  which  the  year 
commenced  was  not  always  that  which  next  followed  the  solstice. 
The  case  was  exactly  parallel  to  our  mode  of  computing  Easter. 
Theoretically,  Easter  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  next  following  the  full 
moon,  which  next  follows  the  vernal  equinox  ;  but  in  computing  the 
ecclesiastical  Easter,  the  Paschal  full  moons  must  be  taken  as  they 
are  given  by  the  tables  in  the  Prayer-book,  not  as  they  are  given  by 
astronomical  tables,  though  the  latter  are  the  real  full  moons.  I'hus, 
the  ecclesiastical  Easter-day  is  sometimes  a  week,  and  sometimes 
four  weeks  different  from  the  Easter-day  which  the  above  theoretical 
rule  combined  with  actual  observation  would  point  out.  These 
errors  in  respect  to  Easter  are,  however,  much  less  frequent  than 
those  in  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the  Metonic  year,  though 
of  the  same  nature  with  them. 

Having  said  this  much  in  explanation  of  Meton's  calendar,  I  will 
repeat  a  passage  from  my  paper  of  January,  1864,  The  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  424,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 

o  2 
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elusive  as  to  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  rest  of 
the  learned  world.  "The  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
broke  out — the  year  in  which  Pythodorus  was  archon — is  remarkable 
as  the  first  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  the  year  in  which  the 
adoption  of  this  cycle  was  published  at  the  Olympic  games  which 
began  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  year.  The  time  when  this  cycle 
began  must  have  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  The  year  of  the 
cycle  was  made  generally  known  by  the  appearance,  in  a  conspicuous 
position  at  Athens,  of  its  number  formed  in  gold  ;  and  the  omission 
from  the  calendar  of  every  sixty-third  day,  counted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  cycle,  must  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  miS' 
take,  or  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  it  began,  to  have 
existed.  Now  all  are  agreed  that  the  Metonic  cycle  dates  from  the 
16th  of  July,  432."  Mr.  Parker  denies  that  the  cycle  dates  from 
this  day  ;  but  in  language  which  proves  that  he  does  not  possess  that 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  cycle  which  ^duates  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  acquired  at  the  university,  if  they  have  failed  to  do 
so  at  school.  Mr.  Parker  affirms  that  the  Metonic  cycle  began  on 
the  new  moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice  of  452.  That  would 
be  on  the  28th  June,  452  ;  and  according  to  Meton's  rule  the  follow- 
ing year  would  commence  360  days,  wanting  5  (the  integers  in  the 
quotient  when  this  is  divided  by  63)  or  355  days  after  this ;  that  is, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  451 ;  and  the  next  year  would  commence  720 
days,  wanting  11,  or  709  days  after,  that  is,  on  the  7th  June.  Meton 
could  never  have  supposed  that  his  cycle,  starting  from  Mr.  Parker's 
date,  would  give  a  commencement  of  the  year  subsequent  to  the 
solstice  ;  seeing  that  in  almost  every  year  the  commencement  would 
precede  it.  Thus  from  the  very  nature  of  Meton's  system,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  could  not  commence  in  452.  The  impossibility  of  this 
being  the  true  date  of  its  commencement  is  further  shewn  by  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  Thucydides  records  as  having  happened  at 
t\ie  close  of  the  summer  in  which  the  war  began,  Mr.  Parker  is 
obliged  to  maintain  that  this  was  the  eclipse  of  the  20th  March,  461. 
Assuming  that  this  was  visible  at  Athens,  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  to  have  been  the  case,  it  must  have 
been  visible  soon  after  sunrise.  Mr.  Parker  says  that  Thucydides, 
who  relates  that  this  eclipse  took  place  /*€to  ftefffififiplai/,  meant  that 
it  took  place  after  sunrise.  He  contends  that  fjuefffififipla  is  Greek 
for  "  sunrise !"  and  that  this  may  be  proved  out  of  Q-enesis  !  No 
doubt  he  can  interpret  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  the  words 
70V  6ipov<i  Kal  tov  ahov  uKfia^ovTo^,  by  which  Thucydides  describes 
jbhe  time  when  Attica  was  invaded,  which  preceded  the  eclipse  in 
question.  Most  persons,  however,  will  think  this  language  inap- 
plicable to  the  beginning  of  March. 

As  to  the  received  opinion  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  at  Athens  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  3rd  August,  431 ;  and  nothing  that  Mr.  barker  has  said 
by  way  of  objection  to  its  being  that  described  by  Thucydides  has 
the  slightest  force,     According  to  Thucydides,  the  summer  of  431, 
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which  began  nine  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  year,  that 
is  270  days,  wanting  4  exemptiles,  or  266  days,  after  16th  July,  432, 
or  on  the  8th  April,  431 ;  and  which  ended  15  months,  that  is  460 
days,  wanting  7  exemptiles,  or  443  days  after  the  same  event,  that 
ifl,  on  the  2nd  October ;  or  rather  on  the  1st,  for  the  2nd  was  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  and  of  the  winter  quarter ; — the 
summer,  I  say,  of  431  included,  1st,  the  attack  on  PlatfiBa,  in  the  dark 
days  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  that  is,  about  the  6th  May = the 
29th  Munychion,  just  two  months  before  Pythodorus  gave  up  his 
archonship ;  2ndly,  the  invasion  of  Attica,  80  nominal  days  after 
this,  that  IS,  on  or  about  the  24th  July — 20th  Hecatombaeon,  in  the 
height  of  summer ;  and,  3rdly,  the  ecUpse  on  the  3rd  August — 30th 
HecatombsBon,  two  full  months  before  the  end  of  the  summer  half 
year. 

Having  given  the  above  specimens  of  the  mode  of  computing  days 
of  the  Athenian  year,  1  will  leave  my  readers  to  rectify  for  them- 
selves the  false  reductions  of  Athenian  to  Julian  dates  which  Mr. 
Parker  gives,  sometimes  on  my  pretended  authority.  I  observe  that 
he  still  clings  pertinaciously  to  his  old  fancies,  viz.,  that  the  archons 
named  in  the  preambles  of  Athenian  decrees  were  Eponymi,  and  not 
the  Thesmothet»  who  presided  at  the  assemblies  where  they  were 
passed,  and  that  the  Amphictyonic  council  meeting  at  Delphi  dated 
their  proceedings  by  an  Athenian  Eponymus.    On  the  latter  of  these 

rints  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything.  As  to  the  former, 
will  make  an  observation  in  reply  to  what  may  occur  as  an  objec- 
tion to  some  of  my  readers.  In  the  De  Corond,  §  26,  a  decree  is 
given,  passed  when  Chaerondas  was  archon.  Now  this  name  occurs 
in  Diodorus  as  that  of  an  archon  Eponymus.  But  was  the  Chaerondas 
of  the  decree  the  same  person  as  the  Eponymus  ?  Surely  not ;  if  so, 
the  decree,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  to  Demos- 
thenes, would  have  been  passed  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of 
Charonea,  when  Demosthenes  was  in  the  deepest  disgrace.  By  the 
way,  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  year  Mr.  Parker  supposes  that 
Chaerondas  was  archon  ?  He  adds  20  years  to  the  received  chronology 
of  the  period  between  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He  makes  this  interval  120  years  in  place 
of  100.  Now,  he  tells  us  very  plainly  where  the  first  three  years  are 
interposed ;  two  of  them  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  makes 
to  have  lasted  29  years,  though  Thucydides,  who  is  commonly  consi- 
dered to  have  known  something  about  it,  expressly  says  that  it  only 
lasted  27 ;  another  year  is  introduced  almost  immediately  after  the 
war.  He  then  goes  on  without  proposing  any  change  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip,  between  which  and  the  battle  of  Arbela  he  counts  43 
years  in  place  of  the  26  that  are  usually  counted.  So  far,  however, 
as  I  can  discover,  he  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  position  of  the  17  years, 
which  he  imagines  to  have  been  left  out  by  the  chronologers.  jFrom 
the  accession  of  Philip  to  Chaeronea  is  commonly  reckoned  19  years, 
and  from  that  to  Arbela  7  ;  but  in  what  manner  Mr.  Parker  would 
divide  his  43  years  is  to  me  a  perfect  mystery.     It  so  happens,  how- 
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ever,  that  statements  of  ancient  authors  respecting  the  lives  of 
Isocrates  and  of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  ancient  writers,  which  prove  that  the  received  chronology  is  right 
and  that  Mr.  Parker  is  altogether  vn'ong.  Por  one  of  these  state- 
ments I  am  indebted  to  a  distinguished  member  of  Mr.  Parker's 
imiversity,  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Bose,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  to  which  he  in  the  fo'st  instance  directed  my 
attention. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Arrian  that  Alexander  died  in  th.^ 
114th  Olympiad,  aged  32  years  and  8  months.     He  was  bom  at  tlxc 
time  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  must  have  been  those  of  tt^^ 
106th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  he  was  bom  in  July  356.    Now  it  is  stat^^ 
respecting  him,  that  he  was  18  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Chaeron^^ 
which  agrees  with  the  received  chronology,  according  to  which  thfc.  ait 
battle  was  fought  in  August  338 ;  and  as  Alexander  is  said  to  he^j^e 
assisted  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  and  also  to  h^re 
saved  his  life  in  battle  on  a  previous  occasion,  we  cannot  suppose  tliafc 
the  battle  of  ChaBronea  was  fought  earlier  than  the  date  usuaJij 
assigned  to  it.     It  would  seem  then  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Parker's 
17  years  in  the  reign  of  Philip  preceded  Chaeronea ;  and  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  Chseronea  was  accord- 
ing to  him  113  years.     Dionysius,  however,  states  that  Isocrates  was 
bom  in  the  archonship  of  Lysimachus  (evidently  the  NausimacBufl 
of  Diodorus)  in  the  fifth  year  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that 
he  died  when  he  was  98  years  old,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Chseronea ;  on  hearing  the  result  of  which,  others  say  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide.    Now  from  436,  when  Lysimachus  was  archon  accord- 
ing to  the  common  chronology,    to  338,   are  exactly  98  years,  as 
Dionysius  says.     Mr.  Parker  would  add  20  years  to  this  life,  'which 
is  already  so  marvellously  long ! 

Mr.  Rose  has  also  directed  my  attention  to  some  strange  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Parker's  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey.  I  hope  he  vdll  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  observations ;  but  though  fully  agreeii^  with 
him  as  to  the  absurdity  of  some  of  Mr.  Parker's  views,  I  must  decline 
entering  on  a  fresh  controversy  with  that  gentleman.  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  himself  is  not  to  be  convinced,  and  I  cannot  think  that  he  is 
likely  to  make  many  converts  to  his  extraordinanr  opinions. 

Edwaed  Hincks. 

Killyleagh,  2Sth  August,  1865. 


BIBLE  EEVISION. 


The  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  (July, 
1865)  on  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  is 
justly  characterized  by  the  editor  of  the  Clerical  Journal  as  having 
a  "caustic"  and,  I  may  add,  a  "presumptuous"  tone,  not  at  afl 
calculalied.  taco^ueiliAte  those  who  feel  a  certain  repugnance  to  the 
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It  must  be  fairly  conceded  that  those  who  take  the  "  conserva- 
tive" side  on  certain  questions,  such  for  example  as  that  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking,  expose  themselves  to  the  imputations  of  obstinacy 
and  bigotry.  But  may  not  this  arise  from  the  imputors  themselves 
taking  a  very  "  partial  and  one-sided  view"  of  the  matter  P  Every 
one  admits  that  there  are  defects  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and 
that  its  renderings  of  the  text  very  frequently  give  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  original.  Of  these,  Archbishop  Trench  comments  upon 
no  less  than  "one  hundred  and  thirty-six  places"  of  which  the 
meaning,  as  he  thinks,  might  be  rendered  clearer.  But  yet  there  are 
many  of  these  which  do  not  affect  a  single  article  of  the  faith,  and 
might  remain  as  they  are  with  perfect  impunity.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  refer  any  of  your  readers  who  possess  The 
Jowrnal  of  Sacred  lAterature  for  April,  1857,  to  an  article  entitled 
"  Supposed  Errors  in  the  English  Bible,"  in  which  they  will  find  that 
in  many  cases  our  translators  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  where  those  who  cavil  at  them  are  often  wanting. 

But  I  will  now  return  to  the  reviewer,  who,  in  enumerating  the 
learned  individuals  who  might  be  employed  to  undertake  the  revision, 
mentions  the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dean  Alford,  Archdeacon 
"Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Jowett,  "whom,  as  he  observes,  the  autho- 
rities of  his  University  conspired  to  keep  poor  and  grievously  pinch 
him  in  pocket  in  order  to  restrain  the  presumption  of  his  heterodoxy .'" 
Without  passing  any  judgment  whatever  on  Mr.  Jowett's  case,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  reviewer  would  hardly  have  selected  him 
as  a  coadjutor  to  the  above-mentioned  Biblical  scholars,  if  his  own 
secret  inclinations  did  not  lead  him  to  entertain  nearly  similar 
opinions.  As  a  corroborative  proof,  I  would  mention  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  remove  altogether  from  the  "  Eevised 
Version"  certain  texts,  which,  though  no  doubt  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  eliminate  altogether.  Such 
are: — 

The  Three  Witnesses ; 

The  angel  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda ; 

The  question  of  Philip  as  to  the  belief  of  the  eunuch ; 

The  exclamation  of  king  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  ; 
and  may  I  not  add,  that  there  are  other  texts,  or  portions  of  them, 
which  would  require  to   be  removed,   if  the   strict  principles   of 
Biblical  criticism  are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  publishing  a  revised 
version. 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  question.  Has  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  (Dr.  Ellicott),  who  is  so  anxious  for  revision,  ever  asked 
himself  whether  it  could  be  commenced,  I  will  not  say  carried  on, 
without  conceding  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  omission  of  those 
texts  which  are  found  to  be  wanting,  on  the  authority  of  the  more 
ancient  MS.  ?  This  question  must  be  settled  of  course  before  the  revi- 
sion could  be  commenced,  and  supposing  that  it  was  determined  to  omit 
these  texts,  have  the  favourers  of  revision  ever  considered  what  a 
shock  would  be  given  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  ?    I  use 
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that  term,  because  I  would  uot  speak  merely  of  the  iE^tablished 
Church,  but  of  all  the  dissenting  bodies  besides,  to  most  of  whom 
the  "  ipsissima  verba"  of  the  Authorized  Version  are  as  dear  as  to 
the  former.  The  advocates  for  revision  perpetually  tell  us  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  poor  of  this  country  more  especially,  that  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  should  be  given  in  as  perfect  a  state  as 
our  increased  knowledge  of  Biblical  criticism.  I  must  plainly  say 
that  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  thoroughly  onesided  view  of 
the  question.  It  is  very  well  for  scholars  to  wish  that  their  labours 
in  this  department  of  sacred  knowledge  should  bear  some  fruit,  and 
that  the  result  should  be  visible  to  themselves  in  an  improved  text. 
But  have  they  ever  considered  what  effect  this  would  have  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  unedticated  ?  I  presume  that  they  have 
not  so  considered  it,  for  no  allusion  ever  nas  been  made  to  the 
subject.  To  alter  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version  would  be  to 
the  poor  man,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  dislocate  hie  faith. 
What  knows  he  of  the  value  of  MSS.  of  various  readings,  of  the 
reasons  for  dismissing  some  words,  and  admitting  others  in  their 
stead  ?  To  him  the  Authorized  Version  is  the  Word  of  Qod  as  he 
now  reads  it,  even  though  certain  alterations  might  make  it  clearer 
and  more  perspicuous  to  educated  persons.  But  what  does  the 
intelligent  tradesman  know  of  these  matters  P  Has  he  amons^  his 
multifarious  employments  turned  his  attention  to  Biblical  criticism  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  any  greater  shock  given  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
a  nation,  than  by  the  publication  of  a  Bevised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Such  a  crop  of  infidelity  would  spring  up  as  would 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  whole  of  rationalists. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  revision  of  that  is  but 
looming  in  a  far  distance,  for  Hebrew  scholarship  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  And  here  some 
observations  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  not  generally  very  conservative 
in  tone,  may  not  be  inapplicable.  "  As  regards  the  comparative  call 
for  either  Testament  in  a  correct  English  form,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  errors  of  our  present  Bible  are  probably  far  more  numerous  and 
grave  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  much  less 
important  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the  people.  Popular  Christianity, 
moreover,  consciously  rests  its  faith  far  more  obviously  and  primarily 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  would  feel  far  more  sensitively  any 
disturbance  of  that  letter  on  which  it  so  reposes.  Thus,  after  all,  the 
balance  rests  nearly  in  equilibrio.  The  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  could  bear  to  be  meddled  with  more  easily,  and  needs 
absolutely  more  to  be  disturbed,  but  the  task  of  reaching  and  curing 
its  flaws  or  errors  is  incomparably  greater.  The  New  Testament 
labours  under  less  need  of  a  new  English  dress,  and  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  give  it  one ;  but  the  new  version  here  would  awaken 
more  jealousy,  while  the  old  version  would  awaken  more  regrets. 
But,  above  all  and  beyond  these  considerations,  there  is  this  yet  to 
be  weighed.  Our  present  version  is  the  one  peg  which  keeps  British 
and  Transatlantic  Eeformed  Christendom  together.    Make  a  new 
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version,  and  the  old  will,  in  the  spirit  of  discord,  be  at  once  set  up 
against  it." 

This  last  remark  naturally  leads  to  the  question,  whether  An- 
glican or  Dissenting  Christianity,  dispersed  in  so  many  quarters  of 
the  globe,  would  implicitly  receive  an  amended  version  ?  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  dissenters  certainly  would  not  imless  some  of  their 
leading  divines  had  shared  in  the  work  of  revision.  Whether  those 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  prepared  to  admit  them  may  also  be 
a  matter  of  doubt.  At  any  rate,  if  such  revision  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  "  united  voice  of  the  clergy,"  for  only  on  that  sup- 
position womd  a  revision  be  justifiable,  it  may  be  hoped  that  common 
prudence  will  dictate  the  deferring  it  till  the  aspect  of  affairs,  eccle- 
siastically, is  less  lowering  than  at  present.  With  a  fair  spoken 
scepticism,  too  commonly  found  among  the  laity,  and  from  which 
some  of  the  clergy  themselves,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  exempt,  with 
the  expectation  of  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Church  in  the  new 
Parliament,  and  the  existence  of  a  party  within  it  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  engraft  upon  us  the  errors  of  Eome  under  the  hollow 
pretext  of  a  return  to  ancient  ceremonial,  it  is  well  we  should  have  a 
brighter  and  a  clearer  atmosphere  before  we  voluntarily  encounter 
fresh  and  unforseen  difficulties. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  observe  that  some  endeavour  must  be 
made  to  ascertain,  as  thoroughly  as  can  be,  what  is  the  value  of  MSS. 
in  determiniiw  the  authenticity  of  certain  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  met,  in  conse- 
quence of  which.  Dean  Alford,  with  more  boldness  than  judgment, 
not  content  with  bracketing  the  "  history  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,"  actually  prints  it  in  a  smaller  type !  Would  it  stand  thus 
in  the  Eevised  Version  P 

August  2tli,  H.  P. 

[As  the  article  upon  which  our  correspondent  H.  P.  animadverts 
is  an  instructive  and  a  useful  one,  and  from  the  mere  fact  of  its 
appearance  in  the  Edinbv/rgh  Beview  (July  1865),  fitted  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  question  to  which  it  is  devoted,  we  shall  add  here 
an  extract  or  two  from  it  to  shew  what  sort  of  metal  it  is  made  of. 
Although  we  go  with  the  writer  in  earnestly  favouring  a  revision 
of  the  English  version,  we  shall  always  feel  pleasure  in  admitting  « 
any  temperate  article  on  the  other  side. — Ed.  J,  8.  Z.] 

"A  writer  in  one  of  our  most  orthodox  contemporaries  has  counted 
up  no  less  than  1,237  places  in  the  single  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  1,089  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  Authorized  Version 
falls  short  of  the  original.  Yet  the  same  writer  at  the  same  time 
endeavours  to  stem  the  current  which  is  setting  with  more  or  less  of 
steadiness  in  the  direction  of  demanding  a  new  or  revised  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  corresponding  to  the  present  accumulation  of 
materials  and  increase  of  knowledge,  in  the  first  place  by  adding  the 
very  partially  applicable  limitation,  '  as  every  translation  must  do ;' 
and  in  the  second  place,  by  inquiring  whether  the  time  has  yet 
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arrived  when  we  can  venture  to  undertake  the  work ;  whether 
sufficient  materials  have  heen  accumulated ;  whether  any  one  of  the 
three  sources  from  which  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
must  be  derived — manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations — ^has  been 
adequately  examined,  and  so  forth.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
pseudo-conservative  theologians  always  take  good  care  never  to  admit 
that  the  time  has  come  and  the  labourers  are  prepared  for  such  a 
work,  and  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  ever  being 
accomplished.  There  will  always  be  some  *  unhappy '  book  or  writer 
to  render  the  present  moment  uiifit  in  the  eyes  of  many  for  even  the 
most  urgent  and  necessary  corrections  or  improvements. 

"  It  would  be  very  easy  to  bring  forward  a  considerable  list  of 
important  passages  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  which 
*  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est,'  and  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
divines  of  the  stationary  school  wiU  profess  themselves  desirous  to 
wait.  They  find  themselves  too  busily  engaged  in  crying  up  the 
wisdom  of  our  reformers,  our  translators,  or  our  forefathers,  to  take 
practical  example  by  it.  Yet  the  existence  of  such  difficulties  cannot 
but  be  felt  by  them  as  a  most  grievous  slur  upon  the  finality  which 
they  to  all  intents  and  purposes  demand  for  both  the  Authorized 
Version  and  the  existing  Prayer-book,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent  upon  it,  though  not  so  much  so  as  many  people  appear  to 
imagine. 

"The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  questions  as  the  old  and 
undecided  strife  between  the  words  *  covenant'  and  *  testament'  for 
the  post  of  honour  on  the  title-page  of  the  Christian  Scriptures; 
the  dispute  whether  the  Last  Supper  was  or  was  not  a  strictly 
Paschal  meal,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature ;  the  controversy  whether 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  habitually  conversed  in  Greek  or  Aramaic, 
or  used  either  language  indifferently,  which  Dr.  Eoberts  has  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  and  with  great  learning  in  one  of  the  works 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — questions  which 
may  some  day  be  decided,  and  towards  the  solution  of  some  of 
which  it  may  possibly  be  given  to  our  own  times  to  make  a  nearer 
approach — is  decisive  at  once,  we  freely  admit,  against  the  finality  of 
a  revision  of  the  present  Authorized  Version,  while  it  is  no  argument 
whatever  against  such  a  revision  itself  Indeed,  no  revision  and  no 
translation,  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  and  change  on 
earth,  can  ever  be  more  than  provisional,  or  can  have  a  right  to  claim 
more  for  itself  than  to  be  and  to  be  considered  a  practical  improve- 
ment for  the  present,  and  a  satisfactory  basis  for  future  improvements 
to  be  made  m  future  generations.  But  how  can  the  half-hearted 
finality  of  the  domiuant  factions  in  the  Church  of  England  contrast 
otherwise  than  unfavourably,  in  the  eyes  of  waverers,  with  the 
daring  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  fiome,  even  as  a  blushkig 
prevarication  wins  far  less  confidence  and  is  far  less  likely  to  attain 
its  end  than  a  brazen  and  unblushing  falsehood  ? 

"  Indeed,  it  is  most  lamentable  to  hear  the  same  persons  loudly 
maintaining  the  plenary  or  rather  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
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and  yet  opposing  themselves  to  all  proposals  for  making  endeavours 
to  place  a  less  corrupted  and  more  faithful  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
those  students  of  God's  Word  who  are  dependent  upon  the  learned 
to  place  that  word  before  them  in  their  native  lanffuage.  It  matters 
little,  that  as  Satan  assumes  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  so  does 
the  evil  spirit  of  finality  apparel  itself  in  the  garb  of  that  truly  and 
peculiarly  Christian  virtue,  humility.  *  We  are  unfit,'  say  these 
men,  *  in  our  divided  and  distracted  state  to  enter  upon  such  a  work ; 
there  are  no  giants  of  learning  now  in  the  land  as  there  were  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers;  it  is  rather  ours  humbly  and  meekly  to 
make  use  of  what  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  than  to  set 
ourselves  up  for  wiser  and  better  than  they  were.'  But  how  much 
more  faithml,  if  not  more  humble,  and  how  much  more  consistent 
with  our  position  as  God's  avvep^ol^  to  make  use  of  the  accumulated 
materials  of  above  two  centuries,  and  humbly  and  honestly  endeavour 
to  improve  and  complete  the  structure,  as  our  forefathers  would 
doubtless  have  improved  and  completed  it,  had  they  possessed  even  a 
portion  of  our  means  and  opportunities !" — pp.  104 — 106. 

"  If  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
collectively,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  individual 
books,  we  shall  find  one  thing  that  is  most  shocking  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  loves  truth  as  such,  and  desires  both  himself  to  possess, 
and  to  see  others  in  possession  of,  the  fullest  possible  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (in  such  a  matter  an 
•.unexceptionable  witness)  tells  us  that  *  the  present  generation  enjoys 
an  inestimable  benefit  in  possessing  a  correct  text  of  the  Apocalyj^se.' 
*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  some  English  expositions 
of  the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  based  on  the  English  version  of 
this  book  without  careful  reference  to  the  original.'  Erasmus,  the 
first  editor,  it  appears,  had  only  one  imperfect  MS. ;  Stephens  only 
two,  which  were  inaccurately  collated;  Beza  took  Stephen's  third 
edition  as  the  basis  of  his  editions,  the  latest  of  which,  that  of  1698, 
was  the  groundwork  of  the  English  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  in  1611,  and  appointed  to  be  used  in  churches. 
*The  English  authorized  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  does  not 
rest  upon  the  same  sound  (!)  foundation  of  Mo.  authority  as  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  stands  in  a  place  by  itself,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  accordingly. 
Thus,  upon  Dr.  Wordsworth'^  shewing,  the  Apocalypse  at  any  rate 
ought  to  be  retranslated,  if  there  were  any  real  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  place  '  every  inspired 
Scripture'  in  a  satisfactory  translation  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Wordsworth's  admissions  as  to  the  present  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Apocalypse,  amount,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to 
a  distinct  confession  that  in  its  present  condition  it  is  not  Scripture, 

"  It  is  manifest  that  if  a  Eoyal  Commission  were  to  be  set  on  foot 
for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  its 
attention  would  have  to  be  directed  to  two  principal  points — (1) 
the  settlement  of  the  text  with  which  the  existing  version  should  be 
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compared,  and  (2)  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  translation  itself 
from  grammatical  and  exegetical  considerations.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy  as  regards  the  first  ^oint, 
it  being  plain  that  the  text  generally  received  by  *  our  librarians,' 
the  Jews,  must  be,  for  the  present  at  least,  accepted  for  practical 
purposes ;  and  the  grand  business  would  be  the  correction  of  the 
translation,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  changes  of  our  own 
language  and  the  advances  made  in  Hebrew  learning.  Obsolete 
words  and  indelicate  expressions,  many  of  which  are  usually  omitted 
or  altered  in  the  reading-desk,  would  be  removed,  and  others  more 
intelligible  or  less  disagreeable  would  be  introduced  in  their  stead. 
And,  generally,  care  would  be  taken  that  the  honest  and  intelligent 
student  should  be  under  as  few  disadvantages  as  possible  in  forming 
a  judgment  on  matters  in  dispute  amongst  Christians.  In  all 
probability  all  discrepancy  would  cease  to  exist  between  the  state- 
ments of  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  and  Exod.  xxxiv.  30 — 38,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  the  word  '  till*  is  merely  an  erroneous  and  misleading 
insertion  of  the  translators ;  offerings,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was 
the  absence  of  *  meat  *  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  would  also 
probably  cease  to  designate  *  meat-offerings ;'  *  quick'  would  probably 
make  way  for  'living,'  and  'leasing'  and  'artillery'  be  replaced  by 
more  appropriate  terms,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  question  of  text  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  here  the  work  of  Mr.  Hansell  must  prove  of  the 
very  highest  value.  If  we  turn  to  1  John  v.  7,  8,  we  find  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  '  three  heavenly  witnesses'  in  any  of  his  manuscripts. 
On  further  inquiry  we  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ascertaining  the 
passage  containing  them  to  be  a  mere  interpolation  in  the  Greek, 
although  we  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  Bentley's  suggestion, 
that  it  intruded  accidentally  into  the  Latin  from  a  marginal  gloss 
consisting  of  an  extract  from  Cyprian.  Eear  of  the  Church  of 
Eome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Socinians  on  the  other,  appears 
to  have  induced  the  half-hearted  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  retain  this  known  interpolation  in  a  version  which  was 
to  be  the  sole  appeal  of  the  unlearned  vulgar.  And  we  cannot 
consider  it  creditable  to  our  Church,  that  this  spurious  passage  is 
annually  read  to  the  laity  in  the  Epistle  for  the  First  Sunday  after 
Easter,  and  in  one  of  the  lessons  on  Trinity  Sunday." — pp.  Ill — 113. 

"  But  the  grand  reason  for  objecting  to  a  revision  of  the  English 
Bible  is,  with  some  carefulness,  kept  out  of  sight,  while  trifling,  and 
silly  ones,  such  as  the  query  whether  the  other  Protestant  Churches 
will  be  willing  to  adopt  the  revised  instead  of  the  old  translation, 
as  if  that  were  any  business  of  ours,  are  pushed  into  the  front. 
That  reason  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  apprehension  lest  the 
correction  of  known  errors  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should 
eventually  bring  about  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  the  Prayer-book  also  corrected,  so  as  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  read  in 
churches,  but  the  experience  both  of  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  is 
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against  tbe  probability  of  an  early  realization  of  this  change.  The 
Psalms,  which  are  chanted  or  read  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  are 
not  taken  from  either  the  Authorized  Version  or  its  immediate 
predecessor,  but  from  the  one  before  that.  Neither  were  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  taken  from  the  Authorized  Version  until  the 
last  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  This 
secret  terror  has  been  able  to  paralyze  the  love  of  truth  and  sense  of 
honesty  in  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  for  many  a 
year. 

"  We  presxune  that,  in  case  of  a  revision,  one  of  the  first  things 
would  be  to  reduce  the  subdivisions  of  chapters  and  verses  to  their 
proper  place,  the  margin,  and  their  proper  use,  that  of  mere  aids  for 
reference.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  perplexing  to  a  reader  than 
to  have  the  sequence  of  thought  and  narrative  broken  up  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  sense,  and  in  the  New  Testament  without 
the  shadow  of  authority,  into  the  form  of  a  set  of  detached  maxims 
or  verses.  But  perhaps  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  desire  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  the  heresy  of  *  treating  the  Bible 
like  any  other  book,'  by  printing  it  in  a  form  which  necessitates  its 
being  much  less  intelligible  than  any  other  book.  Several  'para- 
graph' Bibles  have  already  appeared,  though  without  any  special 
sanction  of  *  authority,'  one  of  which,  a  very  good  one,  was  published 
by  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  in  1845,  and  republished  with  very 
creditable  annotations  between  1851  and  1860." — ^pp.  115, 116. 
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My  letter  in  the  April  number  of  the  J,  S.  L.  contained  some 
evidence  in  justification  of  the  statement  made  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Mac  Whorter,  in  the  preface  to  my  little  treatise,  Jehovah  the  Be- 
deemer  God.  Without  meeting  with  this  evidence,  Mr.  Mac  Whorter 
does  not  shrink  from  boldly  asserting  that  the  views  propounded  in 
bis  article  and  book  are  substantially  independent  of  what  I  had 
written.  I  have  no  wish  to  weary  out  the  patience  of  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  by  again  producing  the  evidence  which  I  have  already 
set  before  them,  and  which,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  what  Mr.  Mac  Whorter  now  asserts. 

The  case  would,  indeed,  have  been  different  if  Mr.  Mac  Whorter 
had  proved  what  he  had  previously  asserted,  with  respect  to  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  divine  name  being  deficient  in  originality.  This, 
however,  he  certainly  has  not  done.  He  has  not  indicated  a  single 
author  who  had  propounded  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  divine  name 
in  the  Pentateuch,  corresponding  with  that  given  by  me  in  this 
Journal  in  Jan.,  1854,  nor  has  he  mentioned  any  other  source  than 
my  article  from  which  he  could  have  derived  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental positions  which  I  more  particularly  mentioned  : — (1)  that  the 
divine  name  owed  its  origin  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  pre- 
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diction  of  Oon.  iii.  15 ;  (2)  that  it  possessed  a  directly  Messianic 
siguification ;  (3)  that  it  denoted  at  first  an  expected  human  deliverer. 
But  while  he  does  not  do  this,  he  speaks  of  the  rendering  of  the 
name  mrr  by  "He  will  be,"  or  "He  who  will  be,"  as  though  I 
claimed  to  be  the  first  who  had  proposed  it.  Certainly,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  claim  in  my  letter  in  the  April  /.  8,  L, 
The  name  was,  in  fact,  rendered  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Geddes  (in  the 
last  century),  as  the  following  extract  from  his  translation  of  Exod. 
iii.  will  shew : — "  Again  Moses  said  to  God  :  '  Lo !  if  on  my  going  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  saying  to  them:  *The  God  of  your 
fathers  hath  sent  me  to  you  ;'  they  should  say  :  *  What  is  his  name  ? 
what  shall  I  say  to  them  ?*  God  answered  Moses,  saying :  *  I  will 
BE  WHAT  I  WILL  BE !'  *  Thus  then,'  said  he,  '  Thou  shalt  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel :  I  will  be  hath  sent  me  to  you.'  Again  God 
said  to  Moses :  *  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel :  *  He 
THAT  will  be,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  to  you.'  This 
shall  be  my  name  for  ever ;  and  this  my  memorial  from  generation  to 
generation."  So  also  in  Exod.  vi. :  "Again  the  Loed  spoke  to 
Moses,  and  said  to  him :  *  I  am  the  Loud  ;  who  manifested  myself  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  as  God  the  Omnipotei^t  [8h(idt] ; 
but  my  name  Ieye  [^He  that  icill  5e],«  to  them  I  did  not  manifest." 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Dr.  Geddes,  though  thus  rendering  the  name, 
did  not  give  that  view  of  its  origin,  history,  and  meaning  which  I 
have  proDOsed.  Others,  however,  have  certainly  made  some  approach 
to  what  1  believe  to  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  divine  name.* 

The  late  Professor  Lee,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  e.  v,  tttst,  makes 
simie  statements  with  regard  to  the  name  which  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. He  speaks  of  the  name  as  chosen  by  God  especially  "to  keep 
un  the  memorial  of  his  promised  manifestation  in  the  flesh,"  and 
with  ivsj^ot  to  Kov.  i.  17,  where  the  glorified  Saviour  is  represented 
as  siuing,  "I  am  the  first  and  the  last,"  Dr.  Lee  observes,  "Be- 
fcivniv  is  ivrtainly  made  to  Isaiah  xli.  4 ;  and  there  njr  is  the  person 
dosiiXnatcil  the  First,  etc. :  and  in  truth  the  theology  of  the  Hebrews 
will  adnut  of  this  term  being  applied  to  no  other."  And  in  a  note 
ho  adds,  •*  Frvnu  an  extended  mquiry  instituted  on  comparisons  of 
this  sort,  the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
u\ii:ht  Iv  oolUvtod.  And  it  will  be  found  eventually  that  it  is  quite 
impivs$ible  to  understand  innumerable  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
on  auy  other  view.*''"* 

Mr.  >lao  AVhorter,  however,  points  to  Grermany,  telling  me  that 
if  I  will  **  take  the  tn^ublo  to  follow  up  the  modem  German  school  of 

•  The  worvU  brAoketevi  *rv  Dr.  Oevides**. 

•  Wuh  rv^jvc:  :v>  :ho  important  passage?,  Exod.  xiii.  14.  giren  above  io  the 
tr*r.sl*?5vn\  of  Otsides,  I  niiiY  r^fer  to  the  qnotatioiis  at  page  39  of  Jehovah  the 

•  U  TTOttM  Thus  appear  thai  IV  l.ee  v»&s:aex«d.  that  at  a  foture  time  a  great 
ao.vaiuv  would  be  K-,aae  ia  the  apprNratios  to  Christ  <»f  nissages  in  the  Old 
IV^sattKn:  which  speaks  ot  /,-  v^i.*. 
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Hebrew  criticism,"  I  shall  be  "  forced  to  the  conclusion"  that  his 
work  is  "  as  truly  a  modification  of  the  views  of  these  critics"  as  I 
suppose  it  to  be  of  my  own.  No  German  scholar,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  had  given  an  interpretation  of  the  divine  name  so  nearly 
resembling  mine  as  did  those  of  Drs.  M.  Baumgarten  and  Delitzsch. 
The  former  had  said  in  his  Theolog.  Comment,,  that  pnrr  is  not  He 
who  is,  but  He  who  will  be  ("nicht  der  Seiende,  sondem  der, 
welcher  sein  wird"),  and  that,  since  there  is  in  the  New  Testament 
the  present  God,  the  name  here  vanishes,  except  in  the  trace  still 
found  in  the  Apocalyptic  o  ipxo/iievo^  (i.  4,  8;  iv.  8).  The  view  of 
Delitzsch,  as  expressed  in  his  Die  Genesis  Ausgelegt,  1852,  p.  23, 
was  not  identical  with  that  of  Baumgarten,  though  resembling  it. 
Delitzsch  does  not  appear  to  have  approached  so-  nearly  to  the 
directly  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  divine  name,  notwithstand- 
ing his  explanation  of  it  as  denoting  "  in  one  word,  God  the  Ee- 
deemer"  ("mit  Einem  Worte:  Gott  der  Erloser"),  and  the  state- 
ment in  his  Si/mholcB  ad  Psalm,  illustr,,  "  Incarnatio  pro  nominis  mrr 
explicatione  habenda  est ;  nam  qua  de  causa  et  quo  consilio  Deus  in 
V.  T.  Jehova  nuncupetur  in  facie  Jesu  Christi  elucescit,"  p.  29,  note. 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  three  positions  which  I  before  mentioned 
were  contained  in  the  works  of  Baumgarten  and  Delitzsch  to  which 
I  have  referred.  If  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Mac  Whorter  was 
acquainted  with  the  views  expressed  in  these  works,  he  could  not 
have  obtained  from  them  these  positions.  He  cannot,  I  imagine, 
find  a  secure  place  of  refuge  even  in  "  the  modern  German  school  of 
Hebrew  criticism." 

That  others  had  previously  maintained  the  close  connection  of 
the  divine  name  with  redemption  and  the  Eedeemer,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  allow.  None,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  shewn  the  true 
cause  of  this  connection,  or  had  obtained,  what  I  believe  to  be,  the 
key  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  name 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch. 

With  regard  to  the  resemblance  between  what  was  said  in  my 
article  and  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  expressed  in  his 
section  on  the  "  Man,  Jehovah,"  I  admit  that  there  was  so  far  a 
resemblance  that  I  quoted,  with  acknowledgment,  from  Dr.  Pye 
Smith's  reasoning.  On  this  question,  however,  I  based  a  conclusion 
widely  different  from  the  inference  which  was  given  by  that  respected 
theologian, — that  our  first  parents  believed  that  the  seed  of  the 
prediction.  Gen.  iii.  15,  "  would  be  a  child  of  man,  and  that  they 
had  an  obscure  but  yet  strong  impression  that,  in  some  unknown 
and  mysterious  sense,  he  would  be  described  as  *  the  man,  Jehovah ;'  " 
and  also  that,  without  imputing  to  them  "  the  gross  conception  that 
their  infant  was  actually  their  great  Creator  and  Sovereign,"  we  may 
yet  suppose  that  it  suggested  "  an  indefinite  idea  of  something  con- 
nected with  the  Divine  Being  in  a  way  utterly  unexampled  and 
unknown."** 

**  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.      Fourth  edition.     Vol.  i.,  pp.  15C,  157. 
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I  must  maintain,  then,  that  Mr.  Mac  Whorter  took  from  m*^ 
article  the  positions  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  those  without  whici" 
his  article  and  book  could  not  have  been  written.  He  has  indicate^ 
no  other  author  from  whom  thej  could  have  been  derived.  And  ^Q 
the  January  J.  8,  i.,  he  asserts  at  least,  that  in  his  preface  he  hs^ 
"  expressly  disclaimed  originality  in  respect  of  any  fact  or  interpr*-** 
tation  brought  forward." 

It  would  appear  from  what  Mr.  Mac  Whorter  says  in  his  1^^ 
communication,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  prolong  the  controver^^. 
And  on  my  part  I  have  no  desire  to  continue  it  ftirther.     I  have  ik^^ 
it  is  true,  noticed  particularly  all  the  assertions  contained  in  fttef}. 
Mac  Whorter's  last  letter.     I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do    go. 
If  what  I  have  called  the  directly  Messianic  interpretation  of  ±he 
divine  name  should  be  hereafter  accepted  by  theologians  generaZ7jr 
the  origin  of  this  interpretation  may  possibly  come  under  considers- 
tion.     I  certainly  feel  no  anxiety  concerning  the  decision  which  may 
then  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mac  Whorter, 
his  article  and  his  book. 

Thomas  Ttleb. 

London,  Augmt  8,  1865. 


THE  CANAANITES  IN  THE  TIME  OF  DEBOEAH. 

In  the  article,  "  A  Voice  from  Egypt,"  in  the  last  Number  of  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  at  p.  276,  the  writer  says  that  we 
have  "  sure  proof"  from  Scripture  of  the  effeminacy  of  some  of  the 
nations  of  Syria  about  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  Kameses  H.  in 
that  country,  because,  in  the  story  of  Deborah,  "  it  is  said  emphati- 
cally in  the  Book  of  Judges,  that  the  Canaanites  were  conquered 
*  hy  the  hand  of  a  woman ;'  "  and  immediately  afterwards  he  speaks 
of  "  the  overthrow  of  Jabin*s  host  f  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.' " 
As  the  same  argument  was  introduced  into  the  author's  able  work, 
Revelation  and  Science,  published  some  years  ago,  he  is  no  doubt 
satisfied  of  its  soundness.  To  my  mind,  however,  the  circumstances 
as  recorded  in  the  Biblical  narrative  scarcely  bear  out  Mr.  Savile's 
deduction. 

Nothing  material,  perhaps,  can  be  inferred  in  favour  of  the  wa^ 
like  habits  of  the  Canaanites  from  the  general  statement  that  Jabin 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  that  h«  "  mightily  oppressed" 
the  children  of  Israel ;  because,  though  such  expressions  indicate  the 
character  of  a  powerful  and  military,  rather  than  of  a  weak  and 
effeminate  nation,  these  ideas  are  but  relative,  and  depend  for  their 
value  in  anv  given  case  on  the  comparative  characteristics  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  particularly  of  the  enemies  with  whom  the  nation 
has  to  contend. 

But  in  the  history  of  Deborah  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
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militarj  power  in  general  of  the  king  of  Canaan  and  Sisera  as  its 
official  representative,  and  the  same  Sisera  viewed  personally,  though 
invested  with  the  prestige  and  importance  of  commander-in-chief. 
0/  the  former  we  are  not  told  that  it  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  but  the  expressions  are  throughout  of  another  kind.  For 
example,  "  I  will  draw  unto  thee  (Barak)  to  the  river  Kishon,  Sisera, 
the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots  and  his  multitude; 
and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  Here,  Sisera,  though  men- 
tioned by  name,  is  evidently  not  truly  individualized,  but  regarded 
as  the  hcAd  of  the  host,  iust  as  we  usually  speak  of  armies  in  the 
field  under  the  names  of  their  generals,  and  as  it  were  identified 
with  them.  In  the  same  sense  again,  "  IJp ;  for  this  is  the  day  in 
wiiich  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand."  "  The  Lord 
discomforted  Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host,  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  before  Barak."  "Barak  pursued  after  the 
chariots  and  after  the  host,  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  there  was  not  a  man  left."  "  So  God 
subdued  on  that  day  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan  before  the  children 
of  Israel.     And  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  prospered,  and 

Srevailed  against  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan,  until  they  had  destroyed 
abin  king  of  Canaan." 

So  far,  then,  the  conquest  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  Sisera  as  the 
representative  of  their  military  power  is  attributed  to  the  forces  of 
Israel  and  their  representative,  Barak ;  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  armies  being  overbalanced  by  the  promise  and  blessing, 
and,  not  improbably,  also  by  the  active  intervention,  of  God.  This 
latter  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  those  words  of  Deborah's  song, 
"  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.  The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon."  It  mav  be  alluded  to  in  the  words,  "  Is  not  the 
Lord  gone  out  before  thee?"  Also  in  "The  Lord  discomfited 
Sisera,"  et<;. ;  an  analogous  expression  to  that  applied  to  the  former 
total  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  which  presents  several 
points  of  resemblance  to  this,  "  The  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

It  is  Sisera  as  an  individual  (necessary,  perhaps,  from  his  per- 
sonal renown  and  qualifications  for  war  to  the  military  predominance 
of  the  Canaanites,  especially  after  so  crushing  a  reverse,  but  still 
Sisera  as  an  individual  only)  who  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  **  into 
the  hand  of  a  woman ;"  and,  accordingly,  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
Jael  he  appears,  not  as  a  representative  man,  but  merely  in  his 
personal  character  as  an  isolated  but  eminent  fugitive ;  and  the  same 
aspect  is  carefully  preserved  in  treating  of  his  death  in  the  triumphal 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 

The  only  other  woman  mentioned  as  on  the  side  of  Israel  is 
Deborah  herself;  and  no  one  is  said  to  be  given  into  her  hand. 

I  have  no  intention  of  disputing  the  synchronism  (within  a  few 
years)  of  the  overthrow  of  Jabin  and  the  conquest  of  Eameses,  nor 
the  appropriateness  of  the  emblems  inscribed  on  the  stele,  as  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  feeble  resistance  encountered  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch.  Still  less  have  I  any  desire  to  undervalue  the  corro- 
borative testimony  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  inscriptions  to  the 
veracity  of  Holy  Writ.  Eor  Mr.  Savile's  labours  in  this  direction  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  fail  to 
discover  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  the  correspondence  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  establish. 

John  Walteb  Lea. 


DE.  PTJSEY'S  DANIEL. 


I  OBSERVE  in  Dr.  Pusey's  preface  to  his  work  on  Daniel,  he  speaks 
(p.  xviii)  of  the  "  remarkable  parenthetic  mention  of  the  stars  "  in 
u^enesis,  when  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  of  their  offices  for  our  earth,  there  are  appended  the 
simple  words,  "  and  the  stars,"  as  though  it  was  intended  only  to 
guard  against  the  error  that  this  might  afterwards  be  thought  to  be 
uncreated. 

Such  a  remark,  if  made  by  the  mere  English  reader,  would  be 
quite  natural,  for  in  the  English  Version  the  words  are  parenthetic ; 
but  made  by  a  Hebrew  scholar  it  is  surprising.  Obviously  Dr. 
Pusey  must  mean  by  "  parenthetic,"  independent  on  the  test  of  the 
sentence.  Eor  if  the  words  are  not  independent,  then  whether  they 
are  called  parenthetic  or  not  makes  no  difference, — the  interpretation 
given  by  Dr.  Pusey  is  excluded.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
grammatically  than  that  the  word  D»a3i3n  depends  directly  on  the 
verb  iDT?»,  the  principal  verb  of  the  sentence,  and  it  is  connected  by 
the  simple  copula  with  the  preceding  object.  This  settles  the  point 
until  some  reason  is  given  for  regarfing  the  word  as  independent  on 
'wsr.  Eurther  :  as  this  verb  is  in  the  tense  of  continuous  narration,  it 
is  needless  to  observe  that  this  second  object  cannot  be  referred  to  a 
period  indefinitely  anterior  to  the  first.  There  is  no  reason  from  the 
context  to  suppose  a  parenthesis,  but  the  contrary.  For,  Ist,  the 
mention  of  the  stars  appears  to  be  anticipated  by  the  epithet  d^jtt, 
"  The  two  great  lights  and  the  stars,"  these  being  apparently  the 
subdivisions  of  the  rni«D  of  verses  14,  15.  Together  the,  verses  read, 
"  And  Qod  said.  Let  there  be  lights  .  .  .  and  he  made  the  two  great 
lights  .  .  .  and  the  stars."  The  words  which  are  really  in  some  sense 
parenthetic  or  incidental  are  those  here  omitted.  Bracket  these,  and 
what  appearance  is  there  of  a  parenthesis  in  "  and  the  stars  ?"  2nd. 
The  office  of  the  stars  seems  included  in  those  assigned  to  the 
"  lights  "  to  be  created  in  ver.  14,  "  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons," 
etc.  The  sun  was  for  "  days  and  years,"  the  moon  more  peculiarly 
for  "  seasons  "  (unsno),  but  the  term  "  signs  "  is  appropriate,  espe- 
cially to  the  office  of  the  stars.  3rd.  Verse  17  follows  without  any 
break  in  the  construction,  "  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,"  etc.     Set  what  ?     The  commonest  rules  of  grammar  forbid 
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us  to  exclude  the  immediately  preceding  antecedent,  "  the  stars." 
Even  then  if  the  word  "an  could  be  shewn  to  be  independent  on  xoff* 
nothing  would  be  gained,  since  the  chronological  difficulty  would 
recur  in  ver,  17,  where  it  is  necessarily  part  of  the  object  of  p. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Pusey,  or  any  scholar  who  holds  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  stars  is  only  parenthetically  mentioned,  How  would  it 
be  mentioned  if  not  parenthetic  ?     I  shall  state  how  I  think  the 
.  meajiing  he  finds  in  the  words  must  have  been  expressed.     First, 
either  tm^  or  the  pronoun  vm  being  the  emphatic  word  (on  this  sup- 
position) must  be  expressed  ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  is  indicated  that  a 
previous  creation,  or  at  least  a  creation  at  an  indefinite  time,  is 
i:^ferred  to,  the  verb  must  be  repeated  in  the  preterite,  not  in  the 
imperfect.     Thus  the  clause  would  stand  tnDian  nw  rvm  wm,  as  in  the 
^English  Version.    This  after  all  would  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
"fche  context,  especially  the  connection  with  ver.  17 ;  but  as  the  words 
citand,  it  appears  to  me  simply  impossible  to  exclude "  the  stars " 
from  the  immediate  government  of  «»♦  in  ver.  16,  or  from  the  suffix 
of  orwin  ver.  17. 

Dr.  Pusey's  words  quoted  above  seem  to  imply  that  the  words 
••an  rwrr  are  to  be  considered  parenthetic  simply  because  there  is  nothing 
appended  to  them  as  to  the  first  object  of  the  verb.  If  he  really 
xneans  to  maintain  such  a  principle  as  this,  he  ought  to  give  some 
proof  of  it.  I  would  ask,  however,  whether  the  last  words  in  Exod. 
xii.  29  (nona  -riDa  tei)  are  to  be  considered  a  "  remarkable  parenthetic 
mention  "  of  the  first-born  of  cattle,  and  not  immediately  connected 
'with  a  principal  verb  ?  or  Gen.  xliii.  18,  the  word  lanon,  or  again  in 
Jonah  iv.  11,  the  words  nan  rromi  ?  T.  A. 


DEPAETIJEE  OF  MY  LADY  MAEY. 

The  Qelehrte  Auzeiger  of  Qottingen  for  1865,  p.  1018,  contains  a 
notice  of  the  "Departure  of  my  Lady  Mary,"  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  recently  in  Syriac  and  English.  The  value  of  this  con- 
tribution from  our  learned  friend,  Dr.  W.  Wright,  is  not  overlooked 
in  G-ermany,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  review  of  it  above 
referred  to  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ewald.  Before  proceeding  to 
mention  the  character  oi  Dr.  Ewald's  article,  we  observe  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  have  not  paid  attention  to  such  documents  as 
Lady  Mary's  exit,  that  their  interest  arises  from  several  considera- 
tions.    With  respect  to  the  one  before  us,  we  may  say  : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  published  literature  of  a  lan- 
guage of  peculiar  importance  to  the  Biblical  student. 

2.  That  the  document  is  valuable  as  an  example  of  the  apocry- 
phal writings  of  the  early  Chiu*ch. 

8.  That  it  well  exemplifies  certain  tendencies  to  doctrinal  and 
ritual  exaggerations  and  developments. 

p  2 
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It  is  therefore  valuable  from  a  linguistic,  from  a  literary,  and 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  On  these  accounts  we  are  happy  to 
have  been  the  medium  of  making  it  known  to  the  world ;  and  we 
hope  it  may  help  to  promote  a  kind  of  study  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  this  country. 

Dr.  £wald  believes  that  the  "  Departure  of  Mary"  is  one  of  the 
later  numbers  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  it  can 
hardly  have  been  produced  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  . 
century ;  inasmuch  it  quotes  the  Book  of  Adam,  and  implies  the 
existence  of  the  monastic  system.  After  considering  the  state  of 
Christianity  implied  by  such  writings,  the  reviewer  regards  the  one 
before  us  as  the  basis  of  the  Marian  cultus,  and  other  errors  which 
have  invaded  the  Church  since  the  fifth  century.  This  book  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  three  great  annual  festivals  to  Mary  .are  first 
clearly  set  forth  in  this  book.  The  delusion  which  first  culminated 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  finds  an  initiative  here. 
The  great  influence  which  the  book  exerted  in  old  times  is  shewn  by 
the  number  of  versions  in  which  it  appeared, — in  Latin,  in  Syriac, 
in  Arabic,  and  in  Ethiopic,  as  well  as  in  the  original  Greek,  which  is 
not  yet  printed. 

Dr.  Ewald  next  commends  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  Dr.  Wright, 
the  editor  and  translator ;  after  which  he  critically  examines  some  of 
the  words  of  the  original.  Without  citing  any  of  the  notes,  we 
may  say  that  we  are  particularly  gratified  to  see  so  eminent  a  scholar, 
critic,  and  historian,  pronouncing  so  decided  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  exit  of  Mary,  and  testifying  so  unre- 
servedly to  the  merits  of  the  English  editor  and  translator. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Le  Campo  Santo  de  Pise,  ou  le  sceptictsme,  dialogue  philosophique. 
Par  AuGUSTE  Conti.  Traduit  en  Fran9ais,  avec  une  introduction, 
par  Ernest  Navillb.     18mo.     Paris :  Cherbuliez. 

The  fresh  manifestation  of  scepticism  and  of  infidelity  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  twenty  years  throughout  Europe  could  not  remain 
unanswered.  In  France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  vigorous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  common  enemy ;  and  in  Italy,  where  the 
standard  of  Hegelianism  is  now  unfurled  by  M.  Vera,  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  writer,  Professor  Auguste  Conti,  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  has  contributed  most  efficiently  to  the  triumph  of  sound  doctrines 
in  metaphysics  and  in  divinity.  The  views  of  Professor  Conti  are  not 
known  here  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  a  short 
account  of  them  may  perhaps  prove  serviceable.  In  our  endeavour  to 
explain  them  we  shall  take  as  the  groundwork  of  our  remarks  M. 
Ernest  Naville*s  excellent  little  volume,  which  gives  both  a  lucid  sum- 
mary of  the  Italian  thinker's  system,  and  also  a  French  translation  of 
his  most  popular  treatise,  the  dialogue  entitled,  The  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa. 

In  his  preface,  M.  Naville  begins  by  stating  the  true  character  of 
scepticism,  by  opposition  to  what  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
"  Scepticism,"  he  aptly  remarks,  "'as  such,  is  very  short  lived ;  those 
who  wield  the  weapon  of  doubt,  make  use  of  it  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  new  kind  of  dogmatism  to  that  which  they  attempt 
to  destroy."  In  short,  under  the  deceitful  appearance  of  a  modest  dis- 
trust, we  discover  the  proud  assertions  of  Atheism.  The  necessity  of 
refuting  this  new  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  is  the  more  imperative, 
because  all  kinds  of  endeavours  are  made  by  modern  sophists  to  subvert 
the  truth  and  shake  our  faith  in  it. 

"  Sceptics  are  not  satisfied  with  metaphysical  arguments,  which,  by  the  bye, 
they  use  rather  sparingly.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  whose  natural  results  are  the 
death  of  thought  and  the  enslaving  of  the  will,  is  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
liberty,  of  tolerance,  of  modem  progress.  But  this  is  not  all ;  in  order  to  ensure 
its  triumph,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  most,  opposite  inclinations  of  the  human 
mind.  We  see  some  writers  shedding  Byronian  tears  over  the  loss  of  their 
faith.  They  give  vent  to  their  grief,  coram  populo^  in  the  pages  of  reviews  and 
the  columns  of  newspapers.  Such  tears  would  be  more  touching  if  poured  out 
in  secret  and  in  silence ;  still  they  have  their  power  and  may  be  sincere.  They 
seduce  dramatic  natures  by  offering  to  them  the  temptation  of  occupying  a  place 
amongst  great  disconsolate  beings.  At  the  same  time,  the  sons  of  Voltaire, 
clothed  in  modern  garb,  reserve  for  themselves  the  share  of  laughter.  Disdain, 
according  to  them,  is  the  stamp  of  superior  minds,  and  the  mark  of  thought  nsing 
above  the  common  level.  Accordingly,  leaving  aside  what  is  too  gloomy,  they 
lure  highly  cultivated  persons  by  the  delusion  that  they  are  separating  them- 
selves from  vulgar  people,  from  bourgeoises  natures,  in  order  to  join  the  intellec- 
tual aristocracy  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  doubt,  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  provided  with  the  most  various  weapons,  sallies  forth.     As  a  last  means  of 
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seduction,  sceptics  do  more  than  prophesy  their  own  victory,  they  anuonnce  it  • 
as  an  accomphshed  fact.  We  all  know  what  power  accomplished  facts  have 
over  the  imagination  of  men.  We  find  a  presumptuous  young  writer  just  at  his 
dibvt  in  the  literary  career,  and  believing  on  his  master's  word  that  the  time 
has  come  to  believe  in  nothing,  affirming  resolutelv  that  the  final  victorjr  of 
modem  thought,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  consign- 
ment of  all  solid  and  positive  conviction  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society.'^ 

After  thns  describing  the  character  of  modem  scepticism,  M. 
Naville  ennmerates  its  results.  A  generation  brought  up  under  such 
influences  will  think  of  nothing  but  its  pleasures,  its  business,  the 
material  side  of  existence,  manifesting  the  most  utter  contempt  for  the 
mental  pursuits  of  those  whose  faith  is  strong,  and  who  are  seriously 
in  quest  of  truth.  Or  if  our  sceptics,  in  their  moments  of  leisure,  give 
a  thought  to  literary  pursuits,  it  will  only  be  in  order  to  watch  the  jeux 
desprits  of  intellectual  pretenders  assuming  the  title  of  philosophers, 
whilst  they  are  really  nothing  else  than  clever  and  nimble  mountebanks. 

From  this  dangerous  state  Professor  Conti  wishes  to  rescue  us,  and 
his  dialogue  is  a  successful  attack  against  scepticism.  We  shall  now 
give  as  concisely  as  we  can  the  argument  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  spiritual  life  in  man  expresses  itself  by  feeling,  by  thought, 
and  by  the  will.  Hence  three  fundamental  aspirations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  us  all :  1.  Aspiration  towards  the  beautiful,  object  of  pure 
feeling  raised  above  material  enjoyments ;  2.  Aspiration  towards  the 
truth,  object  of  the  mind ;  3.  Aspiration  towards  the  good,  object  of 
the  will.  Thus  are  produced  science,  art,  and  virtue,  results  superior 
to  human  activity ;  results  in  which  the  mind,  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
physical  propensities,  realizes  itself  according  to  its  own  nature.  Man- 
kind, considered  as  a  whole,  obeys  the  impulse  which  urges  it  on  in 
quest  of  science  and  of  art,  and  makes  it  long  for  the  supreme  good. 
There  are,  however,  and  there  always  have  been  discouraged  minds, 
and  likewise  professed  theoricians,  ready  to  assert  that  man's  lofty  pre- 
tensions are  vain,  and  his  pursuits  fruitless.  Sceptics  call  everything 
in  question ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  doubt  and  scepticism 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  If  we  wish  to  make  true  progress, 
if  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  nature  and  our  position  here, 
we  shall  always  suspect  the  perfection  of  our  knowledge,  we  shall  be 
constantly  careful  to  elevate  and  purify  our  thought,  by  bringing  it 
nearer  the  source  of  all  light.  We  may  say  that  real  and  healthy 
development  in  all  things  depends  upon  our  feeling  conscious,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  perfection  of  the  end  towards  which  we  are  aiming, 
and  on  the  other,  of  the  relative  imperfection  of  the  means  at  our 
disposal.  Now  scepticism,  consisting,  as  it  does,  in  the  unwarrantable 
assertion  that  the  true  and  the  good  are  unattainable  by  us,  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  the  doubt  which  arises  from  diffidence  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection.  Whilst  this  is  always  characterized  by  modesty, 
that  is  invariably  associated  with  pride ;  it  leads,  as  a  final  result,  to 
the  destruction  of  thought,  the  elimination  of  art,  and  the  ruin  of 
morality :  we  must,  therefore,  not  only  not  yield  to  it,  but  examine  it, 
sift  it  with  all  the  care  it  requires,  and  expose  its  serious  errors. 
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The  sceptic  does  not  attempt  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  facts  imme- 
diately revealed  by  conscience ;  he  merely  says  that  man's  aspirations 
to  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  have  no  corresponding  object ; 
and,  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  refute  him,  our  task  will  be  to  prove 
that  we  can  indeed  realize  the  cravings  of  our  heart.  We  must  notice 
that  the  love  of  truth  is  not  a  simple  fact ;  it  is  a  relation  with  two 
terms,  the  one  being  the  mind  of  man,  whilst  the  other  is  truth  itself. 
This  relative  character  of  the  fact  is  as  certain  as  its  very  existence ;  if 
you  allow  that  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  desire  it  and 
seek  after  it,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  maintain  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  it.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assert  that  we  are  seeking 
something  of  which  we  cannot  form  the  slightest  conception,  or  that  we 
love  we  absolutely  know  not  what.  But  the  sceptic  may  perhaps 
answer  that  the  object  which  our  mind  is  in  quest  of,  consists  of  merely 
subjective  ideas  residing  in  ourselves.  We  reply  in  the  negative ;  the 
idea  is  not  the  object  of  our  thought,  it  is  the  relation  between  the 
thought  and  the  object ;  in  other  terms,  it  is  a  means  whereby  we 
arrive  at  knowledge.  The  same  argumentation  applies  exactly  to 
»sthetics  and  to  ethics ;  its  soundness  can  be  denied  only  by  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  and  the  pretensions  of  scepticism  are  thus  completely 
refuted. 

We  proceed  further  now,  and  we  say  that  the  three  fundamental 
aspirations  of  our  soul,  which  we  have  just  described,  are  more  than 
real,  they  are  indefinite.  Our  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  take  one 
example,  knows  no  limits.  Every  answer  given  to  one  of  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  mind  produces  new  questions  which  puzzle  us  quite 
as  much  as  the  preceding  ones  did.  The  curiosity  of  the  mind  may  be 
numbed  through  the  tyranny  of  material  instincts;  but  when  once 
aroused,  it  becomes  insatiable.  And  as  the  same  indefinite  character 
belongs  to  the  other  elementary  tendencies  of  our  nature,  so  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  thought,  our  feeling,  and  our  will  correspond,  not  to  an 
indefinite  reality,  the  conception  of  which  is  contradictory,  but  to  a 
positively  infinite  one,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  indefinite  realization 
of  things  together  with  their  absolute  and  eternal  reasons.  Thus,  to 
quote  M.  Naville,  the  three  great  luminaries  which  light  up  our  soul 
ascend  to  God  as  to  their  origin.  We  may  grant  to  the  sceptic  that 
God  cannot  be  demonstrated :  but  he  manifests  himself  as  the  object 
of  all  spiritual  life.  History  indeed  proves  conclusively  to  us  that 
reason  is  sometimes  obscured,  and  therefore  unable  to  see  God ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  veil  has  been  removed,  he  appears  as  the  absolute  source  of 
all  light.  He  is  the  Universal  Key  to  all  problems ;  the  constitution 
of  our  reason,  the  arrangement  of  our  faculties,  are  explained  and  made 
manifest  in  him. 

Here  the  sceptic  meets  us  again.  We  know,  he  says,  objective 
realities  through  the  relations  which  we  have  with  them ;  these  rela- 
tions, therefore,  are  all  we  know  about  objective  realities,  and  as  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  our  spiritual  organization,  we  cannot 
possibly  know  whether  our  thoughts  express  the  laws  of  our  nature  or 
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the  constitntion  of  objective  realities.  In  ansTV'er  to  this  difficulty,  we 
need  only  say  that  the  knowledge  of  any  reality,  independently  of  a 
subject  duly  qualified  to  know  it,  is  nothing  but  an  absurdity,  and  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  our  adversaries  would  oblige  us  to,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  truth.  The  relations  of 
beings  one  to  another  are  determined  by  Him  who  has  made  these 
beings.  Each  creature  in  the  universe  has  been  constituted  in  his  own 
nature,  with  reference  to  the  position  he.  holds  in  connection  with  the 
rest.  Except  the  Infinite  Being,  nothing  exists  in  itself  or  by  itself; 
therefore,  the  objection  raised  against  us  believers,  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  result  of  a  latent  principle  of  Atheism,  in  which  all  scepticism 
ultimately  ends,  and  with  which  it  is  identical. 

The  last  difficulty  that  can  be  opposed  to  us  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  ''  Yes,  no  doubt,  man  is  thus  organized ;  who  denies  it  ?  H» 
possesses  all  these  aspirations,  we  know  it ;  but  we  say  that  these  as- 
pirations deceive  him,  and  no  one  has  proved  the  contrary."  To  suck 
an  assertion,  as  M.  Naville  remarks,  only  one  answer  can  be  made.  IF 
you  suppose  that  man's  fundamental  organization  deceives  him; — ^i£ 
you  suppose  that  his  reason  invariably  leads  him  to  error ;  that  his 
heart  in  its  most  natural  sentiments  offers  to  him  nothing  but  delusion ; 
— that  his  conscience  whilst  uttering  its  clearest  language,  utters  mere 
fables : — if  you  suppose  all  this,  then  you  conclude  that  the  constitutive 
elements  of  the  nature  of  things  is  a  prey  to  absolute  disorder.  Then 
all  discussion  comes  to  an  end,  all  argument  ceases,  all  our  words  are 
of  no  avail ;  for  to  speak,  to  reason,  to  discuss,  is  to  suppose  the  power 
of  thought,  and  to  acknowledge,  ipsofactOj  that  order  exists. 

Such,  in  a  very  imperfect  rSsum^y  is  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  Professor  Conti,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  Campo  Santo, 
But  the  question  of  scepticism,  important  as  it  is,  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  philosophy,  and  therefore,  if  we  would  know  completely 
the  views  of  the  Italian  thinker  on  our  relations  with  God  and  the 
next  world,  that  is  to  say,  on  revealed  truth,  we  must  apply  to  other 
sources  of  information.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  M.  Ernest 
Naville,  who  is  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  task,  would  translate 
the  Evidenza,  Amore  e  Fede,  which  contains  the  metaphysical  system  of 
Professor  Conti ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  reader  cannot  do  better 
than  study  the  admirable  introduction  prefixed  to  the  little  volume  we 
have  just  been  reviewing.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  contribution  of 
the  highest  merit  to  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  and  a  legitimate 
homage  paid  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italiau  thinkers.        M. 

The  Land  of  Israel :  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Palestine,  undertaken 
with  special  reference  to  its  Physical  Character,     By  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram, M.A.,   F.L.S.     London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 
This  volume  contains  altogether  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  8vo 
pages,  and  abounds  in  illustrations,  including  vignettes,  full  page  illus- 
trations, plain  and  coloured,   and  two  maps.     It  opens  with  a  modest 
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preface,  and  a  list  of  contents,  and  closes  with  an  index  of  natural  his- 
tory, an  index  of  texts,  and  an  index  of  miscellaneous  topics.  It  is 
clearly  and  well  printed,  and  externally  is  a  handsome  book.  The 
quantity  of  real  substantial  matter  is  very  considerable,  as  the  author 
indulges  in  no  rhetorical  flights,  but  is  mainly  intent  upon  a  clear  and 
accurate  record  of  facts  and  observations.  Yet  the  book  is  not  without 
sentiment,  it  is  occasionally  enlivened  by  flashes  of  imagination,  and 
above  all,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  enlightened  piety. 
Therefore  while  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  its  scientific  features, 
for  iw^hich  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  inquiring  minds,  it  is  a 
'Work  which  every  intelligent  person  may  read  with  instruction  and 
satisfaction. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  the  work  of  exploring  Palestine  grows. 
Klgrims  from  time  to  time  jotted  down  their  notes ;  but  they  rather 
left  Lints  to  later  ages  than  real  information  to  any.  Travellers  went 
over  the  land  and  prepared  the  way  for  fuller  investigation.  Explorers 
at  length  increased  and  multiplied,  and  the  map  of  the  land  was  par- 
tially reconstructed.  Tourists  flocked  across,  and  for  the  most  part 
never  saw  beneath  the  surface,  although  ten  days  in  the  Holy  Land 
bas  (with  the  aid  of  Robinson  and  Porter,  and  others)  been  long  enough 
^  oall  into  existence  a  book  of  travels.  Still,  all  the  time,  little  by 
little,  facts  have  been  accumulated  in  sundry  departments,  and  we 
ha^ve  began  to  read  the  Bible  with  much  better  light  than  our  fathers 
lja.<i.  Strange  to  say,  the  natural  history  has  been  specially  neglected, 
y  egetable  and  animal  life,  and  geology  have  had  far  too  little  atten- 
tion. The  observations  of  Shaw  and  of  Hasselquist  more  than  a  cen- 
*1*^J  ago  are  counted  worthy  of  attention  even  now ;  and  the  compila- 
tions of  home  writers  from  divers  sources  shew  how  deficient  has  been 
oxrr-  knowledge  of  "  the  land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,"  and 
0^  the  physical  character  and  productions  of  neighbouring  territories. 

Better  times  are  at  hand,  and  we  gladly  welcome  the  volume  before 

??  ^8  an  excellent  contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.     The  Rev. 

^^*  Tristram,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  in  1863-4,  spent  nearly 

ten  months  in  examining  chiefly  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the 

^'^try.     They  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  basin  of  the  Dead 

^®*  (of  which  an  excellent  map  is  supplied),  and  to  the  country  on  the 

®*®t  of  the  Jordan,  which  has  often  been  visited,  but  never  satisfactorily 

^plored  and  mapped.     The  party  of  travellers  comprised  draughtsmen 

r^^  a  photographer,  a  botanist,  a  naturalist,  and  others,  indeed  all  seem 

iiave  been  gentlemen  of  scientific  tastes,  and  with  the  requisite 

^^^^sure  of  enthusiasm.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  in 

tK      ^®8^^*^°&  volume  is  new,  or  that  nothing  remains  to  be  told,  but 

£  .^^^  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  works  about  Palestine,  cannot 

^*  to  see  that  this  embodies  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  valuable 

^^^"^  trials.     The  consequence  will  be,   that  the  book   will  retain  its 

^'^^e  and  its  honour,  while  mere  moving  panoramas  painted  in  glowing 

lotirs  by  flying  travellers,  will  find  their  level  in  a  much  inferior 

*^^ltion.     If  we  are  not  mistaken  there  is  vitality  in  the  work,  and 
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it  will  not  be  so  sbort-lived,  altbougb  it  mxy  not  be  so  mncb  songbf 
after  at  first,  as  some  otber  more  sbowy  and  pretentious  books,  wbicb 
mainly  consist  of  "leather  and  prunella."  In  regard  to  one  sucb 
book  we  discharged  an  unwelcome  duty  in  our  last.  Mr.  Tristram  ic 
scarcely  to  be  called  brilliant,  racy,  dazzling,  and  the  like,  but  hif 
attainments  in  science,  which  are  of  no  mean  order,  his  evident  ooa 
scientious  regard  to  truthfulness,  in  short,  the  general  furniture  of  hif 
head  and  heart,  give  us  all  confidence  in  him  when  he  is  telling  us  whal 
he  saw.  Nevertheless,  when  he  touches  upon  questions  which  rather 
require  a  critical  faculty  than  anything  else,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  always  equally  successfuL 

We  have  mentioned  the  map  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  we  add  that  tliis 
shews  the  route  taken  by  the  travellers.  The  other  map  likewise  ex- 
hibits the  routes  which  Mr.  Tristram  has  followed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  from  Bsherreh  (in  Lebanon)  in  the  north  to  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  he  struck  out  paths  almost  or 
quite  unexplored  by  Europeans ;  and  we  hope  that  others  may  imitate 
his  example. 

Mr.  Tristram  (a  name  which  may  be  taken  by  our  readers  to  imply 
the  whole  party)  landed  at  Beyrout.  Excursions  were  made  into  the 
vicinity,  and  among  the  first-fruits  was  the  discovery  of  a  mass  of  bone 
breccia,  near  the  Dog  River.  Among  the  fragments  are  teeth  of  an 
ox,  now  extinct  in  Palestine,  and  perhaps  the  reem  or  unicorn  <rf 
Moses  I  Other  teeth  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  northern  red  deer  or 
reindeer,  and  of  the  elk.  It  appears  that  traces  of  these  animals  have 
never  before  been  met  with  so  far  south.  Before  long  it  became  appa- 
rent that  a  rich  harvest  was  in  store  for  the  lovers  of  natural  history, 
and  the  handsome  volume  now  in  our  hands  shews  to  what  an  extent 
that  harvest  was  gathered  in.  It  is  but  what  we  might  be  expected  to 
say  perhaps,  that  the  observations  and  discoveries  in  the  department 
of  natural  history  constitute  the  chief  novelty  in  this  excellent  book. 

Before  leaving  Beyrout  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  character  of  tbe  work  carried  on  by  the  American  mission,  and  the 
result  is  highly  satisfactory.  A  visit  to  Daoud  Pasha  is  recorded,  and 
bexjomes  the  occasion  of  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  that  important 
personage.  From  Beyrout  the  party  proceeded  southwards  along  the 
shore  to  Sidon,  and  after  an  inland  excursion,  advanced  to  Sarepta, 
where  a  night  was  passed.  Tyre  came  next,  and  thence  also  a  diver- 
sion was  made  into  the  interior.  In  due  time  Carmel  was  reached, 
and  was  very  wisely  made  the  scene  of  extensive  operations.  From 
Carmel  the  route  followed  took  in  Nazareth,  Nablus,  and  other  inte- 
resting localities,  and  in  the  end  Jerusalem  was  reached.  The  holy 
city  was  left  behind  for  an  exploration  of  Jericho  and  its  region,  and 
especially  for  an  examination  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  western  shore  of 
this  famous  lake  was  traversed  in  its  entire  length,  as  well  as  its 
southern  extremity.  There  is  no  part  of  the  narrative  more  curious 
and  valuable,  perhaps,  than  that  which  treats  of  these  latter  perform- 
ances.    From  the  Dead  Sea,  the  travellers  crossed  the  hilly  country 
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as  far  as  the  site  of  Beer  Sheba,  whence  they  moved  northwards  by 
way  of  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  again. 

Setting  out  once  more  towards  the  north,  after  a  trip  to  JafiBa,  Mr. 
Tristram  fbund  himself  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  around  which  many 
very  important  observations  were  made.  This  movement  was  followed 
by  another  of  extreme  interest,  into,  the  regions  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  have  been,  and  we  fear  will  for  some  time  remain,  far 
too  little  known.  The  last  excursion  thither  has  added  considerably 
to  our  information,  both  by  giving  us  new  facts,  and  by  correcting  old 
errors.  Returning  to  the  Jordan,  the  party  crossed  the  country  again 
by  Nazareth  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  resumed  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  land.  As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  we  suppose  all  roads 
lead  to  Jerusalem,  for  we  find  ourselves  there  again  preliminary  to 
forther  action  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  elsewhere. 

l^et  again  at  Jerusalem  I  and  by  dint  of  much  perseverance  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  an  exploration  to  the  north  of  Moab,  a  thing  which 
^  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible.     How  little  we 
*^^w  about  the  regions  where  Reuben  and  Gad  once  dwelt  will  be 
demonstrated  by  Mr.   Tristram's   ominous  words :    "  Even  Van  de 
vel^e's  map  is  on  this  side  of  Jordan  hopelessly  incorrect."     He  adds 
tha.t  unfortunately,  and  we  would  say  unaccountably,  he  was  unpro- 
^d^  with  instruments  to  take  observations  or  accurate  bearings  I    Yet 
"lia  excessively  interesting  region  is  that  of  Nebo  and  Pisgah,  of  Rab- 
*if^fc,  and  of  Heshbon,  of  Gilead,  and  of  Bashan.    Many  a  time  have  we 
^S'lied  over  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  shrouded,  and  we  welcome 
®^^ry  ray  of  light  which  falls  upon  it.     We  are  therefore  very  thankful 
^  ^r.  Tristram  for  what  he  has  done. 

At  last  the  Jordan  was  reached  and  crossed,  and  the  travellers  were 
^^€  more  in  "  sweet  Galilee,"  and  not  long  in  making  their  way  to 
^^sareth,  where  every  Christian  must  feel  at  home.  The  next  few 
JJ^^^ks  were  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  district  between  the  sea  of 
^^Vierias  and  southern  Hermon,  after  which  the  track  led  by  south- 
eastern Lebanon  over  to  northern  Hermon,  and  on  to  Damascus.  Sub- 
*^<luently  the  party  went  by  way  of  Baalbek  as  far  north  as  Bsherreh, 
^^om  which  they  wended  along  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  to  Bey- 
^'^"Ot,  and  there  terminated  their  long,  laborious,  and  most  useful  wan- 
iermgs. 

A  complete  itinerary  would  shew  that  the  party  touched  or  investi- 
S'^ted  a  much  larger  number  of  interesting  and  important  sites  than  we 
'^ve  mentioned.  The  volume  itself  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
things  which  the  archseologist  and  the  topographer  will  be  glad  to  see  ; 
^^*  We  repeat  that  the  scientific  elements  are  those  which  are  most 
prominent,  varied,  and  valuable.  The  geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the 
Jiaturalist  will  find  themselves  in  possession  of  facts  with  which  they 
?^®fe  previously  unacquainted.  Flora  and  fauna,  heretofore  not  observed 
J^  the  country,  have  been  collected,  and  these  as  well  as  many  already 
^^^vn  are  assigned  to  definite  localities,  so  tha*r^e  both  know  what 
^^y  are,  and  where  they  have  been  met  with.     The  department  of 
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entomology  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  well  represented  as  we  could  ha^ 
wished,  but  that  of  fishes  has  been  attended  to.  Birds  and  qaadrupe< 
have  been  particularly  observed,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  veg 
table  productions.  While,  however,  so  much  of  the  text  refers 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  plants,  it  may  be  accounted  an  omission  tfc 
they  are  not  delineated  in  any  of  the  illustrations  which  adorn  t 
book.  We  do  not  wish  to  part  with  any  of  the  illustrations  in  questi^. 
for  although  not  always  excellent,  they  seem  to  have  been  drawn  vv 
more  regard  to  accuracy  than  to  pictorial  effect.  Some  of  the  chrc^T] 
lithographs  are  very  good,  but  they  are  not  of  equal  merit ;  on  lookj 
at  the  view  of  Jebel  Usdum,  for  example  (p.  333),  we  cannot  Je 
asking  which  is  Jebel  Usdum.  But  ^  ubi  plura  nitent,'  as  Horace  sayi 
we  would  not  be  hypercritical.  In  the  present  instance  it  would  h 
unjust,  for  the  volume  has  heen  compiled  in  the  most  careful  and  con- 
scientious manner,  and  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  its  prodaction 
appear  to  have  been  animated  with  one  spirit. 

The  reader  of  Scripture  will  be  delighted  to  meet  continually  with 
passages  which  serve  to  illustrate  or  to  confirm  the  sacred  record.    By 
way  of  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  account  of  the  locality  of  Hazaam 
Tamar,  which  was  certainly  so  called  from  its  palm-trees.     It  is  trae 
that  the  palms  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  by  Pliny,  but  now 
there  is  not  one ;  *'  not  a  palm-tree  now  remains,"   says  Mr.  Tristrim, 
*'  yet  we  found  interesting  proof  of  its  former  abundance  in  this  wady 
in  great  masses  of  palm  leaves,  quite  perfect,  beautifully  petrified  in 
the  rocks,  and  entire  from  the  root  of  the  stem  to  the  last  point  of  tlv 
frond,"     That  these  palm  leaves  belong  to  no  previous  geological  er 
is  plain,  for  our  author  has  just  observed :  "  The  process  of  limestof 
making  is  here  going  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  one-half  of 
tuft  of  maiden- hair  fern  or  of  cane  might  be  seen  growing  while ' 
other  half  was  already  petrified  "  (p.  290).     It  is  very  apparent  f 
the  name  of  Hazazon  Tamar  was  not  given  at  random,  for  the  ^ 
stones  bear  witness  to  its  Appropriateness. 

The  personal  incidents  recorded  in  this  charming  work  are 
ciently  plentiful  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  appetite,  and  what  w 
told  of  the  men  and  manners  of  the  country  gives  to  the  whole 
and  life-like  aspect.  The  glimpses  of  particular  localities  are  brig] 
and  relieved  by  the  perpetual  allusions  to  animated  nature,  as  ' 
to  vegetation. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  most  of  the  points  which  it  has 
necessary  to  mention,  and  our  readers  will  have  learned  that  o 
rest  in  the  work  is  not  only  deep,  but  favourable.     Our  limits 
us  from  pointing  out  its  more  remarkable  passages,   and  equaF 
ua  to  mention  in  detail  the  actually  new  discoveries  here  ' 
Neither  have  we  room  for  extracts.     But  what  we  have  sai 
enough  to  shew  our  estimate  of  the  volume,  and  will,  we  hoj 
some  at  least  to  obtain  it.     It  is  excellent  in  spirit,  intei 
manner,  and  instructive  in  substance,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
for  any  one  to  peruse  it  without  pleasure  and  profit.     Its 
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be  permanent,  and  it  will  be  quoted  as  an  autbority  in  the  distant 
future,  as  the  less  complete  and  more  superficial  books  wbicb  were 
written  a  century  ago  about  these  regions  by  scientific  men  are  still 
appealed  to. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  Examined.  By  the 
Higbt  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.  Part  V.  London: 
Longmans. 

Dr.  Colenso  is  gone  back  to  his  Zulu-land  home,  after  a  very  long 
sojourn  among  us,  and  no  small  amount  of  contendings.  The  ship  in 
which  he  departed  is  called  the  Verulam, — a  name  which  is  suggestive 
in  more  than  one  of  its  applications.  But  whatever  reflections  may  be 
made  upon  the  bishop,  and  whatever  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is 
i^^ard^  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  done  something  to  be  remembered. 
The  Zulu  of  South  Africa  is  as  well  known  a  personage  as  the  mythical 
New  Zealander.  The  work  upon  the  Pentateuch  ("Is  this  South 
African?")  has  been  read  and  discussed  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
The  critical,  doctrinal,  and  eoclesiastical  questions  which  have  been 
''^iHed  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  of.  The  bishop  goes  from  one 
*^^iie  of  commotion  to  another,  and  when  he  reaches  Natal,  he  will 
P*t>bably  be  called  upon  to  try  his  prowess  with  the  dignitaries  and 
^*^Ergy  of  the  South  African  Church.  We  need  say  nothing  of  his 
P^nd&ng  lawsuit  here,  which  will  tax  the  lawyers  and  others  concerned 
^  it,  and  probably  take  a  place  among  the  celebrated  cases  of  our 
^imtry. 

But  leaving  these  details,  let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
portly  volume  now  before  us,  which  far  exceeds  the  proportions  of  any 
of  its  predecessors.  It  symbolizes  the  prodigious  energy  of  its  author, 
who  dated  the  preface  to  his  first  part,  "  London,  Oct.  4,  1862,"  and 
has  dated  this  fifth  "  London,  June  3,  1865."  In  the  meantime  he 
has  found  recreation  in  publishing  an  abridgement  of  the  whole,  in 
translating  and  publishing  a  volume  from  the  Dutch  by  Professor 
Knenen,  and  in  a  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
His  public  labours  have  corresponded  with  his  private  ones,  and  we 
therefore  repeat  that  the  volume  of  six  hundred  and  ninety  pages  now 
before  us  symbolizes  his  prodigious  activity.  It  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  a  long  preface,  a  series  of  twenty-two  chapters,  and  an  appendix 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  In  the  preface.  Dr.  Colenso 
himself  exhibits  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  which  he  says,  he 
leaves  behind  him  ^^  as  a  token  of  farewell  at  ouce  to  his  friends  and 
to  bis  adversaries."  He  believes  that  in  chap.  i.  he  has  proved  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  Joshua  was  written  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
from  which  it  inevitably  follows  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  latter. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Deuteronomist  revised  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Nobody  can  question  the  ingenuity  of  this  process ; 
but  the  shadowy  and  evanescent  phenomena  to  which  appeal  must  be 
chiefly  made,  leaves  abounding  hope  for  any  future  speculator.  The 
second  chapter  resumes  the  question   as   to   Genesis,  and   this,  with 
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occasional  digressions,  is  the  chief  matter  of  the  volume.     What  we 
have  called  digressions,  are  discussions  of  subjects  which  arise  out  of 
the  main  enquiry,  and  some  of  these  are  very  important.     The  one 
which  forms  the  text  of  chap.  xix.  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the 
heading,  "  The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  name  Jehovah."     The  author 
persists  in  believing  that  the   writer  of  Exod.  vi.  2 — 7  intended  to 
record  the  first  origin  of  this  sacred  name,  and  that  his  record  is  not 
true.     He  imagines,  as  some  others  have  done,  that  the  name  was 
unknown  to  Israel  until  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  that  it  was 
actually  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians.     Now  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
name  was  known  among  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that 
it  passed  from  them  to  Israel.     The  alleged  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  demonstrates  it  not,  and  we  are  as  much  at  liberty  to 
believe  it  was  imported  into  Phoenicia  from  Israel,  as  into  Israel  from 
Phoenicia.     Dr.   Colenso   thinks  otherwise,  and  is  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  the  Jews  adopted  a  name  of  the  pagan  sun-god,  as  the 
name  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.     He  even  ventures  to  suggest  that 
to  the  eye  of  the  multitudes  Jehovah  long  continued  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  **  the  chief  deity  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  the  God  of  the 
land."     We  shall  not  go  to  refute  this ;  it  is  surely  too  absurd  to 
require  any  formal  refutation.     It  is  another  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
prepossession  in  misleading  the  mind  of  an  investigator.     Many  addi- 
tional instances  might  be  gathered  from  the  book.     For  example,  onr 
author   says,    "and,   indeed,  we  have   at  least  one   statute   in  the 
Pentateuch  itself  which  eocpressly  enjoins   human  sacrifice"     (The 
italics  are  his).     He  proceeds  to  quote  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (not  xviii. 
28,  29,  as  he  gives  it).      The  passage  in  question  declares  that  no 
devoted  thing — kherem,  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  be  put  to  death. 
So  far  from  human  sacrifice  being  enjoined  here,  there  is   not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  sacrifice.     Let  any  one  examine  all  the  places 
where  kherem  occiu^,  and  he  will  not  find  one  where  it  is  the  appella- 
tion of  a  sacrifice.     And  surely  the  expression,  "  shall  be  put  to  death," 
sufficiently  proves  that  no  sacrifice  is.  meant.     This  is  a  most  serious 
error.     The  reference  is  not  to  a  sacrifice,  nor  to  a  vow,  but  to  an 
anathema,  or  devoted  and  accursed  thing.     The  circumstances  under 
which  men  could  thus  be  devoted  must  be  ascertained  in  other  ways, 
but  the  passages  in  which  the  case  is  alluded  to  are  not  far  to  seek. 
For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  example  of  Agag 
and  the  Amalekites,  who  are  with  their  flocks,  etc.,  distinctly  so  called 
and  dealt  with  [see  1  Sam.  xv.,  especially  ver,  21,  where  the  people 
are  said  to  have  taken  the  principal  kherem  to  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
The  whole  narrative  shews  that  the  kherem  could  not  be  offered  in 
sacrifice].     As  the  objection  is  a  grave  one,  we  add  another  example. 
In  Josh.  vi.  17,  we  read  of  Jericho,  that  Joshua  said,  "  And  the  city 
shall  be  kherem,  it  and  all  that  are  therein  unto  the  Lord ;  only  Rahab 
the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house." 
That  kherem  meant  devoted  to  utter  destruction  is  clear  from  the  entire 
narrative,  and  Achan's  sin  lay  in  retaining  and  refusing  to  destroy 
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that  which  is  again  and  again  called  kherem  (Josh.  vii.  1,  11,  13) ;  on 
this  account  Israel  itself  is  proclaimed  kherem  (ver.  12).  Serious 
blunders  of  this  kind  are  well  calculated  to  diminish  faith  in  the  results 
attained,  or  helieved  to  be  attained,  by  Dr.  Colenso.  His  errors  in 
relation  to  this  one  question  of  human  sacrifice,  including  the  story  of 
Jephthah,  indicate  a  measure  of  rashness  and  haste,  in  excuse  of  which 
it  cannot  now  be  said  that  he  is  inexperienced. 

There  are  some  very  curious  chapters  in  this  volume,  and  we  have 
gone  over  it  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  interest.  We  do  not  think 
the  elaborately  worked  out  theory  of  its  author  will  be  popular,  but  we 
do  think  .that  some  of  his  isolated  opinions  will  be  accepted  by  those 
who  are  in  want  of  a  fedth  different  from  the  old  one.  We  also  think 
that  special  criticisms  and  hints  are  to  be  found  which  deserve  con- 
sideration, and  will  very  likely  be  adopted  by  critics  who  in  general 
differ  widely  from  our  author.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  as 
a  collection  of  materials,  and  as  a  monument  of  a  most  determined 
effo.rt  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  its  credit, 
which  is  much  the  same. 

Minute  criticism  has  gone  on  grubbing,  or  as  poor  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "pegging"  away,  until  it  has  discovered  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  mere  stromata,  patchwork,  medley,  mosaic,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  it.  The  Elohist  and  Jehovist  have  almost  ceased  to  be  mythical 
personages ;  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  into  families,  and  men 
are  to  be  found  who  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  regular 
genealogy  of  them.  Dr.  Colenso  does  not  go  so  far  as  some.  For  the 
Book  of  Genesis  he  merely  supposes  these  writers  and  ages : — 
Elohist  B.C.    1100—1060. 

^Jehovist}       »     1060-1010. 

2nd  Jehovist       „     1035. 

Deuteronomist  „  641 — 624. 
Among  the  portions  of  Genesis  to  which  the  preposterously  modem 
date  of  the  Deuteronomist  are  referred  is  chap.  xv.  throughout.  A 
considerable  part  of  Joshua  and  Deuteronomy  are  assigned  to  the  same 
shadowy  individual.  So  differently  do  men  argue!  The  late  Dr. 
Donaldson,  as  accomplished  a  scholar  in  every  respect,  believed  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  to  belong  to  the  oldest  period  of  the  compilation 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  reasons  advanced  by 
oar  learned  friends  for  some  of  their  opinions  are  too  subtle  to  be 
realized  by  common  minds.  Something  like  the  enthusiastic  author 
of  the  scandalous  Magnificences  de  Marie,  who,  among  other  imper- 
tinences, says,  "  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  of  the  Virgin,  Isaiah, 
calls  her  precisely  Virga  I !  /"  (the  exclamations  are  the  author's,  who 
runs  away  in  rapturous  raving  till  he  almost  falls  into  blasphemy). 
Now  we  have  immense  respect  for  verbal  criticism,  and  we  believe  it 
has  done  and  will  do  great  things,  but  we  have  no  respect  for  miserable 
hair-splitting,  and  cutting,  and  carving  like  that  which  Astruc  made 
famous  a  century  ago,  and  which  Colenso  is  striving  to  popularize  now. 
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As  for  this  b(M^  it  contidiis  very  many  excellent  things,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  author's  theories,  and  it  will  be  useful  as  a  collection  of 
valuable  observations.  Its  fundamental  principles  we  neither  do  nor 
can  accept,  whether  as  regards  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  first 
SLK  books  of  Scripture  or  as  regards  the  dates  assigned  to  them.  U 
this  theory  is  true,  the  Jews  were  the  most  impervious  dullards  in  all 
the  world,  and  the  chief  conductors  of  the  Lord's  worship  were  un- 
mitigated villains  and  impostors.  This  is  the  conclusion  forced  upon 
us.  To  say  a  thing  is  ''  not  historically  true"  is  here  to  say  that  it  is 
false,  and  to  refer  it  to  this  or  that  editor  or  redactor,  is  to  call  it  a 
forgery.  What  reverence  can  be  due  to  forgeries?  How  can  we 
venerate  a  book  which  lies  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of  truth's  God? 
If  we  have  reverence,  it  must  be  for  the  truths  which  the  forgers  have 
put  on  record,  and  this  we  suppose  is  what  not  a  few  would  have  to 
say.  But  is  it  really  come  to  this,  that  our  sacred  Scriptures  fedl 
lower  than  the  writings  of  Herodotus  or  of  Thucydides  ?  and  that  it 
has  been  reserved  for  modem  critical  analysts  to  discover  this  astound- 
ing fact?  As  we  have  said  before,  so  we  say  now,  the  settlement  of 
this  controversy  on  Dr.  Colenso's  principles — ^a  verdict  in  his  favour, 
will  involve  the  loss  of  faith  in  almost  every  book  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  second  portion  of  Dr.  Colenso's  volume,  which  we  have  called 
an  appendix,  consists  in  great  part  of  a  minute  critical  analysis  of 
Genesis,  but  it  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  any  brief  description.  This 
is  followed  by  three  supplementary  articles :  1.  The  Israelitish  origin 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Mecca;  2.  On  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  Psalms; 
3.  On  the  name  Jao,  translated  and  abridged  from  Movers. 

Widely  as  we  differ  from  the  author  of  this  work,  and  mistaken  as 
we  believe  his  criticisms  are,  we  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  his  ex- 
traordinary diligence,  his  admirable  lucidity  of  expression,  his  evident 
earnestness,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  avows  his  most  startling 
conclusions.  Whatever  injury  the  book  may  do,  it  must  and  will 
stimulate  men  to  study  more  carefully  and  closely  the  venerable 
Scriptures,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the  vindication  of  truth  and 
the  honour  of  God. 


The  Handbook  of  English  Literature,    By  Josesh  An<3[us,  M.A.,  D.D. 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society, 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  handbook  is  already  well  known  for 
various  useful  compilations,  among  which  we  will  mention  his  hand- 
'  books  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  English  language,  both  of  which  have 
been  extensively  used.  The  work  before  us  is  a  natural  sequel  to  that 
upon  the  English  language,  and  the  two  contain  an  immense  amount 
of  information  respecting  the  structure,  history,  and  literature  of  our 
native  tongue.  Books  on  English  literature  have  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers  of  late  years,  and  some  of  them  are  of  no  small 
merit,  while  others  are  very  defective.  The  increased  attention 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  other  reasons,  fully  justify  the  production  of 
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the  volume  before  us,  which  in  certain  respects  differs  from  the  rest. 
The  author  points  out  two  of  its  leading  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is, 
that  it  is  80  arranged  as  to  give  a  complete  history  of  each  subject. 
Owing  to  this  arrangement  it  may  be  read  in  centuries,  reigns,  or 
literary  periods,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Such  a  method  is,  we 
should  think,  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  book. 
It  is  also  furnished  with  an  index  of  the  principal  authors,  by  means 
of  which  what  is  said  of  any  one  may  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  other  peculiarity,  and  that  which  gives  it  the  strongest  claim 
upon  our  attention,  is  thus  described : — "  The  author  has  sought  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  moral  tendency  of  many  of  the  works  he 
has  described.  This  process,  carried  through  in  a  spirit  at  once 
generous  and  faithful,  he  deems  of  great  importance.  Literature 
claims  to  be  and  is  one  of  the  mightiest  influences  of  the  age.  Histories 
of  literature  direct  attention  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  works 
which  they  chronicle :  and  surely,  the  moral  quality  of  such  works  is 
deserving  of  some  regard.  Of  course  such  judgments  require  blended 
eandour  and  truth."  We  cordially  subscribe  to  the  principles  thus 
enunciated,  for  books  are  not  only  exponents  of  the  genius  and  learning 
of  their  authors,  but  also  of  their  moral  qualities  and  bias.  A  man 
-who  writes  a  book  sends  into  the  world  what  is  inspired  as  much  by 
Lis  heart  as  by  his  head.  And  yet  critics  and  historians  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  attaching  supreme  if  not  sole  importance  to  intellectual 
features,  unless  indeed  there  be  very  flagrant  and  outrageous  violations 
of  moral  propriety.  But  while  this  is  the  case  with  what  we  may  call 
professional  penmen,  it  is  not  so  with  the  multitude  of  readers  who  are 
very  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the  moral  qualities  of  what  they 
peruse. 

The  periods  which  have  been  fixed  upon  are,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
446—1066 ;  the  Anglo-Norman,  1066—1350;  English,  1350—1600; 
English,  1600 — 1700;  English,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
not  including  living  writers.  The  authors  of  the  different  periods  are 
classed  as  poets  and  dramatists,  historians,  theologians,  and  miscella- 
neous. As  we  have  intimated,  the  authors  are  treated  in  classes,  as 
well  as  chronologically.  The  book  is  so  constructed  as  to  present 
historical  and  critical  matter,  authorities,  lists  of  authors,  and  specimens. 

From  what  we  have  read  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  Dr.  Angus  has 
spoken  truthfully  as  well  as  honestly.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  the 
stage  which  the  Puritans  condemned,  was  by  no  means  a  wholesome  or 
even  a  deeent  institution,  and  in  denouncing  it  as  they  did,  they  simply 
repeated  the  language  which  had  characterized  Christian  writers  from 
the  early  fathers  down  to  their  own  day.  The  legislation  and  literature 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  in  all  ages  is  adverse  to  theatrical  per- 
formances. Whether  the  Puritans  should  have  tried  to  purify  the 
stage,  instead  of  condemning  it  in  totOy  is  another  question.  Dr.  Angus 
is  truthful  in  his  severe  animadversions  upon  the  comic  literature  of 
the  restoration.  Very  much  of  this  abominable  filth  came  out  under 
great  names,  and  is  only  known  by  diligent  bookworms, — the  purer 
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tastes  of  our  age  have  cast  it  into  oblivion.  In  this  we  sympathize,  and 
we  believe  that  licentious  literature  cannot  be  a  harmless  recreation, 
and  if  not  this,  much  more  may  plays  which  involve  low  and  vile 
passions  and  actions  be  injurious.  Many  who  in  their  youth  have 
delighted  in  such  exhibitions,  have  afterwards  loathed  them  as  dan- 
gerous to  purity  of  imagination,  to  say  the  least.  Whether  vice  be 
acted  in  earnest  or  in  sport,  it  can  hardly  be  attractive  to  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  and  a  well-regulated  heart.  Yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  if  vice  were  excluded  from  theatrical  performances,  they  would 
scarcely  be  remunerative.  Vice  gives  the  relish  and  the  zest  to  many 
plays,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  popular ;  and  it  is  much  the  same 
with  the  sensation  novels  of  our  day.  Some  of  these  latter  have 
passed  through  our  hands,  and  we  have  been  amazed  to  find  that  even 
when  written  by  ladies,  they  have  becA  marked  by  characteristics  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind :  repulsive,  we  mean,  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  although  attractive  in  fact,  as  is  shewn  by  the  large  circulation 
which  they  command.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  Dr.  Angus's 
view,  that  habitual  novel-reading  is  mentally  and  morally  injurious. 
False  and  exaggerated  views  of  almost  everything  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  many  of  our  fashionable  novels,  but  so  long  as  the  craving  after 
the  luxury  of  excitement  continues,  so  long  will  novelists  produce  what 
is  asked  and  paid  for. 

Most  historians  of  our  literature,  and  even  our  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, are  wofiilly  deficient  in  regard  to  theological  writers.  It  is 
therefore  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  observe  l3r.  Angus  paying  a 
fair  share  of  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  subject.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  enlarge  upon  this  and  other  commendable  features  of  this  useful 
and  really  excellent  work,  which  we  have  gone  over  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  which  we  believe  will  be  sought  for  and  valued  when  its 
numerous  advantages  and  excellencies  are  *  known.  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  has  done  nobly  in  issuing  so  many  books  of  a  superior 
class  in  departments  of  literature  where  there  was  but  too  good  reason 
for  amendment.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Christian  principle  should  be 
systematically  and  studiously  ignored  in  the  works  of  the  learned ;  it 
is  rather  to  be  desired  and  counted  a  duty  to  leaven  with  such  prin- 
ciple all  books  meant  for  popular  use,  and  chiefly  such  as  are  designed 
for  educational  purposes.  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  hand- 
book, because  we  view  it  as  an  important  and  a  successful,  as  well  as 
decided,  protest  against  the  godless  system  which  would  exclude  moral 
and  religious  elements  from  the  literature  of  general  instruction. 

Daniel ;  or,  The  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Philip  S. 
Desprez,  B.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rowland  Williams, 
D.D.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

That  the  vicar  of  Broad  Chalke  should  write  an  elaborate  introduction 
to  this  book  is  suggestive,  and  leads  us  to  expect  that  Mr.  Desprez 
deviates  from  the  current  exposition  of  Daniel.  The  former  gentleman 
is  already  well  known  in  the  world,  especially  from  his  connection  with 
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Essays  and  Reviews^  while  the  latter  is  also  known  as  the  writer  of  a 
clever  and  ingenious  work  upon  the  Apocalypse.     One  section  of  the 
volume  before  us  has  been  printed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and 
those  who  read  that  will  remember  that  Mr.  Desprez  does  not  regard  the 
Book  of  Daniel  as  having  been  written  at  the  date  usually  assigned  to 
it.     He  believes,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  written  so  early  by  more  than 
four  centuries,  or  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
although  it  may  incorporate  fragments  of  more  ancient  history.     This 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  of  course  a  fundamental 
one ;  for  if  it  can  be  established  that  the  ordinary  view  of  date  and 
authorship  is  so  far  from  truth,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt  a 
totally  different  system  of  interpretation.     For  his  date,  Mr.  Desprez 
relies  upon  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  more  particularly  these  :  the 
diversity  of  language  in  the  book  ;  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  its 
Greek  words  ;  its  style  as  differing  from  the  writings  of  the  captivity  ; 
its  historical  character  as  extending  to,  but  not  far  beyond,  the  age  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;    its  marvellous   narrations   and   historical   in- 
accuracies, which  have  aroused  suspicion  from  the  earliest  times.     That 
it  is  written  in  two  languages  is  apparent,  but  it  is  not  so  apparent  that 
this  favours  the  modem  date.     Its  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon  is  not 
invariable,  and  if  it  were,  would  prove  nothing.     Its  Greek  words  are 
only  about  two,  and  they  could  easily  have  been  known  at  the  time  of 
the  captivity.     The   style   of  the   book   is  peculiar,  but  so  was   the 
character,  training,   and  position  of  Daniel.     Its  historical  range  and 
significance  is  not  made  out  to  be  what  Mr.  Desprez  says.     The  miracles 
are  not  suggestive  of  a  later  date,  except  we  deny  those  of  older  books ; 
and  as  for  historical  inaccuracies,  they  are  not  proven.     Such  is  the 
summary  of  our  conclusions  upon  these  matters,  and  when  we  remember 
the  mass  of  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  advocates  of  the  modern  date  are  wholly  mistaken. 
We  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  author, 
but  we  shall  use  our  own  in  the  few  remarks  which  we  intend  to  make. 
Of  late  years  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  out  in  many  a  storm,  but 
that  it  is  still  uninjured  is  the  conviction  of  very  learned,  thoughtful 
and  good   men.     For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  that  any  result  has  yet 
ensued  from  this  modem  discussion,  except  that  some  parts  of  Daniel 
are  better  understood,  and  that  some  new  arguments  in  its  favour  have 
been  discovered.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  several  writers  of  reputa- 
tion have  repudiated  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  it ;  and  that 
philology,    archaeology,    and   other   sciences   have   been    solicited   for 
arguments  against  it ;  but  to  say  the  least,  the  admirable  defence  of 
which  it  is  capable  ought  to  teach  reserve  to  them  who  are  simply 
incompetent  to  discuss  the  entire  question.     A  mere  dictatorial  repeti- 
tion of  the  ipse  dixits  of  former  writers,  or  the  assumption  that  their 
premises  were  sound  and  their  conclusions  true,  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  criticism  is  particularly  inclined  to  dog- 
matize, and  to  say  that  is  which  only  seems  to  he.     Some  men   may 
have  insight  sufiicient  to  justify  them  in  being  dogmatic,  sometimes, 
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and  this  is  all.  But  why  these  remarks  ?  Solely  because  Mr.  Desprez 
has  forgotten  to  establish  some  of  the  chief  matters  in  his  book.  In 
the  very  first  chapter  he  states,  on  the  faith  of  other  men,  as  facts, 
what  he  has  not  tried  and  is  not  able  to  confirm.  We  have  already 
repeated  the  heads  of  his  argument  for  the  late  date,  etc.,  of  Daniel, 
and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  development  of  those  heads  in-  what 
follows,  will  see  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  This  is  to  be  regretted  in 
one  sense,  but  not  in  another,  for  we  may  suppose  that  if  our  author 
had  had  any  very  good  arguments  at  hand,  he  would  have  used  them. 
We  admit  that  part  of  them  are  taken  up  subsequently,  but  some  are 
not,  and  Dr.  Williams  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  omission. 
Take  the  very  first  point :  "  the  diversity  of  language  in  which  the 
book  is  written.''  It  is  not  enough  to  infer  a  late  date  and  a  compound 
authorship  from  this  fact.  Students  of  our  early  national  literature  are 
aware  of  similar  phenomena  where  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  When 
Mr.  Desprez,  further  on,  finds  numerous  analogies  between  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  records  of  the  Maccabean  period,  he  tells  us  things 
which  are  curious  and  interesting,  but  while  we  admire  his  industry 
and  ingenuity,  we  remain  unconvinced,  because  analogy  is  not  identity. 
The  supposed  inaccuracies  in  the  history  of  Daniel  are  not  of  much 
weight  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  we  prefer  the  direct 
statements  of  Daniel  to  the  dubious  and  uncertain  ones  collected  from 
other  sources, 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  symbolical  and  prophetic  portions  of  Daniel.  We  cannot  help 
feeling,  however,  that  the  positions  assumed  by  Mr.  Desprez  are  less 
defensible  than  those  of  the  critics  who,  like  Dr.  Pusey,  have  accu- 
mulated so  many  arguments  in  their  favour.  The  ninth  chapter, 
*' Analogy  between  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of 
the  New,"  is  worthy  of  notice,  although  we  regard  spme  of  the  details 
,  find  most  of  the  conclusions  as  fanciful.  That  some  analogy  exists 
between  portions  of  these  books  is  undoubted,  and  it  has  o^en  beeii 
Been  that  the  imagery  of  the  former  has  from  time  to  time  been  adopted 
in  the  latter.  Our  Lord's  allusions  to  Daniel  are  considered,  but  it  is 
on  the  principle  that  "  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that,  in  this 
particular,  our  Lord  exercised  a  critical  discernment  in  advance  of  his 
own  age."  Indeed!  If  this  be  tnie,  all  our  Lord's  quotations  are 
without  authority,  and  we  may  feel  justified  in  questioning  his  infallible 
knowledge  in  other  utterances  of.  his  ministerial  life.  Surely  this  is  to 
stand  on  slippery  ground. 

Of  Dr.  Williams's  introduction  we  shall  not  now  say  much.  He 
believes  that  "  Porphyry's  judgment  as  a  critic  in  literature  was  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  almost  any  Christian  Father ;"  as  a  general 
statement  this  is  extravagant,  and  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books, 
absurd.  Why  did  Porphyry  question  the  genuineness  of  Daniel  ?  Ita 
predictions  startled  him,  and  therefore  he  invented  the  theory  that  the 
book  was  forged  by  some  Jew  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
f  B.C.  175-165].     Dr.  Williams  believes  that  "  Porphyry's  opportunities 
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of  information  exceeded  our  own."  But  this  is  not  so  certain :  he  left 
the  East  in  early  life,  and  spent  his  time  afterwards  mostly  at  Rome 
and  in  Sicily,  neither  of  which  was  the  best  place  for  studying  the 
evidences  for  the  Book  of  Daniel.  On  the  other  side  we  have  Christ 
and  the  New  Testament,  Josephus,  Ilippolytus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
several  others,  nor  can  we  find  the  shadow  of  an  objector  to  Daniel 
before  or  after  Porphyry  for  many  ages.  Dr.  W.  goes  somewhat  fully 
into  the  linguistic  question,  and  yet  his  arguments  are  mostly  incon- 
clusive. The  occurrence  of  Iranian  or  Indo-European  words  in  Daniel 
is  curious  if  true,  but  no  objection  to  the  book,  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  it  was  written.  Such  words  can  of  course  be 
made  a  handle  of,  just  because  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
them.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  refute  the 
writer  of  the  introduction  so  far  as  he  has  not  been  refuted  by  anticipa- 
tion. His  remarks  on  the  interpretation  of  Daniel  and  on  several 
other  points  deserve  to  be  read,  but  they  will  frequently  mislead  the 
uninstructed  reader,  although  the  more  experienced  will  not  see  any- 
thing in  them,  to  shake  his  faith. 

We  cannot  enlarge.  The  controversy  on  Daniel  is  not  yet  ended, 
for  the  book  before  us  will  not  end  it.  Two  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  here  combined  their  forces,  and  their  chief  merit  is 
that  they  have  done  their  best.  Several  admirable  works  have  re- 
cently appeared  on  the  other  side  in  England,  and  this  will  not  prevail 
to  nullify  their  influence.  Yet  we  rather  rejoice  than  otherwise  to  see 
this  book.  It  is  characterized  by  features  which  will  enlist  our  sym- 
pathies and  provoke  us  to  enquiry.  It  is  not  a  book  with  which  we 
should  quarrel,  and  it  is  one  which  we  should  commend  to  the  notice 
of  students.  They  will  own  the  right  of  every  man  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  we  here  encounter,  but  most  of  them  will  feel  that  if  this 
is  all,  we  have  not  much  cause  to  fear  for  Daniel. 


Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum,  ex  Codice  Vaticano  Palcestino  de- 
prompsit^  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  Prolegomenis  ac  Glossario  adomavit 
comes  Fr.  Miniscalchi  Erizzo.     Tom.  II.     Veronse:  1864. 

We  announced  the  first  volume  of  this  work  a  year  ago.  As  we  then 
observed,  the  volume  contained  the  original  text,  and  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Jerusalem  Lectionary.  Now  at  length  the  second  part  has 
appeared,  and  students  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  work  will  un- 
doubtedly do  so,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  translation  now 
first  laid  before  the  world  will  have  its  proper  place  awarded  it.  The 
noble  editor  informs  us  that  his  attention  was  called  to  this  Lectionary 
while  at  Rome,  sixteen  years  ago,  when  he  copied  the  manuscript  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  originally  introduced  to  the  notice  of  scholars  by 
Joseph  Assemani  in  his  catalogue,  where  it  was  described  as — 

"  An  aneient  codex  on  vellum,  in  4to,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  leaves, 
in  Syriac  letters,  written  in  Palestine,  formerly  XI.  among  the  Vatican  MSS., 
wherein  are  contained  the  eghgadin  Gospels,  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels  during 
the  courstt  of  the  year,  from  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  to  the  Holy  Sabbath 
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(Saturday)  inclusive ;  also  lessons  for  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection ;  also 
lessons  on  the  festivals  of  saints  from  the  month  of  September  to  August,  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  rite  of  the  Greek  Melchites.  And  the  Gospel  lessons  are  of  the 
Syriac  version  and  dialect  of  Palestine,  but  the  titles  of  the  lessons  are  in  the 
Arabic  language,  but  written  in  the  Syro-Palestinian  letters.  The  MS.  is  very 
rare,  nay,  if  we  err  not,  the  only  one  in  all  the  world ;  for  of  this  Syriac  version 
and  Palestinian  character,  we  have  not  found  any  other  copy  to  be  extant  in  the 
libraries ;  neither  does  any  one  of  the  Syriac,  Greek,  or  Latin  authors  make 
mention  of  it.  It  adds  to  the  inestimable  value  of  the  same  MS.,  that  among 
the  lessons  for  October  8th,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pelagia,  the  penitent,  the  history 
of  the  adulteress  is  read;  also  at  fol.  109,  those  two  clauses  of  Luke  xxii.  17, 18, 
are  contained  in  this  Codex,  which  in  the  common  version  of  the  Syrians,  and  in 
numerous  versions(?)  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  are  wanting." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  MS.  is  not  perfect.  The  work  of  Asse- 
mani  containing  the  above  remarks,  and  his  notes  upon  the  text,  is  very 
rare,  most  of  the  copies  having  been  burnt  by  accident,  and  conse- 
quently the  MS.  continued  ahnost  unknown,  until  Adler  in  1789  sup- 
plied additional  information.  Notwithstanding  this  nothing  material 
has  been  done  to  shew  what  the  book  really  is  until  the  present  publi- 
cation of  Count  Minrscalchi,  whose  prolegomena  give  us  the  parti- 
culars which  we  require,  and  whose  text  and  translation  place  the 
whole  before  the  world. 

The  inscriptions  which  formerly  existed,  and  which  in  part  exist 
now,  shew  that  the  MS.  was  written  at  Antioch  in  1030.  It  has  since 
then  been  retouched  by  an  unskilful  hand.  The  language  in  which  it 
is  composed  is  considered  at  some  length  by  the  editor,  and  is  Aramaic 
with  a  Hebrew  tinge,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Jerusalem 
Targum.  The  observations  upon  this  and  other  heads  are  too  extensive 
to  be  summarized  here,  but  we  may  remark  that  they  touch  upon  a 
number  of  questions  of  considerable  interest  to  Syriac  scholars,  «and 
prove  the  editor  to  be  a  man  of  industry  and  learning. 

The  somewhat  copious  prolegomena  are  followed  by  a  lexicon 
which  all  who  use  the  work  will  find  both  interesting  and  useful.  In 
this  the  words  of  the  original  are  compared  with  the  corresponding 
forms  in  other  Shemitic  dialects,  and  with  the  Greek  when  derived 
from  that  language.  The  lexicon  is  succeeded  by  a  list  of  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels  which  are  contained  in  the  MS. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Tischendorf  procured  some  fragments 
of  a  copy  of  this  same  version,  and  that  others  exist  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  fragments  in  question  are  accompanied  by  portions  of 
Sunday  hymns  from  the  Greek  raenology. 

An  examination  of  the  original  text  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  version  was  not  made  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  MS. 
We  think  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who,  about  the  tenth 
century,  employed  the  corrupted  dialect  in  which  the  book  is  written. 
We  suppose  it  was  not  compiled  from  a  complete  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  simply  consisted  of  the  Lectionary,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  hymns,  and  the  like,  as  found  in  the  other  fragments.  It  is 
undoubtedly  curious  and  important  for  philological  purposes,  but  its 
critical  value  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  text  is  not  great.     At 
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the  time  when  it  was  composed  the  calendar  contained  already  a  very 
large  number  of  saints'  days  and  the  like,  a  fact  which  sufficiently 
proves  it  not  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  embodies  readings  to  be  found  in  much  older  books,  but  this  is  not 
of  itself  enough  to  justify  us  in  supposing  the  translation  a  very  old 
one.  As  for  its  peculiar  readings,  they  seeiii  to  be  mostly  such  as  we 
should  look  for  in  a  version  prepared  without  any  critical  acumen  or 
intention.  There  are  indications  that  the  author  used  and  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Peshito  as  well  as  the  Greek ;  but  this  merely  shews  that 
in  its  preparation  he  consulted  his  convenience.  On  the  whole  we 
repeat  that  its  value  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  philological  than  critical. 
At  the  same  time  the  document  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  it 
well  deserved  to  be  presented  in  its  entirety  to  the  student. 

The  present  edition  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  printed  in  a  fine 
bold  type  upon  stout  paper.  The  editor  has  manifestly  laboured,  both 
in  his  Latin  version  and  in  the  prolegomena  and  lexicon,  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  produce  a  work  of  permanent  value,  and  accuracy. 
Although  sold  at  a  high  price,  as  the  demand  will  of  necessity  be 
limited,  the  editor  cannot  be  repaid  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

If  we  have  not  estimated  sufficiently  high  the  critical  value  of  the 
text,  we  shall  be  sorry,  but  admitting  this  to  be  considerable,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  estimated  too  highly.  Mean- 
while we  gladly  and  earnestly  invite  to  the  work  the  attention  of 
scholars,  who  will  not  fail  ere  long  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
So  far  as  it  has  the  critical  value  of  which  we  speak,  it  may  be  safely 
viewed  as  representing  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  it  has  been  substantially  derived.  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  actual  text  may  be  referred  for  its  origin 
to  the  fifth  century ;  nor  is  this  altogether  improbable,  because  codices 
of  that  age  must  have  been  numerous  at  the  time  when  this  transla- 
tion was  executed. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  editor  has  given  a  facsimile  of 
a  whole  page,  and  of  part  of  a  page  of  the  original  MS.,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  characters  here  used  with  those  which 
more  commonly  occur. 

Jacohi  Isaaci  Doedes  Oratio  de  Ubertate  cum  Theologice,  turn  etiam 
EcclesicB  Christiance  strenue  Vindicanda,  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum  : 
apud  Keminck  et  Filium. 

Tuis  oration  was  pronounced  at  the  Academy  by  its  author  on  his 
retirement  from  office.  The  writer  has  uttered  his  sentiments  in  Latin 
of  unusual  simplicity,  transparency,  and  beauty,  so  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  read  these  pages.  The  principles  advanced  are  such  as 
must  commend  themselves  to  all  enlightened  and  liberal  minds. 
Freedom  of  thought,  expression,  and  discussion  cannot  now  well  be 
denied  men,  in  any  country  which  claims  to  participate  in  the  ideas  of 
modern  civilization.  Those  who  repudiate  this  right  are  isolated,  and 
are  justly  accounted  solecisms  and  anachronisms.     Of  course  liberty 
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itself  has  its  laws,  and  therefore  Professor  Doedes  rightly  says,  "  Om- 
nibus igitor  cavendum  est,  ne  ita  libertati  studeant,  ut  idteri  alter 
obsit ;  cavendum,  ne  ita  tueamur  libertatem  nostram,  ut  nefando  ejus 
abusu  tandem  e£Erenat»  nos  licenti»  tradamus,'' — We  must  not  infringe 
upon  one  another's  liberties  in  the  name  of  liberty,  nor  under  the  cloak 
of  liberty  yield  ourselves  to  licence. 

The  author  demands  the  fullest  liberty  both  for  theology  and  for 
the  Church,  and  we  believe  that  until  this  is  granted  the  cause  of 
religion  must  suffer.  With  regard  to  theology,  the  various  chief 
topics  for  discussion  are  enumerated,  not  without  indications  which 
shew  the  orator's  predilections ;  everything  lies  open  to  inquiry,  but 
for  himself^  he  has  not  been  led  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  some 
eminent  modem  rationalists. 

If  our  space  had  permitted,  we  would  have  given  extracts  illus- 
trative of  the  style  and  opinions  of  Dr.  Doedes,  but  we  hope  this  short 
notice  will  awaken  sufficient  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to 
prompt  them  to  procure  the  pamphlet.  It  is  undeniably  one  of  the 
best  pleas  for  liberty  with  which  we  remember  to  have  met. 

The  second  part  of  the  publication  is  a  '  Rerum  academicarum  enar- 
ratio,'  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  interesting  and  well  expressed. 
We  have  all  the  more  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  Professor  Doedes's 
address,  that  a  notion  is  current  to  the  effect  that  all  the  leading  men 
in  Holland  are  far  estranged  from  the  knowledge  and  love  of  sound 
principles.  Here  is  one,  and  we  know  of  others,  who  clearly  and 
almost  eloquently  sets  forth  some  of  the  most  enlightened  views.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  approve  of  all  his  views,  although  we 
accept  many  of  them  ;  but  we  are  pleased  to  find  so  clear  an  exposi- 
tion of  principles  of  immense  importance  in  relation  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Christian  freemen,  and  to  find  that  the  expositor  is  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  the  great  articles  of  our  faith.  If  it  be  once  assumed 
that  the  true  religion  must  be  the  absolute  religion,  or  a  religion  which 
is  in  harmony  with  God's  truth  in  nature,  we  do  not  see  that  Chris- 
tianity, which  claims  to  be  that  religion,  can  do  otherwise  than  allow, 
invite,  and  command  every  investigation.  This  liberty  of  investiga- 
tion conceded,  we  must  concede  to  every  man  the  further  liberty  to 
walk  according  to  the  light  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  attain.  No 
man  is  or  can  be  his  brother's  judge ;  and  no  man  can  ordain  what 
his  brother  shall  believe  and  practise  in  the  matter  of  religion.  The 
laws  of  religion  are  God's  laws ;  and  for  a  right  understanding  of 
those  laws  and  a  true  obedience  to  them,  every  one  is  responsible  to 
God,  and  must  give  account  unto  him.  Our  duty  to  one  another  is  to 
instruct,  persuade,  and  help  in  every  way,  but  in  religion  it  is  not  our 
duty  to  command  and  to  rule. 

Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte.     Par  F.   De  Saulcy.     Two  Vols.     Paris : 
Didier  et  Cie. 

M.  De  Saulcy  is  an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  his  movements  and  of  some  of  his 
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inferences,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  rendered  important  services. 
The  work  before  us  is  elaborate,  and  has  been  prepared  with  care  and 
got  up  in  a  superior  manner.  Its  letter  press  and  illustrations  are 
alike  excellent,  and  its  contents  are  very  interesting.  Seventy-two 
pages  of  the  first  volume  relate  to  Egypt,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
work  is  occupied  with  the  narrative  of  the  author's  researches  in  and 
around  the  Holy  Land.  M.  de  Saulcy  landed  at  Jaffa,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  a  number  of  observations,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Hebron.  His  next  excursion  was  into  the 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  he  examined  a  variety  of  important 
sites.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  investigated  Jericho  and  the  sur- 
rounding localities.  He-entering  Jerusalem,  he  engaged  in  sundry 
inquiries,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  complete  ransacking 
of  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  the  kings,  where  several  curious  discove- 
ries were  made.  Of  this  transaction  we  have  a  very  detailed  account, 
and  the  author  vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of  something  like 
sacrilege  for  meddling  with  the  monument  in  question.  A  variety  of 
investigations  in  and  around  Jerusalem  are  narrated  at  length,  and 
these  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  topography  of 
the  holy  city. 

When  his  labours  at  Jerusalem  were  concluded,  M.  de  Saulcy  went 
northwards  to  Jifna,  the  ancient  Gophna,  and  thence  to  Tibneh,  the 
supposed  site  of  Timmath  Heres,  where  the  tomb  of  Joshua  is  by  some 
believed  still  to  exist.  The  next  place  of  much  consequence  which 
he  visited  was  Nablus,  and  the  next  after  that  Jeuin  or  En-Gannim, 
south  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Crossing  the  plain  he  went  to  Nazareth, 
and  thence  to  Tiberias,  and  on  by  way  of  Safed  as  far  as  Tyre. 
From  Tyre  he  proceeded  to  Beyrout,  where  he  took  ship,  and  soon 
made  his  appearance  in  Alexandria,  which  he  at  once  left  for 
Europe.  The  time  occupied,  from  leaving  Marseilles,  going  out, 
to  reaching  Paris  on  his  return,  was  from  October  9  th  to  January 
28th,  giving  nine  or  ten  weeks  for  the  work  done  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  country.  We  mention  the  time  because  it  will  shew  that  our 
author  must  not  only  have  been  very  active  in  his  movements,  but 
must  have  been  exceedingly  diligent  in  making  and  recording  his 
observations,  as  well  as  in  preparing  his  plans  and  sketches. 

The  personal  narrative  or  journal  is  followed  by  a  series  of  appen- 
dixes, among  which  are  some  curious  and  valuable  matters.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  list  of  coins  and  medals  found  during  the  excavations  at 
the  tomb  of  the  kings.  These  pieces  are  of  the  most  diverse  descrip- 
tions, being  some  Jewish,  some  Roman,  and  some  of  more  modern 
dates.  With  reference  to  a  portion  of  them,  M.  de  Saulcy  says,  '*  An 
examination  of  these  moneys,  which  were  evidently  contained  in  the 
clothes  of  the  persons  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tomb  of  the  kings, 
proves  demonstratively  that  these  bodies,  which  were  not  submitted  to 
incineration,  are  those  of  Jewish  soldiers  slain  during  the  first  period  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus." 

We  regret  on  some  accounts  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  a  more 
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extended  notice  of  this  work,  and  to  point  out  the  various  items  in  it 
which  invite  discussion.  There  is  in  it  a  mass  of  useful  information, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  this  will  secure  due  attention  from  the  reading 
public.  But  with  respect  to  certain  views  and  proposed  identifications, 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  require  to  be  carefully  investigated,  for 
like  all  enthusiasts,  M.  de  Saulcy  frequently  lays  himself  open  to  criti- 
cism. We  conclude  with  the  expression  of  our  earnest  hope  that  this 
production  may  be  found  useful  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Biblical 
knowledge. 


Consistent  Interpretations  of  Prophecies  relating  to  the  House  ofJudah; 
The  Church  of  Christ ;  The  Romish  Papacy  and  its  Church  ;  The 
Greek  and  Eusso- Greek  Churches;  The  great  day  of  God  at 
Armageddon ;  The  first  Resurrection  and  Millennial  Era ;  The 
Second  Advent  and  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  The  New  Heavens  and 
Earthy  etc.     By  Joseph  Law.     London  :  William  Macintosh. 

A  SOLID  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  when  the 
subject  is  prophecy,  cannot  be  done  justice  to  in  a  short  notice.  The 
copious  title  page  will  suffice  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  handled, 
and  to  shew  that  in  the  author's  judgment  these  matters  are  embraced 
in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  He  undertakes  the  exposition  of  some  of 
the  obscurest  and  most  difficult  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
confesses  with  much  simplicity  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  a  confession 
which  invalidates  his  authority,  for  no  man  can  be  competent  to  ex- 
pound prophetic  Scripture  who  is  not  acquainted  with  its  original 
languages.  A  broad  and  general  survey,  and  equally  broad  conclu- 
sions, are  all  that  we  may  look  for  from  such  a  one.  We  suppose  he 
professes  to  be  familiar  with  Greek,  but  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  a 
critical  familiarity.  What,  for  example,  can  be  said  of  one  who 
observes  upon  avvij'^a^ev  in  Rev.  xvi.  16,  "  The  Greek  original  will 
bear  to  be  translated  either  he  or  they  gathered  them  together?"  The 
latter  interpretation  is  adopted  I  Soon  after  we  are  told  that  "  Arma- 
geddon "  may  "  be  explained  etymologically  either  as  *  the  mountain 
of  gathering,'  or  '  the  mountain  of  destruction.' "  The  highest  authori- 
ties now  admit  that  the  only  question  about  the  name  is  whether  it 
means  "  mountain  of  Megiddo,"  or  "  city  of  M^iddo ;"  our  own 
belief  is  that  it  means  the  city  of  Megiddo  (compare  Ar  of  Moab),  a 
name  readily  used  symbolically  after  what  occurs  in  Zech.  xii.  11, 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Law  finds  abundant  coincidences  between  prophecy  and  Popery 
in  its  principles,  practices,  history,  and  probable  destiny.  We  befieve 
he  has  pushed  some  of  his  principles  much  too  far,  but  let  us  say  that 
he  is  on  many  points  far  more  restrained  and  sober  than  some  of  the 
school  of  prophets  ;  that  in  fact  he  opposes  some  of  the  lawless  inter- 
pretations which  they  have  made  fashionable,  and  this  on  some  points 
of  great  prominence.  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  differences  so  great. 
We  have  never  professed  to  represent  any  particular  class  of  prophetic 
interpreters,  and  have  never  felt  required  to  go  so  deeply  into  the  sub- 
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ject  as  many  believe  incumbent  upon  them.  Mr.  Law  has  laboured 
zealously  to  compile  and  expound  his  prophetic  creed,  and  it  bears 
marks  of  industry,  acuteness,  and  originality  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
and  it  is  assuredly  set  out  in  a  spirit  of  loving  and  believing  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  author  has  a  ready  pen,  and  his 
copia  verborum  is  manifested  by  the  style  of  the  book,  which  is  always 
agreeable,  and  from  time  to  dme  spirited  and  racy.  He  is  hardly  a 
man  to  mince  his  words,  and  when  spiritual  abominations  are  in  ques- 
tion, or  great  themes  are  before  him,  he  thinks  vigorously,  and  as  he 
thinks  he  speaks. 

The  Book  of  Prophecy :  comprising  a  proof  of  the  Plenary  Inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  a  classified  arrangement  of  prophecies  already 
Jitlfilledy  or  in  course  of  fulfilment ;  and  Prophecy  as  ^^the  Testi- 
mony of  Jesus,**  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  the  Church 
and  the  progress  of  Scepticism,  By  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.A.S. 
London:  Longmans. 

The  literary  habits  and  experience  of  Dr.  Smith  are  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  so  is  his  earnest  sympathy  with  Scriptural  truth. 
His  new  work,  now  before  us,  reached  us  too  late  for  that  detailed 
examination  which  we  should  have  liked  to  subject  it  to,  but  its 
importance  is  manifest,  and  what  we  have  seen  of  it  has  impressed  us 
very  favourably.  We  speak  of  its  general  tone,  manner,  and  character, 
for  we  have  noticed  some  matters  upon  which  we  do  not  think  with  our 
author.  He  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided. Perhaps,  as  our  space  is  limited,  it  will  be  best  for  us  to 
exhibit  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted.  Part  I.  is  on  the  nature, 
importance,  and  history  of  prophecy ;  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  the  prediction  of  future  events,  especially  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  The  seven  sections  into  which  this  part  is  distributed 
are  these :  1.  Prophecy  and  Inspiration ;  2.  The  Scriptures  received 
by  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Churches  as  the  revealed  truth  of  God ; 
3.  The  character  of  the  Sacred  Books  in  perfect  accordance  with  their 
claims  to  Inspiration  and  Prophecy ;  4.  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
attested  by  Hebrew  and  Christian  Fathers,  and  by  Scripture  itself; 
5.  The  Nature  and  Character  of  Inspiration  ;  6.  The  Origin,  Progress, 
and  History  of  Prophecy ;  7.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. 
The  second  part  is  on  prophecies  already  fulfilled,  or  manifestly  in 
course  of  fulfilment ;  in  ten  sections :  1.  Prophetic  names ;  2.  Pro- 
phecies referring  to  particular  persons,  or  their  posterity ;  3.  Respecting 
Tribes,  Peoples,  and  Nations;  4.  Respecting  the  Hebrew  people; 
5.  Concerning  the  Messiah ;  6.  Relating  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  7. 
Relating  to  Antichrist ;  8.  The  Mahometan  power  of  Antichrist ;  9. 
Infidelity  an  element  of  Antichrist;  10.  Miscellaneous  Prophecies. 
The  third  part  is  headed  "  Prophecy  considered  as  the  *  testimony  of 
Jesus,'  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  faith  of  the  Churcji,  and  the 
progress  of  scepticism."  The  sections  here  are  six:  1.  Historical 
character  of  the  Bible  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  prophecy,  and  to 
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jffMi^'iftJ  tern  of  Dsrne  Inapinakm:  3^  Propbeej  litt  lesshotmr  c€ 
Jtsmz  4.  IW  VafliaiuB/   «f  Jesis  ia   i^^sskn   Sft  liifr  &iili   cf  tiie 

win  be  icmui.'rerj  vsefd  &r  ivfenenee. 

We  jlao^«beriffE«iv««f  tibek^^rfac^&ni&ii  cmai^fSBBKt  erf"  tke 
prapbecies  if  lier  are  »  ht  liev^  SKiBfiSfeescnhr.  T^isre  ii  aim  3B«e^ 
ID  cffiBiMeMd  ia  dK  istra^ixska  «f  ^gawawg  i^ua  aiie  aammuM 
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iapic  c€  wpindoBi.  «s  viock  prophenr  tktrcws  ii&  Sniie  Bgte  For 
■■a T  perasfltt  tke  iafnoB  «f  a  praaieal  etonenet  mM  ke  aa  jJi  wfl  i^^il  ; 
kada  6r  tke  pwfwhr  siafl  sbbb  s»  ivqpKre  liais  aeai  Lsrl  iitiak  ■!  i 
«eei  BM  dffecft  to  iL  TW  «kcMg!>  the  «Kfe^  aai  ake  ifiiii  rf  Am 
fVr¥P"*f'^*f'¥  ikercive  iq»  •osr  Mf^\mt  ■!  ^<cnr  « 
coH^cSled  to  express  •nr  ic^iit  ikait  aasksrs  Twm  to  f^Eft 
ikflS  viskflHH  irasem  «r  kiBJag  »  tkor  Jkinwu  tkqr 

r  tkeir  JBiagiw       Dr.  Sofik  k  «£  ■wnkei  eboL     Ik: 

rf  toofcragjaaia  Ms  tretned  TpgaiK  w^  fa- >■§  girf  aeme.      BMk 

~  jnficidSf  ia  kii  ^saesaaaat&  -af  liie  eaie.     OttasMBcaflr  Mi 
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fmykcLy-     FerM^  Dr.  Sniik  kas  aat  skeviK  i^ 
a  Bnina^Ms  spkore^  aai  leaiiie  to«ikers  tke  l 
«r  ike  Je^t^   tke  MSuBodaBSL  tke  first  Rtaanceska^   tke 
^leat  nwmiBir,  aai  »  lioRk.     S«»  ikr  jfiran 

asw  Tke  aark  is  aac  a  vautASSmm  «r  icriaaa  «f  I>r.  Keisk's.  aai 
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tivaKii  wiA  ffraiTJAfliakBe  knrk*.  kot  tk»  aaa  aeEessanr  if  tke 
aggetoke  oMAiiai  aiskai  aay  t^aLBMa&5e  kgqnafe.     Heaeetkel 
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ai£T  ikar  to  ar  skas  tke  a&aBcaskas  m^  aaaaOrr  ftaL  ami  «tea  ^vvrr 

jtAIms.  SeeEBms  sevea  aai£  eia^kt  ^f  tke  ^seissBEii  pa^L  :c£aBkis'  ta 
AimaiifciJBUi  aoii  IbkaaKBeifamfliL.  toiBck  s^wb.  •^aescam^  >iK  akoek  a  laun 
auamnn  4f  lakoar  kas  knoL  exaeaAeiL  De-.  Snn'rA  ttmfi^  bftck  I^fail  ami 
IftsoaBxzxse&BL  «crv9  liicetouf  n  ike  N<fw  Ti'  iiiHiu'iir  amc  ke  k  < 
diesar  as  to  She  seesdeaL  jrawTgJtgf  -^  satfen.  imnesw  As  w«  kave  : 
a«:  eaaiiiic  apgg**fe  (sf  a&  i&ac  v«  !tm£  ra  tae^  ^iwk.  ami  a«  wk  F 
BteR  akk  ic  aai  to  tfrnmmifnti  k  to  ^iiar  7«ii&sr&. 
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Thoughts  at  Seventy-nine,  By  the  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion,'' 
"  An  Autumn  Dream,"  "  The  Christian  Harp,"  etc.,  etc.  London  : 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.     1865. 

The  first  essay  in  this  sm^l  volume  is  headed  "  Theism,"  its  object 
being  to  shew  that  Christian  Theism  is  superior  to  the  merely  philoso- 
phic. The  second  essay,  "  The  image  of  the  invisible,"  is  a  considera- 
tion of  the  person  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  third  essay, 
"  On  New  Testament  precepts,"  involves  an  examination  and  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  The  last 
essay  is  on  "  Conscience  and  its  perversions."  A  number  of  metrical 
prayers  and  translations  follow,  and  the  book  concludes  with  "  thoughts 
on  sundry  topics."  The  composition  shews  it  to  be  the  production  of  an 
active  and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  while  the  tone  of  the  work  is 
healthy  and  Christian,  its  contents  are  fitted  to  interest  and  profit  the 
reader. 


The  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe.  Being  a  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  English  Old  Testament.  In  Three  Vols. 
Vol.  II.,  2  Samuel  to  Psalms.  London:  Whitfield,  Green  and 
Son. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  we  find 
this  volume  characterized  by  similar  features.  It  is  a  revision  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  occasional  explanatory  or  illustrative  glosses. 
The  text  is  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms.  Some  of  the 
renderings  are  improvements,  but  others  we  cannot  adopt.  When  the 
work  is  completed  we  shall  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully.  Meanwhile, 
we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  earnest  student. 


The  Righteousness  of  God,  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Destiny  of  the  Human  Race." 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1865. 

The  first  part  of  this  small  work  is  an  interesting  endeavour  to  shew 
the  course  and  connection  of  the  apostolic  argument  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  author  believes  that  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
mentioned  in  chap.  i.  17  of  the  Epistle  denotes  ^^  His  equity  towards 
us."  The  second  and  larger  division  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  four 
appendixes,  on  human  ignorance  of  divine  things,  on  future  retribu- 
tion, on  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  on  a  promised  restoration.  The 
important  matters  thus  indicated  enter  deeply  into  the  domain  of 
theology,  and  therefore  personally  interest  us.  It  would  not  be  fair 
for  us  to  say  we  agree  with  all  that  is  advanced ;  very  far  from  it,  but 
the  writer  handles  his  themes  with  a  consciousness  of  their  gravity, 
and  although  certainly  somewhat  of  a  speculative  turn,  he  is  earnest 
and  religious.  We  notice  with  some  regret  that  the  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  future  of  man,  which  were  advanced  in  his  "  Destiny  of 
the  Human  Race,"  are  repeated  here ; — if  we  abandon  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  only  state  of  probation,  and  that  what  we  are  here  deter- 
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mines  what  we  shall  be  for  ever,  we  shall  leave  certainty  for  un- 
certainty. Nor  can  we  believe  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consequences  of  a  doctrine ;  for  if  the  consequences  of  a  doctrine  are 
not  good,  we  must  suspect  the  doctrine  itself.  However,  let  serious 
thinkers  read  this  book  and  judge  for  themselves. 


The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Acceptance  with  God,  etc.     In  six  Lectures, 
By  A.  G.  Ryder,  D.D.     Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  by  their  learned  and  accomplished 
author  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  their  publication  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  know  the  merits  of  the  lecturer.  The  doc- 
trine of  acceptance  with  God  is  viewed  in  reference  to  Neologian  her- 
meneutics,  and  is  treated  in  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  style. 
Profound  as  some  of  its  topics  are,  the  book  is  singularly  interesting, 
and  the  hearty  outspokenness  of  its  manner  reminds  us  that  the  Irish 
Church  is  not  without  men  who  would  adorn  any  church  and  country. 
The  six  lectures  are  followed  by  quite  a  mass  of  erudite  and  instructive 
notes  embodying  extracts  from  various  authors,  references  to  them,  and 
observations  upon  them.  All  of  us  have  our  hobbies  perhaps,  and 
possibly  our  own  favourable  feelings  have  been  evoked  the  more 
strongly  that  Dr.  Ryder  makes  considerable  use  of  names  which  we 
have  learned  to  revere.  The  volume  deserves  to  take  an  honourable 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Apologeticum^  which  is  rising  before 
our  eyes  in  this  age  of  controversy.  Not  that  we  agree  to  everything 
advanced  by  our  lecturer.  This  cannot  be  expected,  but  we  can 
endorse  most  of  his  chief  conclusions,  and  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  the  course  of  the  argument,  but  we  are  sure  thoughtful  readers 
will  profit  by  the  book. 


An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  generally  of  St.  John,     By  Rev. 
John  Stock,  M.D.     London :  Rivingtons.     1865. 

This  is  a  practical,  and  not  a  critical  exposition  of  St.  John's  first 
epistle.  The  matter  of  it  is  pious  and  edifying,  and  rather  falls  into 
the  form  of  devout  musings  and  meditations,  than  in  the  form  of 
learned  or  scholastic  exercises  and  essays.  Upon  such  a  work,  we 
have  naturally  but  few  words  to  say,  especially  when,  as  now,  the 
author  utters  freely  the  thoughts  and  expresses  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  as  a  Christian  man,  who  regards  Holy  Scripture  as  the  supreme 
rule  and  law  of  faith  and  life.  The  book  is  one  for  quiet  hours  and 
moments.  It  is  very  suitable  for  Sunday  reading,  and  preachers  may 
gather  from  it  good  and  holy  thoughts  before  they  ascend  the  pulpit. 
We  are  always  glad  to  meet  with  works  of  this  kind.  In  these  days 
of  intellectual  and  outward  activity,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  contemplative  mood  is  not  one  in  which  we 
often  find  ourselves.  But  it  is  well  when  age  and  experience  place  in 
our  hands  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  waking  up 
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our  dormant  energies,  and  lifting  us  above  cold,  dry  and  formal  routine. 
The  ministerial  and  Christian  life  of  Mr.  Stock  has  extended  over  many 
years,  and  we  are  therefore  pleased  to  receive  from  him  the  warm  .and 
holy  utterances  of  this  volume  upon  that  admirable  epistle  which  it 
expoimds. 


Simony,  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  its  history  and  effects.  Part  IT., 
some  account  of  the  Puritan  scoffers,  a.d.  1622,  and  of  the  Simeon 
Trustees,  a.d.  1836.  By  William  Downes  Willis,  M.A. 
London :  Rivingtons. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Willis's  book,  and  it  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  clergyman.  If  legal  simony  is  uncommon, 
constructive  simony  is  common ;  so  at  least  we  should  gather  from 
the  startling  facts  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  is  abominable  that  the 
cure  of  souls  should  be  made  merchandize  of,  to  the  injury  of  souls, 
the  scandal  of  religion  and  the  Church,  and  the  dishonour  of  God. 
The  subject  is  one  which  we  cannot  discuss,  but  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  able  treatise  by  Prebendary  Willis.  He  has  much  to  say 
upon  the  sale  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  livings,  a  proceeding  by  no 
means  free  from  animadversion.  What  can  be  more  absurd  ?  and  yet 
among  these  livings  exposed  to  sale,  are  parishes  without  any  church 
whatever.  The  inhabitants  may  be  few,  and  the  "  living  "  poor,  but 
the  sale  of  the  living  will  not  bring  them  an  inch  nearer  the  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges.  Mr.  Willis  is  very  impartial  in  his  warnings 
and  rebukes,  and  his  whole  book  shews  that  he  is  fearless,  honest,  and 
has  the  cause  of  real  religion  at  heart.  We  say  so  much,  but  we  must 
own  that  on  sundry  points  we  do  not  agree  with  our  author. 


VEglise  Evangelique  de  Lyon,    La  position  au  Milieu  des  autres  Eglises. 
Lyon:  Denis. 

This  anonymous  composition  is  deserving  of  mention  as  almost  an 
official  document :  *'  The  Council  of  Elders  unanimously  recognizing 
that  the  true  principles  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  are  faith- 
fully expounded  in  this  writing,  vote  that  it  be  printed."  The  separate 
ecclesiastical  body  in  question  was  formed  about  five  and  thirty  years 
ago,  under  the  pastoral  guidance  of  Adolphe  Monod.  Its  principles 
almost  accord  with  those  of  the  Scottish  United  Presbyterians,  but  it 
is  intensely  missionary.  The  principal  place  of  worship  in  Lyons  is  a 
substantial  and  capacious  building,  and  the  pastors,  elders,  and  people, 
are  worthy  of  confidence  and  Christian  affection. 

Das  Judenthum  und  seine  Geschichte.     By  Dr.  A.  Geiger.     Part  II. 
Breslau:  Schletter. 

This  contains  twelve  valuable  lectures  upon  Judaism  and  its  history 
from  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  author  takes  a  critical  survey  of  Jewish  history  and 
experiences  ;  he  writes  with  much  calmness  and  moderation,   and  also 
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avails  himself  of  the  large  stores  of  erudition  which  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand. We  are  happy  to  recommend  both  this  and  the  previous  por- 
tion to  the  attention  of  students,  who  will  find  them  interesting  to  read, 
and'  useful  for  reference.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Geiger  will  lose 
nothing  by  this  new  proof  of  his  ability  and  learning. 

Practical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  English  Readers,  Part  III. — Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians.    By  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.    London  :  Rivingtons. 

In  this  work  the  author  briefly  explains  such  passages  as  seem  to  him 
to  require  comment  in  order  to  be  understood  by  English  readers. 
Short  prefixes  are  appended  to  the  epistles,  pointing  out  the  place  and 
leading  truths  of  each.  The  English  Authorized  Version  is  printed  at 
length,  but  the  Scholia  constantly  keep  in  view  the  Greek  text  and  its 
best  exponents  among  us.  The  editor  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  this 
well  meant  and  respectable  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  true  sense  of  the 
apostolical  epistles,  which  both  on  doctrinal  and  on  practical  grounds 
are  of  exc^ding  importance. 


The  Logic  of  Life  and  Death ;  or,  Words  with  the  Unbeliever.  In 
Two  Parts.  Part  I.  "The  Logic  of  Death''  refuted;  or,  Why 
the  Atheist  should  fear  to  die.  Part  11.  The  Logic  oiF  Life ;  or, 
How  to  live  for  ever.  By  B.  Harris  Cowper.  London :  Elliot 
Stock. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  author  of  the  foregoing  should  not 
have  his  little  book  reviewed  in  these  pages.  Instead  of  a  review, 
therefore,  we  introtepe  from  the  preface  a  short  sketch  of  the  design 
and  intention  of  the  Work  : — 

"  I  have  been  anxious  to  let  Christians  know  some  of  the  atheistical  and 
sceptical  opinions  which  are  now  abroad ;  I  want  Sceptics  to  know  what  Chris- 
tians believe  and  expect,  and  I  wish  to  let  both  unbelievers  and  believers  see 
how  I  should  reply  to  the  objections  of  infidelity. 

"  The  first  chapter  is  meant  is  a  plain  answer  to  TJie  Logic  of  DetUh,  by 
Q.  J.  Holyoake.  The  second  chapter  is  intended  to  appear  as  the  converse  of 
Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake^s  tract ;  and  as  such  it  deals  with  precisely  the  same  topics 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Both  chapters  are  designed  for  those  upon 
whom  mere  learning  and  scholastic  exercises  would  be  lost. 

**I  do  not  think  logic  can  make  Christians.  Yet  I  use  it,  because  God  may 
employ  it  as  an  instrument  in  effecting  the  great  spiritual  change  without  which 
no  man  is  a  Christian. 

'*  If  my  language  seems  in  any  case  rude  and  severe,  I  can  only  say  it  is  far 
less  so  than  very  much  to  which  I  hav^e  listened,  I  think  my  judgments  are 
just,  and  I  know  they  are  meant  to  restore  the  misguided." 


Faith  and  Practice:  a  selection  of  Sermons,      By  Francis  Pigou, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.     London:  Rivingtons. 

The  twelve  sermons  contained  in  this  well  got- up  volume  were 
preached  by  the  author,  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip^s,  Regent  Street, 
snd  they  are  dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The 
iyle  is  neat,  the  treatment  clear  and  judicious,  the  tone  elevated  and 
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Christiaiiy  and  the  doctrine  pure  and  Scriptural.  The  snbjecta  are 
such  as  ought  to  be  taken  by  every  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who 
desires  to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  preacher 
more  natural,  earnest,  unpretending,  and  agreeable,  to  which  we  may 
add  refined  and  intelligent.     We  highly  recommend  this  little  book. 


Enlarged  and  Illustrated  Edition  of  Dr,  Webster's  Complete  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Langtiage,  Thoroughly  revised  and  im- 
proved by  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 
Parts  VII.— IX.     London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  strong  approval  of  this  very  cheap  and 
excellent  work.  The  parts  before  us  are  in  every  respect  equal  to 
their  predecessors,  and  we  hope  all  who  can  afford  it  will  purchase 
the  work.  It  ought  to  have  a  very  large  circulation.  The  quantity  of 
matter  it  contains  is  something  wonder^l  when  we  consider  the  price 
at  which  it  is  issued,  and  the  vast  amount  of  research  it  embodies. 


The  Saviour's  Bible :  a  Plea  for  the  Old  Testament.  By  Newman 
Hall,  LL.D.     London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

A  SIMPLE,  earnest,  instructive,  and  persuasive  little  essay  in  a  popular 
style,  and  well  adapted  for  extensive  circulation.  The  author  writes  in 
a  very  lucid,  forcible,  and  attractive  style,  and  all  he  says  is  steeped 
in  evangelical  principles.  Scepticism  in  our  day  overlooks  too  much 
the  Saviour's  Bible,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgendldndischen  OeseOschqft,  Bd.  XIX., 
1  and  2  Heft.     Leipsic :  Brockhaus. 

This  very  important  repertory  of  Oriental  learning  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  one  at  all  interested  in  the  vast  range  of  topics  which 
come  under  that  designation. 

7%6  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Or  eat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Vol.  I.,  Part  2.     London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

We  mention  this  along  with  The  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Sodetyj  as  a  publication  which  no  one  can  dispense  with  who  seeks  to 
follow  the  march  of  modem  researches  in  the  East.  Both  this  and  the 
other  are  excellently  illustrated,  and  ably  edited. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester.  By  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  June 
Visitation,  1865.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

A  VERY  useful  and  reasonable  address  ;  practical,  plain,  Christian-like, 
and  appropriate;  touching  wisely  upon  many  questions  of  present 
interest. 
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Philosophic    of  Religion.       By   Hugh    Doherty,   M.D.      London: 
TrUbner  and  Co. 

CoNTAni 8  a  nnmber  of  very  prudent  observations  on  matters  of  import- 
ance. On  some  points  we  should  differ  from  the  author,  who  neverthe- 
less well  deserves  to  be  heard. 


Commentarius  in  Acta  Apostolonim.     J.  T.  Beelen.     Ed.  Altera:  Lonvain. 

Le  Qouveraement  des  Papes,  et  les  Revolutions  dans  les  Etats  de  PEglise, 
d'aprds  les  Documents  Authentiqnes.    Henri  de  PEpinois.    Paris  :  Di£er. 

Ck>mpendium  der  Dogmatik.    Yon  Dr.  Chr.  Ernst  Lnthardt.    Leipzig,  1865. 

Kitto's  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature.     Part  XXIII.— Priest— Sabbath. 

Imperial  Bible  Dictionary.     Part  XYIII. — Nehushtan — Offering. 

CasselPs  Bible  Dictionary.    Part  XXX. — Redemption — Sadducees. 

Die  Protestantische  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Gegenwartlgen  Eampfe ;  Hit  der  Kireh- 
lichen  Reaktion.    Yon  Dr.  D.  SchenkeL     WiesiMiden. 

Initia  Librorum  Patrum  Latinorum.     Yindobonn. 

Yorlesungen  iiber  die  Christliche  Dogmen^eschichte.  Yon  F.  C.  Baur.  Das 
Dogma  der  Alten  Kirch.    Part  I.    Leipsic. 

The  Bibliotheca  Saon.    July,  1865. 

The  Ministry  and  the  Church  :  an  Address  before  the  Congregational  Union. 
By  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  B.A.    Ijondon  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  Book-Hawking  Cinmlar.    July,  1865. 

The  Memories  of  our  Fathers.  Centenary  Discourse  of  Northamptonshire 
Baptist  Association.  By  J.  T.  Brown.  London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder. 

The  Leisure  Hour.    September.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Sunday  at  Home.    September.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Church  Builder.     No.  XY. 

The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  July  to  September. 

Nichols's  Series  of  Commentaries.    N.  Hardy  on  John. 

Nichols's  Standard  Divines.    Chamock's  Works.    Yol.  lY. 

Bibliotheca  Patrum  Latinorum  Italioa.    A.  Reifferscheid.    Wien. 


Sundry  publications  have  reached  U9  too  late  to  be  reviewed  in  the  present  nanmber. 
In  the  Correspondence  of  the  Journal,  it  is  desirable  that  our  friends  shonid  study 
brevity,  and  should  forward  as  early  as  they  can  such  letters  as  are  inUmikd  for 
speedy  insertion. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Plague  of  Locusts  at  Jaffa, — The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
from  a  medical  gentleman  resident  at  Jaffa : — 

"  Jaffa,  June  20. — In  the  month  of  April  last  we  observed  twice  large 
dark  clouds,  resembling  smoke,  moving  to  and  fro  as  if  swayed  by  the 
wind.  One  morning  these  clouds  came  down  and  proved  to  be  locusts, 
so  great  in  number  that  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  them.  The 
grain  at  that  time  was  full  in  ear  and  nearly  ripe,  but  the  locusts  did  not 
touch  it,  or  any  other  vegetation.  Soon  after,  however,  it  was  observed 
that. they  buried  themselves  in  the  soil  and  there  deposited  their  innumer- 
able egg^.  The  Arabs  and  peasants  saw  the  approaching* mischief  and 
went  through  the  land  in  thousands  digging  for  these  eggs;  they  succeeded 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  destroyed  incredible  numbers  with  water  and  fire, 
but  all  their  efforts  had  very  little  effect.  About  the  middle  of  May  small 
black  creatures,  at  a  distance  resembling  large  ants,  were  observed  accu- 
mulating in  large  heaps  throughout  the  country,  and  a  few  days  after  they 
had  been  thus  seen  they  began  to  leap,  and  manifested  the  coming  calamity 
and  invasion  of  the  fearful  army,  as  described  so  emphatically  in  Joel  ii. 
The  people  now  began  to  sweep  them  together  and  bury  or  burn  them  in 
ditches  dug  for  the  purpose.  But  all  to  little  or  no  efiioct,  and  as  they 
grew  a  little  larger  the  extent  of  their  multitude  began  to  be  seen,  and 
the  coming  catastrophe  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  them,  all  marching  in  regular  lines,  like  armies  of  soldiers,  with  their 
leaders  in  front,  and  all  the  opposition  of  man  to  arrest  their  progress  was 
in  vain.  They  first  consumed  the  plantations  around  Bamley,  Lydda,  and 
all  the  smaller  villages  near  them,  and  then  entering  the  towns  and  villages 
consumed  the  victuals,  etc.,  in  the  markets  and  streets,  by  degrees  forcing 
themselves  into  the  houses  and  covering  the  walls  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
It  seems  that  everything  which  is  moistened  by  their  saliva  is  poisoned, 
for  the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  remnants  which  are  left  all  die.  I  myself 
saw  50  oxen  dead  in  the  villages  of  Delta,  Daggon,  and  Zaffarish  that  had 
fed  on  the  remnant  of  durrah  (Indian  com)  left  by  the  locusts,  and  the 
night  before  last  20  more  died  from  the  same  cause.  About  two  weeks 
ago  they  were  seen  to  a  fearful  extent  all  round  Jaffa,  but  still  without 
wings.  The  town  for  several  days  appeared  forsaken,  all  shops  were  shut, 
all  business  suspended.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  had  gone  out  to  destroy 
and  drive  away  the  invading  army ;  they  made  tremendous  ditches,  and 
buried  and  burnt  countless  myriads,  but,  as  before,  all  in  vain,  for  the 
more  they  destroyed  the  more  seemed  to  arise  from  hiding-places,  and  as 
they  grew  in  size  so  they  seemed  to  grow  in  multitude,  and  towards  the 
east  from  here  they  covered  the  ground  for  miles  and  miles  to  a  height  of 
several  inches.  They  change  their  colour  as  they  grow.  First  they  are 
black,  when  about  three  weeks  old  they  become  green,  two  weeks  more, 
and  they  change  again  to  yellow,  with  various  stripes  of  brown  and  dif- 
ferent marks  as  of  some  unknown  written  language,  and  when  in  an  erect 
position  their  appearance  from  a  little  distance  is  that  of  a  well-armed 
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borseiuan ;  in  this  stage,  also,  tbey  uufold  tbeir  wings  by  stripping  off  a 
tbin  membrane  by  means  of  tbeir  bind  legs.  However,  tbeir  wings  in 
tbis  stage  are  still  too  small  to  enable  tbem  to  fly;  tbis  latter  stage 
lasts  aboQt  14  days,  at  tbe  end  of  wbicb  tbey  become  perfect  to  tbe  size 
of  four  incbes,  assuming  a  pink  colour  below  and  green  above,  with  varioas 
streaks  and  marks  differing  also  in  colour.  In  tbe  first  stages  tbey  remain 
stationary  in  and  around  tbe  places  of  tbeir  nativity  until  tbey  can  fly, 
when  they  begin  to  invade  tbe  property  and  goods  of  man,  till  tbey  have 
consumed  all,  executed  the  judgment  of  God,  and  then  sometimes  or 
always  tbey  depart  at  His  command ;  but  sometimes  tbey  have  tbe  order 
to  remain  and  deposit  tbeir  eggs  again  in  preparation  for  another  judgment 
in  the  next  year,  and  sometimes  years  to  come.  At  present  tbey  are  here 
still  in  tbeir  third  stage,  which  seems  to  be  the  period  in  which  they  develop 
their  most  destructive  propensities.  But,  as  their  wings  are  still  too  small 
to  enable  them  to  fly  and  to  visit  the  several  hundred  gardens  within  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  district  of  Jaffa,  tbey  have  hitherto  confined  their 
destruction  to  the  outer  gardens,  of  which  about  50  have  been  completely 
laid  waste,  every  green  leaf,  vegetable,  tree,  and  even  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  devoured,  and  these  beautiful  gardens  look  now  like  a  birch  tree 
forest  in  winter.  Our  garden  was  one  of  the  first  attacked.  For  several 
days  we  saw  tbe  destructive  host  advancing ;  all  our  farm  servants,  as  well 
as  several  hired  labourers,  were  employed  to  keep  them  off,  to  drive  tbem 
away,  or  bury  them,  but  we  found  tbem  as  Joel  describes  tbem,  chap,  ii., 
ver.  7,  '  they  shall  not  break  tbeir  ranks.'  Who  can  doubt  tbe  Word  of 
God  when  we  have  these  evidences  before  our  eyes?  True,  our  men  broke 
tbeir  ranks  for  a  moment,  but  no  sooner  bad  they  passed  tbe  men  than 
they  closed  again,  and  marched  forward  through  ditches  and  hedges,  as  if 
united  by  some  mysterious  power,  causing  them  to  open  before  man  and 
to  close  again  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  him.  On  the  14th  inst.  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  garden,  defying  all  human  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  and  in  less  than  a  day  the  whole  garden  to  the  extent  of  eight  acres 
was  covered  with  them,  and  the  trees,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  as  well  as 
every  other  green  leaf,  with  the  exception  of  the  palm-trees  and  the  prickly 
pear  hedges,  were  stripped.  Our  garden  finished,  they  continued  their 
march  towards  the  town,  devastating  one  garden  after  the  other.  But, 
independent  of  their  devouring  fury  and  power,  they  seem  also  to  have  a 
destructive  propensity,  without  the  desire  to  satisfy  their  greed.  Tbey  do 
not  eat  the  fruit — viz.,  the  young  oranges,  but  after  they  have  consumed 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  they  do  not  leave  it  till  they  have  stripped  it  of  its 
fruit,  which  by  one  bite  tbey  cause  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  gardens  and  the  food  necessary  to  man,  they  destroy  bis  pleasure 
also.  The  pleasure-garden  round  our  house,  flowers,  vineyards,  and  all 
the  valuable  trees  from  foreign  parts,  which  I  have  had  such  trouble  in 
rearing,  are  being  consumed  as  fast  as  they  can  do  it.  Poisonous  plants 
even  do  not  escape  them.  They  have  also  invaded  our  house;  tbe  walls 
outside  are  covered  with  them ;  they  do  indeed  climb  the  wall  *  like  a 
mighty  man'  (Joel  ii.  7),  and  have  penetrated  into  most  of  our  rooms, 
notwithstanding  our  continued  efforts  to  keep  them  out  by  keeping  every 
possible  opening  shut.     Whether  eating  or  drinking,  reading  or  writing,  or 
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lying  awake  in  bed  (for  it  is  impossible  to  sleep),  one  hears  their  noise  from 
without,  like  the  noise  of  armed  hosts  or  of  the  running  of  many  waters, 
and  within  they  keep  dropping  on  and  about  you.  At  meals  I  am  kept 
busy  driving  them  away ;  while  I  drive  half  a  dozen  away  from  the  bread, 
as  many  will  jump  into  the  sugar-basin,  or  even  into  my  cup  of  tea,  etc., 
and  when  undressing  they  leap  out  of  our  very  clothes  without  our  having 
known  that  they  were  there.  News  has  just  reached  us  from  Nablus ; 
the  olive-trees  in  those  mountains  have  all  been  stripped,  and  near  the  river 
Oudge  the  soil  is  so  thickly  covered  with  these  creatures  that  many  of  the 
animals  led  there  to  drink  refuse  to  pass  on.  Such  is  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  this  land ;  may  He  in  his  mercy  soon  withdraw  his  afflicting  rod  P 
Another  letter  of  a  later  date  says  that,  they  are  in  nowise  decreasing, 
rather  the  opposite.  Every  native  inhabitant  has  been  ordered  by  Govern* 
ment  to  bring  151b.  weight  of  locusts  daily  and  those  who  do  not  are  fined 
£1  sterling  each  time.  It  says  also,  that  in  making  his  round  of  visits 
to  his  patients  he  was  told  that  the  cheeks  of  an  infant  had  been  eaten 
by  these  same  animals." — Malta  Timea^  July  6. 

Extract  of  letter,  dated  Beyrout,  July  8. — "The  projected  carriage 
road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  seems  at  last  to  be  divested  of  its  European 
aspect,  and  the  native  communities  at  Jerusalem — composed  chiefly  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  religious  sects — have  lately  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Porte  praying  it  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  and  offering  to  contribute 
largely  towards  its  expense. — The  locusts  are  still  hovering  in  several 
localities  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  ravages  they  have  committed  in 
the  summer  crops,  such  as  the  orange-gardens  near  Jaffa,  cotton,  and 
sesame  crops,  are  irreparable.  A  few  days  ago  the  plains  about  Eamlah 
were  suddenly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  frogs,  and  presented  a  most  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  The  general  health  of  the  population  is  good, 
although  a  few  cases  of  cholera  appeared  among  the  4,000  passengers 
landed  at  Jaffa  and  Beyrout,  coming  from  Egypt  in  dread  of  the  scourge. 
— ^The  Egyptian  prince  Halim  Pasha  has  come  to  Beyrout  with  his  family. 
His  excellency  engaged  an  Austrian  steamer  at  £1,800  for  the  trip.  On 
leaving  quarantine  he  received  visits  from  the  authorities,  the  consular 
body,  and  many  native  chiefs  and  dignitaries.  He  has  recently  removed 
to  the  Lebanon.  In  consequence  of  some  cases  of  sudden  death  which 
have  occurred  at  Beyrout,  with  symptoms  resembling  cholera,  the  in- 
habitants'were  seized  with  such  terrific  and  unreasonable  fears  as  to  have 
induced  a  great  portion  of  the  population  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
resort  to  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Lebanon,  thereby  causing  almost  a  total 
stoppage  of  business.  The  Caimakam,  Edhem  Pasha,  and  the  Consuls- 
General,  keep  to  their  posts.  A  general  meeting  is  to  assemble  here  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  consulting  on  sanitary  measures,  in  view 
of  the  apprehended  approach  of  the  cholera.  At  Damascus,  although  the 
public  health  is  satisfactory,  much  dread  prevails  as  to  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca  by  way  of  the  desert,  as  it  is  contemplated  to 
put  them  under  quarantine  surveillance.  The  people  of  Damascus  have 
not  had  time  yet  to  forget  the  fearful  ravages  of  cholera  during  the  summer 
of  1848,  when  no  fewer  than  16,000  persons  were  carried  off  in  less  than 
40  days. 
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"The  following  six  resolations  were  ananimously  passed  at  the  meeting 
held  this  afternoon,  composed  of  the  consols  and  medical  officers  of  the 
health  department: — *1.  To  enlarge  without  delay  the  shelter  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers  undergoing  quarantine  at  the  laearetto. 
2.  That  an  auxiliary  sanitary  service  be  added.  3.  That  a  bulletin  of 
the  public  health  be  published  daily.  4.  .That  apothecaries  who  have 
abandoned  their  shops,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  shaU  not  be  authorized 
to  open  such  shops  in  future.  5.  That  funds  raised  for  the  cleanliness  of 
the  town  be  exclusively  employed  for  that  object.  6.  That  a  sanitary 
council  be  constituted,  and  its  prescriptions  be  supported  by  the  authori- 
ties.' " — Morning  Fod, 

Archaology  and  NumisnuUict, — In  the  June  number  of  the  Eevue 
Arcyologique  for  1865  there  is  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Alexandre 
Bertrand  on  the  ruins  of  Araq-el-Emir,  being  an  analysis  of  a  memoir  by 
M.  de  Saulcy  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  written  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  M.  de  Vogiie,  who,  following  entirely  the  accounts  of 
Josephus,  has  supposed  that  this  monument  was  built  by  Hyrcanus  between 
B.C.  182  and  B.C.  176.  De  Saulcy,  however,  has  clearly  proved  that 
Josephus  could  never  have  seen  the  place.  Bespecting  the  art  of  these 
ruins,  M.  Bertrand  says :  "  Art  in  the  East  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
undergone  the  same  laws  as  in  the  West ;  it  has  not  been  brought  from 
the  West  to  the  East,  as  many  wish  to  believe;  it  was  created  iu  the 
East,  it  there  developed  itself  independent  of  Greek  art  during  several 
yearsy  and  it  is  Greek  art,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  first  suggested  from 
the  art  of  the  East.  In  what  manner?  We  shall  some  day  know;  science 
has  not  yet  determined;  but  what  one  can  now  affirm  is,  that  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ — that  is  to  say,  before  anyinown  temple  was  elevated 
in  Greece — there  already  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  an  archi- 
tecture of  which  the  details  at  first  sight  seem  to  resemble  Greek."  In 
conclusion  he  says :  '*  Let  us  not  be  alarmed  at  finding  among  the  ruins 
of  Araq-el-Emir  details  which  recall  to  us  certain  uses  in  Western  art. 
The  presence  of  these  details  iu  a  monument  which  may  be  of  the  5th  or 
6th  century  B.C.  to-day  astonish  us.  Let  us  study  more  Oriental  art, 
instead  of  seeking  all  our  inspiration  in  Greece,  and  these  details  will 
astonish  us  much  less."  This  interesting  paper  is  illustrated  with  a  few 
woodcuts. — Two  dolmens  have  been  excavated  by  M.  Lalande,  situated 
respectively  on  two  hills,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  Puy-de-la- 
Palen  and  Puy-de-Lachassagne,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cernin  de  Larche. 
Besides  human  remains,  some  fragments  of  pottery  have  been  discovered, 
also  four  pearl  necklaces,  a  small  fragment  of  white  glassware,  and  a  claw 
of  an  animal  of  the  genus /eZw,  but  there  were  no  arms  either  of  flint  or 
bronze. — Another  Gallo-Homan  cemetery  has  been  discovered  at  Gievres 
(Loir-et-Cher).  Nearly  three  hundred  pieces  of  pottery  have  been  found. 
On  the  bottom  of  one  piece  is  an  inscription  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
name  of  the  potter.  On  others  are  Greek  and  Latin  characters.  Very 
large  glass  vases,  unfortunately  broken,  have  also  been  met  with,  and  also 
an  iron  axe.  No  coins  have  at  present  been  found.  It  is  said  that  a 
commission  is  to  be  named  to  continue  the  excavations. — In  the  Revue 
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jirek^lopque  for  Jaly,  1865,  there  is  an  account  by  MM.  Perrot  and 
Guillaume,  of  some  curious  ruins  in  tbe  province  of  Haimaneh,  near  the 
small  valley  of  Hoia^ja,  which  are  called  by  the  peasants  Ghiaour-KaU-ti^ 
*'  the  fortress  of  Infidek."  These  ruins  chiefly  con^sts  of  immense  walls ; 
but  their  most  important  feature  consists  of  two  large  figures,  about  ten 
feet  high,  engraved  upon  the  rock  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the  fortress. 
They  represent  two  warriors,  who,  from  their  character,  detail  of  costume, 
and  arms,  approach  very  markedly  in  style  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Cappadocia.  Prom  the  absence  of  any  inscription,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
at  what  period  and  with  what  intention  these  monuments  were  engraved. 
MM.  Perrot  and  Guillaume,  after  considering  the  various  points  at  issue, 
offer  as  a  conjecture  that  the  fortress  was  erected  during  the  wars  between 
the  Kings  of  Lydia  and  of  Media,  and  that  the  two  figures  represent  two 
generals,  or  Median  princes.  Their  whole  treatment  differs  from  that  of 
any  of  the  figures  discovered  at  Nineveh  or  Persepolis. — In  the  grottoes 
of  Furfooz,  near  Dinant,  M.  Ed.  Dupont,  who  is  exploring  the  caverns  of 
Belgium,  has  found  the  bones  of  the  reign- [rein?]  deer,  beaver,  wild  goat, 
chamois,  elan»  and  brown  bear.  Intermixed  were  flint  knives,  engraved 
bones,  and  coarse  pottery,  and  what  is  more  interesting,  two  entire  human 
heads. — The  excavations  commenced  at  Melun  are  continuing.  Besides 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  an  entire  basement  of  a  wall  has  been  discovered, 
together  with  shafts  of  columns,  capitals,  and  other  remains  of  large 
bmldings.  It  is  hoped  that  some  new  inscriptions  will  be  found  ;  and  it 
is  thought  probable  that  among  the  objects  which  were  buried  at  the  time 
of  the  barbaric  invasions,  some  precious  architectural  fragments  and  Gallo- 
Roman  scnlptiure  will  be  met  with,  as  at  Saintes,  Sens,  and  P^rigueux. — 
A  new  society  has  just  been  founded  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  8oci^te 
Tariiienne  d* Areheologie  et  d'Histoire.  Its  object  is  to  study  the  history 
of  the  localities  forming  the  territory  which  formerly  represented  the  Parisis. 
— In  the  first  number  of  the  Jtetme  Numiamatique  Frangaiae  for  1865 
there  is  a  second  letter  by  M.  de  Saulcy  on  the  **  Jewish  Coinage."  It  is 
written  in  much  better  spirit  than  his  first,  and  requires  more  serious 
attention.  He  carefully  examines,  step  by  step,  the  new  attributions  of 
the  coins  of  the  Bevolts  by  Dr.  Levy,  of  Breslau,  and  has  himself  offered 
a  series  of  new  hypotheses.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  them. — It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  French  prize  for  numismatics 
has  this  year  been  awarded  to  an  Englishman.  The  Academie  des  In-- 
seriptums  et  BeUea^LetSres,  in  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  M.  A.  de 
Longp^er,  have  given  the  prus  de  numismatique  to  John  Evans,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  for  his  work  entitled  "The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons." 
London,  1864. — We  are  informed  that  the  cabinet  of  medals  of  the 
Biblioth^que  Imperiale  at  Paris  has  recently  acquired  an  unedited  gold 
coin,  giving  the  name  of  a  king  at  present  unknown.  This  unique  piece 
is  a  stater  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace.  It  differs  from  the  pieces  of 
the  successor  of  Alexander,  in  the  legend  BA2IAEQ2  AKOY,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  words  BA2IAEQ2 
AY2IMAX0Y.  This  piece,  which  is  said  to  be  in  beautiful  preservation 
and  of  incontestable  authenticity,  is  attributed  by  M.  Chabouillet,  the 
keeper  of  the  Coin  Cabinet  at  Paris,  to  a  king  of  Scythian  or  Thracian 
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race,  by  name  AKA2,  or  AKH2,  but  we  must  confess  to  having  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

Religion  at  Riad, — The  junction-point  or  centre  in  which  these  divisions 
meet  and  intersect  is  the  market-place,  with  the  royal  palace  adjoining  it 
on  one  side,  and  the  great  mosque  or  Djamia'  on  the  other ;  this  word 
Djamia'  means,  literally,  "  collecting"  or  "  uniting,"  because  here  attends 
the  great  concourse  of  Friday  worshippers  to  the  full  and  official  per- 
formance of  public  service,  elsewhere  somewhat  curtailed.  Hence,  too, 
Friday  itself  is  called  "  Djema',"  i.e.,  "  collection."  In  no  Nejdean  town 
is  there  more  than  one  authentic  Djamia' ;  the  other  places  of  prayer  are 
entitled  "  Mesjids,"  or,  if  small,  "  Musallas."  In  this  point  they  conform 
themselves  better  than  other  Mahometans  to  the  tradition  of  the  Prophet, 
who  would  never  have  approved  the  multiplication  of  Djamia's,  customary 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  etc.  The  Djamia'  of  Riad  is  a  large  flat-roofed 
parallelogram,  supported  on  square  wooden  pillars  thickly  coated  with 
earth ;  the  building  is  low,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
Barakat  and  myself  calculated  the  space  between  the  long  rows  of  columns, 
and  found  that  it  could  contain  above  two  thousand  individuals  at  a  time; 
and  an  equal  number  can  without  difficulty  find  their  place  within  the  open 
court-yard  in  front.  Now  Mahometans  when  at  prayer  leave  a  considerable 
space  between  their  ranks  to  allow  room  for  prostration  without  striking 
their  heads  on  the  heels  of  the  row  before  them ;  and  hence  double  the 
above  number,  namely,  a  second  two  thousand,  might  easily  be  admitted 
within  the  Djamia'  itself,  and  as  many  within  the  walled  court,  would 
they  content  themselves  with  sitting  or  standing.  Whence  my  readers 
may  conclude  the  size  of  this  huge  but  most  inelegant  construction. 
Tower  or  "  Ma'dinah"  (minaret,  we  generally  call  it)  there  is  none ;  but 
in  its  stead  a  small  platform  slightly  raised  from  the  roof-level ;  above  the 
Mihrab,  or  station  allotted  to  the  Imam  at  time  of  prayers,  there  stands 
on  the  roof  a  sort  of  closet  or  small  apartment,  into  which  old  Feysul 
finds  admittance  on  Fridays  by  the  covered  gallery  before  described,  and 
acts  invisible  Imam  to  the  assembly  below.  No  mats  or  carpets;  reason 
why — Mahomet  and  his  companions  the  Sahhabah  did  not  employ  such ; 
in  compensation,  the  ground  is  strewed  with  small  pebbles,  needlessly 
annoying  to  the  shin-bones  and  knees  of  the  faithful. 

Once  more  I  must  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  formalities  of  Mahometan  prayer  to  Lane's  minute  and  accurate 
description.  However,  I  cannot  dispense  with  noticing  some  slight 
difi^erences  here  prevailing  in  that  function ;  slight,  I  mean,  in  the  eyes  of 
non-Islamitic  observers,  but  of  the  highest  importance  amongst  the 
"believers;"  these  differences  give  Wahhabee  worship  a  peculiar  type, 
and  become  specific  badges  of  the  sect,  like  kneeling  or  sitting,  surpUoe 
or  black  gown,  in  our  own  seventeenth  century — nay,  even  later. 

'  In  the  first  place,  our  Nejdean  friends  do  not  esteem  ablution  with 
water  before  prayer  to  be  of  such  imperious  necessity  as  do  ordinary 
Mahometans ;  the  least  pretext,  often  mere  laziness,  suffices  to  substitute 
for  it  the  brief  ceremonies  of  "  Tey'yummam,"  described  by  Lane.  Not 
that  water  is  scarce ;  Eiad  (to  say  nothing  of  other  Nejdean  towns,  where. 
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however,  tbe  same  negligence  prevails)  is  full  of  wells,  and  every  source 
has  by  its  side  the  little  reservoir  for  partial  or  complete  ablution 
("  Wedoo,"  or  "  Ghasel") ;  but  in  this  carelessness  the  Wabhabees  really 
copy  the  Prophet,  who,  if  tradition  paint  him  true,  was  by  no  means 
scnipulous  on  this  point. 

Secondly,  they  often  enter  the  mosque,  Djamia',  or  Musalla,  without 
taking  off  their  shoes,  or  rather  sandals,  and  will  even  wear  them  while 
saying  their  prayers,  a  strange  sight  and  a  scandalous  to  any  ordinary 
Mahometan.  When  questioned  on  the  lawfulness  of  this  proceeding,  they 
will  reply  by  way  of  explanation  or  apology,  **  Ardona  tabirah,"  **  Our 
ground  is  pure,"  though  what  particular  claim  their  ground  has  to  such 
transcendent  purity,  I  never  could  learn.  I  fancy  that  the  asperity  of  its 
pebbles,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  small  thorns,  is  a  truer  reason  for 
their  remaining  shod.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  Shafia'  of  Damascus  or  a 
Malekee  of  Egypt  would  be  little  edified  by  the  spectacle.  However,  the 
precedent  of  Mahomet,  who  is  reported  to  have  sometimes  kept  his  boots 
on  during  prayer,  comes  in  here  again  to  their  aid. 

Thirdly,  their  Adan,  or  proclamation  of  prayer,  is  just  half  the  length 
of  that  common  in  other  Mahometan  countries :  what  is  elsewhere  repeated 
four  times,  the  Wahhabee  repeats  only  twice ;  what  others  say  twice,  they 
once.  In  this,  again,  they  keep  close  to  early  tradition.  And  aU 
additional  phrases  and  embellishments,  elsewhere  subjoined  from  time  to 
time  in  honour  of  the  Prophet,  the  Sahhabah,  etc.,  are  here  studiously 
rejected. 

Fourthly,  during  prayer  time  they  are  much  less  careful  than  other 
Mahometans  to  avoid  irregular  movements  and  slight  deviations  of  posture. 
In  this,  too,  no  less  than  in  the  preceding  differences  just  noticed,  I  doubt 
not  that  the  Wabhabees  come  much  nearer  to  the  prayer,  first  said  at 
Medinah — where  Belal  was  Mu'eddin,  Mahomet  himself  Imam,  and  the 
Sahhabah  the  congregation — than  do  their  Mahometan  brethren  of  other 
countries.  For,  after  all,  the  first  founder  of  Islam  and  his  associates 
were  Arabs,  and,  because  such,  were  assuredly  not  over  nice  about  minute 
ceremonies,  nor  inclined  to  fetter  themselves  with  scrupulous  detail.  The 
extreme  precision  observed  now-a-days  by  Shafi*ees,  Malekees,  and  Hanefees 
at  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Constantinople,  savours  much  more  of  the  Persian, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Curde,  nay,  the  Greek,  than  of  the  Arab,  less  punctilious 
than  they,  not  with  man  only,  but  even  with  God  Himself.  Consequently 
in  this  point  also  we  may  consider  the  Wabhabees  to  be  more  correct  and 
more  justly  discriminating  than  the  other  sects  of  Islam. 

However,  modem  Mahometans  in  general  are  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  three  years  since  a  very  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Riad. 
The  Sheykh  Mohammed-el-Bekree,  a  Damascene  of  some  importance  in 
his  native  city,  and  an  especial  authority  in  matters  of  religion  and  law, 
arrived  in  the  Nejdean  capital  during  the  autumn  of  1861.  What  wind 
blew  him  thither  I  do  not  know  for  certain ;  probably,  like  many  others 
of  similar  character,  he  had  found  Damascus,  Fu'ad  Basha,  and  the 
Commissioners,  rather  too  hot  for  him  after  the  affair  of  July  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  thought  a  temporary  absence  from  the  Turkish 
territory  no  more  than  prudent.     Whatever  the  cause,  he  came  from  Mecca 
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to  Riad,  where  he  was  announced  for  a  learned  doctor  and  master  in  Iscad, 
at  least  among  the  Shafi'ees.  Feysul  received  him  honourably,  and  the  city 
judge,  or  Kadee,  himself,  'Abd-el-Lateef,  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Wahhabee,  claimed  the  honour  of  making  him  his  guest.  All  at  first 
went  on  very  well;  and  Arab  politeness  kept  down  the  antipathy  of 
sectarianism  and  the  irritation  of  controversy.  At  last  Friday  came,  and 
the  Bekree,  who  had  lutherto  avoided  joining  the  Wahhabees  in  any  public 
worship,  could  not  on  that  day  decently  decline  the  invitation  of  his  host, 
himself  the  Khateeb  or  preacher  on  the  occasion.  To  the  mosque  he 
went,  framed,  like  a  good  Muslim,  his  intention  of  union  in  spirit  only 
with  what  should  be  truly  orthodox,  and  disavowal  of  any  schismatical 
brotherhood,  and  stood  up  amid  the  foremost  ranks  to  prayer.  When, 
alas!  the  Imam  on  duty,  a  Metow'waa'  of  the  town,  after  the  initial 
Tekbeer-el-Ihram  (see  Lane),  with  which  commences  the  worship  in  its 
strictest  sense,  and  while  engaged  in  reciting  the  Fatihah,  permitted, 
horrible  to  relate,  his  hands,  instead  of  their  due  and  decent  folding  on 
his  breast,  to  become  occupied  in  trifling  with  the  comers  of  his  head-gear, 
and  arranging  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  At  this  sight  the  pent-up  zeal 
and  indignation  of  the  Bekree  could  be  restrained  no  longer;  to  continue 
his  prayers  with  so  indecorous  an  Imam  for  precentor  would  have  been 
worse  than  omitting  them  altogether.  ^'Allahomma,  ena  noweytu'l- 
kharooj  min-es  Salab,"  "  O  God,  I  purpose  quitting  the  prayer,"  he  called 
out  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  turned  abruptly  round,  and  left  the  mosque 
in  fearful  excitement. 

Of  course  the  congregation  finished  their  service  as  usual,  an  earthquake 
would  not  have  hindered  them  from  that.  But  no  sooner  had  the  con- 
cluding "Es-salamii  'aleykum  w'rahmet-UUah"  given  the  signal  of  dis- 
missal, than  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  rushed 
furiously  to  the  house  of  'Abd-el-Lateef,  where  Mohammed-el-Bekree  was 
sitting  alone  on  his  mat  in  supreme  dudgeon,  to  exact  from  him  an  account 
for  his  scandalous  behaviour.  Had  be  been  a  Nejdean  he  would  have 
made  a  prudent  apology,  or  rather  he  would  never  have  compromised  himself 
at  all.  But  he  was  a  Syrian,  and  a  Damascene,  the  most  irascible  of  all 
Syrians,  and  now  his  blood  was  fully  up.  So  he  answered  them  by  a 
volley  of  abuse,  giving  them  to  understand,  in  the  clearest  Arabic,  that 
they,  their  prayers,  their  sect,  their  founder,  were  all  impious,  abominable 
schismatics,  heretics,  infidels,  and  worse  than  infidels.  Now  the  damned- 
up  waters  on  the  other  side  found  an  outlet ;  tu  quogues  and  worse  showered 
on  him  from  all  quarters,  and  weU  for  the  Bekree  that  he  was  in  Nejed, 
where  a  first  impulse,  however  violent,  is  seldom  or  never  acted  on.  But 
the  bystanders  gave  him  the  broadest  hints  what  they  thought  of  him  and 
of  his  doings,  and  so  left  him  for  the  present.  The  Bekree  now  imagined 
that  the  storm  had  now  blown  over.  But  ere  evening  he  received  a 
message  from  Feysul,  warning  him  that  he  had  better  make  himself  scarce 
that  very  night,  for  the  king  himself  could  not  ensure  him  safety  on  the 
morrow.  Nejdean  anger  is,  in  fact,  no  fire  of  straw,  it  bums  hotter  the 
second  day  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second.  Mohammed-el* 
Bekree  took  the  advice,  and  before  Saturday  morning  dawned  was  far 
away  from  Riad  on  his  road  to  Hasa. 
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The  Khotbab,  or  sermon,  an  easential  part  of  Friday  prayers,  is  very 
peculiar  here.  Ail  mention  of  caliphs,  Sahbabah,  and  whatever  might 
seem  to  imply  personal  or  hereditary  excellence  among  men,  is  left  out. 
Mahomet  done  finds  grace,  but  in  few  words,  and  with  none  of  the 
rhetorical  amplifications  which  adorn  his  name  elsewhere.  The  name  of 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  is  also  omitted,  and  in  its  stead  comes  "  Our 
Sultan,*'  i,e,  Feysul,  and  the  "armies  of  the  Muslims,"  that  is,  of  the 
Wabhabees,  for  they  never  apply  the  title  of  Muslims  to  any  others  save 
tiiemselves;  Turks,  Egyptians,  etc.,  being  here  invariably  "Kuffar," 
**  infidels,"  or  "  Mushrekeen,"  "  polytheists."  Nor  do  they  pronounce  in 
Nejed  the  odious  series  of  imprecations  against  unbelievers,  often  recited 
at  Cairo  and  Damascus;  "dallil  el-kuffar,"  "humble"  or  "abase  the 
infidels,'*  is  the  only  but  sufficiently  comprehensive  petition  addressed  to 
heaven  on  their  account.  Of  other  sermons,  and  what  is  there  taught,  I 
will  speak  afterwards  when  the  opportunity  arrives  for  a  fuller  explanation 
of  Wahhabee  doctrine ;  this  digression  is  ceremonial  only,  not  dogmatical. 

Nor  dare  I  in  these  pages  expose  to  the  laughter  of  European  readers 
certain  peculiarities  of  Nejdean  ablution  when  it  is  performed,  nor  are 
Latin  foot-notes  now  in  fashion.  But  these  oddities  afford  inexhaustible 
amusement  to  Arabs  of  other  lands  or  persuasions ;  and  should  any  one 
discreetly  ask  them  of  me  in  Arabic,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  synonyms 
of  that  comprehensive  language  to  recount  a  story  or  two  which  will  make 
my  questioner  laugh  no  less  than  it  did  the  good  folks  of  Bahreyn  and 
'Omam,  who  related  or  listened  to  the  like  in  my  presence. 

Another  discrepancy  in  worship  is  negative  only,  but  remarkable.  It 
is  customary  among  Mahometans  to  repeat  ten  times  over  after  morning 
and  sunset  prayers  a  long  sentence,  principally  extracted  from  the  Coran, 
and  containing  Divine  praises.  Now  everywhere  but  in  Nejed  each 
individual  on  these  occasions  holds  in  his  hands  the  common  Eastern 
rosary,  and  counts  on  its  beads  the  number  of  recitations,  thus  to  prevent 
mistake.  But  the  Wabhabees  have  acutely  remarked  that  the  Prophet 
does  not  appear  to  have  used  any  such  implemeut,  and  accordingly  reject 
it,  while  they  employ  their  unaided  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  devotional 
computation,  folding  and  unfolding  them  successively  stave  after  stave. 
Indeed,  not  only  on  this  but  on  all  other  occasions  is  the  rosary  wholly 
banished  from  Nejed,  and  a  stranger  who  bears  it  is  pretty  sure  to  hear 
unfavourable  comments  on  modem  and  superstitious  inventions. 

Let  us  now  resume  and  conclude  our  survey  of  the  town.  The  great 
mosque  we  have  already  seen;  there  are  thirty  or  more  small  ones,  or 
Mesjids,  in  the  different  quarters,  some  of  them  of  spacious  dimensions, 
especiaUy  that  wherein  the  Kadee  'Abd-el-Lateef  ordinarily  acts  as  Imam 
and  that  which  is  honoured  by  the  daily  presence  of  'Abd- Allah,  the  heir- 
apparent.  This  latter  edifice  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  city,  the  other 
in  the  third ;  both  attract  attention  by  their  size  and  neatness,  but  are, 
like  the  res<^  perfectly  unadorned.  In  each  and  all  the  names  of  those 
whom  vicinity  obliges  to  attendance  are  read  over  morning  and  evening ; 
a  muster-call,  the  better  to  ensure  presence  and  detect  defaulters.  The 
"  voluntary  system"  has  few  partisans  in  Riad. — Palgrave's  Arabia. 

The  First  View  of  Jerusalem, — There  is  not,  I  venture  to  affirm,  in 
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all  Palestine,  nor,  if  historical  associations  be  taken  into  account,  in  the 
whole  world,  such  a  view  as  that  seen  from  Neby  Samwil.     This*  is  not 
because  of  its  height  (2,650  feet)— though  it  is  the  highest  point  in 
Palestine,  Hebron  excepted — bnt  from  its  position  in  relation  to  sur- 
rounding objects.    This  makes  it  a  sort  of  centre,  commanding  such  views 
of  the  most  illustrious  spots  on  earth  as  no  other  place  affords.     It  was 
from  this  summit— so  at  least  it  is  said — that  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  first 
beheld  Jerusalem,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  covered  his  face,  "  Ah  1  Lord  Gt)d, 
I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  Thy  Holy  City,  if  so  be  that  I  may  not  rescue 
it  from  the  hands  of  Thine  enemies.'*     Erom  hence  also  the  great  mediaeval 
poet  Juda  Halevi  is  supposed  to  have  first  beheld  the  sacred  city,  and  to 
have  had  those  glowing  memories  and  passionate  sorrows  awakened  which 
he  has  embodied  in  a  poem  yet  famous  among  his  people,  and  which  pours 
forth  a  wailing  lament  that  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  all  the  outcast 
children  of  Israel.     The  summit  was  reached  in  solemn  silence.     There 
was  no  need  of  a  guide  to  tell  us  what  to  look  at  first.     Every  face  was 
turned  toward  Jerusalem.     The  eye  and  heart  caught  it  at  once,  as  they 
would  a  parent's  bier  in  the  empty  chamber  of  death.     The  round  hill 
dotted  with  trees,  the  dome  beneath,  the  few  minarets  near  it — there  were 
Olivet  and  Jerusalem  I     No  words  were  spoken,  no  exclamations  heard ; 
nor  are  any  explanations  needed  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  our 
feelings  when  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  city  of  the  Great  King.     After 
Jerusalem,  the  first  object  that  arrested  me  was  the  range  of  the  hills  of 
Moab.     There  are  many  places  in  Palestine  that  when  first  seen  are  to  us 
as  old  friends.    Previous  reading  and  illustrations  have  made  them  familiar. 
But  though  I  was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  recognize  the  range  of  Moab 
as  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  as  telling  on  the  scenery  of 
"  the  land,"  yet  somehow  the  reality  far  surpassed  my  expectation.     These 
mountains  reared  themselves  like  a  straight  unbroken  wall,  not  one  peak 
or  point  breaking  the  even  line  along  the  eastern  sky  from  north  to  south. 
They  were  not  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  place  on  which 
we  stood ;  yet  they  seemed  to  form  a  gigantic  barrier  between  us  and  th( 
almost  unknown  country  beyond,  and  their  effect  on  the  character  of  tb 
landscape  was  decided.     They  were  a  frame  or  setting  to  it,  giving  it 
dignity,  elevation,  strength,  and  majesty,  without  which  it  would  ha* 
been  flat,  tame,  and  comparatively  uninteresting.     No  doubt  we  saw  t 
range  in  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.     It  was  towards  evenii 
The  setting  sun  fell  upon  it,  and  upon  the  wild  eastern  shores  of  the  D« 
Sea  at  its  base,  the  sea  itself  being  hidden  in  its  deep  hollow  grave.     ' 
light  was  reflected  from  every  scaur  and  precipice,  with  such  a  flus^ 
purple,  mingled  with  delicate  hues  of  amethyst  and  ruby,  as  produc 
glory  not  exaggerated  in  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  "  The  Scape  Gf 
The  atmosphere,  too,  was  so  transparent,  that  we  distinctly  saw  be 
the  Dead  Sea  what  appeared  to  us  a  white  building,  situated  on  a 
in  a  straight  line,  over  or  near  Jerusalem.     Was  this  Kerak  P    The 
no  other  human  habitations  in  that  direction.     The  next  thing  tb 
pressed  me  standing  here  was  the  smallness  of  the  land.     We  saw 
it.     On  one  side  was  the  great  sea,  on  which  sails  were  visib 
the  other  the  range  of  Moab,  which  is  beyond  the  eastern  hour 
Palestine.     To  the  south  we  saw  within  a  few  miles  of  Hebron ;  ' 
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the  north  we  discovered  the  steep  promontory  of  Carmel  plunging  its  beak 
into  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Palestine  of  the  Patriarchs 
—that  is,  the  country  from  the  inhabited  "  South"  to  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which,  like  a  green  strait,  sweeps  past  Garmel  to  the  steeps 
above  the  Jordan,  and  separates  the  old  historical  land  of  Canaan  from 
Galilee — does  not  extend  further  than  the  distance  between  Olasgow  and 
Perth,  and  could  be  traversed  by  an  express  train  in  two  or  three  hours. 
But  so  it  is.  The  whole  land,  even  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  not  larger 
than  Wales.— Goorf  W^ords. 

Malta, — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Malta  were  in  all  probability  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  therefore  were  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  at 
the  time  of  Paul's  shipwreck — a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  being  described  as  barbarians  in  the  sacred  volume ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Maltese  must  at  some  period  have  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  both  Greeks  and  Eomans,  from  the  traces  of  the 
usages  and  superstitions  of  those  nations  which  are  shewn  in  the  marriage 
and  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Maltese  as  well  as  in  other  customs  of  these 
islanders.  At  the  present  time  they  are  probably  as  much  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priesthood  as  any  people  in  Europe.  The  streets  and  all 
parts  of  the  island  swarm  with  priests,  monks,  and  friars ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  them  while  alive,  they  bake  them  after 
death  and  preserve  their  carcases.  The  baking  process  is  a  very  slow  one, 
a  year  being  required  to  make  a  friar  rise  properly ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  figure  is  once  more  clothed  in  its  monkish  dress,  and  placed  in  a 
niche  in  a  vault  appropriated  for  their  accommodation  in  the  outskirts  of 
Valetto.  When  a  dignitaiy  of  the.  Church  dies  he  is  carried  through  the 
streets,  resting  on  a  velvet  sofa,  in  full  canonicals,  new  shoes  on  his  feet, 
and  his  face  made  beautiful  for  ever.  The  extent  to  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  concession  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Maltese* with  all  due  reverence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  established 
by  our  immediate  forefathers  gives  rise  sometimes  to  strange  inconsistencies 
in  this  little  island ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  swearing  in 
.  of  a  new  governor,  an  official  act  which  takes  place  at  the  palace  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  the  colony  can  display.  The  governor  on 
that  occasion  takes  an  oath  against  the  damnable  and  heretical  doctrine  of 
Popery,  and  after  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  first  person  probably 
who  advances  to  greet  his  installation  is  the  Bomau  Catholic  bishop,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  island,  for  whom,  when  he  visits  the  palace,  a 
special  guard  of  honour  is  paraded,  and  who  on  all  occasions  receives 
from  the  troops  all  the  honours  of  a  major-general.  The  principal  j^^6r9 
are  the  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Laurent,  and  the  Carnival. 
In  the  marriage  settlements  of  the  country  people  of  Malta,  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  introduce  a  clause  stipulating  that  the  husband  should  take 
his  bride  regularly  to  the  first  three  of  these  fetes^  a  practice  indicative 
certainly  of  some  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  bride  as  to  the  gallantry  of  her 
betrothed.  During  the  Carnival  the  streets  are  densely  crowded,  but  the 
masquerading  is  chiefiy  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  Sugar-plums, 
coloured-peas,  and  egg-shells  filled  with  flour  fly  in  all  directions.  To 
be  saluted  by  a  bonbon  thrown  gently  and  gracefully  from  some  fair  hand 
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is  rather  agreeable  eicitemeDt,  but  to  be  covered  with  white  powder  from 
the  explosion  of  aa  egg-shell  filled  with  flour  discharged  by  an  oily  smiche 
in  a  domino,  seems  for  the  moment  almost  to  justify  a  breach  of  the  peace; 
and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  aggressor  if  he  is  entrenched  in  a 
balcony  where  he  cannot  be  reached.  Nothing,  however,  but  good  humour 
must  prevail  on  these  occasions,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  offence  is 
given  or  imagined.  During  the  hot  season,  and  particularly  when  the 
sirocco  prevails,  the  most  beneficial  effects  result  from  the  moderate  use  of 
iced  beverages  at  Malta ;  and  thus  ice  has  become  almost  a  necessary  of 
life.  The  contract  for  the  supply  was  at  one  time  a  species  of  monopoly, 
the  contractor  being  subject  to  a  penalty  for  every  day  that  his  stores  were 
empty  in  the  summer. — British  Army  and  Navy  Review. 

The  Brahmo  Samaf  in  India. — A  Wesleyan  missionary  writing  lately 
from  N^apatam,  Madras,  states  as  follows : — '*  The  Brahmo  Samaj  has 
come  hither  also.  In  Calcutta,  its  native  soil,  it  seems  to  be  imitating 
the  banian.  It  has  spread  out  and  struck  the  ground  in  forty  places, 
where  it  promises  to  take  root.  Its  income  last  year  was  £920  16«.  and 
the  number  of  its  members  two  thousand.  Its  chief  speaker  has  visited 
Madras,  lectured  the  leading  Hindus  in  English,  and  set  a-going  a 
monthly  paper  in  Tamil,  called  the  Taitwa  Bodhini,  something  like  their 
Calcutta  Fatriha,  which  has  long  been  published  in  the  Bengali  language. 
I  have  seen  the  first  three  numbers  of  this  new  periodicals  They  contain 
translations  from  the  Sanscrit,  chiefly  from  the  Vedas  and  Yedantic 
Unaishads ;  also  translations  from  English  authors,  such  as  Locke,  Bacon, 
Dr.  Paley,  and  others.  I  understand  they  make  a  free  use  in  Calcutta  of 
facts  and  fictions  from  Theodore  Parker,  Newman,  Emerson,  and  Colenso; 
and  that  their  manner  of  worship  is  a  close  copy  of  a  Christian  service. 
Only  they  have  no  Christ,  and  consequently  no  true  communion.  Their 
natural  theology  is  like  a  wintry  sky,  very  clear,  but  very  cold.  With  all 
their  worldly  wisdom  they  are  trying  to  warm  themselves  by  means  of  a 
painted  fire.  They  meet  on  Wcnlnesday  evenings  in  a  well-lighted  room. 
The  conductor  reads  a  few  prayers  from  their  prayer-book.  Then  they 
all  chant  a  prayer.  Then  some  one  on  the  platform  reads  a  lecture. 
Then  the  musicians  chant  a  Vedic  hymn.  Then  they  separate ;  and  that 
is  the  public  service  of  '  The  Brahmo  Samsg/ 

"Though  it  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Baja  Bammohun  Boy 
first  foundc^d  the  '  Brahmo  Samig '  in  Calcutta,  it  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  that  it  began  to  affect  Madras.  Letters  were 
sent  to  influential  natives  in  various  parts  of  the  presidency,  chiefly  to 
those  residing  in  large  towns,  stating  in  a  most  winning  way  the  intention 
of  the  society,  and  pressing  them  to  lend  their  aid.  Then  came  by  post 
the  first  issue  of  the  Tattawa  Bodhini,  and  with  it  a  letter  saying  that  the 
periodical  would  speak  for  itself;  but  th^y  must  have  the  help  of  the 
receivers  (who  have  most  of  them  received  an  English  education,  and  are 
now  well-paid  servants  of  the  Government  in  the  courts  of  justice,  public 
schools,  etc.),  to  insure  an  extensive  circulation  for  the  religion  of 
Brahma.  -  And  certainly  they  published  their  paper  at  a  very  low  figure. 
^  It  Madras  is  chicken-hearted.  She  will  not  brave  a  storm  of  persecu- 
>n  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  to  soothe  the  conscience.     To  join 
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a  Society  which,  following  formally  in  the  wake  of  Christianity,  but  trim- 
ming obviously  between  falsehood  and  truth, — a  Society  which,  while  it 
panders  to  the  people  by  quoting  some  of  their  sacred  writers  in  exienso, 
and  by  flattering  their  vanity  after  the  most  approved  Hindu  fashion,  yet 
strikes  at  the  root  of  many  a  full-grown  custom,  by  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  re-marriage  of  widows;  by  setting  aside  Puranic  stories,  with  all 
their  pretensions, — the  virtue  of  holy  places,  the  claims  of  consecrated 
images,  and  so  on ;  by  teaching  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  be 
educated ;  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  ought  to  be  enlightened ; 
that  all  who  can  may  learn  a  foreign — the  English — language  without 
sin  and  with  advantage;  that  all  castes  without  distinction  should  be 
taught  the  Shastras ;  that  for  this  purpose  schools  should  be  built,  books 
printed,  and  lectures  delivered ;  that  able  men  should  be  appointed  to 
seek  after  true  science  at  Sanscrit  and  English  sources,  and  to  bring  that 
science  into  the  vernacular  of  India;  and  that  by  all  the  people  the 
supreme  Brahma  must  be  worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
millions  of  gods; — to  join  such  a  society  as  this  all  of  a  sudden  is 
certainly  not  the  nature  of  the  Tamil  mind.  The  '  Brahmo  Samaj,'  with 
all  its  science  and  subtlety,  may  hardly  hope  for  success  here.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  must  be  very  tempting  to  the  thousands  who,  having  passed 
through  our  schools,  have  felt  the  force  of  truth  in  such  a  manner,  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  cannot  worship  idols  any  longer.  But,  somehow 
or  other,  hitherto  few  have  attempted  to  seek  safety  in  the  '  Samaj.' " 

A  somewhat  parallel  movement  towards  refining  on  present  super- 
stition has  commenced  among  the  Parsees.  We  hear  on  good  authority 
that  sermons  by  an  English  clergyman  ''  On  the  state  of  the  Departed," 
have  been  translated  at  the  expense  of  Parsees  here  for  private  circulation 
amongst  the  members  of  their  body  at  Bombay. — CoL  Ch,  Chron, 

The  Morland  Manuscripts, — Two  centuries  and  ten  years  ago  Cromwel 
Sent  Sir  Samuel  Morland  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses.  The  envoy  was  absent  three  years, 
and  instigated,  in  one  way  by  Usher,  as  in  another  by  Cromwell,  he  not 
only  pleadbd  for  the  Vaudois,  but  wrote  their  history,  and  collected  a  mass 
of  bound  books,  loose  papers  and  other  documents,  the  vouchers  of  his 
liistory,  all  which  he  deposited  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
special  guardianship  of  the  librarian.  The  books,  in  six  volumes,  were  of 
particular  value,  for  they  contained  portions  of  the  Bible,  religious  treatises 
and  poetiy,  in  the  old  Vaudois  dialect.  Some  of  these  were  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  tenth,  none  of  later  date  than  the  thirteenth  century.  About 
fourscore  years  ago,  when  the  Cambridge  Library  was  newly  catalogued 
by  Mr.  Nasmith,  he  pronounced  those  precious  volumes  to  be  missing. 
Great  excitement  ensued  and  continued.  Down  to  1862  assertion  was 
met  by  denial.  Search  was  made,  but  without  avail.  The  matter  was 
the  more  provoking,  as  later  writers  on  the  Vaudois,  finding  that  those 
interesting  people  in  the  seventeenth  century  held  the  Genevese  doctrine, 
were  desirous  to  discover  if,  as  was  asserted,  the  Morland  manuscripts 
would  prove  by  their  contents  that  the  Vaudois,  after  their  secession  from 
Bome,  under  Peter  Waldo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  professed  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  so  long  before  Calvin  himself  was  bom.     One  of  the 
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poems  bore  the  date  of  1100,  and  if  that  was  correct,  here  was  a  Walden-> 
sian  poem  before  the  days  of  Peter  Waldo  himself.  Accordingly,  honest 
librarians  suggested  that  the  Puritan  librarian  of  Cromwell*s  days  must 
have  removed  them  at  Cromwell's  death  to  some  safer  repository.  But 
the  librarian  of  Cromweirs  time  was  the  royalist,  Moore  of  Caius;  and 
there  is  proof  that  the  books  were  in  the  library,  lent,  read,  and  returned, 
in  1689.  Then  Morland  himself  has  been  accnsed  of  removing  them ; 
but  their  presence  in  the  library  in  William's  reign  is  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary.  "Whatever  Cromwell  and  his  friends  were  politically," 
says  Mr.  Bradshaw,  cited  in  Dr.  Todd's  volume  on  The  Books  of  the 
Vaudois,  *<it  is  at  least  certain  that,  as  a  literary  body,  we  owe  them  a 
debt  which  it  would  take  us  a  long  time  to  repay,  and  which  at  present 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  even  in  our  annual  commemoration  of  bene- 
factors. We  have  for  two  hundred  years  ignored  both  the  gift  and  the 
giver,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  make  some  reparation." 

The  same  amount  of  gratitude  is  not  due  to  the  Cambridge  librarians. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Cromwell's  royalist  librarian, — Moore  of  Cains, 
who  knew  the  contents  and  the  history  of  every  book  and  manuscript  under 
his  charge,  we  are  informed,  in  Dr.  Todd's  work,  that  "  all  the  librarians 
and  their  assistants  have  uniformly,  though  unaccountably,  declined  to  make 
themselves  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  manuscripts  under  their  charge." 
This  duty  was  made  over  to  persons  who  were  highly  paid  for  their  in- 
efficiency. The  religious  literary  world  interested  in  this  question  were 
almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  precious  Morland  volumes  had,  indeed, 
perished.  A  faithful  few  refused  to  believe  that  they  were  anywhere  save 
where  they  had  been  deposited ;  but  then  no  explorer  of  the  library  could 
put  his  hand  upon  them.  Nevertheless  there  was  good  ground  for  their 
faith.  In  1862  Mr.  Bradshaw  came  upon  the  treasure  intact.  Close  to 
the  papers  and  documents  known  to  be  there,  stood  the  six  volumes  which 
librarians  had  declared  were  not,  and  searchers  failed  to  find,  there.  They 
were  found  to  have  Morland's  name  on  the  fly-leaf,  to  be  bound  like  the 
other  manuscripts  (those  which  had  not  been  missed),  and  had,  apparently, 
never  been  moved  for  a  very  long  series  of  years.  "  The  only  wonder  is 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  lost  sight  of."  The  wonder  hardly  ceases 
with  the  explanation.  The  history  of  the  volumes,  it  is  suggested,  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  as  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written  was  not 
understood  by  the  keepers,  the  books  were  looked  upon  as  Spanish  books, 
"  of  no  particular  importance."  And  yet  they  were  placed  on  the  same 
shelves  with  other  papers  in  the  same  dialect,  which  were  nnderstood  and 
were  consulted,  became  of  their  "  particular  importance."  Nevertheless, 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  explanation,  and  that  a  true  one.  Dr.  Todd 
now  assures  ut  that  the  same  mistake  was  made  in  Dublin,  where  a 
Waldensian  manuscript  volume  was  bound  and  lettered  "Tractatus  in 
Hispanica  lingua;"  and  Dr.  John  Lyon,  in  1789,  set  down  (in  the  MS. 
catalogue)  another  "Waldensian  manuscript  as  Hispanice  scripta,  and  a 
Waldensian  New  Testament  as  "  Italice ;"  but  this  last  ignorant  entry 
and  description  found  a  corrector  in  Dr.  Nash,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  erased  the  word  Italice,  and,  doubtless  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, wrote  Hispanice, — Athenmim, 
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FRENCH  0KIENTALISTS.-11L  QUATREMERE. 

At  the  last  public  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  BeUeS'Leitres,  the  president,  M.  Guigniaut,*  read  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  biographical  notice  on  M.  Etieuue 
Quatremere,  whose  merits  as  an  Orientalist  are  so  well  appre- 
ciated by  competent  judges.  This  kind  of  homage  paid  to  the 
memory  of  deserving  men  is  a  custom  which  we  should  like  to 
see  more  generally  introduced ;  it  both  serves  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
marks  the  progress  made  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
literary  field. 

Already  at  the  death  of  M.  Quatremere,  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  one  of  his  confreres  had  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  Journal  des  Savants  (November,  1857).  The  article 
to  which  we  are  now  alluding  was  written  with  the  accuracy 
and  freshness  so  characteristic  of  M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire^s 
essays,  and  from  a  perusal  of  it  every  one  must  have  felt  that 
the  loss  of  M.  Quatremere  was,  in  particular,  a  heavy  blow  for 
the  cause  of  Biblical  literature.  On  such  grounds  alone^  if  not 
on  others,  the  late  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France 
deserves  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this  review,  and  we  gladly  avail 

«  M.  Gaigniant  (Joseph  Daniel),  member  of  the  Academie  since  1837,  and 
well  known  especially  by  his  French  translation  of  Kreuzer's  Symholih, 
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ourselves,  whilst  giving  a  short  account  of  his  life,  of  the  de- 
tails contained  in  the  two  etoges  already  mentioned. 

M.  Etienne  Marc  Quatremere,  who  was  for  more  than  forty 
years  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  for  nearly  twenty,  one 
of  the  collaborateurs  of  the  Journal  des  Savants,  was  born  in  Paris, 
July  12,  1782.  His  family  had  during  many  generations  been 
engaged  in  business  as  cloth  merchants,  and  they  held  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  bouryeoisie  of  their  native  city.  His 
grandfather,  who  occupied  the  post  of  echevin,  received  from 
Louis  XV.  a  patent  of  nobility  tc^ether  with  the  decoration  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  letters  expressly  stated — a 
most  wise  clause — that  one  of  the  sons  could  always  carry  on 
commerce  without  any  detriment  to  his  dignity.  M.  Quatre- 
mere's  father  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  and  thought  it 
no  disgrace  to  be  a  tradesman.  We  must  notice,  however,  that 
the  substantial  Paris  bourgeois,  trained  up  in  a  religious  and  in- 
tellectual atmosphere,  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  pursuits  of 
taste  with  the  exigencies  of  business.  Thus,  no  less  than  three 
of  the  Quatremeres  were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, viz.,  the  two  brothers  Quatremere-Disjonval  and  Qua- 
tremere de  Quincy — and  their  cousin,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  Another  relative,  Quatremere  de  Roissy,  cultivated 
light  literature  with  success.  The  ladies  in  that  remarkable 
family  were  quite  as  distinguished  as  the  men ;  for  instance,  M. 
Quatremere's  grandmother,  Anne  Bourjot,  had  deserved,  on 
account  of  her  virtues,  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  by  the 
Benedictine  Dom  Labat,  editor  of  the  collection  Les  Candles 
de  France. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  noble  examples  that  M.  Quatre- 
mere was  brought  up.  His  mother  understood  Latin,  and 
could  therefore  superintend  part  of  his  classical  education,  in 
which  he  received  also  the  valuable  assistance  of  his  father's 
intimate  friend,  M.  D'Ansse  de  Villoison.*  The  child  made  an 
ample  return  for  all  the  care  with  which-  he  was  surrounded ;  his 
memory  was  prodigious;  he  could  read  when  three  years  old, 
and  at  five  years  of  age  he  had  already  mastered  the  contents  of 
a  goodly  number  of  books.  The  end  of  his  scholastic  education 
was  marred  by  the  most  tragical  catastrophe  that  ever  lad  of 
fourteen  met  with.  His  father,  well  known  for  his  liberal 
opinions  and  his  active  benevolence,  had  been  elected  in  1789 
to  the  important  office  of  municipal  officer.  So  honourable  a 
choice  amounted  to  a  sign  of  proscription  when  the  reign  of  the 
mob  was  substituted  to  that  of  law.     The  sans-culottes  of  1794}  • 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspard  D' Ansae  de  Villoison  (1750 — 1806),  professor  of 
Greek  literature  at  the  Colttge  de  France,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  oritio. 
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summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  the 
citoyen  Quatremere^  just  as  they  had  summoned  all  those  whose 
virtues,  talents,  or  patriotism  pointed  them  out  as  the  '^  repre- 
sentative ^'  men  of  French  society.  In  vain  did  the  poor  and 
the  destitute  plead  on  behalf  of  him  who  had  been  their  con- 
stant benefactor.  The  chairman  of  the  tribunal  said  derisively 
that  "Quatremere,  in  his  acts  of  charity,  had  always  had  in 
view  his  God  and  not  the  sans-culottes ;  he  therefore  deserved 
death  because  he  had  humiliated  the  people  by  his  benefits/^^ 
The  fetal  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1794, 
exactly  one  year  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Etienne  re- 
ceived from  so  atrocious  an  act  of  tyranny  an  impression  which 
never  wore  off. 

Madame  Quatremere,  left  a  widow  under  such  frightful  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  lose  courage.  Obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  cottage  of  some  peasants  who  were  devoted  to  her,  deprived 
of  her  property  as  a  ci-devant  noble,  she  managed  to  live  through 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  when  it  was  over,  she  immediately  set 
to  work  collecting  the  scanty  remains  of  her  fortune,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  her  family.  A  few  friends  came  to 
her  assistance,  and  enabled  her  to  begin  business  again ;  whilst 
young  Etienne^s  tutor,  M.  Gravier,  continued  gratuitously  his 
lessons  to  one  who  already  promised  to  become  a  brilliant 
scholar.  M.  Quatremere,  on  leaving  college,  took  up  in  the. 
first  instance  the  study  of  botany,  mineralogy,  mathematics,  and 
entertained  some  idea  of  qualifying  for  admission  at  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique,  which  had  just  been  created.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned;  the  young  man's  talent  for  lan- 
guages manifested  itself,  and  he  learned  unaided  all  those  he 
ever  knew,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew.  He  attended  at  the 
Ck)llige  de  France  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  lectures  on  Arabic, 
and  also  those  of  M.  Dupuis^  on  Latin  poetry.  The  well-known 
author  of  the  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes  was  far  from  sharing  his 
pupiFs  religious  opinions ;  but  with  a  spirit  of  courtesy  which  did 
him  the  greatest  credit,  he  avoided  every  reflection  capable  of 
offending  what  were,  at  all  events,  honourable  scruples. 

M.  Quatremere  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  as  clerk  at  the 
Imperial  Library  in  Paris  (MSS.  section) ;  afterwards  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  the  Rouen 
Faculti  desLettres;  finally  he  returned  to  Paris  about  1811, 

*  Qaatremdre,  dans  sa  charity  pour  les  pauvres,  n'avait  en  vue  que  son  Dieu, 
et  non  les  sans-culottes,  et  il  merite  la  mort  pour  avoir  humili^  le  peuple  par  ses 
bienfaits. 

'  Charles  Fran<;ois  Dupuis  (1742 — 1809),  known  by  his  fancifnl  opinions  on 
astronomy,  the  Zodiac,  etc. 

s  2 
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and  never  since  did  he  leave  that  city.  He  had  already  made 
himself  known  by  several  remarkable  works  when,  in  1815,  he 
was  elected  as  the  successor  of  La  Porte  du  TheiP  by  the  AcadSmie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres ;  in  1819  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  lectureship  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee, 
at  the  College  de  France ;  in  1832  he  succeeded  M.  de  Chezy/ 
in  the  Persian  chair  at  the  school  of  modern  oriental  languages ; 
and,  at  the  death  of  M .  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who  had  been  so  long 
his  master  and  his  patron,  he  took  his  place  amongst  the  coUa^ 
borateurs  of  the  Journal  des  Savants. 

Such  are  the  principal  chronological  data  in  the  life  of  M. 
Etienne  Quatremere.  Painful  events,  heart-rending  separations 
marked  its  early  period ;  but  the  latter  part  of  it  was  spent  amidst 
that  calm  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  votaries  of  science ;  and 
unremitting  labour  gave  it  a  character  of  useful  uniformity.  Let 
us  add,  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  M .  Quatremere  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  having  near  him  the  mother  to  whom  he  owed 
50  much.     We  shall  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  his  works. 

Our  author's  literary  debut  was  a  volume  entitled  Recherches 
Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  de 
I'Egypte.  Printed  in  1808  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  this 
book  was  dedicated  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who,  together  with 
another  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  M.  Langles/  had  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  writer.  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  had 
at  that  time  turned  the  attention  of  every  one  towards  the  mys- 
terious land  of  the  Nile,  and  some  persons  have  supposed  that 
this  circumstance  determined  M.  Quatremere  in  the  selection  of 
his  subject.  But,  as  M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire  remarks,  it 
was  never  the  habit  of  the  author  of  the  Recherches  to  consult 
public  opinion  on  any  point  whatever,  and  why  should  we  not 
simply  say  that  the  direction  of  his  studies  led  him  to  continue 
the  researches  made  by  Renaudot,  Jablonski,  and  Barthflemy? 
These  three  scholars  had  suspected  that  the  Coptic  language, 
such  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  numerous  MSS.,  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  ancient  idiom  of  Egypt  under  the  Pha- 
roahs;*  M.  Quatremere  completely  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
what  was  at  the  time  considered  only  as  a  plausible  hypothesis. 

•  Franpois  Jean  Gabriel  de  la  Porte  du  Theil  ri742 — 1816),  distinguished  es- 
pecially as  an  archseologist  and  a  critic.  He  published  in  common  with  M.  de 
Br^quiffny,  a  collection  of  charters,  diplomas,  and  other  documents  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  France. 

/  An  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar. 

«'  Louis  Mathieu  LanglSs  (1764—1824),  professor  of  Persian  at  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  Modernes,  and  keeper  of  the  oriental  MSS.  at  the  Bibli(H 
ihique  du  Roi. 

*  Cf.  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History^  vol.  i.,  pp.  259-60. 
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Since  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  the  Coptic  vocabulary  had 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  Greek 
•words;  during  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  it  had 
even  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  with  very  slight  modifications, 
and  about  the  tenth  century  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
as  a  colloquial  language,  leaving  its  place  to  the  Arabic,  and 
subsisting  merely  as  a  learned  idiom.  But,  after  all,  it  constituted 
really  the  language  which  the  Egyptians  spoke  in  the  time  of 
their  independence  and  of  their  glory. 

In  this  first  work,  M.  Quatremere,  who  was  only  then 
twenty-six  years  old,  exhibited  all  his  merits,  and,  we  must  like- 
wise add,  his  defects.  He  was  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  various  Semitic  languages,  which  he  quoted  equally 
well.  His  reading  was  immense,  but  badly  digested;  although 
he  had  twice  re-cast  the  book,  it  was  extremely  deficient  as  a 
literary  composition,  and  the  interesting  details  it  contained 
were  not  presented  with  sufficient  method.  In  1811,  M. 
Quatremere  published  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  Recherches,  in  the 
shape  of  two  volumes  of  geographical  and  historical  memoirs 
taken  from  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  M SS.  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Imperial  Library.  In  1812  he  added,  by  way  of  supplement, 
Lis  Observations  sur  quelques  points  de  la  GSographie  de  VEgypte, 
with  the  view  principally  of  defending  against  recent  critiques 
the  labours  of  the  younger  Cham pol lion. 

The  Memoires  G6ographiques  et  Historiques  sur  VEgypte  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  former  being  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  MS.  collections  alluded  to  above.  M.  Quatre- 
mere's  work  cannot  be  considered  as  occupying  the  same  ground 
as  Reinhold  Porster's  Index  Geographicus,  because  it  is  not 
borrowed  from  classical  sources,  and  only  gives  incidentally  the 
designations  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
Moreover,  Forster  had  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  his  attention 
upon  etymological  difficulties,  whereas  M.  Quatremere  made 
geography  his  chief,  we  might  almost  say,  his  exclusive  theme. 
Tlie  Coptic  Gazetteer  now  under  consideration  embraces  one 
hundred  and  three  distinct  articles,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
length,  and  their  ensemble  forms  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  geography. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  MSmoires  we  have  a  series  of 
essays  on  various  topics  of  oriental  history  and  literature,  begin- 
ning with  a  description  of  Nubia,  which  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
relatively  unknown.  Whilst  preparing  this  part  of  his  work, 
M.  Quatremere  had  unfortunately  but  very  scanty  resources  at 
his  disposal.     Arab  geographers  speak  of  Nubia  only  in  a  most 
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superficial  and  incorrect  manner,  and  it  is  necessary  to  read  from 
end  to  end  a  number  of  chronicles,  if  we  would  glean  a  few 
meagre  facts,  a  few  badly  authenticated  descriptions.  It  is  a 
subject  of  regret  that  we  do  not  possess  in  Europe  the  history 
of  Nubia,  composed  by  Abdallah,  and  of  which  Makrizi  gives 
so  favourable  an  account ;  such  a  work  would  no  doubt  have 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  details,  but  the  extracts 
quoted  by  Makrizi  are  all  we  have,  and  these  M.  Quatremere 
reproduced,  completing  them  by  quotations  from  other  sources. 
The  memoir  which  interests  us  most  in  the  volume,  as  bearing 
upon  topics  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  is  an  essay 
on  the  condition  of  Christians  under  the  two  dynasties  of 
Mameluke  princes.  Prom  this  piece  we  gather  that  during  the 
year  658  of  the  Hegira,  Sultan  Hulaku  having  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  appointed  as  governor  of  the  citadel  a 
Mongol  Emir,  named  Il-Sinan,  who  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  Christianity.  Under  his  administration,  the  followers 
of  the  Gospel  not  only  obtained  all  the  guarantees  which  justice 
requires,  but  were  allowed  to  interfere  as  much  as  they  liked 
with  the  Mahometan  population ;  so  that  elated  by  the  influence 
they  enjoyed,  they  condescended  to  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  for 
which  they  were  afterwards  severely  called  to  account.  It  never 
struck  them  that  the  rule  of  Il-Sinan  could  only  be  a  temporary 
one,  and  that  the  chances  of  war  might  remove  from  Damascus 
the  Mongol  invaders.  After  seven  years'  occupation  of  the 
city,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obliged  to  depart;  the 
Sultan  Kutuz  entered  Damascus,  and  his  first  step  was  to  exact 
from  the  Christians  a  contribution  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dirhems.  M.  Quatremere,  taking  Makrizi 
as  his  authority,  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  diflerent  episodes 
which  marked  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  East  after  that 
event,  and  he  brings  down  his  narrative  to  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  842.  Egyptian  antiquities  engrossed  our  author's  atten- 
tion, and  we  have  just  seen  that  he  took  up  the  pen  in  defence  of 
ChampoUion.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  notice  that  he  never 
would  adopt  the  views  which  are  now  universally  admitted  respect- 
ing the  mysterious  system  of  writing  which  his  friend  so  admirably 
brought  to  light ;  he  was  convinced  that  hieroglyphics  had  no 
phonetic  value,  and  nothing  could  make  him  alter  his  opinion. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  Egypt  which  chiefly  occupied 
M.  Quatremere  was  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Mussulman 
r^le.  Thus  it  is  that  he  published  for  the  London  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  Makrizi's  history  of  the  Mameluke 
sultans,  and  he  thought  more  than  once  of  editing  the  same 
writer's  description  of  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
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had  rendered  into  French.  The  history  of  the  Mamelukes  forms 
two  volumes,  divided  into  two  livraisons  each,  and  which  were 
published  between  1837  and  1845;  it  was  M.  Quatremere's 
purpose  to  add  at  his  own  expense  a  third  volume,  but  his  plan 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  No  compte-rendu  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  treasures  of  learning  accumulated  by  the 
French  savant  in  the  notes  to  his  translation.  Too  often,  in 
fact,  the  small  print  at  the  foot  of  the  page  draws  our  attention 
away  from  the  historian^s  text,  and  by  the  time  we  have  digested 
the  note,  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  resume  the  thread  of 
the  narrative.  Did  we  talk  of  the  foot  of  the  page  ?  More  than 
once  the  foot  is  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  body,  and 
two  lines  of  Makrizi  disappear  under  thirty-eight  or  forty  of 
illustrative  matter. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Arabic  chronicler  and  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Melik- 
Adel  (Hegir.  678,  a.d.  1279).  In  the  second  part  alone,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  notes  elucidate  every  possible  difficulty,  not 
only  of  a  chronological  or  historical  nature,  but  also  referring  to 
natural  science,  grammar,  literature,  etc.,  etc.  Makrizi's  details 
are  often  supplemented  and  completed  by  long  extracts  from 
Nowairi  and  other  oriental  writers,  thus  afibrding  M,  Quatre- 
mere  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  number  of  particulars  of 
the  most  curious  nature.  For  example,  Makrizi,  as  he  goes  on, 
enumerates  the  different  personages  of  note  who  have  died, 
during  the  course  of  each  year,  but  he  forgets  a  few,  and  finds 
himself  corrected  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  Arabic  MSS.  preserved  at  Paris.  It  is  thus  that  under 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  668  we  have  a  note  devoted  to  the  poet 
Ebn-Abi-Osaibah,  a  specimen  of  whose  compositions  is  added 

by  M.  Quatremere.  The  word  ndib  (l-^,U),  which  means  lieute- 
nant^ delegate,  substitute,  suggests  in  like  manner  a  very  long 
excursus,  in  which  not  only  the  signification  is  explained,  but 
the  most  interesting  details  are  given  on  the  administration  of 
Egypt,  and  the  military  and  civil  dignitaries  of  that  country. 
Another  instance:  the  French  language  contains,  it  is  well 
known,  many  words  derived  from  the  Arabic; — chicane,  chiffre, 
cancan,  place,  may  be  quoted.  To  the  list  we  add,  on  M.  Qua- 
tremere's  authority,  the  mediaeval  substantive  hanap,  which 
means  a  cup  or  goblet,  and  which  is  identically  represented  by 

c-^Ujb  hanab}     One  more:  Makrizi  relates   (Hegir.  673,  a.d. 

'  Cf.  also  in  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  70,  71,  the  note  on  the  word  (^^2^  att&hi, 
from  which  is  derived  the  French  tdbis :  *'  on  apporte  aussitdt  ses  somptueux 
habits,  oii  sur  Pooate  molle  delate  le  tahis.^^    (Boileau.) 
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1274)  that  tbe  Sultan  (Melik-Daher-Bibars)  received  from  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  a  message  requesting  that  a  metropolitan 
should  be  sent  to  him,  selected  by  the  patriarch.  "  This 
petition/'  Makrizi  merely  says,  "  was  granted."  The  French 
translator  is  not  satisfied  with  so  short  a  piece  of  information ; 
he  turns  to  Nowairi,  from  whom  he  quotes  a  long  passage,  cor- 
recting him  as  he  goes  on,  with  the  help  of  Bruce's  Travels. 

The  manner  in  which  the  first  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Sul- 
tans terminates  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  M.  Quatremere.  He 
did  not  like,  on  the  one  hand,  to  begin  the  reign  of  so  celebrated 
a  man  as  the  Sultan  Melik-Mansur-Kelun  with  the  concluding 
leaves  of  the  book ;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  allow  these  leaves 
to  remain  unoccupied.  The  dilemma  might  certainly  have  been 
avoided  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  volume;  but  the  stores  of 
erudition  at  the  translator's  disposal  solved  the  problem  in  a 
way  more  profitable  for  the  reader,  and  the  result  was  an 
appendix  containing  further  investigations  of  subjects  relating 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  Mameluke  sultans.  Let  us  especially 
note  a  valuable  article  on  the  city  of  Gaza-'  and  its  environs. 

The  second  volume,  beginning  with  the  year  1280,  only  goes 
down  as  far  as  1309 ;  it  is  as  copiously  illustrated  as  the  former 
one,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed  by  M.  Quatremere  is 
not  less  surprising  than  the  accuracy  of  his  learning.  Thus  he 
remarks  that  for  the  year  of  the  Hegira  683  (a.d.  1284)  Makrizi 
has  given  no  notice  whatever  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
died ;  thereupon  he  undertakes  to  supply  the  necrological  list, 
and  with  the  materials  furnished  by  Nowairi  and  Abu'lmahasen 
he  draws  up  a  short  account  of  the  sheikhs,  emirs,  etc.  Thus 
again,  explaining  a  word  by  which  the  Arabs  used  to  designate 
the  Eoman,  he  shews  that  it  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  Edom, 
and  that  the  Arabs  following  the  Jewish  tradition  applied  the 
same  name  to  all  Christians.  In  the  second  part  of  this  volume 
we  observe  amongst  other  curious  particulars  a  long  philological 
and  historical  essay  (it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  note)  on 
the  carrier  pigeons,  and  on  the  custom  of  employing  these  birds 
— a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  extensively  practised  in 
the  East. 

Time,  however,  prevents  us  from  dwelling  at  any  further 
length  on  the  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamelouks,  and  we  must 
pass  on  to  describe  M.  Quatremere^s  labours  in  another  part  of 
the  literary  field.  Semitic  studies  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  yet  no  distinct  work  remains  as  a  monument  of  his 
industry  in  connection  with  this  subject.  But  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  for  the  Journal  des  Savants  the  most 

J  Cf.  also  a  long  note  on  Bozrah,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  248 — 255. 
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important  publications  which  appeared  either  in  France  or 
abroad  on  Hebrew  lore  and  other  cognate  topics,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  these  articles  would  form  an  extremely  interesting  volume 
for  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  examining, 
for  instance,  the  Abbe  Glaire^s  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebrdicum  et 
Chalddicumf  he  begins  by  sketching  the  progress  of  Hebrew 
studies  from  the  Renaissance  period.  He  appreciates  Reuchlin, 
shews  Buxtorf  and  his  school  following,  perhaps  too  closely,  the 
explanations  given  by  Jewish  commentators,  points  out  briefly 
but  correctly  the  conflicting  theories  of  Gousset  and  Schultens, 
and  finally  pays  a  tribute  of  just  praise  to  Gesenius,  whose 
exegetical  views  he  did  not,  however,  altogether  sympathize  with. 
This  introductory  portion  occupies  the  first  article,  whilst  the 
Lexicon  itself  is  closely  considered  in  the  following  ones,  M. 
Quatremere  taking  here  and  there  several  words  which  he 
discusses  thoroughly,  occasionally  expressing  his  dissent  from 
the  author,  and  always  exhibiting  his  wonted  copiousness  of 
illustration. 

Dr.  JuynbolFs  edition  of  the  Chronicon  Samaritanum  and 
his  history  of  the  Samaritans  were  examined  in  two  livraisons 
of  the  same  journal.  The  well-known  details  of  Scaliger's  cor- 
respondence with  the  Samaritans  of  Nablous  are  first  related, 
and  the  text  of  the  Chronicon,  as  published  by  the  Dutch  com- 
mentator, is  subjected  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  Emen- 
dations of  every  kind  are  proposed,  errors  corrected,  and  then 
M.  Quatreraere,  leaving  the  sphere  of  mythology,  goes  on  to 
review  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Samaritans,  from  the  earliest  times  to  their  subjection  under  the 
Mussulman  sovereigns.  From  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  and  the  Book  of  Esdras,  we  find  that  two 
successive  colonies  were  sent  by  the  despots  of  Assyria  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  left  by 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  by  the  exile  of  part  of  the  population. 
Now  the  colonists  who  settled  in  Samaria  were  designated  by 
the  Jews  under  the  name  of  Cutheans,  and  the  question  has 
often  been  raised  as  to  who  these  Cutheans  were.  Michaelis 
derived  the  name  from  Sidon,  and  identified  it  with  that  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  that  metropolis,  but 
M.  Quatremere  and  Dr.  JuynboU  reject  this  opinion  entirely. 
According  to  the  Second  Book  of.  Kings  (xvii.  24,  25),  the 
colony  sent  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  consisted  of  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  Kuthah,  Ava,  Sepharvai'm,  and  Babylon.  Re- 
specting the  two  last  there  is  of  course  no  diflSculty  whatever  in 

*  Journal  des  Savants  for  October,  1844,  April,  May,  and  July,  1845. 
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the  way  of  identification.     As  for  Ava,  M.  Quatremere  suggests 

that  the  letter  1  has  been  substituted  erroneously  for  a  2,  and 
he  is  inclined  to  see  here  the  city  of  Anan,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls 
by  the  name  of  Anatha.  Kuthah  is  more  puzzling  to  ascertain, 
and  opinions  are  still  divided  on  the  subject.     M.  Quatremere 

thinks  he  has  identified  it  with  the  town  <J^^,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  was  really  formed  of 
two  localities  built  close  to  one  another.  Traditions  preserved 
by  Masudi,  Takuti,  and  other  Eastern  authorities  ascribe  to 
Kuthah  very  great  importance,  and  an  anonymous  geographer 
quoted  by  M.  Quatremere  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
first  building  erected  after  the  flood  was  the  fortress  Madjdal, 
which  Nimrod  constructed  at  Kuthah.  From  these  and  many 
similar  indications  our  author  concludes  that  the  actual  site  of 
Kuthah  is  that  occupied  now  by  the  town  of  Iskenderich,  where 
numerous  ruins  bear  even  now  decisive  testimony  to  the  pros- 
perity and  importance  of  its  ancient  representative. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  M.  Quatremere's  suspicion  of 
trans-Rhenan  exegesis ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  he 
followed  attentively  the  progress  of  philologico-theological  studies 
abroad,  and  that  he  quite  felt  their  importance.  It  is  some- 
what singular,  too,  that  he,  the  man  of  tradition,  the  anta- 
gonist of  novel  theories,  should  have  brought  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  several  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  very  freedom 
which  he  denounced  in  others.  Thus  he  had  written  on  the 
Book  of  Job  a  disquisition  which  has  never  yet  been  published, 
and  in  which  he  tried  to  prove,  amongst  other  points,  that  this 
portion  of  Scripture  is  a  far  more  recent  date  than  usually 
supposed.  He  assigned  it  to  the  eighth,  or  at  the  very  earliest 
the  ninth,  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Some  distinguished  pupils  still  remain  to  shew  that  M. 
Quatremere's  thirty-eight  years^  service  as  a  lecturer  at  the 
College  de  France  were  not  altogether  without  result.  Never- 
theless he  lacked  that  fire,  that  enthusiasm,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  one  who  would  attract  and  fix  around  him  a  large 
audience;  he  had  neither  the  brilliancy  of  M.  Villemain,  nor 
the  proselytizing  energy  of  M.  Cousin ;  he  was  conscientious 
and  painstaking,  and  that  was  all.  He  encouraged  often  his 
most  promising  disciples  by  reviewing  their  works,  and  giving 
them  useful  advice  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  des 
Savants.  Thus  it  is  that  he  noticed  M.  Tornberg^s  excerpts 
from  Ibn-Khaldun  and  other  oriental  historians,  taking  at  the 
same  time  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  subject  with  the 
help  of  his  own  exhaustless  erudition. 
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The  Phoenician  world  and  the  history  of  its  colonies  occupied 
also  the  attention  of  M.  Quatremere;  but  here^  as  well  as  in 
the  sphere  of  Semitic  literature,  his  labours  were  limited  to 
critical  memoirs  instead  of  original  works.  The  productions  of 
Gesenius^  Hitzig,  Movers,  and  the  Duke  de  Luynes  were  care- 
fully reviewed  by  him,  and  he  proved,  in  discussing  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  these  eminent  authors,  that  he  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  everything  we  know  on  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia.  The  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  M.  Quatremere  moves  most  freely  where  written  docu- 
ments abound,  and  where,  therefore,  industry  is  chiefly  required. 
A  priori  theories  are  not  in  the  least  degree  to  his  taste,  nor  is 
he  fond  of  building  systems  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  to  quote 
the  French  proverb.  However,  his  researches,  on  Carthage 
especially,  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Philistines  deserve  to  be  quoted  amongst 
his  best  works.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  shall  ever 
learn  any  more  than  we  know  at  present  on  the  literature  of  the 
Phoenicians,  supposing,  to  quote  M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire^s 
expressions,  that  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage 
really  had  a  literature.  Chance  may,  no  doubt,  bring  to  our 
knowledge  inscriptions  more  or  less  mutilated,  the  remains  of 
80  much  industry,  glory,  and  wealth ;  but  those  we  have  now, 
like  that  of  Marseilles,  are  very  rare,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing 
that  the  nation  to  which  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of 
writing  is  the  one  which  has  left  behind  it  the  smallest  number 
of  written  monuments. 

In  the  domains  of  Aramaic  or  Chaldean  researches,  M. 
Quatremere  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  his  memoir  on  the 
Nabateans,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  will  remain  as  a 
lasting  evidence  of  sagacity  and  learning.  The  Nabateans,  or 
the  people  whom  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  designate  by  that 
name,  are  associated  with  the  very  origins  of  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  worlds,  between  which  they  form  a  connecting  link. 
Established  on  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  they  there  developed  in  the  most  distant  ages  a  form 
of  civilization  possessing  its  peculiar  features,  and  represented 
by  a  large  number  of  literary  monuments,  the  names  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  a  tradition  which  cannot 
be  questioned.  One  of  these  monuments,  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, such  as  that  science  was  carried  on  during  the  palmy  days 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  is  extant  in  an  Arabic  translation 
assignable  to  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Several  European  libra- 
ries possess  MS.  copies  of  the  work ;  the  one  preserved  amongst 
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the  treasures  of  the  Paris  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  is  incomplete, 
supplying  only  two  out  of  the  nine  books  which  the  treatise  on 
agriculture  contains.  It  was,  however,  the  sole  codex  to  which 
M.  Quatremere  had  access,  and  the  details  it  furnished  were  well 
calculated  to  awaken  the  liveliest  curiosity.'  In  300  pages  folio 
it  gave  an  agronomical  catalogue  equally  exact  and  minute,  be- 
sides a  precise  list  of  all  the  plants  used  for  common  purposes 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

It  is  in  taking  as  a  starting-point  this  valuable  document,  of 
which  the  Leyden  library  possesses  two  complete  copies,  that 
M.  Quatremere  was  enabled  to  reconstruct,  so  to  say,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Nabateans,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity;  evidence  which,  although  scattered  here 
and  there  in  many  a  volume,  is  sufl&ciently  strong.  He  demon- 
strated that  the  Nabateans,  driven  from  Mesopotamia  about  the 
time  of  Nabuchodonosor  II.,  had  come  to  settle  in  Arabia, 
bringing  along  with  them  the  reminiscences  and  the  traditions 
of  a  civilization  relatively  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
their  neighbours.  He  proved  especially,  with  an  amount  of 
sagacity  which  seems  almost  extraordinary,  that  a  book  such  as 
the  treatise  of  Nabatean  agriculture  could  not  have  been  written 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  it  corresponded  to  habits  and  wants 
which  belonged  evidently  only  to  the  people  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh, — plains  rendered  fruitful  by 
the  most  perfect  systems  of  irrigation  and  of  culture.  M.  Qua- 
tremere accordingly  fixed  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that 
singular  work  to  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

If  we  turn  to  M.  Ernest  Renan^s  Histoire  des  Langues  Semi- 
tiques  we  find  further  details  on  the  book  we  are  now  noticing, 
and  which  give  a  still  more  striking  idea  of  its  importance,  and 
also  of  the  state  of  civilization  amongst  the  Nabateans.  "  They 
had  treatises  on  agriculture,  medicine,  botany,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  astrology,  besides  special  works  on  the  religious 
mysteries  and  on  symbolic  paintings.  One  of  the  Nabatean 
books  contained  the  fabulous  history  of  Tammuz;  others  treated 
of  magic  and  of  incantations;  some  were  of  a  polemical  cha- 
racter, and  referred  to  the  worship  of  the  constellations  and  to 
monotheism.  Many  of  the  works  were  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  some  were  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  sun  and  the  moon ;  there  were  also  small  poems  in  the  shape 
of  epigrams  on  various  subjects.^^     If  we  may  believe  the  later 

'  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  cf.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for 
April,  1862,  and  the  translation  of  M.  Kenan's  essay,  published  by  M.  Triibner, 
London,  1862. 
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statements  of  Dr.  Chwolson,  the  fragments  of  these  writings 
which  have  been  handed  to  us  contain  metaphysical  and  physical 
speculations  of  great  depth,  and  a  very  remarkable  system  of 
political  and  social  legislation.  Libraries  are  mentioned;  all 
the  branches  of  religious  and  profane  literature,  history,  bio- 
graphy, etc.,  appear  to  have  received  extensive  developments. 
The  epoch  of  the  composition  of  this  singular  work  has  given 
rise,  M.  Eenan  says,  to  the  most  extraordinary  statements.  In 
the  portions  which  M.  Quatremere  examined,  this  learned 
oriental  scholar  found  no  quotation  from  Greek  authors,  no 
names  of  Greek  towns,  such  as  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  etc.,  no 
fact  relating  to  Christianity;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
numerous  mentions  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  as  still  existing, 
and  allusions  to  the  most  ancient  religious  creeds  of  the  East. 
M.  Quatremere  concluded  from  this  fact  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  work,  and  ventured  even  to  assign  it  to  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  under  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor. 
M.  Chwolson,  strange  to  say,  was  in  favour  of  a  still  remoter 
date.  M.  Renan,  we  should  add,  raises  several  objections 
against  this  hypothesis. 

M.  Quatremere's  intention  was  to  publish  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the  book  on  Nabatean  agriculture,  but  other  works  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  his  views,  and  Dr.  Chwolson, ' 
who  announces  the  speedy  publication  of  the  work  itself,  is 
perhaps  destined  to  bring  to  perfection  the  plan  entertained  by 
the  French  savant,  and  prematurely  defeated  by  the  hand  of 
death.  We  hope  the  more  earnestly  that  such  an  issue  piay 
come  to  pass,  because  the  learned  author  of  Die  Ssabier  und 
der  Ssabismus  is,  like  M.  Quatremere,  particularly  opposed  to 
fanciful  hypotheses,  and  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  documents 
which  he  consults. 

Together  with  the  history  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Chaldea, 
M.  Quatremere  devoted  during  his  whole  life  a  great  deal  of  his 
attention  to  the  Mussulman  world,  and  it  is  perhaps  here  that 
his  works  have  been  both  more  numerous,  and  stamped  with  the 
greatest  originality.  Already  at  the  outset  of  his  career  his 
first  disquisitions  on  Egypt  gave  evidence  of  long  and  learned 
investigations.  He  never  ceased  from  prosecuting  these  special 
researches,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  oriental  scholar 
ever  mastered  more  thoroughly  the  fastidious  and  intricate 
details  of  that  branch  of  history.  From  Northern  Africa  and 
Spain  to  India,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Islamism  to  the  most 
recent  epoch,  from  the  popular  songs  to  diplomatic  documents, 
M.  Quatremere  had  read  all,  studied  all,  annotated  all  with  that 
power  of  memory  which  nothing  could  defeat,    and   with   an 
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amount  of  diligence  which  was  never  wearied.  Geography, 
history,  politics,  religion,  literature,  philology,  grammar,  science, 
he  neglected  nothing,  and  from  his  stupendous  researches  he 
derived  the  materials  of  a  large  number  of  works,  disquisitions, 
articles,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputa- 
tion of  several  persons.  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  both  oriental 
and  occidental,  Arminian,  and  several  Aryan  idioms,  were 
equally  fatniliar  to  him,  and  he  had  studied  them  completely 
even  in  their  various  dialects. 

Amongst  so  many  works  we  can  only  quote  the  principal,- 
On  the  same  rank  as  The  History  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  we  must  place  The  History 
of  the  Mongols  of  Persia,  of  which  the  first  volume  alone  has 
as  yet  appeared.  It  belongs  to  that  splendid  oriental  collection 
voted  by  Napoleon's  government  in  1813,  but  which  the  advisers 
of  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  first  carried  into  execution.  As 
early  as  1811,  and  whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  on  Egypt 
and  on  Coptic  literature,  M.  Quatremere  had  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  attention  upon  the  history  of  the  Mongols ;  twenty-five 
years  after,  he  merely  worked  out  materials  which  he  had  for  a 
long  time  collected.  Those  who  wish  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
both  the  talent  and  the  style  of  composition  of  M.  Quatremere 
should  study  the  work  we*  are  now  alluding  to.  The  amount  of 
learning  displayed  is  immense ;  but  it  often  refers  to  company 
tively  unimportant  subjects,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  worth. the 
labour  it  must  have  cost.  Even  the  choice  of  the  subject  is  not 
very  happy,  and  the  history  of  Raschid-Eldin  deserves  perhaps, 
neither  on  the  author's  account,  nor  on  that  of  the  dramatis 
persona,  the  honour  of  figuring  among  the  monuments  of  the 
Collection  Orientate.  But  the  subject  once  admitted,  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  it  more  thoroughly,  more  accurately;  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the 
annals  of  mankind,  M.  Quatremere  will  ever  be  the  safest,  the 
most  infallible  guide.  His  intention  was  likewise  to  furnish  for 
the  Collection  Orientate  the  complete  receuil  of  Meidani's  Pro- 
verbs, of  which  he  has  given  interesting  extracts  in  the  journals 
of  the  Paris  Asiatic  Society. 

Next  to  the  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  Perse,  we  may  enume- 
rate several  memoirs  relating  more  or  less  directly  to  Islamism : 
thus,  1st,  on  Mahomet's  nephew,  Abdallah-ben-Zobair ;  2nd,  on 
the  Ommiades ;  3rd,  on  the  Abassides ;  4th,  on  the  Fatimites : 
and,  in  another  direction,  1st,  on  Meidani's  proverbs,  just  men- 
tioned ;  2nd,  on  the  Kitab-al-Agani,  or  collection  of  popular 
songs  published  by  Abu'l  Faradj-Ali-ben-Hosain;  3rd,  on  the 
taste  for  books  amongst  Eastern  nations;  4th,  on  the  life  and 
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works  of  Masudi;  5th,  on  the  description  of  Africa  by  an 
anonymous  author ;  6th,  on  the  Kalmuks,  etc. 

The  essay  referring  to  the  taste  for  books  in  the  East  has 
been  lately  reprinted  in  the  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Philologie 
Orientate,  published  by  M.  Ducrocq,  and  is  one  of  the  few  which 
by  their  character  and  style  are  more  likely  to  suit  general 
readers.  The  author  begins  by  shewing  how  the  Arabs,  during 
the  course  of  their  brilliant  military  exploits,  came  in  contact 
with  the  literary  treasures  of  Persia  and  of  Greece.  The  first 
works  towards  which  their  attention  was  drawn  consisted  princi- 
pally of  treatises  on  dialectics,  and  if  we  think  for  a  moment 
that  these  were  translated  originally  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Syriac  language,  and  then  from  that  into  the  Arabic,  we  shall 
see  that  the  readers  could  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
primitive  texts.  But  the  nature  of  the  treatises  upon  which  the 
ingenuity  of  Syriao  physicians  exercised  itself  was  calculated, 
besides,  to  influence  unfavourably  the  mind  of  the  Arabs;  it 
gave  them  a  taste  for  a  subtle  but  too  often  trifling  kind  of  logic, 
which  was  fond  of  quibbles,  and  dealt  in  useless  disputations. 
Lastly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Koran  the  tendency  of  meta- 
physical studies  was  still  more  dangerous,  as  it  diffused  free- 
thinking  opinions,  and  made  people  call  in  question  or  explain 
away  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet.  At  the  same  time  the  intel- 
lectual movement  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  establishment 
of  libraries ;  caligraphers,  more  or  less  expert,  were  summoned 
to  multiply  copies  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  writers, 
not  to  mention  the  Khalifs  themselves,  who  considered  it  an  act 
of  honour  to  transcribe  with  their  own  hand  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture of  their  religion. 

After  giving  a  number  of  curious  details  on  the  MS.  copies 
of  the  Koran  made  by  Othman,  M.  Quatremere  goes  on  to 
describe  the  principal  libraries  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  East, 
and  he  quotes  several  anecdotes  of  an  amusing  character  with 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  following  one  may 
be  introduced  here  as  a  specimen.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  Khondemir,  the  celebrated  Alischir  having  deputed,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Sultan  Yakub-Mirza,  a  personage  known  as 
Emir  Hosain,  commissioned  him  to  take  from  his  library  a  copy 
of  the  collection  of  Djami^s  works,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
books,  for  the  purpose  of  oflering  them  as  presents  to  the  Kadi 
Isa  and  to  his  substitutes.  Abd-Alkerim,  the  librarian,  by  a 
singular  mistake,  gave  to  the  ambassador  a  volume  containing 
the  history  of  the  Mussulman  conquests,  which,  for  size  and 
binding,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  Djami^s  works.  Hosain 
did  not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  volumes  delivered  to 
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him,  but  he  took  them,  and  added  them  to  the  other  presents  he 
had  to  carry.  On  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  Yakub- 
Mirza,  this  prince  asked  him  about  his  journey,  and  whether  he 
had  not  felt  weary  during  its  progress.  **  I  had  with  me,'^ 
answered  Hosain,  ^^a  companion  whose  society  did  not  allow 
weariness  to  approach  me/^  The  sultan  naturally  wished^  to 
know  who  that  companion  was.  "  I  carried,"  replied  the  Emir, 
''  a  collection  of  Djami^s  works  which  the  Emir  Alischir  sends 
as  a  present  to  the  Kadi;  so  that  whenever  I  felt  weariness 
coming  on,  I  opened  the  book  and  read  a  few  passages  out  of 
it."  The  prince  manifested  an  extreme  desire  to  see  this  im- 
portant receuil;  accordingly  Hosain  sent  for  the  volume,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  produced  the  mistake,  of  course,  appeared.  The 
pretended  collection  of  Djami  was  seen  to  be  nothing  else  than 
the  history  of  the  Mussulman  conquests.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  the  unfortunate  ambassador  remained  quite  discon- 
certed, and  this  circumstance  made  him  lose  the  favour  he 
enjoyed  with  Alischir. 

M.  Quatremere  belonged  to  the  committee  of  literary 
works  at  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  ei  Belles-Let tres,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  had  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  Arab 
and  Armenian  historians  in  the  collection  of  the  historians  of 
the  Crusades.  He  was  also  to  print  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academic  the  text  and  a  translation  of  Ibn-Khaldun's  Pj^o- 
legomena ;  the  text,  however,  is  the  only  part  of  this  work  that 
he  was  able  to  publish. 

From  the  above  details  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Quatremere 
would  have  been  exceptionally  qualified  for  works  of  lexico- 
graphy, which  require,  above  all,  a  good  memory  and  consider- 
able accuracy.  He  had  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  such  a  task,  and  in  one  of  his  works  he  announced 
(1808)  the  publication  of  a  Coptic  dictionary  which  was  already 
in  a  very  forward  state,  and  the  materials  of  which  he  would 
have  derived  from  the  Coptic  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library 
examined  thoroughly.  Duriug  the  course  of  his  scientific  career, 
he  collected  the  elements  of  a  pentaglot  lexicon,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Oriental-Turkish,  Syriac  and  Coptic.  But  the  difficulty  of 
printing  so  gigantic  a  work  led  him  to  propose  the  separate 
publication  of  these  five  dictionaries;  and  a  few  years  ago  he 
had  had  set  up  a  specimen  sheet  of  an  Arabic  and  French  lexicon. 
Unfortunately  this  undertaking  was  not  carried  out,  and  the 
works  of  Meninski,  Castel,  and  Freytag,  are  still  those  which 
in  this  branch  of  literature  enjoy  the  favour  of  students. 
Elements  of  this  dictionary  have  been  found  amongst  M.  Qua- 
tremere's  papers,  written  on  small  cards;  but  a  long  revision  it 
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seems  woald  have  proved  necessary  before  sending  the  work  to 
the  press.  The  author  had  communicated  great  part  of  his 
labours  to  the  Abb^  Glaire,**  his  friend,  and  for  thirty  years  the 
confident  of  his  literary  researches. 

The  papers  and  MS.  collections  left  by  M.  Quatremere 
should  contain  likewise  numerous  scraps  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  used  often  to  boast,  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  read  every  single  inedit  document  referring  to  that 
reign,  contained  in  the  public  collections  at  Paris.  He  never 
dreamt,  no  doubt,  of  becoming  the  historian  of  le  grand  monarque, 
but  thanks  to  his  intense  application,  he  discovered  most  pro- 
bably a  number  of  interesting  pieces  which  others  will  be  able 
to  turn  to  account. 

This  notice  on  M.  Quatremere  would  be  incomplete  if  no 
allusion  were  made  to  his  moral  qualities.  As  he  always  lived  in 
great  seclusion,  the  world  in  general  has  neither  known  him 
much,  nor  appreciated  him  with  suflScient  justice  and  Impartiality. 
And  yet,  during  his  whole  life,  M.  Quatremere  has  constantly 
set  the  example  of  the  rarest  and  noblest  virtues.  At  an  epoch 
like  ours,  when  fickleness  and  agitation  seem  to  prevail,  his 
political  faith  was  as  invariable  as  his  religious  opinions.  All 
his  energies  were  devoted  to  literary  labours,  which  he  never 
discontinued  for  a  single  day,  and  the  exeess  of  which  often 
compromised  his  health,  especially  when  he  was  young.  Exclu- 
sively given  up  to  his  studies,  he  never  knew  what  intrigue  was 
or  cabal.  Literary  honours  came  to  seek  him,  not  he  them,  and 
if  he  desired  some  amongst  them,  it  was  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  duties  they  imposed  upon  him,  than  for  the  advantages  he 
could  derive  from  them.  In  that  case  he  treated  himself  as  he 
would  have  treated  his  neighbour,  and  he  has  often  been  seen 
defending  the  interests  of  others  more  warmly  than  he  did  his 
own.  His  friends  were  few,  but  constant  and  devoted,  because 
he  could  always  be  depended  upon.  His  early  teachers,  and 
those  who  guided  him  during  his  youth,  were  ever  remembered 
by  him  with  the  greatest  and  deepest  gratitude.  He  devoted 
his  first  pecuniary  savings  to  the  indemnification  of  the  generous 
tutor  who  had  instructed  him  gratuitously  during  the  Revolution. 
He  gave  to  M.  D^Ansse  de  Villoison  unceasing  proofs  of  an 
attention  which  astonished  the  old  savant  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  loved  as  much  as  he 
was  respected  and  admired.  Some  people  will  perhaps  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  he  was  naturally  cheerful ;  in  the  diffi- 
cult times  through  which  he  had  to  live,  he  contributed  very 
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much  to  keep  up  the  courage  and  the  hopes  of  those  amongst 
whom  his  lot  was  cast,  by  his  genial  disposition  combined  with 
the  Christian  resignation  which  he  had  learnt  from  above.  In 
the  fire-side  festivities  which  enlivened  the  family  circle  he 
freely  contributed  to  the  general  mirth,  and  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  taking  a  part  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  children. 
His  conversation,  thanks  to  his  astonishing  memory,  was  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  it  gave  first  animation  to  the  parties  which 
he  joined,  whilst  it  was  for  his  hearers  a  source  of  never-ending 
instruction.  Walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  parents,  he  was, 
like  them,  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
his  charities  were  bestowed  in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  and 
it  is  only  after  his  death  that  the  extent  of  them  was  accurately 
known. 

The  question  arises,  Why  is  it  that  M.  Quatremere^s  virtues 
and  his  excellent  qualities  have  never  been  appreciated  abroad  as 
they  were  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  ?  We  may  say, 
by  way  of  answer,  that  he  did  not  mix  in  society  to  that  extent 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  if  we  wish  to  do  good  to 
others,  but  even  if  we  would  benefit  ourselves.  We  can  excuse 
a  man  for  being  passionately  fond  of  his  books,  especially  when, 
like  M.  Quatremere,  he  can  work  them  to  such  purposes ;  but 
the  society  of  books  is  not  the  only  one  he  should  court.  We 
are,  above  all,  called  to  live  with  our  fellow-men,  and  if  we  do 
so  as  we  ought,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  benefit 
them  in  the  highest  degree  without  sacrificing  any  of  our  duties, 
without  even  breaking  the  severest  rule  of  conduct.  The  inter- 
course with  the  world  requires  habits  of  sociability  and  forbear- 
ance which  need  not  always  accompany  us  in  the  seclusion  of 
our  study,  and  we  should  be  able  to  condescend  to  these  habits, 
especially  as  they  do  not  require  much  self-sacrifice.  Good 
temper  and  courtesy  are  positive  duties,  because  without  them 
society  would  be  impossible.  Men  owe  to  one  another  not 
merely  concessions,  but  sympathy.  M.  Quatremere  had  cer- 
tainly these  sentiments  in  his  heart,  but  unfortunately  he  did 
not  bring  them  out  sufl&ciently,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  secure 
the  love  of  those  who  certainly  would  have  been  his  sincerest 
friends,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  throw  off  his  habitual 
reserve,  and  to  appear  before  them  as  he  really  was. 

Several  causes  explain,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  M.  Qaa- 
tremere's  peculiarities  of  temper.  In  the  first  place,  the  terrible 
circumstances  through  which  he  had  to  pass  when  young  left 
upon  him  so  vivid  an  impression,  that  he  could  never  entirely 
forget  them,  and  the  saturnalia  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  cer- 
tainly well  calculated  to  fling  around  him  a  deep  gloom  which 
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no  amount  of  sunshine  could  ever  dissipate.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  his  devotedness  to  work.  When  a  book-worm  even 
grudges  as  wasted  the  necessary  intervals  of  repose  claimed  by 
nature^  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  look  upon  society  as 
a  nuisance,  and  upon  drawing-room  relaxations  as  worse  than 
useless.  Finally,  reserve  and  timidity  characterized,  more  or 
less,  all  the  Quatremeres ;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  Quatre- 
mere de  Quiucy  was  even  less  accessible  than  his  cousin,  and 
that  his  closest  relations  themselves  were  not  easily  admitted 
within  the  precincts  of  his  study. 

The  details  we  have  just  given  are  interesting  for  us,  chiefly 
because  they'were  fraught  with  what  we  may  call  scientific  con- 
sequences. Less  secluded  habits,  a  greater  amount  of  intellec- 
tual and  social  expansiveness,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  told 
very  beneficially  upon  M.  Quatremere's  style  of  writing,  which 
is  in  most  cases  very  far  from  elegant.  Productions  of  a  merely 
literary  character  have  a  polish  sui  genei^is ;  their  ideal  is  one 
which  antiquarians  and  commentators  are  not  called  upon  to 
aim  at.  But,  at  the  same  time,  erudition  should  also  endeavour 
to^ealize  certain  conditions  of  lucidity  and  finish,  not  necessarily 
with  a  view  to  success,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  acces- 
sible to  a  larger  class  of  readers,  ideas  which  they  think  to  be 
useful  and  important.  No  one  who  holds  a  pen  is  justifiable 
when  he  forgets  La  Bruyere^s  excellent  precept: — "Quand  le 
philosophe  donne  quelque  tour  k  ses  pensees,  c^est  moins  par  une 
vanite  d^auteur  que  pour  mettre  une  verite  qu^il  a  trouvee  dans 
tout  le  jour  necessaire  pour  faire  Pimpression  qui  doit  servir  k 
son  dessein.^'  If  we  consider  exclusively  the  writings  of  French 
scientific  authors,  we  shall  see  that  Fontenelle,  d^Alembert,  and 
Cuvier — to  name  only  these  three — obtained  as  litterateurs 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  same  pre-eminence  which  they  enjoyed 
in  the  world  of  science.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  have  of 
M.  Renan^s  philological  theories,  and  of  his  religious  specula- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  clothed  in  the  most 
fascinating  style.  Like  these  savants,  M.  Quatremere  should 
have  sacrificed  to  the  Graces,  and  his  literary  education  would 
have  rendered  this  for  him  a  very  easy  task. 

But  another  consequence,  and  a  more  serious  one,  of  our 
orientalist^s  habits,  was  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  duties  of 
a  critic.  Nothing,  assuredly,  was  more  contrary  [to  his  inten- 
tions than  the  purpose  of  hurting  those  whose  books  he  reviewed  ; 
he  often  repeated,  and  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that  his  only 
ruling  principle  was  the  love  of  truth,  and  that  he  was  not  moved 
by  what  is  called  esprit  de  systSme,  This  declaration  was  perfectly 
true ;  M.  Quatremere  meant  solely  and  exclusively  to  submit  cer- 
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tain  useful  remarks  to  the  authors  on  whom  he  sat  in  judgment ; 
but  in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, and  as  a  critic  always  appeals  to  the  public,  he  should 
take  care  not  to  wound  or  irritate  those  whom  he  finds  fault 
with.  The  most  trifling  want  of  discretion  often  leads  to  angry 
controversies  which  injure  the  cause  of  science,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  do  not  benefit  the  person  for  whom  the  Aris- 
tarchus  especially  wrote.  These  are  quicksands  which  a  little 
experience  of  the  world  can  teach  a  critic  to  avoid ;  this  very 
experience,  however,  was  precisely  what  M.  Quatremere  stood 
in  need  of. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  biographer  to  delineate  faithfully  the 
portrait  of  his  hero,  with  all  its  blemishes  as  well  as  its  beauties. 
Posterity  has  in  the  case  of  M.  Quatremere  very  few  of  the 
former  to  note,  whilst  the  latter  abound.  The  immense  and 
thorough  researches  of  our  savant,  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  oriental  literature,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  which  it  was 
ever  his  aim  to  realize,  have  already  borne  their  fruit,  and  will 
hereafter  produce  still  greater  results.  He  leaves,  as  M.  Renan 
has  remarked,  an  immortal  track  behind  him. 

M.  Quatremere  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1857.  Ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  as  early  as  six  o^ clock  in  the  morning  he 
had  given  his  orders  to  the  faithful  servant  who  for  the  last  thirty 
years  took  care  of  him :  at  seven  he  was  struck  down  by  an 
apoplectic  fit.  The  catastrophe  was  only  discovered  two  hours 
afterwards,  but  it  is  certain  that  even  immediate  assistance  would 
have  been  totally  inefiectual.  The  state  of  his  health  had  for 
same  time  caused  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends,  and  the  physi- 
cians had  uselessly  warned  him  in  the  most  plain-spoken  man- 
ner. M.  Quatremere,  as  a  general  rule,  took  very  little  care 
of  himself;  and  he  neglected  this  advice  as  he  had  neglected  so 
many  others.  But  death,  however  sudden,  did  not  take  him  by 
surprise ;  and  souls  like  his  are  always  ready  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  God.  When  his  friends  entered  his  bed-room 
they  found  him  in  the  attitude  of  repose,  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  his  crucifix,  as  if  his  last  thoughts  had  been  for  heaven. 

M.  Quatremere's  library,  consisting  of  45,000  volumes,  1,200 
of  which  are  MSS.,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
transferred  to  Munich.  With  the  greatest  liberality  the  rich 
materials  left  to  the  world  of  savants  were  immediately  forwarded 
to  those  who  seemed  best  calculated  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Thus  the  notes  accumulated  in  view  of  a  disquisition  on  Naba- 
tean  agriculture  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chwolson,  at^  St. 
Petersburg;  the  materials  for  the  Eastern-Turkish  dictionary 
have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Zenker,  the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Orien^ 
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talis,  who  is  engaged  upon  a  work  of  the  same  kind ;  Dr.  Payne 
Smithy  the  new  Oxford  professor,  will  make  excellent  use  of  the 
portion  referring  to  Syriac  lore.  Both  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Zenker 
profess  to  be  very  satisfied  with  the  communications  they  have 
received,  and  they  will  no  doubt  in  their  respective  publications 
acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Quatremere,  and  to 
the  Munich  librarians.  The  Coptic  documents  have  not  yet 
been  considered.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
collections,  which  are  the  richest  of  all,  the  German  Oriental 
Society  established  at  Leipzig  has  been  applied  to,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  an  Arabic  lexicon  is  considered  as  being  now  the  most 
urgent  desideratum  in  Oriental  literature. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  any  rate,  that  M.  Quatremere's  labours 
will  not  be  lost  for  the  world,  and  that  even  after  his  death  his 
industry  and  learning  will  still  be  proved  by  fresh  monuments 
in  the  most  varied  walks  of  linguistic  erudition.  His  correspond- 
ence, which  must  be  of  the  greatest  literary  value,  had  been  in 
1860  forwarded  to  the  Munich  Library :  we  hope  that  it  may 
likewise  be  presented  to  the  public. 


In  order  to  render  this  biographical  sketch  as  complete  as 
possible,  we  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  works  of  M. 
Quatremere,  prepared  from  the  details  given  by  the  Journal  des 
Savants,  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Let tres. 

1.  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  la  Langue  et  la 
litt^rature  de  I'Egypte.  Paris,  imperial  printing-press,  1808, 
large  8vo. 

2.  M^moires  Geographiques  et  Historiques  sur  FEgypte  et 
sur  quelques  contrees  voisines,  recueillis  et  ex  traits  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale.  Paris,  1811,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Given  rather  arbitrarily,  says  M.  Guigniaut,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  former  work. 

3.  Observations  sur  quelques  points  de  la  Geographic  de 
PEgypte,  pour  servir  de  supplement  aux  Memoires  Geographiques 
et  Historiques  sur  TEgypte.     Paris,  1812,  73  pages  8vo. 

4.  Daniel  et  les  douze  petits  prophetes,  d^apres  les  Manuscrits 
Coptes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale.  (This  work  was  published 
by  M.  Quatremere  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de 
la  Bibliotheque,  vol.  for  1810).  Contains  the  Coptic  translation 
of  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

5.  Memoire  sur  quelques  Inscriptions  Puniques  (Journal 
Asiatique,  January,  1828). 
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6.  Notice  d^ua  Manuscrit  Arabe  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
con  tenant  la  Description  de  PAfrique.     1831,  4to. 

7.  Memoire  sur  les  Nabateens  f  Journal  Asiatique  for  1825 ; 
second  series,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  5,  97,  209).  M.  Benan  considers 
this  as  M.  Quatremere^s  masterpiece  f Journal  des  D^bats,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1857). 

8.  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse,  ecrite  en  Persan  par 
Raschid-Eldin,  publiee,  traduite  en  rran9ais,  et  accompagnee  de 
Notes  et  d^un  Memoire  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  PAuteur. 
Paris,  royal  printing-press,  1836,  fol.,  pp.  cxlv,  450.  Only  the 
first  vol.  has  appeared. 

9.  Memoire  sur  Meidani  et  son  grand  recueil  de  Proverbes 
f  Journal  Asiatique,  1837.)  This  article  contains  a  French  version 
of  some  of  the  songs. 

10.  Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamelouks  de  PEgypte,  &rite  en 
Arabe  par  Taki-Eldin-Ahmed  Makrizi,  traduite  en  Fran9ais  et 
accompagnee  de  Notes  Philologiques,  Historiques  et  Geogra- 
phiques.  Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  published  for  the  London  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  1837 — 1845.  Cf.  Journal  des  Savants  for 
1865,  p.  424. 

11.  Memoires  divers  extraits  du  Journal  Asiatique,  1837. 

]  2.  Memoire  sur  Darius  le  Mede  et  Balthazar,  rois  de  Baby- 
lone  (^ Annates  de  Philosophie  ChrStienne,  1838). 

13.  A  review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Gesenius,  ScripturtB  Lin- 
guceque  Phcenicice  Monument  a  (Journal  des  Savants  for  1838, 
p.  624,  and  1842,  p.  513).  Cf.  also  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscrip., 
vol.  xix.,  part  i.,  1851,  pp.  373,  405. 

14.  Observations  sur  les  Numides  (Journal  des  Savants, 
1838,  p.  397). 

15.  Memoire  sur  le  gout  des  livres  chez  les  Orientaux  (Journal 
Asiatique,  1838). 

16.  Observations  Historiques  et  Geographiques  sur  les  Kal- 
mouks  (Journal  des  Savants,  1839,  p.  14). 

17.  Review  of  M.  Reinaud^s  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans 
inedits  (Journal  des  Savants,  1846,  pp.  513,  677,  733;  1847, 
p.  235).  Numerous  other  articles  on  the  history  of  Persia,  the 
Arsacides,  the  Sassanides,  the  Shah-Nameh,  the  origins  of  the 
Persian  language,  etc.,  etc.  (Journal  des  Savants,  1838,  1840, 
1841,  1842). 

18.  Review  of  the  Histoire  de  VExpedition  Franqaise  en 
Egypte  by  Nakoula-el-Turk  (Journal  des  Savants,  1842,  p.  402). 

19.  Chrestomathie  Turque,  avec  une  traduction.    1842. 

20.  Review  of  Edrisi's  geography  (Journal  des  Savants, 
1843,  pp.  205,  468). 

21.  Review   of   Mirkhond's    History    of   the   Seldjoucides 
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(Journal  des  Savants,  1843,  pp.  170,  380).  The  first  article  is 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Mirkhond  and  an  account  of  his  works ; 
the  second  gives  details  on  Khondemir^  son  of  Mirkhond,  and 
his  rival,  as  an  historian. 

22.  Review  of  Prince  Alexander  Handjeri's  polyglott  Dic- 
tionary f  Journal  des  Savants,  1844,  p.  53). 

23.  Review  of  several  works  on  Mauritania,  the  Crusades, 
etc.  f Journal  des  Savants,  1844,  p.  193;  1847,  p.  474).  The 
first  article  treats  of  the  historians  Ebn-Alwardi  and  Ebu- 
Khaldun ;  the  second,  of  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Mauritania. 
A  third  one,  though  announced,  was  never  published. 

24.  Review  of  Drachms  De  VHarmonie  entre  VEglise  et  la 
Synagogue  (Journal  des  Savants,  1841,  p.  361 ;  1844,  p.  484). 

25.  Review  of  a  Turkish  translation  of  Tabari^s  chronicles 
(Journal  des  Savants,  1845,  p.  513). 

26.  Review  of  the  Abbe  Glaire's  Introduction  aux  livres  de 
PAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Journal  des  Savants,  1844) . 

27.  Memoir  on  places  of  refuge  amongst  the  Arabs  (MS- 
moires  de  VAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xv.,  partii.,  1845,  p.  307). 

28.  Memoir  on  the  land  of  Ophir  (Ibid,,  p.  349). 

29.  Review  of  the  Abbe  Glaire's  Leancon  Manuale  Hebrdicum 
et  Chalddicum  (Journal  des  Savants,  1844,  p.  307;  1845,  pp. 
221,269;  1846,  p.  409). 

30.  Review  of  Hitzig's  history  of  the  Philistines  (Journal 
des  Savants,  1846,  pp.  257,  411). 

31.  Various  essays  on  the  travels  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Per- 
sians during  the  ninth  century  (Journal  des  Savants,  1846-47). 

32.  Review  of  M.  Movers'  work,  Die  Phonizier  (Journal  des 
Savants,  1846,  p.  497  ;  1850,  p.  667;  1851,  p.  299;  1857,  pp. 
117,  249,  451). 

33.  Review  of  M.  Sedillot^s  ProUgomenes  des  Tables  d^Oloug- 
Beg  (Journal  des  Savants,  1847,  p.  562 ;  1848,  p.  321). 

34.  Review  of  a  glossary  of  French  words  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  the  Persian,  and  the  Turkish  (Journal  des  Savants,  Jan., 
1848). 

35.  M.  JuynboU's  edition  and  translation  of  the  Chronicon 
Samaritanum  (Journal  des  Savants,  1848,  p.  539;  1849,  pp. 
170,303). 

36.  On  the  geography  of  Abul-Feda  (Journal  des  Savants, 
1848,  p.  600  j  1849,  p.  102). 

37.  On  Mussulman  jurisprudence,  and  on  Khald-ben-Ishak 
(Journal  des  Savants,  1849,  p.  655).  A  second  article,  an- 
nouced,  has  never  been  published. 

38.  On  the  history  of  the  Arabs  before  the  introduction  of  Is- 
lamism  (Journal  des  Savants,  Aug.,  1849;  March  and  July,  1850). 
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89.  On  the  city  of  Nineveh  f Journal  des  Savants,  1849, 
pp,  557,  605 ;  1850,  p.  353),  left  unfinished. 

40.  Obserrations  on  Greek  fire  journal  Asiatique,  Feb.  and 
March,  1850). 

41.  Bibliography  of  the  historians  of  Mahometan  India 
f Journal  des  Savants,  Sept.,  1850,  and  Jan.,  1851). 

42.  Essay  on  the  place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea 
(Mem,  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.,  vol.  xix.,  part  i.,  1851,  p.  457). 

43.  Essay  on  the  number  of  the  Israelites  who  came  out  of 
Egypt  with  Moses  fTbid.,  p.  476). 

44.  Review  of  Colonel  Chesney^s  Expedition  for  the  Survey, 
etc.  (Journal  des  Savants,  1851,  p.  371), — left  unfinished. 

45.  Review  of  Mr.  Forster's  One  Primeval  Language  (Journal 
des  Savants,  1851,  p.  410), — left  unfinished. 

46.  Review  of  Mr.  Lynches  Narrative  of  the  United  States' 
Expedition,  etc.  (Journal  des  Savants,  1851,  p.  517;  1852,  p. 
487).  The  first  article  gives  an  account  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
remarks  on  Sodom  and  on  the  pillar  of  salt ;  the  second  contains 
an  answer  to  some  strictures  by  M.  de  Saulcy, — left  unfinished. 

47.  A  memoir  on  the  monument  which,  at  Jerusalem,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (Revue 
Archiologique,  1852,  part  i.,  pp.  192  and  157). 

48.  Review  of  Mohammed  Ibn-Omar  el  Tunsi^s  journey  to 
Darfour  (Journal  des  Savants,  1853,  pp.  211,  487). 

49.  Articles  on  the  Persian  grammar  (Journal  des  Savants, 
1852,  p.  696;  1853,  pp.  370,  631). 

50.  Review  of  Van  de  Velde^s  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria,  etc.  (Journal  des  Savants,  1854,  p.  774), — ^left  unfinished. 
This  article  treats  of  Jerusalem,  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  M.  de  Saulcy^s  opinions  thereon. 

51.  Article  on  the  Duke  de  Luyne's  memoir  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Esmun-Azar,  king  of  Sidon  (Journal  des  Savants, 
1856,  p.  300). 

52.  On  Makrizi's  description  of  Egypt  (Journal  des  Savants, 
]  856,  p.  321) .     A  second  article,  announced,  was  never  published. 

53.  Article  on  Dr.  Chwolson^s  Die  Ssabier  und  die  Ssa- 
bismus  (Journal  des  Savants,  1857,  p.  137), — unfinished. 

54.  A  memoir  (unpublished)  on  the  Book  of  Job  (cf.  Journal 
des  Savants,  Aug.,  1856). 

55.  Articles  on  the  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldcea  and 
Susiana,  by  W.  K.  Loftus  (Journal  des  Savants,  1857,  pp.  273, 
614).  The  first  article  contains  a  refutation  of  the  opinion 
which  places  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia  the  scene  of  the 
earliest  events  recorded  by  the  Bible.  A  third  article  was  to 
have  been  published. 
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56.  A  memoir  on  the  miracle  of  Joshua  (unpublished).  Cf. 
also  his  article  in  the  Journal  des  Savants  for  1856,  p.  487. 

57.  The  prolegomena  of  Ebn-Khaldun,  the  Arabic  text, 
small  quarto,  published  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits 
de  la  Bibliothique  ImpMale,  vol.  xvi.,  part  i. ;  xvii.,  part  ii. ; 
xviii.,  part  iii. ;  1858. 

58.  M.  Quatremere  published  several  sheets  of  his  Oriental 
Historians  of  the  Crusades. 

We  can  also  mention  amongst  his  works  the  translation  of 
part  of  the  works  of  Joseph  us ;  finally,  M.  Ducrocq  published 
in  1860,  under  the  title  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Philologie 
Orientate,  an  octavo  volume  containing  eight  of  M.  Quatremere^s 
principal  essays,  together  with  the  biographical  notice  of  M. 
Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire. 

Amongst  the  various  4loges,  either  delivered  in  public  or 
prepared  for  the  newspapers,  on  the  literary  career  of  our  savant, 
we  must  not  forget  M.  Renan^s  article  (Journal  des  Dibats, 
Oct.  20,  1857),  the  notice  read  out  by  M.  Dubeux  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew  literature  at  the  Collige 
de  France  (Jan.,  1858),  and  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy^s  inaugural 
discourse  as  professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  School  for  Modern 
Oriental  Languages  (Dec.  10,  1857).  M.  Naudet,  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  in 
his  half-yearly  report  delivered  in  December,  1857,  took  also  the 
opportunity  of  recalling  the  erudition,  the  diligence,  and  the 
extraordinary  memory  of  M.  Quatremere :  "  A  learned  man,  to 
whom  no  one  could  be  compared  if  he  had  only  made  up  his 
mind  to  live  less  exclusively  in  absolute  retirement,  and  if  his 
assiduity  in  acquiring  stores  of  knowlege  had  been  equalled  by 
his  readiness  to  impart  them  to  others.^' 

GUSTAVE    MaSSON. 


pUan. — Nov.  14. — Dr.  J.  Lee  in  the  chair. — A  paper,  hy  Dr.  Hyde 
Clarke',  "  On  the  Rock-Cut  Monument  near  Nymphseum,  in  Asia  Minor,  com- 
monly called  the  Monument  of  Sesostris,"  was  read.  This  monument  is  found 
in  a  glen  situate  about  six  miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Nymphseum  (now 
Ninfi),  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Smyrna.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to 
Sesostris,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  considered  as  a  monument  of  the 
Egyptian  class.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  examined  it  lately,  it  is  not 
Egyptian,  but  allied  to  the  Assyrian  class. — A  paper,  "  On  the  Natural  Features 
of  Palestine,*'  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  was  also  read.  The  author,  in  a 
lengthy  and  able  paper,  reviewed  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  and 
dwelt  on  the  main  points  of  Jewish  history  in  connection  therewith. — A  photo- 
graph of  the  monument  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  transmitted  to  the  Society 
by  that  gentleman,  was  exhibited.  It  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Svoboda,  the  artist 
who  first  photographed  the  caves  of  Elephanta,  near  Bombay. — Mr.  Bonomi  also 
exhibited  the  MS.  of  a  new  Coptic  Lexicon  by  Dr.  Tattam,  which  contains  more 
than  2,000  additional  words. 
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IITSFIRATIOir  OF  SCEIPTXIBE. 


Idea  of  Inspiration  a  General  Idea. 

I.  In  the  observations  which  we  would  make  on  one  of  the 
the  chief  religious  questions  of  our  age,  if  not  the  chief,  viz.,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  not  devote  much  attention  to 
those  who  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  They 
are,  we  think,  as  unreasonable  as  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  God.  Bather  assuming  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inspira- 
tion, and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  our  chief  object 
will  be  to  endeavour  to  shew  from  those  Scriptures  what  is  its 
nature  and  extent.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  w6  will  naturally 
consider  the  questions  of  the  possibility  of  God's  inspiration  of 
certain  men,  and  of  their  manifesting  to  others  their  possession 
of  this  inspiration. 

II.  Wholly  apart  from  any  particular  views  as  to  the  manner 
or  extent  of  divine  inspiration,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  general  reception  of  the  idea  in  one  shape  or 
other.  We  may  safely  say  that  it  is  as  general  as  the  idea  of 
religion,  and  that  may  be  said  to  be  universal.  A  felt  relation 
of  some  kind  to  a  Being  or  beings  above  him  in  nature  and  in 
power,  and  to  whom  some  homage  is  due,  may  be  called  a  uni- 
versal sentiment  among  man  with  as  much  truth  as  the  love  of 
food  or  the  desire  for  offspring  are  constituent  parts  of  his  animal 
organization.  Taking  inspiration  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  com- 
munication of  religious  truth  to  some  men  by  the  object  of  their 
worship,  for  the  purpose  of  their  delivering  this  communication 
to  their  fellow-man,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  belief  in  such 
a  thing  has  been  as  universal  as  the  existence  of  the  religious 
sentiment  among  mankind. 

III.  This  belief  indeed  seems  to  follow  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  result  from  the  existence  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
If  there  be,  as  the  latter  teaches,  a  Being  above  us,  and  to  whom 
some  worship — some  homage  is  due  from  us,  at  once  arises  the 
question,  What  is  that  worship  to  be?  It  must  be  such  as  satis- 
fies and  pleases  Him,  and  how  is  the  worshipper  to  know  what 
this  is  ?  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  the  throne.  The  superior 
Being  does  not  come  forth  from  these  to  enlighten  the  mass  of 
men.  By  them  He  is  never  seen  :  by  them  He  is  never  heard 
to  speak.  And  yet  He  has  a  claim  upon  them,  as  universal 
tradition  and  the  hearths  truest  instinct  teach.  He  must  then 
speak  to  them  by  deputy :  He  must  choose  messengers,  select 
apostles,  and  through  them  declare  his  mind.  So  man  has  always 
believed  that  He  has  done :  and  men  claiming  that  He  has  made 
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them  the  depositaries  of  his  secret  will  have  ever  appeared  to 
answer  the  craving  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  demand  belief  in 
their  divine  mission.  It  is  true  there  have  been  among  these 
false  pretenders  and  vain  enthusiasts — men  who  have  deceived 
others  and  themselves.  This  only  establishes  the  universality  of 
that  idea  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  As  the  existence  of  the 
true  physician  and  the  quack  pretender  to  a  power  he  possesses 
not,  and  human  belief  in  both  one  and  the  other,  only  indicate 
the  universal  feeling  of  disease  and  the  universal  desire  of  cure, 
80  the  existence  of  false  as  well  as  genuine  claimants  to  be  God^s 
inspired  messengers,  and  human  belief  in  both,  only  indicate 
that  the  idea  of  inspiration  is  as  universal  as  the  human  race. 

Whatever  written  records  or  unwritten  traditions  of  ancient 
people  we  consult,  we  everywhere  find  notice  taken  of  men  who 
were  supposed  to  stand  between  God  and  man,  to  teach  the  latter 
so  much  of  the  will  of  the  former  as  it  was  thought  desirable  by 
the  superior  Power  they  should  know.  These  privileged  men 
were  supposed  to  hold  special  communion  with  heaven,  not  for 
their  own  personal  advantage  merely,  but  with  the  view  of  in- 
structing others.  They  were  to  them,  so  far  as  their  inspiration 
extended,  in  the  place  of  God.  Their  utterances  were  supposed 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  knowledge  breathed  into  them  by  a 
Divinity.  The  poet,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  of  the  ancient  world,  accept  the  theory  as  true, 
and  the  few  sceptics  of  antiquity  in  their  scoffs  and  laughter 
recognize  the  prevalence  of  the  idea.  Every  religious  system 
has  based  itself,  and  must  base  itself,  upon  this  theory,  if  it 
would  command  anything  beyond  the  passing  wonder  or  belief 
of  a  moment.  That  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  production  of 
one  human  intellect  is  not  thought  to  have  a  right  to  sway  that 
of  another.  The  authority  must  be  superhuman  to  reign  in  the 
conscience  and  over  the  judgment:  and  therefore  the  voice  of 
the  religious  teacher  who  founds  or  develops  a  religious  system 
must  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  a  divine  oracle,  and  the  words 
which  flow  from  his  mouth  as  the  words  of  Deity. 

Heathen  Theories  of  Inspiration. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  main  subject  of  our  enquiry,  viz., 
the  views  of  inspiration  entertained  among  those  to  whom  a  true 
revelation  has  been  made,  and  the  theory  which,  among  a  variety 
of  opinions,  is  that  of  the  revelation  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  divination  as  it  was  accepted  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  embraced  as  a  main  constituent 
part  the  idea  of  inspiration.      The  principal  writers  upon  the 
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subject  distinguished  divination  into  natural  and  artificial.  They 
gave  the  name  of  natural  divination  to  the  one  kind,  because  they 
supposed  its  exercise  not  to  be  obtainable  by  the  observance  of 
any  rules  or  precepts,  but  to  be  an  impression  produced  within 
the  mind  of  the  favoured  person  by  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Deity  on  his  mind,  and  to  the  procuring  of  which  he  contributed 
nothing  beyond  such  purifications  as  were  thought  needful  to 
bring  his  mind  into  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  divine 
afSatus.  The  second  kind  was  called  artificial,  because  it  was 
not  the  fruit  of  immediate  inspiration,  but  depended  on  human 
experience  and  observation.  Such  was  divination  by  sacrifices, 
by  the  kinds  of  birds  which  appeared,  or  the  manner  or  time  of 
their  appearance,  by  lots,  etc.  Rules  were  laid  down  for  pointing 
out  the  significance  of  these  various  ways,  and  those  who  were 
skilled  in  these  rules  were  accepted  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
gods,  to  declare  their  will  to  men. 

With  the  latter  of  these  we  will  not  delay.  It  was  not  in- 
spiration in  its  true  idea.  It  was  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
divine  will  which  was  never  adopted  in  the  divine  communica- 
tions of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  and  which  was 
even  by  the  heathen  themselves,  though  in  general  use,  reckoned 
altogether  inferior  to  the  first.  The  natural  divination  of  the 
heathen  refers  to  their  oracular  and  other  prophetical  utterances. 
While  we  do  not  accept  them  as  true,  we  acknowledge  that  they 
claim  to  be,  and  give  a  true  and  just  idea  of  what  we  mean  by 
inspiration.  On  the  waiting  mind  of  the  prophet  or  the  priest, 
intent  upon  no  outward  thing,  taking  no  direction  from  sign  or 
omen,  the  mysterious  entrance  of  a  divine  breathing  is  supposed 
to  happen,  raising  him  for  the  time  and  the  occasion  above  other 
men,  enabling  him  to  see  what  others  saw  not,  to  hear  what 
others  heard  not,  to  understand  what  unassisted  reason  could 
not  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  others  the  visions 
of  his  supernaturally  excited  mind.  His  mind  during  the  opera- 
tion was  the  recipient  of  thought  breathed  into  it  from  above  in 
some  way  incomprehensible  to  the  bystanders,  and  of  which  the 
inspired  mind  alone  was  conscious,  in  order  that  his  tongue  or 
pen  should  be  the  vehicle  of  the  inspiring  mind  to  others.  The 
occasion  over  inspiration  departed.  The  superior  spirit  left  the 
inferior,  and  he  who  a  moment  ago,  swelled  with  heavenly  in- 
breathing, was  the  voice  of  a  God,  became,  as  they  who  had  con- 
sulted him,  only  an  erring  and  an  ignorant  man.  And  here  we 
find  that  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  what  has  in  all  ages 
constituted  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  question,  viz., 
the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  matter  of  inspiration 
and  its  expression-.      For  example,  the  Pythia  was  held  by  some 
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to  be  inspired  so  far  as  related  to  the  knowledge  commnnicated 
to  her^  but  the  language  in  which  she  delivered  this  knowledge 
was  altogether  her  own.  And  in  this  manner  the  credit  of  Apollo 
the  Inspirer  was  saved^  as  the  language  of  the  Pythia  was  often 
such  as  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  flow  from  Apollo's  lips.  The 
oracles  at  Dodona  were  much  obscurer  than  those  at  Delphi. 
This  was  by  some  explained  by  supposing  that  at  Dodona  Apollo 
purposely  affected  obscurity,  and  the  god  was  often  requested  to 
explain  at  Delphi  that  which  was  dark  at  Dodona,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  often  did  so.  According  to  this  view,  much  matter 
foreign  to  that  communicated  by  the  god,  became  mixed  up  in 
the  answer  of  the  oracle.*  There  were  others,  however,  who 
maintained  that  the  deity  dwelt  in  the  Pythia  and  spoke  through 
her  mouth  every  word  she  uttered.  The  Hindoos  hold  verbal 
inspiration  in  its  extremest  sense. 

Prom  this  glance  at  ancient  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  find 
that  in  the  main  the  very  same  differences  agitated  the  heathen 
mind  that  have  distracted  our  own.  Some  excluded  the  human 
element  altogether  from  their  theory,  and  affirmed  that  the  ora- 
cular response  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  no  human  medium 
were  used.  Others  gave  to  the  human  medium  some  influence, 
more  or  less,  on  the  manner,  and,  according  to  some,  even  on 
the  matter  of  the  communication.  While  the  intentional  ob- 
scurities^ and  frequent  contradictions,  and  repeated  errors  of 
heathen  divination  gave  occasion  to  some  to  laugh  at  and  deny 
its  very  existence,  the  deep-seated  religious  sense  of  mankind 
maintained  belief  in  it  in  spite  of  ridicule  or  reason.  The  scoff- 
ing philosopher  and  the  credulous  people  were  in  truth  equally 
right  and  equally  wrong.  The  heathen  oracles  were  false,  but 
the  religious  conviction  was  true,  that  between  God  and  his 
creature  there  was  a  mode  of  intercommunication.  Lucian  was 
right  when  he  laughed  at  the  verses  of  the  Pythoness ;  he  was 
lamentably  wrong  in  supposing  that  God  could  not  or  would  not 
make  known  his  mind  to  man. 

While  heathen  inspiration  chiefly  regarded  the  knowledge  of 
the  future,  it  by  no  means  confined  itself  to  this.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  exercise  its  influence  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  By  it  men  were  enabled  to  recount  truly  the  history  of 
past  events,  and  under  its  influence  and  by  its  direction  the  poet 
sang  to  eagerly  listening  ears  of  the  sad  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  seasons  of  emergency,  when  the 
human  reason  was  unable  to  direct,  this  divine  influence  was 
supposed  to  supply  its  deficiency.     In  times  when  the  human 

"  Neander's  Church  History y  i.  32. 
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spirit  felt  itself  unequal  to  the  task,  inspiration  breathed  into 
the  soul  the  necessary  courage, — and  confidence  was  its  result. 
By  it  the  imagination  of  the  bard  was  raised  above  its  natural 
height,  and  the  song  became  equal  to  its  great  occasion.  By  it, 
when  from  human  memory  had  faded  away  the  exact  recollection 
of  scenes  and  persons  of  bygone  days,  when  things  once  fresh 
and  vivid  had  become  dim  and  shadowy  in  the  distance  of  time, 
memory  received  the  mysterious  touch  which  made  the  bygone 
past  as  clear  as  the  present,  and  again  the  procession  passed 
before  the  mental  vision  with  the  same  freshness  with  which  it 
had  once  passed  before  the  bodily  sense.  In  all  these  ways 
inspiration  was  supposed  to  act  according  to  the  heathen  con- 
ception of  its  working.  It  was  not  limited  to  any  one  portion  of 
the  human  mind,  but  exercised  itself  according  to  the  divine 
will,  upon  every  faculty  of  our  mysterious  organization.  God 
was  not  supposed,  after  having  made  man,  to  be  incapable  of 
acting  again,  where  and  when  and  how  He  pleased,  upon  his 
marvellous  workmanship.  To  the  Maker  every  part  of  his  work 
was  supposed  to  lie  open.  The  mind  of  the  creature  was  not 
thought  to  be  cut  off  in  any  one  part  from  the  mind  of  the 
Deity,  but  between  these,  unperceived  by  man^s  gross  sense,  was 
believed  to  be  an  open  way  by  which  heavenly  influences  could 
travel  and  enter  in  and  operate  upon  the  human  soul.  Such  was 
the  old  heathen  idea,  just  in  its  essence,  true  to  the  idea  of 
humanity  as  coming  from  God  and  going  to  God,  and  mean- 
while not  without  divine  communication  upon  its  way. 

Jewish  and  Christian  Theories  of  Inspiration. 

I.  We  will  in  this  chapter  giva  a  brief  view  of  the  various 
theories  of  inspiration,  as  held  by  different  parties  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  The  first  of  these  is  what  has  been 
termed  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  According  to  this 
view,  the  divine  element  in  the  composition  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  was  alone  taken  into  account.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  mere  passive  agents,  whose 
education,  habits  of  life,  tone  of  thought,  and  powers  of  mind, 
had  no  influence,  either  on  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  what 
they  wrote.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  composition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
be  affected,  whether  it  were  Tertius,  or  Luke,  or  any  one  else 
who  wrote  it  from  PauPs  dictation ;  so  it  is  with  the  amanuensis 
of  the  Bible.  The  human  medium  did  not  in  any  measure 
affect  or  influence  the  message  conveyed  through  it  by  God  to 
man.     The  words,  the  arguments,  the  illustrations,  as  well  as 
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the  facts  and  the  doctrines,  would  be  precisely  the  same, 
whether  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  Paul  or  John,  spoke  or  wrote. 
The  essence  and  the  form  of  the  inspired  records  were  alike 
throughout  and  exclusively  of  God. 

Another  theory  of  inspiration,  while  claiming  the  divine 
element  both  for  the  matter  and  the  language  of  Scripture, 
admits  and  requires  the  human  element  in  both.  According  to 
it,  it  is  of  consequence  who  the  medium  of  communication  is. 
The  education  and  peculiar  powers  and  turn  of  thought  of  each 
writer  affects  the  eocpression  of  the  revelation  in  general  just  as 
much  as  though  the  divine  element  were  not  present  at  all. 
John  writes  just  as  unlike  Paul,  and  Isaiah  as  unlike  Solomon, 
as  though  these  writers  were  ordinary  human  authors.  Beauty 
of  expression,  logical  form,  aptitude  of  illustration,  all  were 
affected  according  to  the  human  writer.  Each  had  his  peculiar 
style,  his  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  more  or  less  in  conformity 
with  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  before  and  between  his 
seasons  of  inspiration,  and  they  each  preserved  those  peculiarities 
during  those  seasons.  A  word  or  idiom  might  have  a  different 
sense,  according  to  the  person  who  used  it.  The  language 
throughout  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  human,  to  be  in- 
terpreted precisely  as  we  interpret  any  ordinary  language  of 
ordinary  men.  But  not  only  is  the  expression  of  the  revelation 
varied  according  to  the  human  medium,  but  the  matter  of  the 
revelation  is  influenced  by  it.  Presented  the  same  to  different 
minds,  it  is  apprehended  variously  by  those  minds.  Their 
different  apprehensions  of  it  are  not  contradictory,  but  are 
multiform  and  many  toned.  The  revelation  affects  these  various 
minds  differently,  and  according  to  their  several  appreciations  of 
it  internally,  is  their  expression  of  it  to  those  without  them. 
According  to  their  tone  of  mind,  as  devotional,  logical,  intellec- 
tual, timid,  hopeful,  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  view  which  they  take  of 
what  is  presented  to  them,  is  the  light  in  which  they  view  the 
Spirit's  communication;  and  as  they  see  it  they  relate  it. 
There  is  no  contradiction,  but  there  is  dissimilarity,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  divergence  of  their  several  characters,  just  as  a 
speech  or  a  narrative  addressed  to  an  ordinary  assembly  gives 
rise  to  variety  of  apprehensions  of  its  substance,  according  to 
the  characters  of  those  who  compose  it.  One  will  bear  away  its 
hopeful  element,  another  its  pathetic,  another  its  argumentative, 
another  its  alarming,  according  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  each. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  of  the  human  element  of  inspira- 
tion maintain  just  as  strongly  and  as  decidedly  its  divine  element 
both  in  matter  and  in  words.  The  human  organ  is  selected  by 
the  divine  Spirit  as  the  most  suitable  to  give  expression  to  the 
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•  -x  /•  14.  -4    li.  1  *     ^u     ^    •     '^^'  *^®  language  of  that 

spint  felt  Itself  unequal  to  the  ti.-        ^^j    ^1,5     ^^^  ^^^^  ,q^. 

the  soul  the  necessary  courage,-      .,  affects  the  expression.    \Ye 
By  It  the  imagination  of  thr     J-.^  ^^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
height   and  the  song  becan'         r^  ^f  ^j^  ^^^  ^J^^,^,  ^^  it,  and 
when  from  human  memo-       ^  j^  j^  apprehended.     That  which 
of  scen^  and  persons       .^^^^  jj^i^  comprehended  is  expressed 
and  vivid  had  becomr       .^/^j    ^^j   ^^^  ^^^j^i^^   contradictory 
memory  received  th      /f -j^  is  fully  in  tone  with  its  subject,  and 
past  as  clear  as      ,V;>-rLrehended,  is  expressed  in  clear,  distinct, 
before  the. me^    .^^l^S  language,    utterly   unlike   and   utterly 
had  once  pp    ,  f^^^     j^  ^^^^  manner,  it  is  held  that  inspira- 
inspiration    .-.cvjj,/X^guage  of  the  inspired  man,  and  makes  that 
ception  0     /;,^^^  /^j  properly  its  own.     Selecting  the  mind  when 
tne  nu     ^iJe^Jih  ^^^  subject  or  bringing  it  into  tone,  presenting 
^  ^S^'u  pl«^"  ^^'^  vision,  it  produces  by  the  ordinary  laws 

^T        '^^irf^B  tomA  an  elevated,  a  feeling,  a  clear  expression, 
*^        J^A^    th^  human  organ,  yet  produced  by  the  communication 
Y        ai'^^M^ne.    So,  too,  the  matter  of  the  revelation  is  held  to 
^rK^i^hile  variously  affected  by  its  transmission  through 
^  ^'  blinds.     Those  minds  are  the  selected  mediums  of  the 
^tf/^jnd  selected,  not  in  spite  of  their  peculiarities  imparting 
Sfi!^  tone   to   their    communications,    but    because   of   them, 
^i^fiing  that  the  matter  communicated  should  affect  and  tell 
^n  the  general  mind  of  man,  which  mind,  while  essentially 
yU  is  various  and   multiform,  the  Inspirer  selects  minds  in 
floison  with  the  various  shades  and  peculiarities  of  thought  of 
jjiiiiiki^d,  in  order  that  those  various  shades  and  peculiarities 
should  be  aiOfected.     This  is  done  by  the  selection  of  men  whose 
various  minds  are  types  of  corresponding  varieties  among  their 
fellow   men.      And   thus   the   diiOferent   aspects   in   which   the 
diflferent  writers  in  Holy  Scripture  present  the  same  truth  is  as 
much  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  their  various  modes 
of  expression  are  his.      The  organs  are  selected  as  the  most 
suitable:  the   matter  is  presented   plainly   before  them;  their 
minds  are  in  tone  with  it ;  and  their  variety  of  expression  and 
their  variety  of  appreciation  are  with  truth  the  expression  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  Spirit  would  have  it 
appreciated,  in  order  that  the  communication  might  have  the 
very  effect  intended,  namely,  to  tell  upon  the  general  mind  of 
man  in  its  utmost  variety  of  thought  and  constitution.     Accord- 
ing to  this  view  all  is  true,  but  all  is  not  the  same  expression  or 
the  same  appreciation  of  truth  :  and  one  revelation  will  thus  be 
clearer  and  more  valued  by  one  class  of  minds  and  another  by 
another.     This  variety,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  is  held 
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advantage ;  so  far  from  being  a  disproof  of  the  revela- 
n  God,  is  in  full  harmony  with  its  being  from  Him, 
best,  and  in  fact  only  way  of  giving  a  revelation 
3ommon  Father  for  all  his  children, 
theory  of  inspiration  admits  inspiration  in  the  main 
-iCipal  matters  communicated  by  the  inspired  writers, 
•oes  not  require  it  in  the  lesser  details.  It  admits  of  slight 
^ntradictions,  while  it  guards  the  essential  doctrines  or  facts 
from  the  charge  of  error  or  mistake.  Dividing  the  records  of 
holy  writ  into  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  great 
object  held  in  view,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  men,  and  those  things 
which  are  not  essential,  it  gives  infallibility  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  former,  but  not  to  the  latter.  Thus,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  his  Person,  the  effect  of  his  death, — these 
and  other  things  are  held  to  be  essentials,  and  on  the  communi- 
cation of  them  by  the  Evangelists  we  may  fully  and  implicitly 
rely.  But  there  are  many  other  matters  which  cannot  be  held 
as  affecting  human  salvation,  in  whatever  light  they  are  regarded. 
Thus,  it  cannot  affect  it,  whether  we  suppose  Judas  to  have  been 
influenced  by  avarice  in  his  betrayal  of  Christ,  or  by  some  better, 
however  mistaken  motive,  and,  therefore,  John  may  be  Ireld  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  Judas^s  character,  when  he  held  him  up 
as  the  base  betrayer  of  his  Master  for  a  paltry  bribe,  or  the  low 
thief  who  administered  the  common  fund  for  his  own  peculiar 
benefit.  Neither  can  it  influence  our  view  of  the  power  of 
Christy  whether  he  healed  Bartimaeus  on  his  approach  to  Jericho, 
or  on  his  departure  from  it,  or  whether  he  healed  one  or  two 
blind  men  on  that  occasion.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  Luke 
mistaken,  when  he  represents  the  miracle  as  performed  on  the 
approach  to  Jericho,  or  Matthew,  when  he  says  two  blind  men 
were  healed;  or  we  may,  according  to  our  own  view,  adopt 
whichever  of  the  varying  narratives  we  please  as  the  correct  one, 
and  reject  the  others  as  incorrect,  without  in  the  least  interfering 
with  that  full  implicit  faith,  which  we  give  to  all  their  narratives 
when  they  speak  of  the  essentials  of  our  common  redemption. 
The  Spirit  which  preserved  them  from  error  in  the  latter,  left 
them  to  their  own  ordinary  resources  in  the  former,  and  so, 
while  we  have  God^s  unerring  voice  in  the  one,  we  have  human 
judgment  erring  and  mistaken  in  the  other.  This  theory 
admits  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  as  to  time  in  the  Gospels, 
of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  Saviour's  expressions,  as  their  understanding  in  a 
material  what  he  only  intended  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  matters 
of  a  similar  kind. 

Another  theory  goes  much  farther  than  this  in  depreciating 
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the  authority  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  distinguishes 
altogether  between  inspiration  and  infallibility.  A  record  may 
be  inspired^  yet  liable  to  error.  This  theory  admits  of  mistake 
to  a  much  wider  extent,  and  in  matters  of  a  quite  different  kind 
from  those  admitted  by  the  previous  one.  It  admits  of  error  in 
every  subject ;  at  least  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  fix  the 
limit  into  which  error  cannot  enter.  According  to  it  prophecies 
may  be  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  were 
never  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  him.  Actions  and  conduct 
may  be  held  up  as  right  and  worthy  of  praise  which  are  morally 
and  at  all  times  wrong.  Doctrines  relative  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  may  be  asserted  in  the  Old  Testament  vhich  are  in 
themselves  untrue,  and  are  contradicted  in  the  New. 

Another  theory  admits  of  supernatural  revelations  as  having 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  God  to  Moses  and  other 
prophets,  but  supposes  that  the  records  of  these  revelations  were 
made  by  men  who  differed  in  no  respect  from  others.  The  his- 
torian who  relates  them,  and  the  poet  who  sings  of  them, 
differed  in  no  degree  from  other  historians  and  other  poets,  and 
may  have  given  us,  therefore,  erroneous  views  of  their  subject, 
just  as  similar  writers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  mis- 
represented, often  without  intention,  the  facts  which  they  under- 
take to  represent  as  they  occurred. 

D.  A. 


Egyptian  Entertainments. — At  all  private  festivalfl  perfumes  were  in  great 
request.  The  first  duty  of  the  attendant  slaves  on  the  arrival  of  the  visitors 
was  to  anoint  their  heads,  or  rather  their  wigs,  for  they  were  all  shaven  and 
wore  this  artificial  covering,  which  served  the  purpose  of  modern  turbans — to 
protect  them  against  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  During  the  entertainment 
fresh  fiowers  were  used  in  great  profusion  ;  chaplets  of  lotus  decorated  the  neoks 
of  the  guests,  garlands  of  crocus  and  saffron  encircled  the  wine-cup,  floral  wreaths 
were  hung  all  round  the  room,  and  over  and  under  the  tables  were  strewn  various 
flowers,  mingling  their  fragrance  with  the  fumes  of  numerous  cassolettes,  whilst, 
to  leave  no  sense  ungratified,  musicians  charmed  the  ear  with  the  sweetest 
melodies.  It  was  thus  that  Agesilaus  was  received  when  he  visited  Egypt ;  but 
the  rude  Spartan,  unaccustomed  to  such  luxuries,  refused  the  sweetmeats,  con- 
fections, and  perfumes,  for  which  act  of  barbarism  the  polished  natives  held  him 
in  great  contempt,  as  a  man  incapable  and  unworthy  of  enjoying  the  refinements 
of  good  society.  Herodotus  relates  a  very  curious  custom  which  was  observed  at 
those  Egyptian  festivals.  When  the  revelVas  at  its  height,  a  man  entered,  bearing 
the  wooden  image  of  a  dead  body,  perfectly  carved  and  painted,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Look  at  this,  drink  and  make  merry,  for  so  you  will  be  after  your  death."  Our 
modern  "  sensation  "  dramatists  could  not  wish  for  a  better  contrast,  and  I  do 
not  see,  after  all,  why  this  strange  habit  should  be  more  wondered  at  than  the 
fvreur  with  which  they  have  sought  lately  to  introduce  ghosts  into  our  public  and 
private  entertainments. 
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THE  FOTJB  GOSPELS:  STATE  OF  THE  aUESTION  IN  1851. 

By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.D. 

(Continued  from  No.  XV.,  p.  149.) 

V.  Comparison  of  \He  Canonical  Gospels  tvith  the  Apocryphal 
Crospels  still  extant. 

The  impugners  of  the  New  Testament  gospels  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  there  are  gospels  acknowledged  to  be  apocryphal,  as 
a  proof  of  their  theory  that  our  recognized  gospels  are  also 
myths  or  forgeries.  Any  one  who  candidly  examines  these 
spurious  gospels,  and  compares  them  with  the  New  Testament, 
will  find  in  them,  not  a  refutation  of  our  sacred  writers,  but  a 
most  convincing  testimony  to  their  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
supernatural  inspiration.  So  totally  diverse  are  they  from  the 
genuine  gospels,  in  conception,  in  spirit,  in  execution,  in  their 
whole  impression, — in  all  respects  so  entirely  unlike,  so  im- 
measurably inferior,  that  the  New  Testament  only  shines  the 
brighter  by  the  contrast.  They  have  scarcely  so  much  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  gospels  as  the  monkey  has  to  a  man. 

An  elaborate  history  and  collection  of  these  writings  was 
first  published  by  Fabricius  near  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  critical  edition  was 
issued  at  Halle  by  Thilo  in  1832.  Professor  Norton  has  given 
an  account  of  them  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  but  with  an  incredulity  in  regard  to 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients  which  amounts  almost  to  credu- 
lousness;  yet  it  is  very  useful  to  be  studied  in  connection  with 
other  and  more  credulous  authorities.  Ullmann  gives  a  very 
good  abstract  of  them  in  his  treatise  entitled  Historisch  oder 
Mythischy  and  Guerike  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
makes  a  brief  and  intelligible  catalogue  of  them.  Quite  re- 
cently Dr.  HoJOTmann  of  Leipzig  has  compiled  a  life  of  Jesus 
according  to  the  Apocrypha,  accompanied  with  learned  annota- 
tions. English  translations  of  the  principal  apocryphal  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  collected  and  published  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  If  this  has  been  done  with 
any  purpose  of  bringing  discredit  on  our  genuine  New  Testa- 
ment, the  design  has  most  signally  failed,  for  on  every  fair- 
minded  and  intelligent  reader  they  must  produce  directly  the 
opposite  effect. 

Fabricius  gave  the  titles  of  about  fifty  of  such  spurious 
writings,  and  the  industry  of  subsequent  investigation  has  added 
to  the  number ;  but  scarcely  one-tenth  part  of  these  are  now 
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extant^  and  probably  there  were  never  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen 
distinct  works  of  the  kind,  the  others  being  different  recensions 
of  the  same  narrative,  or  different  titles  of  the  same  work,  or 
mere  repetitions  of  each  other. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Not  more  than  seven  of  these  now  remain  which  are  worthy 
of  notice;  three  of  them  in  the  Greek  language,  two  in 'the 
Latiu,  and  two  in  the  Arabic.     They  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Proievangelium  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lordy  of 
which  the  full  Greek  title  is  this:  At^yrjat^;  koX  Urropla  irm 
iyevvrjOr)  17  inrepa/yia  QeoroKO^  eh  fificiiv  aaTrjpiav,  that  is.  De- 
claration and  history  how  the  most  holy  mother  of  God  was  bom 
for  our  salvation.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  valu- 
able of  these  books ;  it  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
W.  Postel,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
published  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codejif  Apoc,  Nov.  Test.  The 
principal  part  of  it  is  occupied  (cap.  i. — xx.)  with  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Mary,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then  follows  briefly,  and  much 
in  the  manuer  of  our  gospels  (cap.  xxi.,  xxii.),  the  visit  of  the 
magi  and  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  and  it  concludes  (cap.  xxiii., 
xxiv.)  with  an  extended  description  of  the  murder  of  Zachariah, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  style  of  this  gospel  is  far 
more  simple  and  pure  than  that  of  any  other  of  these  apocry- 
phal narratives,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
immeasurably  below  the  canonical  books.  Some  things  men- 
tioned in  it  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  the  book  is  expressly  quoted  by  Origen.  It  was 
in  existence,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  as  early  as  the  third  century, 
though  it  was  much  later  than  that  before  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  or  took  the  title  of  Proievangelium.  It  gives 
some  indications  of  a  Gnostic  origin.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greek  church,  and  publicly  read 
at  their  festivals,  especially  those  which  pertained  to  Mary. 
Very  probably  many  of  the  early  church  traditions  respecting 
Mary  are  preserved  in  it;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  gratify  a 
curiosity  for  which  the  canonical  gospels  make  very  little  pro- 
vision. 

2.  The  Greek  Gospel  of  Thomas.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  professes  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  Jesus  from  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
filled  with  miracles  which  are  wholly  ridiculous,  and  some  of 
them  decidedly  immoral  and  malevolent.  The  beginning  and 
close  of  the  book  are  very  fragmentary.     Irenseus  {adv.  Haer.,  i.. 
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17)  refers  to  some  things  contained  in  the  book,  and  Orij];en 
{Horn,  in  Luc,  i.)  expressly  mentions  it.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  probability  that  it  was  written  by  Thomas  the  apostle.  It  is 
evidently  of  heretical  origin,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and  in 
great  use  among  the  Manichseans.  It  is  probably  of  consider- 
ably later  date  than  the  preceding  one,  and  its  Greek  style  is 
very  impure. 

3.  The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  This,  next  to  the  Prot- 
evangelium,  is  the  most  important  and  respectable,  as  well  as 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  apocryphal  gospels.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  which  seem  originally  to  have  been  sepa- 
rate works.  The  first  part  (cap.  1 — 16)  contains  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  examination  of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of  his 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  appears  to  be  a  remodelling 
and  amplification  of  certain  epistles  and  acts  of  Pilate,  which  are 
very  early  mentioned,  but  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  a  reliable 
shape  (see  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.,  i.,  76,  84;  Tertul.,  ApoL,  21 ; 
Oros.,  Hist,,  vii.,  4;  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  ii.,  2) .  It  is  probably  of 
Jewish-Christian  origin,  and  written  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
unbelieving  Jews  by  the  example  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who, 
it  alleges,  were  converted  by  the  testimony  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  second  part  (cap.  19 — 27)  describes  Christ's  descent  into 
Hades  and  the  wonderful  things  he  accomplished  there.  This  is 
apparently  more  modern  than  the  first  part.  Some  Latin  MSS. 
have  an  additional  chapter,  in  which  Annas  and  Caiaphas  make 
oath  before  Pilate,  that  they  are  convinced,  from  all  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  Jesus  condemned  and  executed  at  their  instiga- 
tion is  truly  the  Son  of  God.  There  are  also  printed  with 
it,  by  Thilo,  letters  of  Pilate  to  the  emperors  Claudius  and 
Tiberius. 

The  book,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
the  fifth  century,  and  was  probably  much  later.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The  prologue, 
which  states  that  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  by 
Nicodemus  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
a  Jewish  Christian  named  Annanias,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  is  evidently  a  mere  fiction.  The  book  was 
held  in  high  esteem  during  the  middle  ages;  and  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  had  been  translated  into  Latin, 
Gaelic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German  and  French. 

4.  The  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary.  This  probably 
belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The  prologue,  which  states  that  it 
was  written  by  Matthew,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome, 
deserves  no  regard.     It  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  Prot^ 
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evangelium ;  but  is  more  minute  as  to  the  birth  of  Mary,  and 
more  condensed  on  the  other  points. 

5.  The  Latin  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the 
Infancy  of  the  Saviour.  The  first  part  (cap.  i. — xvii.)  from  the 
annunciation  of  Mary  to  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  follows  mainly 
the  Protevangelium,  though  with  considerable  variations  and 
amplifications;  while  the  latter  part — the  childhood  of  the 
Saviour — is  more  like  the  apocryphal  books  which  we  find  in 
the  Arabic  language. 

6.  The  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  In  this  book 
Christ  is  introduced  as  discoursing  with  his  disciples,  and  giving 
them  a  long  and  marvellous  account  of  the  life,  death,  and  burial 
of  Joseph.  Its  Arabic  style  has  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it, 
though  it  is  somewhat  bombastic.  It  seems  to  be  the  product 
of  a  Jewish-Christian,  and  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  It 
may  possibly,  in  its  present  form,  be  as  early  as  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

7.  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  childhood  of  the  Redeemer,  This 
book  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  Nestorians,  and  may  have 
been  the  product  of  some  Nestorian  Christian  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  and  originally  written  in  Syriac.  Cap.  i. — ix.  re- 
late minutely  the  birth  of  Christ ;  x. — xxvi.  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
and  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  his  presence;  his  clothes; 
the  water  in  which  he  had  been  washed,  etc. ;  xxvii.-^xxxv. 
another  course  of  miracles  through  the  instigation  of  Mary; 
xxxvi. — xlix.  miracles  wrought  by  the  boy  of  his  own  accord,  all 
of  them  childish, — some  of  them  obscene;  and  cap.  1.  relates  a 
visit  made  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Abstract  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  these  books,  it  remains 
that  we  present  an  outline  of  their  contents,  in  order  to  afford 
opportunity  for  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  genuine. 
To  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  do  this  in  the 
form  which  Ullmann  has  adopted  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
namely,  by  grouping  into  one  view  what  is  said  in  the  different 
books  respecting  the  same  person  or  subject.  Each  subject, 
however,  has  some  one  book  particularly  devoted  to  it,  so  that 
an  analysis  of  a  subject  is  generally  the  analysis  of  a  book. 
We  begin  with 

Joseph.  According  to  the  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  (No.  6), 
Christ,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  relates  for  substance  the  following  story  :  "  Joseph,  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  a  priest  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord;  but  he  pursued  his  carpenter^s  trade,  and  lived. 
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even  in  Egypt,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  that,  according  to 
the  law,  he  might  not,  for  his  support,  be  chargeable  to  any 
one.     He  was  highly  distinguished,  not  only  by  his  intellectual 
qualities,  but  also  by  the  physical ;  he  never  suffered  from  weak- 
ness, his  sight  never  failed,  he  never  lost  a  tooth  nor  had  the 
toothache,  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  he  always  walked 
erect,  he  never  had  a  pain  in  his  limbs,  and  was  always  fresh 
and  cheerful  for  labour.     He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twelve 
years  old,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  he 
felt  any  diminution  of  the  liveliness  and  vigour  of  his  mind  or 
body,  or  lost  in  any  degree  his  interest  in  his  handicraft.     An 
angel  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death,  and  he  fell  into 
great  fear  and  distress,  and  earnestly  entreated  God  for  help  and 
relief.     He  prayed  God  not  to  permit  frightful-looking  demons 
to  come  in  his  way,  nor  the  gate-keepers  of  Paradise  to  obstruct 
the  entering  in  of  his  soul,  nor  the  lions  to  rush  upon  him,  nor 
the  waves  of  the  fiery  sea,  through  which  his  soul  must  pass,  to 
overwhelm  him,  before  he  had  seen  the  glory  of  God.     In  the 
anguish  of  death  Joseph  cursed  himself,  his  life,  the  day  of  his 
birth,  the  breasts  he  had  sucked;  he  heaped  up  all  kinds  of 
accusations  against  himself,   besides  original  sin,  all  kinds  of 
actual   sin,   untruthfulness,    hypocrisy,   reproachfulness,   fraud, 
and  many  others.     In  this  distress  he  calls  upon  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,  as  his  Saviour  and  deliverer,  his  Lord  and  God,  begs 
his  pardon  that  he,  through  ignorance,  had  sinned  against  the 
mystery  of  his  miraculous  birth  by  an  unworthy  suspicion,  and 
then  concludes,  '  O  my  Lord  and  God,  be  not  angry,  and  con- 
demn me  not  on  account  of  that  hour;  I  am  thy  servant,  and 
the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and  thou  art  my  Lord,  my  God  and 
Saviour,    the  Son  of  God  in  truth.^     This  earnest  prayer  of 
Joseph  not  to  be  forsaken,  being  satisfactory,  Jesus  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man,  and  perceived  that  his  soul 
was  about  to  flee  out  of  his  mouth :  and  from  the  south  he  sees 
death  and  hell  approaching  with  their  fiery  troop ;  and  then,  at 
his  prayer,  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  appear,  receive 
the  soul  of  Joseph,  enfold  it  in  a  lustrous  garment,  and  protect 
it  from  the  demons  of  darkness  which  are  found  on  the  way. 
At  the  lamentations  of  the  family,  Nazareth  and  Galilee  come 
together  and  take  part  in  the  mourning.     Jesus  utters  a  prayer 
which  he  had  composed  before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  and  as  soon 
as  he  says  'Amen,'  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  draws  near; 
he  commands  one  of  them  to  spread  out  a  resplendent  shroud, 
and  therein  enwrap  the  body  of  Joseph.     Then  he  blessed  the 
dead ;  no  smell  of  death  should  proceed  from  him,  no  worm 
should  touch  him,  no  limb  should  be  decomposed,  no  hair  should 
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fall  from  his  head :  but  he  should  remain  entire  and  uninjured 
till  the  millennial  feast.  Afterwards  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  city  come  to  array  Joseph  in  his  grave-clothes,  but  they 
cannot  remove  from  him  the  linen  garment;  so  closely  and 
immovably  does  it  adhere  to  his  body,  that  they  cannot  find  a 
single  fold  by  which  they  can  seize  hold  of  \i." 

The  apostles,  to  whom  Joseph  relates  all  this,  only  wonder 
that  Joseph,  the  just  one,  whom  Jesus  calls  his  father,  whose 
festival  by  the  command  of  Jesus  all  the  world  must  annually 
celebrate,  wias  not,  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus,  made 
immortal,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah.  To  this  Jesus  replies,  that 
by  Adam  all  men,  without  exception,  who  descend  from  him  are 
made  mortal, — that  this  is  the  fate  which  even  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  who  as  yet  retain  their  bodies,  will  experience  at  the  final 
consummation,  when  four  will  be  slain  by  Antichrist,  namely, 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  Shilo  and  Tabitha. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  book  the  celebration  of  Joseph's 
festival  is  most  earnestly  enjoined,  as  also  the  copying  and  circu- 
lating of  this  history  of  Joseph.     Whoever,  on  the  festival  of 
Joseph,  distributes  alms,  or  oflFers  gifts  and  prayers,  shall  be 
rewarded  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundredfold ;  whoever  copies  the 
history  of  his  life,  him  will  Christ  commend  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  God   for  perfect   absolution ;   the   poor,   who   have 
nothing  to  give,  must  at  least  give  the  name  of  Joseph  to  a  new- 
born son,  and  thus  protect  him  from  poverty  and  sudden  death ; 
and  finally,  as  Christ  in  the  canonical  gospels  says,  "Gk)  and- 
teach  all  nations,'^  so  here  he  says,  "  Proclaim  to  them  the  deaths 
of  my  father  Joseph ;  celebrate  his  birth  with  a  yearly  festival  ;5 
and  he  who  adds  to  this  word  or  takes  from  it,  is  guilty  of  sin.^* 

In  reading  such  a  gospel  as  this,   what  a  totally  difierenfl 
atmosphere  we  breathe   from    that  of  the  canonical  gospels 
We  are  transported  at  once  to  another  age,  to  a  difibrent  planet- 
to  a  totally  diverse  world  of  ideas.     It  is  as  difierent  from  thm 
New  Testament  gospels  as  Jack  the  Giant-killer  is  from  Bunyan' 
Pilgrim's  Progress.     Yet  it  was  written  in  or  near  the  sam- 
country   as   the    canonical   gospels,    and   probably   not    man^ 
generations  later. 

Mary.  Here  we  derive  our  information  mainly  from  thm 
book  already  quoted  (No.  6),  from  the  Protevangelium  (No.  1 
from  the  Gospel  of  (he  Nativity  of  Mary  (No.  4),  and  from  tb= 
History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  (No.  5).  In  the  History 
Joseph  (No.  6),  Jesus  makes  the  following  statements  respectiir:: 
his  mother,  namely,  that  when  she  was  three  years  old  she  w  - 
brought  into  the  temple  and  remained  there  nine  years,  till  sT 
was  twelve.     At  the  close  of  this  period,  on  consultation  wi^' 
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the  priests^  that  the  change  of  constitution  might  not  occur  to 
her  in  the  temple,  and  thereby  God  be  incensed,  it  was  resolved 
to  give  her  to  a  just  and  pious  man.  Twelve  venerable  men  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah  were  called  together,  and  the  lot  cast,  by 
which  she  was  given  to  Joseph,  who  took  her  away.  With 
Joseph,  Mary  found  children  of  a  former  marriage,  among  them 
James,  whom  she  brought  up,  and  thence  she  was  called  the 
mother  of  James.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Mary^s  age,  Christ, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Father,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  accomplished  through  her  his  incarnation,  being 
born  in  a  mysterious  way  which  no  created  being  can  understand. 
The  birth,  on  account  of  which  Joseph  went  with  Mary  to 
Bethlehem,  occurred  in  that  prophetic  city  in  a  cave  near  the 
grave  of  Rachel.  Satan  informed  Herod  of  it,  and  this  occa- 
sioned the  persecution  and  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Says  Jesus : 
"  Then  Joseph  arose  and  took  my  mother,  and  I  rested  in  her 
bosom,  and  Salome  accompanied  us  on  our  journey  to  Egypt. '^ 
The  family  remained  in  Egypt  a  year,  and  Jesus  relates  all  the 
circumstances,  as  if  he  had  the  most  perfect  recollection  of  them. 

The  account  of  Mary  in  the  Protevangelium  is  far  more 
minute  and  circumstantial.  In  this  narrative  she  is  in  a 
miraculous  manner  promised  to  her  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna, 
who  had  long  been  childless,  and  mourned  and  suffered  much 
on  that  account.  When  Mary  was  six  months  old  her  mother 
put  her  on  the  floor  to  see  whether  she  could  stand,  and  she 
walked  seven  steps,  and  then  came  back  to  the  arms  of  her 
mother.  In  her  third  year  she  was  brought  into  the  temple 
attended  by  a  company  of  pure  virgius,  and  was  received  by  the 
high  priest  with  the  eulogistic  words :  "  Mary,  the  Lord  hath 
exalted  thy  name  among  all  generations,  and  in  the  last  days 
God  will  reveal  to  thee  the  treasures  of  his  redemption  for  the 
sons  of  Israel.^'  Then  the  high  priest  placed  her  on  the  third 
step  of  the  altar,  and  she  sprang  upon  her  feet,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Mary  was  now  brought  up  like  a 
dove  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  received  her  food  from  the 
hand  of  an  angel.  By  a  revelation  made  to  the  high  priest,  at 
twelve  years  of  age  she  must  be  betrothed  to  an  Israelite  for  her 
protection,  and  this  her  protector  must  be  pointed  out  by  a 
divine  token.  All  the  widowers  of  the  people  were  to  come 
together  with  their  staves ;  and  he  on  whose  staffs  the  sign  ap- 
peared  was  to  take  her  away.  A  dove  flew  out  from  the  staff  of 
Joseph,  the  last  one,  and  rested  upon  his  head ;  and  then,  not- 
withstanding his  reluctance,  Mary  was  given  to  him. 

When  Mary  first  went  out  to  draw  water,  she  heard  a  voice : 
"  Hail,  thou  favoured  one,  the  Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art 
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thou  among  women/^  She  looked  about  her  to  the  right  and 
left  to  see  whence  the  voice  proceeded  ;  and  when  she  returned 
to  the  house  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met  her,  and  announced  to 
her  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  Joseph, 
when  he  some  time  after  returned  from  his  work,  was  exceed- 
ingly shocked  at  the  appearance  of  Mary,  and  broke  out  into 
the  most  bitter  complaints  against  her,  both  on  her  own  account 
and  on  his  own.  She  resolutely  asserted  her  purity.  The  affair 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  high  priest,  who  called  them  before  him, 
and  loaded  them  with  reproaches.  Mary  affirmed  that  she  was 
pure,  and  Joseph  that  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  both  passed 
the  ordeal  by  drinking  the  water  of  proof,  and  with  a  result  so 
clear  that  the  high  priest  acquitted  them.  Soon  after,  on 
account  of  the  enrolment,  they  took  their  journey  to  Bethlehem ; 
and  on  the  way,  Joseph  perceiving  that  Mary  is  sometimes  sad 
and  sometimes  laughing,  inquires  of  her  the  cause.  She  an- 
swers :  "  I  see  two  nations  before  mine  eyes,  the  one  sighing 
and  weeping,  the  other  exulting  and  laughing.^'  When  the 
time  of  her  delivery  drew  near,  Joseph  placed  her  in  a  cave  and 
went  out  to  seek  a  nurse.  And  here  for  a  few  sentences  we  will 
give  the  narrative  literally  as  it  is  contained  in  this  gospel. 

"  As  I  was  going  (said  Joseph),  I  looked  up  into  the  air  and 
I  saw  the  clouds  astonished,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  stopping 
in  the  midst  of  their  flight.  And  I  looked  down  towards  the 
earth,  and  I  saw  a  table  spread,  and  working  people  sitting 
around  it,  but  their  heads  were  upon  the  table,  and  they  did  not 
move  to  eat.  They  who  had  meat  in  their  mouths  did  not  eat, 
they  who  lifted  their  hands  to  the  table  did  not  draw  them  back, 
and  they  who  lifted  them  up  to  their  mouths  did  not  put  any- 
thing in,  but  all  their  faces  were  fixed  upwards.  And  I  beheld 
there  sheep  dispersed,  and  yet  the  sheep  stood  still,  and  the 
shepherd  lifted  up  his  hand  to  smite  them,  and  his  hand  con- 
tinued up.  And  I  looked  unto  a  river,  and  saw  the  kids  with 
their  mouths  close  to  the  water,  and  touching  it,  but  they  did 
not  drink.  Then  I  beheld  a  woman  coming  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  she  said  to  me,  '  Whither  art  thou  going,  0 
man?^  And  I  said  to  her,  'I  go  to  inquire  for  a  Hebrew 
midwife.^  She  replied  to  me,  ^  Where  is  the  woman  that  is  to 
be  delivered  ?'  And  I  answered,  ^  In  the  cave,  and  she  is  be- 
trothed to  me.^  Then  said  the  midwife,  '  Is  she  not  thy  wife?' 
Joseph  answered,  '  It  is  Mary,  who  was  educated  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  she  fell  to  me  by  lot,  and 
is  not  my  wife,  but  hath  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
midwife  said,  ^  Is  this  true  ?'  He  answered,  '  Come  and  see.' 
And  the  midwife  went  along  with  him  and  stood  in  the  cave. 
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Then  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the  midwife 
saidi  '  This  day  my  soul  is  magnified^  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
surprising  things^  and  salvation  is  brought  forth  to  Israel/  But 
on  a  sudden  the  cloud  became  a  great  light  in  the  cave,  so  that 
their  eyes  could  not  bear  it.  But  the  light  gradually  decreased^ 
until  the  infant  appeared  and  sucked  the  breast  of  his  mother 
Mary.  Then  the  midwife  cried  out  and  said,  ^  How  glorious  a 
day  is  this,  wherein  mine  eyes  have  seen  this  extraordinary 
sight  V  And  the  midwife  went  out  of  the  cave,  and  Salome 
met  her.  And  the  midwife  said  to  her,  '  Salome,  Salome,  I 
will  tell  you  a  most  surprising  thing  which  I  saw.  A  virgin 
hath  brought  forth,  which  is  a  thing  contrary  to  nature.'  To 
which  Salome  replied^  ^  As  the  Lord  my  God  liveth,  unless  I 
receive  particular  proof  of  this  matter,  I  will  not  believe  that  a 
virgin  hath  brought  forth.'  " 

The  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Salome  entered  the 
cave,  and  proceeding  to  examine  that  she  might  have  demon- 
stration of  this  wonderful  fact,  her  hand  was  seized  with  a 
blazing  fire  and  excruciating  pain ;  and  it  was  only  by  earnest 
prayer  and  the  interposition  of  a  miracle,  an  angel  directing  her 
to  take  the  child  in  her  arms,  that  she  was  rescued. 

.  The  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  (No.  .4)  is  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  has  some  things  peculiar  to  itself.  According 
to  this,  as  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  holy  persons  were 
born  of  mothers  before  unfruitful,  such  was  the  case  also  with 
Mary.  She  was  promised  to  her  mother  Anna  as  a  special  gift 
of  God,  by  an  angel,  who  also  predicted  her  course  of  life.  In 
her  third  year,  having  been  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple, 
without  a  leader  she  walked  up  the  steps  like  an  adult;  and 
hereby  the  Lord  indicated  her  future  destination.  During  her 
residence  in  the  temple,  she  was  daily  visited  by  angels  and 
enjoyed  the  visions  of  God,  whereby  she  was  protected  from  all 
evil  and  filled  with  all  good.  In  her  fourteenth  year,  by  the 
direction  of  the  priest,  she  with  her  companions  was  to  be 
betrothed.  They  consented,  but  Mary  resisted  because  she  had 
vowed'perpetual  virginity.  The  priest  in  perplexity  asked  for  a 
divine  oracle,  and  was  pointed  to  Isaiah  xi.  1.  In  order  now  to 
espouse  her  to  some  one,  he  called  together  all  the  unmarried 
men  of  the  house  of  David.  They  were  to  appear  with  their 
staves ;  and  he  whose  staflF  should  blossom,  or  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  should  be 
affianced  to  the  virgin,  and  take  her  under  his  protection.  The 
decision  was  in  favour  of  Joseph,  for  a  dove  came  from  heaven 
and  seated  itself  upon  his  stafi".  During  her  residence  in  the 
house  of  Joseph,   the  angel  of  the  annunciation  appeared  to 
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her,  and  she  at  once  recognized  him  as  a  heavenly  messenger, 
for  she  had  already  become  familiar  with  such  appearances.  The 
angel  promised  to  her  a  son,  whom  she  would  conceive  and 
bring  into  the  world  without  sin  and  with  virginity  intact. 
Mary  wished  to  know  how  this  were  possible ;  and  the  angel 
informed  her  that  it  would  be  without  the  aid  of  man,  solely  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High. 

The  same  general  features  pervade  the  other  History  of  the 
Nativity  of  Mary  (No.  5),  though  with  enlargements  and  addi- 
tions, and  still  greater  extravagances.  According  to  this,  Maryj 
when  three  years  old,  was  like  an  adult ;  her  face  glistened  like 
the  snow,  so  that  one  could  scarcely  look  at  it ;  she  busied  her- 
self with  all  the  labours  appropriate  to  woman,  but  especially 
with  prayer,  in  which  she  continued  from  early  dawn  till  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,-  and  then  again  from  the  ninth  hour 
onward,  till  there  appeared  to  her  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  from 
whose  hand  she  received  her  food,  in  order  that  she  might  daily 
grow  in  the  love  of  God.  Never  was  virgin  more  pious,  more 
pure,  more  virtuous,  more  lovely,  better  instructed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  divine  law ;  she  was  firm,  always  equable,  immoveable, 
constantly  increasing  in  goodness.  She  took  care  for  her  com- 
panions, that  none  of  them  should  fail  in  word,  or  laugh  aloud, 
or  do  anything  wrong.  She  lived  only  on  angelic  food ;  the 
provisions  which  she  received  from  the  priests  in  the  temple  she 
distributed  among  the  poor.  When  a  sick  person  touched  her, 
he  returned  well  to  his  house.  Frequently  angels  were  seen 
waiting  upon  her  and  talking  with  her. 

In  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her,  three  thousand  men 
came  together  and  deposited  their  staves  with  the  high  priest. 
Joseph,  who  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  elder,  would  not  take 
his  staff  again;  but  the  high  priest  Abiathar  called  after  him 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  when  he  received  his  staff,  out  of  the  top 
of  it  there  came  a  dove,  whiter  than  snow,  and  of  great  beauty, 
which  flew  a  long  time  about  the  pinnacles  of  the  temple,  and 
then  soared  away  to  heaven.  Joseph  took  Mary,  and  also  five 
other  virgins  to  whom  the  high  priest  had  assigned  work,  namely, 
Rebecca,  Sephiphora,  Susanna,  Abigail,  and  Zabel.  Mary  ob- 
tained by  lot  the  most  honourable  work,  namely,  the  sewing  of 
purple  for  curtains  of  the  temple;  and  on  this  account  the  other 
virgins  called  her  the  queen.  On  the  third  day,  while  about 
her  usual  employment,  an  angel  of  wonderful  beauty  appeared 
to  her,  and  made  to  her  the  annunciation,  etc.,  etc. 

Contrast  all  this  fanfaronade  of  childishness,  superstition, 
and  foolery,  with  the  few  brief,  simple,  and  rigidly  common- 
sense  notices  of   Mary  which  we  find   in   the  four   canonical 
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gospels.     Ca^  any  two  kinds  of  writing  be  more  utterly  un- 
like? 

Christ.  We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  account  which 
these  books  give  of  Christ  himself.  Here  the  contrast  between 
them  and  the  canonical  gospels  appears,  if  possible,  in  still 
stronger  colours.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Christ  whom  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament.  All  is  puerile,  bizarre,  extravagant. 
The  real  dignity,  the  steady  benevolence,  the  unvarying  good 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  Christ,  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
periods  of  life  selected,  and  the  topics  treated,  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  New  Testament. 

Infancy  and  Childhood  of  Christ.  These  topics  occur  in  but 
two  of  the  canonical  gospels,  and  are  there  treated  very  briefly ; 
but  they  make  the  great  staple  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and 
are  drawn  out  to  a  most  wearisome  length.  The  most  minute 
and  characteristic  of  these  narratives  is  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  of  the  Redeemer.  According  to  this  book,  while  the 
child  Jesus  was  lying  in  his  cradle,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  I, 
whom  thou  hast  brought  forth,  am  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, — the 
Logos^  as  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  to  thee ;  and  I  am  sent 
by  my  Father  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. ^'  At  his  birth  his 
parents  are  in  a  cave,  amid  the  splendour  of  lights  which  shine 
more  brightly  than  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  woman  called  in 
by  Joseph,  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  Mary  was  the  mother,  ex- 
claimed^ ''Thou  art  not  like  the  daughters  of  Eve;''  to  which 
Mary  replied :  "  As  none  among  the  children  is  like  my  child, 
80  his  mother  has  not  her  like  among  women.''  Mary  allows 
the  nurse  to  lay  her  hands  on  the  child,  and  thus  are  they  made 
clean.  The  child  is  circumcised  in  the  cave,  and  the  Hebrew 
women  preserve  the  foreskin  in  a  vessel  of  spikenard, — the  same 
vessel  from  which  afterwards  Mary  the  sinner  anointed  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  Lord.  To  the  Magi,  who  came  in  consequence 
of  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  Mary  gave  one  of  the  swaddling 
cloths  in  which  the  child  had  been  wrapped,  and  they  received 
it  as  the  choicest  treasure.  On  their  return  home,  they  held  a 
festival,  and,  according  to  their  custom  in  religious  worship, 
kindled  a  fire,  and  into  it  they  threw  the  bandage,  which,  how- 
ever, remained  unscorched,  as  if  the  fire  had  not  touched  it. 
They  kissed  it,  spread  it  over  their  head  and  eyes,  and  said, 
**  This  is  an  undoubted  truth;  verily  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the 
fire  cannot  destroy  it."  And  they  took  the  bandage,  and  with 
great  reverence  preserved  it  in  their  treasury. 

Next  comes  the  narrative  of  the  journey  into  Egypt,  and  a 
loose  disconnected  story  of  the  strangest  and  most  trivial  mira- 
cles.    The  holy  family  come  to  a  city  which  is  the  abode  of  the 
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most  distinguished  god  in  the  land;  and  the  moment  they  take 
lodgings  in  a  public-house,  there  is  great  excitement  among  the 
citizens,  and  they  flock  to  their  god  to  learn  the  cause.  He 
replies,  '^  An  unknown  god  has  arrived  here,  and  he  is  God  in 
truth ;  and  besides  him  there  is  no  one  worthy  to  be  worshipped, 
for  he  is  indeed  the  Son  of  GoA"  In  that  same  hour  the  idol 
fell  to  pieces,  and  at  his  fall  came  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
with  the  other  citizens  running  together ;  and  a  son  of  the  priest, 
three  years  old,  who  was  possessed  with  many  devils,  being  seized 
with  his  frenzy,  ran  to  the  public- house,  where  Mary  was  wash- 
ing and  drying  her  child's  linen,  one  piece  of  which  the  demoniac 
boy  caught  down  and  placed  upon  his  head,  when  immediately 
the.  devils  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  fled  away  in  the  form  of 
rams  and  snakes. 

The  holy  family  proceeding  on  their  journey,  came  to  a  den 
of  robbers ;  and  the  robbers  hearing  a  noise,  and  supposing  the 
king  to  be  approaching  with  an  army,  took  to  flight,  leaving 
behind  them  their  booty  ^nd  their  prisoners.  The  prisoners 
stood  up  and  began  to  break  off^  each  other's  fetters,  and  were 
about  to  depart  with  their  property,  when,  seeing  the  holy  family 
drawing  near  them,  they  asked  Joseph  what  king  it  was  whose 
perceived  approach  had  put  the  robbers  to  flight.  Joseph  replied, 
"  He  is  coming  behind  us.''  In  the  city  to  which  they  came 
next,  there  met  them  a  demoniac  woman,  who  could  neither  live 
in  a  house  nor  endure  clothing ;  but  the  very  sight  of  Mary  so 
completely  pacified  her,  that  the  devil  fled  from  her  in  the  form 
of  a  young  man.  In  another  city  there  was  a  nuptial  ceremony, 
but  by  the  influence  of  Satan  and  the  magicians  the  bride  was 
dumb.  She  took  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms,  folded  him  to 
her  bosom  and  kissed  him,  when  immediately  the  band  of  her 
tongue  was  loosed.  They  spent  a  night  in  another  city,  where 
was  a  woman  whom  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  accus- 
tomed to  overpower  and  embrace ;  but  she  took  the  child  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him,  and  was  thus  delivered  from  Satan's  power. 
This  same  woman  the  next  day  washed  the  child  Jesus  in  perfumed 
water,  which  she  kept.  A  girl  whose  body  was  white  with  leprosy, 
being  sprinkled  with  the  water,  became  entirely  well.  The  people 
said,  ^^  Doubtless  Joseph  and  Mary  and  their  child  are  gods,  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  mortals."  The  maiden  who  was  healed 
now  attended  them,  and  by  the  wash- water  which  had  cured  her 
she  now  performed  many  miracles ;  as,  for  example,  she  cured 
the  young  son  of  a  prince  who  had  been  leprous  from  his  birth. 
They  came  to  another  city  to  spend  the  night,  and  put  up  at  the 
house  of  a  man  recently  married,  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
poison  in  his  system,  he  was  unable  to  consummate  bis  marriage, 
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The  presence  of  the  child  Jesus  entirely  cured  him  of  his  in- 
firmity^ and  he  constrained  them  to  stop  the  next  day  and  feast 
with  him. 

The  holy  family  then  met  three  ladies  in  distress  for  their 
brother^  who  by  magic  had  been  transformed  into  a  mule^  and 
they  were  taking  care  of  him  very  tenderly  in  this  form.  Mary 
placed  the  child  on  this  mule  and  said^  ^'  O  my  son,  by  thy  great 
power  restore  this  mule,  and  make  him  what  he  was  before, — a 
rational  being  ;^^  whereupon  the  mule  immediately  became  a 
beautiful  young  man,  and  afterwards  married  the  maiden  before 
referred  to,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  devil  and  was  then 
attending  them.  The  following  night  they  came  upon  an  en- 
campment of  robbers  under  two  leaders,  Titus  and  Dumachus. 
The  first  by  a  gift  restrained  the  others  from  attacking  the  holy 
family,  for  which  Mary  blessed  him,  and  Jesus  said,  "  Thirty 
years  from  now  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  will  crucify  me  and  the 
two  robbers  with  me,  Titus  on  my  right  hand  and  Dumachus 
on  my  left ;  and  on  that  day  Titus  will  go  before  me  into  Para- 
dise." In  the  neighbourhood  of  Matarea,  Jesus  called  forth  a 
fountain,  in  which  his  mother  washed  his  clothes ;  and  from  the 
perspiration  which  there  fell  from  Jesus  there  sprang  up  an 
abundance  of  balsam.  They  journeyed  to  Memphis,  and  visited 
Pharaoh.  They  abode  in  Egypt  three  years,  and  Jesus  wrought 
many  miracles,  which  are  recorded  neither  in  this  gospel  of  the 
childhood,  nor  in  the  Evangelio  Parfecto, 

To  the  above  narrative  we  add  sonoie  incidents  from  the  Latin 
History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Infancy  of  the  Saviour 
(No.  5).  According  to  this,  during  the  flight  to  Egypt,  the 
holy  family  rested  near  a  cave,  out  of  which  many  dragons  sud- 
denly emerged,  whereupon  Jesus  descended  from  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  and  placed  himself  before  the  monsters,  when  they 
fled,  and  then  turned  and  worshipped  him.  Likewise  lions  and 
leopards  honoured  him,  and  even  acted  as  his  guides.  Lions 
mingled  with  the  oxen  and  other  beasts  of  burden  which  they 
had  with  them;  wolves  associated  with  the  sheep,  and  they  were 
all  equally  peaceful  and  harmless.  A  tall  palm-tree,  whose  fruit 
was  beyond  reach,  at  the  command  of  the  child  Jesus  bowed 
itself  down  to  Mary,  and  allowed  her  to  pluck  its  fruit ;  and  at 
a  second  command  it  restored  itself  to  its  original  position. 
From  the  roots  of  this  palm  Jesus  caused  to  flow  a  spring  of  the 
freshest  and  purest  water.  A  branch  of  the  same  palm,  at  the 
command  of  Jesus,  was  carried  into  Paradise  by  the  angels, 
there  to  be  a  sign  of  victory  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Christian 
warfare.  When  the  wanderers  were  oppressed  by  heat,  Jesus 
by  his  word  enabled  them  in  one  day  to  perform  a  journey  of 
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thirty  days.  It  is  also  related  here  that  when  Jesus  entered  a 
temple,  the  idols  all  tumbled  down. 

We  now  return  to  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  (No.  7), 
which  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  return  to  Bethlehem, 
and  of  many  miracles  wrought  by  the  water  in  which  Jesus  had 
been  washed.  This  sprinkled  upon  a  child  enabled  it  to  remain 
unhurt  in  a  burning  oven.  A  sick  child  also  was  healed  by 
being  put  into  the  bed  of  Jesus  and  covered  with  his  clothes. 
Mary  often  distributed  his  washing-water  as  a  miraculous  tinc- 
ture, and  pieces  of  his  clothing  as  amulets  against  all  kinds  of 
harm.  A  demoniac  boy  named  Judas  was  accustomed  in  his 
frenzy  to  bite  at  those  who  were  near  him ;  and  when  he  was 
brought  near  to  Jesus,  he  began  to  snap  and  strike  at  him,  but 
Satan  soon  came  out  of  him  in  the  shape  of  a  mad  dog.  This 
was  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  same  right  side  on  which  he  struck 
at  Jesus  the  Jews  afterwards  pierced  with  the  lance. 

Then  follow  miracle^  which  belong  to  his  later  childhood,  and 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that 
they  are  not  only  performed  by  the  power  which  dwelt  in  Jesus, 
but  with  a  more  definite  consciousness  and  will  of  his  own. 
Once,  in  his  seventh  year,  he  was  playing  with  other  boys,  and 
they  were  making,  with  clay,  images  of  oxen,  asses,  birds,  etc., 
and  while  each  was  endeavouring  to  excel  the  others,  the  child 
Jesus  said,  "  The  figures  which  I  have  made  I  will  command  to 
walk.^'  He  did  so ;  and  to  the  astonishn^ent  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, the  clay  images  walked  off,  and  returned  at  his  command; 
he  then  made  sparrows,  which  flew  about,  obeyed  his  word,  and 
received  food  at  his  hand.  At  another  time,  Jesus  came  into 
the  house  of  Salem  the  dyer,  and  there  were  clothes  there  which 
were  to  receive  different  colours.  All  these  Jesus  threw  into 
one  dye-pot,  whereupon  the  dyer  coming  in  was  exceedingly 
angry ;  but  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  I  will  give  to  each  piece  of 
cloth  the  colour  you  desire ;''  and  taking  them  out,  each  was 
dyed  as  the  dyer  wished.  Then  the  Jews,  who  saw  this  sign 
and  wonder,  praised  God. 

Joseph,  in  his  travels  to  his  work,  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  boy  Jesus  with  him,  and  when  anything  was  made  too  long 
or  too  short,  too  wide  or  too  narrow  (for  he  was  but  a  bungling 
carpenter),  the  child  stretched  his  hands  over  it  and  brought  it 
all  right.  Once  he  had  a  throne  to  make  for  the  king  in 
Jerusalem,  and  worked  upon  it  two  years.  When  it  was  finished, 
he  found  it  too  small  for  the  place  where  it  must  be  put,  and 
being  much  cast  down  about  it,  the  child  Jesus  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  each  taking  hold  of  an  end  of  the  throne,  tbey 
pulled  upon  it  till  it  came  to  the  right  size.     The  throne  was 
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made  of  the  figured  wood  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  At  another  time,  the  boys  who  were  playing  with 
him  he  turned  into  little  goats,  and  they  hopped  about  him  and 
honoured  him  as  their  shepherd.  The  women  seeing  this,  cried 
out,  "  O  our  Lord  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  thou  art  indeed  the 
good  shepherd  of  Israel,  have  mercy  on  thy  handmaidens.^' 
Then,  at  the  entreaty  of  these  women,  he  restored  the  boys  to 
their  proper  shape.  In  the  month  Adar,  Jesus  collected  the 
boys  together,  as  their  king.  With  their  clothes  they  spread 
for  him  a  seat,  they  made  him  a  crown  of  flowers,  placed  them- 
selves around  him  as  his  guards,  and  compelled  all  who  passed 
by  him  to  do  him  honour.  Then  came  men  bearing  on  a  bier  a 
boy  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the  woods.  They 
were  compelled  to  come  up  and  do  homage  to  the  little  king. 
Jesus  commanded  them  to  take  the  wounded  boy  back  to  the 
place  where  he  had  received  the  bite,  to  force  the  snake  from 
his  hole,  and  compel  him  to  suck  out  the  poison,  which  was 
promptly  done,  and  immediately  the  snake  burst  asunder.  This 
boy  was  the  Simon  Zelotes  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  gospels. 
Once  as  the  boys  were  playing,  one  fell  from  a  roof  and  was 
killed.  The  others  fled,  but  Jesus  stood  by.  The  relatives 
coming  up,  accused  Jesus  of  throwing  the  child  down,  but  he 
ordered  the  boy  to  arise  and  give  testimony,  which  he  did,  and 
afiQrmed  that  it  was  another  who  threw  him  down.  Another 
time  Mary  sent  him  for  water,  but  the  pitcher,  after  he  had 
filled  it,  broke  in  his  hands;  so  he  caught  the  water  in  his 
apron  and  brought  it  to  his  mother.  One  Sabbath-day  he  was 
playing  with  other  boys  by  a  brook,  and  he  made  sparrows, 
which  he  placed  around  a  little  artificial  pool ;  but  a  son  of  the 
Jew  Hannas,  enraged  at  this  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  ran 
and  .destroyed  the  pool.  Jesus  let  the  sparrows  fly,  and  then 
said  to  the  boy,  "  As  the  water  has  disappeared  from  this  pool, 
80  will  thy  life  disappear;''  and  from  that  moment  the  child 
sickened,  and  soon  after  died.  One  evening  as  Jesus  was  going 
home  with  Joseph,  a  rough,  careless  boy  ran  against  him,  and 
he  said,  "  As  thou  hast  overthrown  me,  so  shalt  thou  be  over- 
thrown and  not  rise  again,"  and  immediately  the  boy  fell  down 
and  died.  Other  revengeful  acts  of  the  boy  Jesus  may  be  found 
in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (No.  2) .  Joseph  at  length  gives  Jesus 
to  understand  that  they  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  among 
parents  whose  children  had  been  slain  by  his  mischievous  power; 
and  Jesus  answered,  "I  know  those  are  not  my  words,  but 
thine ;  nevertheless  for  thy  sake  I  will  be  silent,  but  those  who 
have  complained  of  me  shall  receive  their  punishment;"  and 
the  complainers  were  soon  struck  blind.     Jesus  subsequently 
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restored  them  to  sight,  but  no  one  after  that  dared  provoke  him 
to  anger. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  and  of  Thomas  have  many 
anecdotes  of  the  school-days  of  Jesus  and  of  his  being  taught 
to  read.  A  school-master  in  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  Zacheus 
offered  to  teach  the  child,  and  when  his  parents  brought  him, 
the  teacher  wrote  the  alphabet,  and  told  the  new  scholar  to 
pronounce  first  Aleph  and  then  Beth.  Jesus  said,  "  Tell  me  the 
meaning  of  Aleph,  and  then  I  will  pronounce  Beth.^'  The 
master  threatened  to  punish  him  for  his  impudence ;  but  Jesus 
unfolded  the  meaning  of  the  letters  Aleph  and  Bethy  and  de- 
scribed their  different  forms  and  positions  in  a  way  the  master 
had  never  heard  of  nor  read  in  books ;  and  then  he  pronounced 
the  whole  alphabet.  The  master  then  said,  ''  I  believe  this  boy 
was  born  before  Noah;"  and  sent  him  back  to  his  parents 
because  he  was  more  learned  than  all  the  teachers,  and  had  no 
need  of  instruction.  It  fared  worse  with  another  more  able 
teacher,  who  on  a  like  occasion  struck  the  boy  Jesus,  and  at 
once  his  hand  was  withered  and  he  died,  so  that  Mary  said, 
"  We  will  not  any  more  let  him  go  out  of  the  house,  for  all  who 
resist  him  are  punished  with  death."  A  third  teacher,  who 
hoped  to  gain  the  boy^s  affections,  was  so  astonished  at  his 
learning  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law  which  he  manifested  to 
all  the  bystanders,  that  he  entreated  Joseph  to  take  him  away. 
Jesus  smiled  and  praised  this  teacher,  and  said  he  had  spoken 
well ;  and  on  his  account  he  healed  the  others.  When  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  asked 
questions  on  the  different  sciences ;  he  explained  the  law  and  the 
mysteries  in  the  prophetical  books,  the  depths  of  which  no 
created  mind  can  sound ;  he  explained  to  an  astronomer  aU  the 
relations  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  rules 
of  astrology  which  are  thence  derived ;  he  shewed  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  fluids  and  solids,  the  bones, 
nerves,  and  veins, — all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  body ;  in  short,  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge were  entirely  familiar  to  him ;  as  the  narrative  expresses 
it,  The  physical  and  the  metaphysichl,  the  hyperphysical  and  the 
hypophysical,  so  that  a  learned  philosopher  present  arose  and 
said,  **  O  Lord,  from  this  time  onward  I  am  thy  scholar  and  thy 
servant."  From  this  time  Jesus  began  to  withhold  the  mani- 
festations of  his  knowledge  and  his  power  till  his  thirtieth  year. 
The  Death  of  Christ  and  his  descent  to  Hades.  The  account 
of  these  we  find  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (No.  3). 
Pilate  commands  an  officer  to  bring  Jesus  before  him,  but  with 
gentleness.     The  officer  spreads  a  cloth  before  Jesus  for  him  to 
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walk  upon.  The  Jews  complain  of  this ;  and  Pilate  asking  him 
why  he  had  done  it,  he  replies,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  entrance 
of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  noticed  how  he  was  honoured. 
Jesus  was  made  to  advance  without  the  cloth,  but  as  he  stepped 
between,  the  soldiers  who  held  the  standards,  these  eagles  them- 
selves bowed  down  to  do  him  honour.  The  Jews,  observing 
this,  raised  their  voices  in  anger  against  the  standard-bearers. 
Pilate  called  them  before  him,  and  inquired  why  they  had  done 
this;  and  they  assured  him  that  they,  as  pagans,  knew  no 
reason  for  honouring  Jesus,  but  the  standards  had  done  it  of 
themselves.  Then  Pilate  leaves  it  to  the  chief  of  the  Jews  to 
make  trial  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  they  select  twelve  of 
their  strongest  and  bravest  men,  and  commit  the  two  standards, 
each  to  a  company  of  six,  to  hold  them  before  Pilate.  They  are 
threatened  with  death  if  they  allow  the  standards  to  bow.  But 
when  the  officers  bring  in  Jesus,  again  the  standards  bow  and 
worship  him.  Now  the  Jews  complain  of  Jesus  that  he  is  a 
magician;  that  his  birth  was  attended  with  infamy;  that  he 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  there ; 
that  his  parents  fled  to  Egypt  because  they  dared  not  confide  in 
the  people ;  that  he  had  profaned  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  etc.  During 
this  strife,  Pilate  asked  Jesus,  "What  is  truth  ?"  Jesus  answered, 
"  Truth  is  from  heaven."  Pilate  again :  "  Is  there  not  truth  on 
earth  also?"  And  Jesus  answered,  "Mark  how  those  who  have 
the  truth  on  earth  are  judged  by  those  who  have  the  power  on 
earth." 

Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
After  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  a  vision  of  Jesus,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  a  splendid  light.  Joseph  sank  down  and 
knew  not  Jesus,  but  Jesus  raised  him  up  and  said,  "  Fear  not, 
Joseph,  see  me,  who  I  am."  Joseph  cried  out,  "Rabboni, 
Elias."  He  replied,  "  I  am  not  Elias,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
buried  by  you."  For  proof,  Jesus  led  Joseph  to  the  tomb  in 
which  his  body  had  lain,  and  shewed  him  the  clothes  in  which 
the  corpse  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  led  him  back  to  his 
house,  and  blessing  him,  separated  from  him.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  afterwards  related  to  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  that  Jesus 
had  not  risen  from  the  dead  alone,  but  had  called  several  others 
to  life,  who  had  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  among  them  two  sons  of 
the  high  priest  Simeon,  who  had  taken  Jesus  in  his  arms  when 
he  was  a  child.  They  were  then  living  in  Arimathea,  but  were 
silent  as  the  dead,  and  engaged  wholly  in  prayer.  Joseph, 
Nicodemus,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  went  immediately  to  Arimathea, 
and  found  them  praying,  and  brought  them  reverently  into  the 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  where,  with  closed  doors,  they  adjured 
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them  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  their  resurrection.  Charinus 
and  Lenthius  (these  were  their  names),  when  they  heard  this, 
trembled  and  groaned,  and  they  looked  towards  heaven  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  tongues.  They  then  de- 
manded writing  materials,  and  when  these  were  brought,  they 
wrote  in  substance  the  following  narrative  :-^ 

They  were  with  the  fathers  in  the  dark  abyss,  when  suddenly 
a  golden  sunlight  entered  and  shone  around  them.  Father 
Adam,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  arose  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Deliverer;  and  their  father  Simeon,  who  had 
taken  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  joined  in  the  announcement. 
The  whole  multitude  of  the  saints  rejoiced ;  John  the  Baptist 
also  stepped  up  and  declared  what  had  happened  at  the  baptism,  ♦ 
and  that  he  had  come  there  before  Jesus  to  announce  his 
arrival.  Then  Adam  through  Seth  informed  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  what  he  had  heard  from  the  archangel  Michael,  when 
in  his  weakness,  he  had  sent  him  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  to  get 
for  him  some  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy.  Seth  related  that  he 
was  then  referred  to  the  coming  of  Christ  on  earth ;  he  should 
bring  to  believers  the  oil  of  mercy,  and  should  also  lead  father 
Adam  into  Paradise  to  the  tree  of  mercy.  Satan  now  com- 
manded hell  to  arm  against  Jesus,  who  had  boasted  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  though  still  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death ; 
he  had  himself  tempted  him  while  on  earth,  and  excited  against 
him  his  ancient  people  the  Jews.  Yet  hell  was  afraid,  for  she 
had  felt  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  could  not  retain  Lazarus  against 
his  will.  Finally,  the  Lord  of  glory  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  enlightened  the  eternal  darkness  and  loosed  the  perpetual 
bonds.  Death  and  hell  acknowledged  themselves  4X)nquered, 
and  against  their  will  celebrated  the  glory  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
smote  death  by  his  majesty,  gave  over  Satan  to  the  power  of 
hell,  and  took  Adam  with  him  into  his  glory.  He  called  to  him 
all  the  saints  who  bore  his  image  and  likeness,  he  took  Adam  by 
the  right  hand,  and  blessed  him  with  his  righteous  descendants. 
Adam  returned  thanks,  and  all  with  him  bowed  the  knee  to 
Jesus.  Then  he  marked  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
led  them  out  of  hell  with  Adam  at  their  head.  David  uttered 
a  song  of  praise,  so  did  Habakkuk,  Micah,  and  the  other 
prophets,  all  the  saints  joining  in.  The  Lord  then  deliverea 
Adam  and  the  saints  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  led  them 
into  Paradise.  Here  they  were  met  by  two  very  old  men,  who, 
on  being  asked  who  they  were,  replied  that  they  were  Enoch 
and  Elijah ;  they  had  not  yet  tasted  death,  and  were  to  be  kept 
alive  till  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  with  whom  they  were  to  fight, 
and  to  be  slain  by  him,  and  then,  after  three  days  and  a  half. 
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they  would  be  taken  up  into  the  clouds  alive.  Daring  this  con- 
versation there  came  along  a  poor,  wretched-looking  man,  bear- 
ing on  his  shoulder  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  resembling  in 
appearance  a  robber.  On  being  questioned,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  the  thief  whom  the  Jews  had  crucified  with  Christ, 
that  Jesus  had  sent  him  into  Paradise,  that  the  angel  of  Paradise 
had  admitted  him  on  account  of  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  had 
informed  him  that  Adam  with  his  righteous  and  holy  sons  would 
soon  arrive. 

"  These  are  the  divine  mysteries  which  we,  even  I,  Charinus 
and  Lenthius,  saw  and  heard ;  more  we  dare  not  tell,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  archangel  Michael.  But  repent, 
and  make  acknowledgment  and  give  honour  to  God,  that  he 
may  have  mercy  upon  you.^^ 

Charinus  gave  what  he  had  written  to  Annas,  Caiaphas  and 
Gamaliel,  and  Lenthius  gave  his  manuscript  to  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph,  when  suddenly  they  were  transfigured  in  glory  and  were 
no  more  seen.  The  two  writings,  on  being  compared,  were  found 
to  correspond  exactly,  without  the  difierence  of  a  single  letter. 

Remarks  on  the  Apocryphal   Gospels,    as  compared  with  the 

Canonical. 

The  above  is  a  full  and  faithful  narrative  of  all  that  these 
apocryphal  gospels  contain;  more  full  perhaps  than  some  may 
think  necessary  or  will  have  patience  to  read.  But  as  the  idea 
has  been  seriously  advanced  by  Strauss  and  enlarged  upon  by 
others^  that  these  apocryphal  books  are  of  very  much  the  same 
kind,  and  got  up  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  canonical, 
it  is  time  tliat  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  fully  understood 
the  matter;  and  it  can  be  understood  only  by  examination.  The 
books  are  as  yet  in  but  few  hands;  some  of  them  are  published 
only  in  foreign  and  di£Scult  languages,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
the  abstract,  which  we  give,  should  be  suflSciently  full  to  make  a 
fair  and  complete  representation  of  what  they  actually  contain. 
Such  a  representation  we  claim  to  have  made  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Now  let  any  candid  man,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  common 
sense,  carefully  read  the  narratives  above  given,  and  compare 
them  with  our  four  gospels,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  what  will  he  say  to  the  allegation  of  Strauss,  and  those  like 
him?  Is  there  anything  to  be  said,  except  this,  that  the 
clumsiest  counterfeit  of  a  bank  note  which  was  ever  issued,  a 
counterfeit  so  gross  that  the  most  juvenile  clerk  of  a  country 
store  can  detect  it  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  banker,  can- 
not be  more  unlike  the  genuine  note  than  these  apocryphal 
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gospels  are  unlike  the  canonical  ?  In  the  great  mass,  there"are 
some  very  few  touches  which  seem  to  indicate  a  tradition  above 
the  ordinary  level ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case, 
they  present  a  perfect  contrast.  So  far  from  possessing  any  of 
the  excellencies  of  the  canonical  gospels,  there  is  not  resemblance 
suflScient  to  make  them  even  caricatures.  Instead  of  simplicity, 
we  have  bombast;  instead  of  strong  good  sense,  silliness; 
instead  of  purity,  filthiness;  instead  of  manliness,  puerility; 
instead  of  dignity,  meanness ;  instead  of  self-forgetfiilness,  self- 
exaltation;  instead  of  generosity,  spitefulness;  instead  of  elevated, 
sublime  sentiment,  poor,  degrading  nonsense.  Indeed,  while 
the  genuine  gospels  are  fully  equal  to  and  even  above  the  delicacy 
and  true  refinement  and  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
most  cultivated  nations  and  ages,  the  apocryphal  generally  fall 
below  almost  the  lowest,  and  could  scarcely  find  anywhere  a 
public  mean  enough  to  receive  and  relish  them,  except  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  declining  Roman  empire,  where  they  first 
originated,  or  the  equally  dark  corners  of  the  modern  Papacy 
and  Mormonism,  et  ejus  generis  omnis. 

Moreover,  if  the  genuine  gospels  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  apocryphal,  how  could  the  philosophic  historian,  from 
such  a  beginning,  account  for  the  development  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Christian  church  ? 

The  Christian  church  exists ;  Hegel  himself  could  not  deny 
that,  nor  reason  the  fact  into  non-existence.  The  Christian 
church  has  existed  for  a  long  time ;  it  has  had  a  history,  it  has 
exerted  influences,  it  has  had  a  character ;  and  here  are  results 
to  be  accounted  for,  events  which  have  had  a  cause ;  and  is  the 
cause  to  be  sought  in  such  stufi^  as  these  apocryphal  gospels  are 
made  of?  Are  these  results  to  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing 
them  to  such  persons  as  are  described  in  these  books,  or  such 
minds  as  produced  these  writings?  With  even  more  reason 
might  you  attribute  the  planning  and  rearing  of  such  edifices  as 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  new  Parha- 
ment  house,  to  such  characters  as  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Jingle, 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  Fagin  the  Jew.  There  is  reason  in  all 
things  that  are  really  things ;  and  that  which  has  no  reason  in  it, 
is  nothing  (an  Unding),  and  neither  deserves  nor  needs  an 
answer. 

VI.  Comparison  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  with  the  Fragments  of 
Gospels  supposed  to  be  lost. 

Besides  these  apocryphal  gospels,  which  a  mere  inspection 
and  comparison  with  the  genuine  shew  to  be  worthless  and  of 
late  origin,  there  are  preserved  in  ancient  writers  the  names  and 
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certain  passages  of  others,  which  seem  nearer  the  apostolic 
period  and  more  worthy  of  notice.  That  there  were  written 
Quemorials  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  anterior  to  .some  of  our 
canonical  gospels^  is  plain  from  the  declaration  of  Luke  in  the 
prologue  to  his  gospel ;  and  that  these  memorials  were  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  is  equally  evident  from  the  same  authority. 
To  be  fully  satisfied  on  this  head  one  need  only  carefully  read 
the  verses  referred  to,  Luke  i.  1 — 4*. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Luke  had  here  in  mind  Matthew  and 
Mark,  for  Iwo  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  many  {iroWol) ; 
and  had  he  referred  to  these  divinely  authorized  historians^  he 
could  hardly  have  assigned  it  as  his  reason  for  writing,  that 
Theophilus  might  know  the  certainty  (aa^aXeiai/)  of  the  things 
wherein  he  had  been  instructed;  for  so  far  as  the  certainty  is 
concerned,  it  could  be  as  well  ascertained  from  Matthew  or 
Mark  as  from  Luke.  Luke,  when  he  wrote,  might  not  have 
known  that  Matthew  and  Mark  had  written  before  him ;  and  it 
would  seem  from  his  introductory  remarks,  that  Theophilus,  his 
friend,  had  not  yet  found  access  to  any  written  account  of 
Christ,  except  such  imperfect  and  fragmentary  notices  as  had 
been  penned  by  different  men  without  divine  authority.  That 
such  notices  should  have  been  written  is  in  itself  in  the  highest 
degree  probable ;  and  existing  as  they  must  only  in  manuscript 
and  in  private  hands,  it  is  also  certain  that  after  the  authentic 
gospels  were  published,  they  would  generally  cease  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  would  finally  perish.  Yet  portions  of  them  would 
probably  remain  extant  for  a  considerable  period;  in  certain 
places  and  by  some  persons,  they  would  most  likely  be  preferred 
to  the  true  gospels;  and  combined,  augmented,  and  variously 
fashioned,  they  might  hold  their  position  several  generations, 
before  they  would  finally  perish. 

The  earlier  Christian  writers,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  make  allusions,  and  even 
quotations,  which  seem  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  narratives  in  their  time ;  and  when  we  come  down  to  the 
time  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  we  find  gospels  mentioned  by  name 
which  differ  both  from  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  as  we 
now  have  them.  In  the  first  homily  on  Luke,  published  with 
the  works  of  Origen  and  ascribed  to  that  author,  there  is  the 
following  statement :  "  Many  undertook  to  write  gospels,  but  all 
were  not  received  ....  so  that  you  may  know  that  not  four 
gospels  only  but  many  were  written,  from  which  those  which 
we  have  were  chosen  and  delivered  to  the  churches.  .  .  .  The 
church  has  four  gospels,  the  heretics  many :  one  of  which  is 
inscribed  according  to  the  Egyptians,  another,  according  to  the 
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twelve  apostles I  know  a  certain  gospel  which  is  called 

according  to  Thomas,  and  according  to  Matthias."  The  last  two 
of  these  may  properly  be  called  apocryphal,  but  the  first  two 
seem  not  with  strict  justice  to  come  under  that  designation, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  was  mainly  an 
Egyptian  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  second  nearly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew.  In  his  preface 
to  Matthew,  Jerome  says :  "  There  were  many  who  wrote  gospels, 
....  which,  being  edited  by  diflferent  authors,  became  the 
sources  of  diverse  heresies,  as  that  according  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  Thomas,  and  Bartholomew,  and  also  the  twelve  apostles^ 
In  his  work,  De  Vir,  Illtist.  (c.  2),  he  makes  mention  of  a 
"gospel  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
lately  translated  by  me  into  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guages.^^ This  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  have 
been  a  Hebrew  edition,  or  the  Hebrew  original,  of  Matthew's 
gospel,  and  also  called  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites  {Hist,  Ecc,  iii.,  29),  says: 
"  They  use  only  the  gospel  which  is  according  to  the  Hebrews," 

Of  those  writings  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  "  many''  alluded  to  by  Luke,  we  will  present 
a  translation  of  some  fragments  still  preserved  from  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  one  according  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  memorabilia  (airofivT)  fiovevfjLara)  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr.  We  shall  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  and  of  the  gospel  of  Marcion,  which  last,  being  for 
substance  an  abridged  edition  of  Luke,  has  been  learnedly  and 
laboriously  restored  and  edited  by  Aug.  Hahn,  and  published 
entire  by  Thilo  in  his  Codea;  Apoc,  Nov,  Test,,  i.,  401 — 486.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  these  gospels  which  is  yet  extant. 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  most  of  the  ancients,  affirm 
that  Matthew  originally  wrote  a  gospel  for  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  of 
common  life  in  the  time  of  Christ,  now  generally  called  the 
Aramsean.  Papias :  "  Matthew  get  forth  his  oracles  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  which  every  one  interpreted  as  he  was  able" 
(Euseb.,  Hist,  Ecc,  iii.,  39).  Irenaeus:  "Matthew  put  forth 
the  writing  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  dialect" 
[Adv,  Hcer,,  iii.,  Euseb.,  Hist.  Ecc,  v.,  8) .  Origen :  "  The  first 
(gospel)  was  written  by  Matthew,  and,  as  he  published  it  for 
those  who  were  converted  from  Judaism,  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew  letters "  {Exx^eh.,  Hist.  Ecc,  vi.,  25).  Jerome:  "Mat- 
thew first  in  Judea,  on  account  of  those  from  the  circumcision 
who  believed,  composed  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters 
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and  words'*  (Catal.^  c.  4).  "Matthew  published  a  gospel  in 
Judea  in  the  Hebrew  language  ^'  (Proleg.  in  Matt.).  Eusebius: 
''Matthew,  having  first  proclaimed  his  gospel  to  the  Hebrews 
....  committed  it  to  writing  in  his  native  tongue '^  [Ecc.  Hist., 
iii.,  23).  Epiphanius:  "They  indeed  (the  Ebionites)  receive 
the  gospel  according  to  Matthew;  for  this  both  they  use  and 
also  the  Corinthians.  They  call  it  indeed  the  gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews;  as  it  is  true  to  say,  that  Matthew  alone  in  the 
New  Testament  made  the  declaration  and  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Hebrew  and  with  Hebrew  letters  ^^  (H(Bres.,  xxx., 
3).  The  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  this  abundant  and  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  of  antiquity,  would  seem  suflScient  to  esta- 
blish the  fact,  that  Matthew  did  write  a  gospel  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  was  not  the  pure,  ancient  Hebrew,  though  generally  called 
Hebrew  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Acts  xxi.  40;  xxii.  2. 
Specimens  of  the  language  are  given  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  v. 
41;  vii.  34;  xv.  34;  which  last  passage,  being  compared  with 
the  original  of  Psalm  xxii.  1,  will  shew  the  very  great  similarity 
of  this  dialect  to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Any  person  acquainted 
with  the  one,  could  very  easily  and  fully  understand  the  other ; 
they  were  quite  as  nearly  related  to  each  other  as  this  English  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time  is  to  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  tenaciously  held  on  to  this  their  national 
tongue,  and  never  used  the  Greek  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
Josephus  declares  respecting  himself,  that  though  he  received 
the  best  education,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  could  then 
be  obtained  by  a  Jew,  yet  he  never  had  been  able  to  pronounce 
the  Greek  language  correctly,  he  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  learning 
or  teaching  or  using  of  foreign  languages  [Antig.,  xx.,  11). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  Matthew  did 
write  a  gospel  in  the  then  existing  language  of  Palestine,  for  the 
use  of  Jewish  converts ;  but  it  being  designed  only  for  a  local 
and  temporary  use,  it  was  soon  superseded  in  the  Christian 
church  generally,  by  the  Greek  gospel  subsequently  written  by 
the  same  apostle.  This  original  Hebrew  gospel  by  Matthew  was 
probably,  as  will  hereafter  be  apparent,  the  ground- work  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  so  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
Christian  writers.  Eusebius  often  mentions  it,  but  seems  not 
to  have  read  it ;  for  in  referring  to  a  passage  quoted  by  Ignatius, 
he  says  he  "  knows  not  whence  the  words  were  taken ''  {Hist. 
Ecc,  iii.,  30),  while  Jerome,  when  referring  to  the  same  text 
{De  Vir.  III.),  says  it  comes  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.     Jerome  had  not  only  seen  this  gospel,  but  he  himself 
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actually  translated  it  into  Latin  and  Greek ;  he  says  it  is  the  one 
which  some  referred  to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  most  supposed  it 
to  be  the  original  gospel  of  Matthew.  He  says  (Adv.  Pel.  III.), 
"In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  written  in 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  but  with  Hebrew  letters,  which  the 
Nazarenes  use  to  this  day,  as  according  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
or,  as  most  suppose,  according  to  Matthew/'  Again  {De  Vir. 
Ill,,  ii.,  2),  "The  Gospel  also  which  is  called  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  which  was  lately  translated  by  me  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  which  also  Origen  often  uses,^'  etc.  Once 
more,  says  Jerome  {De  Vir.  III.,  c.  3),  "Moreover,  this  very 
Hebrew  (gospel)  is  kept  to  this  day  in  the  Caesarean  library, 
which  Pamphihis  the  Martyr  so  diligently  collected.  The 
opportunity  of  copying  it  came  also  to  me  from  the  Nazarenes 
who  use  this  volume  in  Beroea,  a  city  of  Syria.^^  He  also 
observes  that  in  this  gospel  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment follow  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Septuagint ;  and  gives  as 
examples :  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son ;  and,  he  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene ;  both  which  passages  are  cited  by  our  Mat- 
thew and  by  no  other  of  the  evangelists  in  the  New  Testament. 

These  remarks  may  be  suflScient  as  an  introduction  to  certain 
specimens  of  this  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  are 
found  in  various  ancient  writers.  Neither  the  gospel  itself,  nor 
Jerome's  translations  of  it,  have  for  many  centuries  been  seen; 
and  all  the  knowledge  which  we  can  now  obtain  of  its  contents, 
must  be  derived  from  incidental  quotations,  like  those  which  we 
herewith  translate. 

Clemens  Alex.  (1.  2,  Strom.,  p.  380) :  "  In  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  written,  He  that  hath  admired, 
shall  reign ;  and  he  that  hath  reigned,  shall  have  rest.'' 

Okigen  (in  Johan.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  63) :  "But  if  any  one  will  go 
to  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  Saviour  him- 
self saith  :  "  Now  my  mother,  the  Holy  Ghost,  took  me  by  one  of 
my  hairs,  and  brought  me  to  the  great  mountain,  even  Tabor.'* 

In  Matt.  xix.  19  (vol.  iii.,  p.  691):  "It  is  written  in  a 
certain  gospel,  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews  (if  yet 
it  may  please  any  one  to  take  it,  not  as  authority,  but  as  an 
illustration  of  the  question  proposed),  and  it  says  :  One  of  the 
rich  men  said  to  him.  Master,  doing  wJiat  good  thing  shall  I 
live?  He  said  to  him,  Man,  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
He  replied  to  him,  I  have  done  it.  He  said  to  him.  Go,  sell  all 
which  thou  possessest,  and  divide  among  the  poor,  and  come, 
follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head,  and  it 
did  not  please  him.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him.  How  canst  thou 
say  I  have  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets,  when  it  is  written 
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in  the  law^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and  behold 
many  of  thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are  covered  with 
filth,  dying  with  famine,  and  thy  house  is  filled  with  many  good 
things,  and  nothing  almost  goes  out  of  it  to  them  ?  And  turn- 
ing to  Simon  his  disciple,  who  sat  by  him,  he  said,  Simon,  son 
of  John,  it  is  easier  that  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/^ 

Epiphanius  /"Hares.,  xxx.,  13)  :  "  In  the  gospel  with  them 
(the  Ebionites)  called  according  to  Matthew,  yet  not  entire  and 
pure,  but  adulterated  and  ....  they  call  it  the  Hebrew  (gospel) 
....  it  is  contained  thus :  There  was  a  certain  man,  Jesus  by 
name,  and  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  who  chose  us.  And 
going  into  Capernaum  he  went  into  the  house  of  Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  opening  his  mouth  he  said :  Passing  along  by 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  I  chose  John  and  James,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  Andrew  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas 
Iscariot ;  and  thee,  O  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
I  called,  and  thou  didst  follow  me.  Wherefore  I  will  that  ye 
be  twelve  apostles  for  a  testimony  unto  Israel.  And  John  was 
baptizing,  and  the  pharisees  went  out  to  him  and  were  baptized, 
and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  raiment  of  camePs  hair,  and 
a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  And  his  food,  it  says,  was 
wild  honey,  whose  taste  was  that  of  manna,  as  honey-cakes  with 
oil;  that  thence  they  may  change  the  word  of  truth  to  a  lie, 
and  instead  of  locusts  (aKpiBoyv)  they  may  make  it  cakes 
{iyKplSa^)  with  honey.  But  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  with 
them  is  this :  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of 
Judea,  John  came  baptizing  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the 
river  Jordan,  who  was  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
the  son  of  Zachariah  and  Elisabeth ;  and  all  came  to  him.  And 
after  saying  many  things  it  goes  on.  The  people  being  baptized, 
Jesus  also  came  and  was  baptized.  And  when  he  went  up  from 
the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descending  and  coming  to  him. 
And  there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son,  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.  And  again,  I  this  day  have  be- 
gotten thee.  And  immediately  a  great  light  illumined  the 
place.  Which  seeing,  it  says,  John  said  unto  him.  Who  art 
thou.  Lord  ?  And  again  there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  to  him. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  then 
it  says,  John  falling  down  before  him,  says,  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord, 
baptize  thou  me.  But  he  forbade  him,  saying,  Sufler  it,  for 
thus  it  is  becoming  that  all  things  be  fulfiUed.^^ 

XXX.,  14:  "Cutting  off"  the  genealogies  in  Matthew,  they 
begin :  To  make  the  beginning,  as  I  said  before,  saying.  It  came 
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to  pass,  it  says,  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judea,  in  the  high 
priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  a  certain  man,  John  by  name,  came  bap- 
tizing the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  so  on." 

XXX.,  16:  *'That  which  is  called  the  gospel  with  them, 
contains  this :  I  have  come  to  destroy  the  sacri6ces,  and  if  ye 
will  not  cease  to  sacrifice,  wrath  will  not  cease  from  you.*' 

Jerome  (contra  Pel.,  iii.,  2) :  '^In  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  the  history  narrates.  Behold  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  and  his  brethren  said  to  him,  John  Baptist  is  baptizing 
for  the  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be  baptized  by  him. 
But  he  said  to  them.  What  have  I  sinned,  that  I  should  go  and 
be  baptized  by  him  ?" 

Comm.  in  Isaiah  xi.  1 :  ''  According  to  the  gospel  which  the 
Nazaraeans  read,  the  fount  of  every  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  upon 
him.  Moreover  we  find  these  things  written :  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  the  Lord  ascended  from  the  water,  the  fount  of  every 
Holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  him,  and  said  to  him. 
My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  was  expecting  thee,  that  thou 
shouldst  come,  and  I  should  rest  upon  thee.  For  thou  art  my 
rest,  thou  art  my  first-born  Son,  who  shalt  reign  for  ever." 

Coram,  in  Mich.  vii.  6:  "In  which  (gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews)  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  My  Mother, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  took  me  lately  by  one  of  my  hairs." 

Coram,  in  Ephes.  v.  3 :  "Also  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  we  read, 
that  the  Lord,  speaking  to  the  disciples,  said.  You  may  never 
rejoice  except  when  you  see  your  brother  in  charity." 

De  Vir.  IlL,  c.  2 :  "  The  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  reports:  But  the  Lord, 
when  he  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to  a  servant  of  the  priest, 
went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him.  For  James  had  sworn 
that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he  had 
drank  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  until  he  had  seen  him  arise  from  them 
that  sleep.  And  again,  a  little  after,  The  Lord  said.  Bring  a 
table  and  bread.  And  immediately  it  adds,  He  took  the  bread 
and  blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  to  James  the  just,  and  said  to 
him.  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  man  has  risen 
from  them  that  sleep," 

Coram.  Pel.  iii.,  2 :  "  And  in  the  same  volume  (gospel  of  the 
Hebrews),  he  says.  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  in  word,  and 
make  satisfaction  to  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  receive  him. 
Simon,  his  disciple,  said  to  him.  Seven  times  in  a  day  ?  The 
Lord  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Yes,  I  say  unto  thee,  until 
seventy  times  seven  !  For  even  in  the  prophets,  after  they  are 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  found  matter  of  sin." 

Comm.  in  Matt.  vi.  11 :  "In  the  (Hebrew)  gospel,  the  man 
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ifi^ho  had  the  withered  hand  is  said  to  be  a  bricklayer  (ccementa' 
rius)y  and  he  prayed  for  help  in  this  manner :  I  was  a  bricklayer, 
earning  my  living  by  my  hands ;  I  pray  thee,  O  Jesus,  that  thou 
wouldst  restore  hedth  to  me,  that  I  may  not  basely  beg  my 
bread/' 

Ep.  120,  ad  Hedib. :  "  In  the  (Hebrew)  gospel  we  read,  not 
that  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  but  that  the  lintel  of  the 
temple,  of  wonderful  magnitude,  was  broken  down." 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  was  vastly  superior  to  the  later 
apocryphal  gospels,  of  which  an  abstract  has  already  been  given ; 
and  greatly  inferior  to  the  canonical  gospels  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment. The  ground-work  of  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew,  in  some  places  mutilated,  and  in 
others  enlarged  by  augmentations  from  a  tradition  not  then 
remote.  There  were  probably  several  diflPerent  recensions  of  it ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
was  sometimes  called  the  gospel  according  to  the  twelve  apostles. 

The  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  Epiphanius,  in 
speaking  of  the  Sabellians,  has  the  following  passage  {Hcer.,  1. 
xxii.,  2) :  "  Their  whole  error,  and  the  power  of  their  error,  they 
derive  from  certain  apocryphal  books,  especially  from  one  called 
the  Egyptian  gospel,  to  which  some  give  this  name.  For  in  it 
are  contained  many  such  things,  as  it  were  mysteriously  in  a 
jumble,  from  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  as  that  he  declared  to 
his  disciples  that  he  was  the  Father,  and  he  the  Son,  and  he  the 
Holy  Ghost.'' 

Clemens  Alex,  f Strom.,  iii.,  6,  etc.,  p.  445,  52,  53)  :  "  To 
Salome,  inquiring  how  long  death  should  have  power,  the  Lord 

said.  As  long  as  you  women  bear  children Moreover,  she 

saying,  I  have  done  well  in  not  bearing  children,  the  Lord 
answered,  saying.  Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which  is  bitter  thou 
mayest  not  eat;  by  which  words  he  signifies,  that  celibacy  or 
marriage  is  a  matter  within  our  own  choice,  neither  being 
enforced  by  any  prohibition  of  the  other.  This,  I  suppose,  is 
contained  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians." 

Clemens  Roman  us.  In  the  second  epistle,  ascribed  to  this 
author  (vi.,  12),  there  are  two  quotations  from  a  certain  gospel, 
which,  when  compared  with  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  gospel 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  learned  men  have  inferred  to  be  from 
that  work.  The  first  is  as  follows :  "  For  the  Lord  saith,  Ye 
shall  be  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Peter  answered  and 
said.  What  if  the  wolves  shall  tear  the  lambs  in  pieces?  Jesus 
said  unto  Peter,  Let  not  the  lambs,  after  they  are  dead,  be 
afraid  of  the  wolves.     And  ye  also,  fear  not  them  that  kill  you. 
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and  are  then  able  to  do  nothing  to  yon ;  but  fear  him  who  hath 
power,  after  that  ye  are  dead,  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into 
hell-fire/*  The  second  passage  is  this:  "Wherefore  also  he 
saith  thus :  Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the  soul  unspotted^  that  ye 
may  receive  eternal  life/^ 

The  above  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  all  even 
of  these  passages  are  from  that  work,  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
only  supposes,  and  the  source  of  the  quotations  of  Bomanus  is 
wholly  conjectural.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  this 
Egyptian  Gospel  was  still  more  faulty  than  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  there  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  a 
Gospel  of  Peter  (Theodoret,  Haret.  Fab.,  ii.,  2),  and  a  Gospel  of 
Cerinthus  (Epiphan.,  xxvii.,  5;  xxx.,  14);  but  no  extracts  are 
given  from  them,  and  from  what  is  said  about  them,  it  would 
seem  that  the  latter  was  closely  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  former  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  According 
to  this,  the  Gospel  of  Cerinthus  would  have  some  connection 
with  our  canonical  Matthew,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  with  our 
canonical  Mark  (Guerike,  Einleit.  N.  T.,  198,  199). 

Memorabilia  of  Justin  Martyr. 

This  father,  in  his  writings,  frequently  refers  to  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Christ,  and  cites  passages  from  certain  apostolic 
writings,  which  he  calls  memorabilia  or  memoirs,  and  also  Gospels, 
These  writings  he  affirms  were  the  work  of  apostles  and  of  the 
companions  of  apostles.  Two  passages  from  his  second  Apology 
may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to 
these  authorities.  01  yap  diroa-ToXoL  iv  rol^  yevopAvoi^  inr^ 
avTwv  a7rofivr)fiovevfjbdTa)v  ct  KaXelrac  euayyeXia  ovto)?  irapehtoicav^ 
For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are 
called  Gospels,  have  thus  handed  down,  etc.  ^Ev  yap  T0L<i  dirofi- 
vrjfiovevfiao-LV  a  <fyqfib  vtto  t(ov  dTroa-ToXayv  avrov  koX  t&v  ixelvot^ 
TrapaKoXovdrja-dvTccv  (TwreraxOat,  For  in  the  memoirs  which  I 
say  were  composed  by  the  apostles  or  by  those  who  accompanied 
them,  etc. 

Some  of  the  passages  which  Justin  quotes  are  literal  tran- 
scripts from  our  canonical  Matthew;  many  are  quotations,  with 
slight  verbal  difierences,  from  Matthew  and  Luke ;  some  combine 
the  sense  of  passages  found  in  two  or  more  of  the  Gospels ;  and 
others  merely  give  the  meaning  of  a  text  without  attempting  to 
give  the  words.  There  are  still  others  which  differ  very  much 
from  our  present  Gospels,  and  some  few  of  which  no  trace  can 
be  found  in  our  canon.  Of  the  two  kinds  last  mentioned  we 
will  give  a  full  selection,  and  specimens  of  the  others. 
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By  comparing  all  the  quotations,  it  would  seem  that  Justin 
used  mainly  our  Matthew,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  Luke ; 
while  he  makes  very  little  direct  use  of  Mark,  and  still  less  of 
John.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  traditionary  reports  of  some 
passages  in  the  life  of  Christ  not  contained  in  our  Gospels,  and 
access  to  some  writings  not  now  extant,  as  perhaps  the  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  some  of  the  "  many  '^  referred 
to  by  Luke  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel.  All  this  is  very 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Justin  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  Palestine,  where  these  traditions  and  the  writings 
from  which  he  draws  originated,  and  were  longest  preserved ; 
while,  of  the  two  Gospels  which  he  passes  over  almost  without 
notice,  the  one  (Mark)  was  written  and  published  for  the  use  of 
the  Latins,  the  other  (John)  was  originally  designed  for  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

We  begin  our  extracts  with  the  sentences  which  diflfer  most 
widely  from  our  canonical  Gospels. 

Dial.  c.  Tryph. :  "  And  then  the  child,  having  been  born  in 
Bethlehem,  since  Joseph  had  not  in  that  village  a  place  to  lodge, 
was  lodged  in  a  certain  cave  near  the  village.  They  being  there, 
Mary  brought  forth  the  Christ,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  {^dTprj), 
where  the  Magi,  coming  from  Arabia,  found  him.^^  "  Then  Jesus 
came  to  the  river  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing,  and  when 
he  went  down  to  the  water,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan ; 
and  while  he  was  ascending  from  the  water,  his  apostles  write, 
the  Holy  Ghost  like  a  dove  flew  upon  him  ....  and  at  the  same 
time  a  voice  came  out  of  the  heavens.  Thou  art  my  Son,  I  this 
day  have  begotten  thee  J'  (Jesus)  "  being  among  men,  did  car- 
penters^ work,  making  ploughs,  and  yokes,  by  these  things  even 
teaching  the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  industrious  life,^^ 
"  And  they,  seeing  these  things  take  place,  said  it  was  a  magical 
fantasy,  for  they  dared  to  call  him  a  magician  and  a  deceiver  of 
the  people.^^  "  Christ  said.  In  what  things  I  apprehend  you,  in 
those  also  I  shall  judge  you.^^ 

?  The  matters  in  the  above  statements,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  are  evidently 
traditionary  notices ;  and  some  of  them  very  closely  resemble  what 
the  fathers  quote  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  proceed  to  give  extracts,  of  which  the  sense  is  found  in 
the  canonical  Gospels,  though  not  always  in  one  passage  nor  in 
the  same  words. 

Apol.  ii. :  "  Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  where- 
with ye  shall  be  clothed.  Are  ye  not  better  than  birds  and 
beasts?  yet  God  feedeth  them.  Be  not  anxious,  then,  as  to 
what  ye  shall  eat  or  wherewith  ye  shall  be  clothed ;  for  your 
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heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things;  hut 
seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  yon;  for  where  the  treasure  is,  there  is  also  the 
mind  of  the  man/'  "  Many  will  say  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  eaten  and  drank  in  thy  name,  and  wrought  miracles? 
and  then  I  will  say  to  them,  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  ini- 
quity. There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  the 
righteous  shall  shine  like  the  sun,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  sent 
into  eternal  fire.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  being 
clothed  outwardly  with  the  skins  of  sheep,  but  inwardly  are 
ravening  wolves.  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.  Every 
tree  not  bearing  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.^' 
"Be  not  afraid  of  those  who  destroy  you,  and  after  that  are 
not  able  to  do  anything;  but  fear  him  who  after  death  is  able 
to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell.'' 

These  extracts  all  have  the  appearance  of  being  quoted 
from  memory  out  of  different  parts  of  the  canonical  Matthew 
and  Luke,  without  reference  to  the  particular  place,  or  any 
attempt  at  verbal  accuracy. 

ApoL  ii. :  *' Whosoever  is  angry,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the 
fire."  '^  For  whosoever  heareth  me  and  doeth  what  I  say,  heareth 
him  that  sent  me."  "  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypo- 
crites ;  for  ye  tythe  seasoning  and  rue ;  but  consider  not  the  love 
of  God  and  the  judgment."  "Many  false  Christs  and  false 
apostles  shall  arise,  and  shall  lead  astray  many  of  the  faithful." 
"For  Christ  also  said.  Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  it  is  plain  to  all,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  have  once  been  born,  to  enter  again 
into  the  womb  of  those  that  bare  them." 

Dial.  c.  Tryph. :  "  A  certain  one  saying  to  him.  Good  Master, 
he  answered,  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  one  good,  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

These  are  the  quotations  by  Justin  which  differ  most  widely 
from  the  text  of  our  canon.  He  quotes  very  often,  generally 
without  any  variation  in  sense,  and  frequently  with  literal  exact- 
ness. Very  many  verses  of  the  New  Testament  are  found 
complete  in  his  writings.  It  is  evident,  on  comparison  of  the 
whole,  that  his  Memorabilia  or  memoirs  were  the  same  gospels 
which  we  now  have,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew;  and  when  he  gives  what  is  not  in  our  gospels,  he 
copies  from  the  traditions  of  his  own  times,  either  oral  or 
written,  or  both. 

Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 
Tatian  is  described  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecc,  iv.,  29)  as  once  a 
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hearer  of  Justia  Martyr,  in  good  repute  among  Christians;  but 
after  the  death  of  Justin,  he  became  an  ascetic  Encratite, 
abstaining  from  flesh  and  wine,  and  denying  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage.  He  wrote  against  the  Gentiles  a  book  which  Eusebius 
commends,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  the  superior  antiquity 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  also  wrote  the  Diatessaron  {Bia  rea-a-dpcoi/),  an  abridgment 
and  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  of  this  Eusebius  speaks 
disparagingly. 

Theodoret  {Har.  Fab.,  i.,  20)  informs  us  that  Tatian  cut  off 
the  genealogies  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of  his  birth ;  and  Bar- 
Salibi,  an  oriental  writer  (Asseman.,  Bibl,  Or,,  i.,  57),  says  his 
Diatessaron  began  with  the  first  words  of  John's  Gospel,  'Eu 
apxfj  Tjv  6  X0709. 

Epiphanius  {Hter.,  xlvi.,  1)  says  that  some  called  his  to  But 
TecrcdpcDv  eifarfyiXiov  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  reliable  information  we  have 
respecting  this  work  of  Tatian,  which  some  modern  critics,  as 
Eichhorn  and  Schmidt,  would  have  to  be  a  biography  of  Jesus, 
independent  of  our  canon.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of 
any  such  thing,  but  of  the  exact  reverse.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  it  was  a  harmony  of  our  four  canonical 
Cupels,  somewhat  mutilated  and  modified  to  suit  his  Encratite 
views,  and  based  mainly  on  the  Hebrew  Matthew;  as  Tatian,  it 
seems,  was  taught  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and  by  Justin 
Martyr.  In  any  event,  certainly,  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  canonical  Gospels. 

Gospel  of  Mar  don, 

Marcion,  an  anti-Judaizing  Gnostic,  according  to  the  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  of  antiquity,  published  for  his  followers  a 
Gospel,  which  was  simply  the  Gospel  of  Luke  mutilated  and 
changed  to  suit  his  own  views.  This  is  the  testimony  of  both 
TertuUian  and  Epiphanius  (adv.  Marc,  iv.,  2,  6;  Har,,  xlii.,  11). 
Some  of  the  important  parts  omitted  are  cap.  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,  1 — 
9;  29—35;  xv.  11—32;  xix.  29-^6;  xx.  9—18,  37,  38;  xxii. 
35—38,  42—44.     Guerike,  Einieit,  N.  T,,  206. 

The  beginning  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  according  to  the  edition 
of  Hahn,  is  as  follows :  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  God  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
and  was  teaching  on  the  Sabbath  days.  And  they  were  astonished 
at  his  doctrine,  for  his  word  was  with  power.  And  there  was 
in  the  synagogue  a  man  having  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  and 
he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying :"  and  so  on^  word  for 
word,  according  to  Luke  iii.  1 ;  iv.  31 — 33,  etc.     In  accordance 
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with  the  above  representatiou  of  the  first  appearance  of  Christ 
in  Galilee,  an  ancient  writer  informs  us  that  '^  the  Marcionites 
frequently  affirm,  that  the  good  God  suddenly  appeared  and  came 
down  immediately  from  heaven  into  the  synagogue"  {Pseudo- 
Oriff,  Dial.,  p.  823,  Thilo,  Codeof.  Apoc,  N.  T.  i.,  403). 

The  extract  given  above  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  compares  with  the 
canonical  Luke.  It  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  and  from  an  inspection  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  rival  of  our  canonical  Gospels,  nor  derived  from  any 
sources  independent  of  them. 

Of  the  other  early  Gospels,  sometimes  alluded  to,  that  of 
Bartholomew,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecc, 
v..  Id)  and  Jerome  {De  Vir.  Ill,,  c.  36),  was  nothing  else  than 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Of  those  ascribed  to  Matthias 
and  Thomas,  no  authentic  trace  remains ;  and  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  evidence  that  either  of  those  apostles  ever  wrote  a 
Gospel.  Those  ascribed  to  Apelles  and  Basilides  were  nothing 
more  than  extracts  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  variously  muti- 
lated and  interpolated.  None  of  these,  certainly,  are  fit  to  hold 
any  rivalship  with  our  four  which  are  contained  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Arabia  has  been  prolific  in  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
New  Testament ;  several  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels  have  been 
preserved  to  us  through  the  Arabic  language ;  and  Mahommed 
was  much  indebted  to  this  source  for  his  materials  in  the 
construction  of  the  Koran.  Chapters  iii.  and  xix.  of  that 
strange  book  are  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  Christian,  for 
they  contain  a  minute  account  of  the  families  of  Christ  and 
John,  and  all  the  wonderful  circumstances  attending  their  birth, 
in  the  true  Arabic  fashion. 

In  drawing  up  the  preceding  account  of  the  Gospel  fragments 
of  the  early  age,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  De  Wette's 
learned  and  vigorous  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
German  unbelief  cannot  now  be  successfully  encountered  with- 
out the  help  of  the  German  learning.  The  antidote  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  except  where  the  poison  grows.  The  climes  which 
yield  the  most  noxious  plants,  are  the  very  climes  which  produce 
the  most  effective  medicines,  the  sweetest  fruits,  the  most 
luxurious  vegetation. 
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Those  who  have  perused  Colenso's  Introduction  to  bis  volume 
on  the  Pentateuch,  may  remember  his  quotation  of  the  standard 
version  of  a  passage  in  Exodus,  and  his  passionate  statement  of 
the  horror  of  a  Zulu,  on  reading  it,  and  his  own  sympathy  in 
that  horror.  All  readers,  however,  may  not  have  attended  to 
the  fact  that  he  gives  only  the  English.  In  various  other  cases 
he  cites  the  Hebrew,  though  only  to  mistranslate  or  otherwise 
pervert  it.  But  here  the  English  best  suits  his  purpose;  and 
therefore  he  leaves  the  original  unnoticed.  In  this  passage  and 
many  others,  both  translators  and  expositors  have  unhappily  laid 
themselves  open  to  such  treatment.  He  quotes  for  the  purpose, 
or  at  least  with  the  effect,  of  disparaging  Christianity,  through 
the  Mosaic  laV.  So  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the 
"domestic  institution''  was  called  "divine;"  and  this  dictum 
was  supported  by  adducing  one  or  two  such  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture as  that  cited  by  the  South  African  prelate.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly common  to  find  men  of  religious  profession  affecting  to  be 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  yet  alleging  that  the  Hebrews  were 
allowed  to  have  their  slaves,  and  were  only  expected  to  mollify 
their  hardships;  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  apostles; 
— and  in  fact  that  the  law  and  the  gospel  were  both  so  curiously 
constructed  as  to  permit  slavery  to  continue,  with  a  toleration, 
yet  under  such  a  slow  mollifying  influence  as  would  neutralize  it 
in  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century. 

Now  I  am  wayward  enough  to  doubt,  or  rather  deny,  these 
dogmas.  I  see  that  the  scriptural  authority  alleged  for  them  is 
a  forced  construction  put  on  Scripture.  And  when  translations 
and  commentaries  are  laid  hold  on,  I  demand  proof  beyond 
them, — I  demand  that  of  the  text  itself,  before  I  admit  that 
slavery  was  divinely  instituted.  As  in  the  New  Testament  men- 
stealers  (ai/SpaTroSarrai,  andrapodistai)  are  classed  with  perjurers, 
parricides,  etc.,  this  plainly  condemns  the  central  principle  of 
the  system.  Now,  though  the  horror  of  the  Zulu  and  his  master 
may  be  the  result  of  an  invincible  prejudice,  it  is  easy  to  remove 
the  ground  of  it  by  bringing  the  translation  of  the  cited  passage 
to  the  test  of  the  original.  If  it  will  not  stand  this,  I  shall  leave 
all  that  rest  on  it — commentaries  and  popular  ideas — to  fall  with 
it.  In  the  standard  version  of  Exod.  xxi.  2,  4,  20,  21,  we  read 
thus : — "  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shatl  serve, 
and  in  the  seventh  year  he  shall  go  free  for  nothing.  If  his  master 
have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she  have  borne  him  sons  or  daughters, 
the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master^ s.     If  a  man  smite 
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his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he 
shall  be  surely  pvnished.  Notwithstanding ,  if  he  continue  a  day 
or  two  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  is  his  money J^  From 
these  words,  without  retranslation  or  criticism,  Colenso  draws 
his  torpedo-like  conclusion.  Perhaps  then  I  should  at  once  pre- 
sent a  truer  version  ;  but  I  prefer  to  prepare  the  way,  by  examin- 
ing the  usage  of  the  leading  words,  that  is,  by  comparing  Hebrew 
Scripture  with  itself.  It  were  endless  to  quote  the  devices  of 
expositors,  admitting  the  translation,  yet  shrinking  from  the 
inference.  And  what  is  the  inference  ?  That  slavery  was  sanc- 
tioned as  a  matter  of  course ;  that  the  wife  and  children  were 
the  master^s  slaves,  and  that  the  slave  was  his  master's  money. 
All  this  I  have  heard,  and  not  from  laymen  alone,  but  from 
ministers,  and  those  not  of  Charlestown,  Richmond,  or  any  other 
stronghold  of  serfdom, — but  of  the  British  islands.  And  for 
what  reason  ?  Because  they  assume  that  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  servant  was  a  slave  of  course. 
Thus  a  pre^formed  theory  is  made,  without  examination,  to  super- 
sede inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture.  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  servant  in  the  passage  is  obed  (T13^).  Let  us 
apply  a  little  scriptural  induction. 

Exod.  V.  15,  ''Dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  servants?"  Here 
the  same  original  word  is  applied  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
And  for  the  same  reason  that  land  is  called  "  the  house  of  bond- 
age " — literally,  of  servants.  So  Exod.  i.  13 ;  "  The  Egyptians 
made  the  Israelites  serve  (121^)  with  rigour/'  But  were  they 
slaves  in  Egypt  ?  Often  is  their  state  there  called  slavery.  Yet 
read  the  whole  history  of  it;  and  you  find  it  cruel  oppression, 
but  without  any  mark  of  slavery  except  one, — "taskmasters." 
Their  tyranny  must  indeed  have  been  very  galling.  But  were 
the  people  bought  and  sold  ?  Were  husbands  and  wives  sepa- 
rated ?  No :  even  the  ruthless  infanticide  shews  this.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  sold  the  infant  boys  to  Egyptians  in 
other  provinces,  to  be  brought  up  without  any  remembrance  of 
their  parents.  Like  galley  slaves,  they  were  under  severe  servi- 
tude of  a  personal  kind.  But  here  was  nothing  of  the  speciality 
of  the  American  boasted  "  domestic  institution.''  But  out  of 
even  this,  God  Himself  emancipated  them. 

But  were  the  Hebrews  sustained  by  law,  in  enslaving  any  of 
the  Gentiles  ?  Our  English  translators,  faulty  as  are  their  ren- 
derings, on  this  subject  were  evidently  of  another  opinion;  for 
in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  they  have  used  the  word  "slave" 
only  once  (Jer.  ii.  14) ;  and  in  that  instance  it  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  supplied,  and  erroneously  so.     "  Is  Israel  a  servant 
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or  born  in  the  house?"  In  contrast  with  a  servant  (the  word 
alleged  to  mean  a  slave),  this  home-born  child  would  naturally 
mean  a  son.  But  if  admitted  in  the  servile  sense,  it  would  sug- 
gest not  slaves,  but  servants  who  were  members  of  the  family. 
Such  were  in  Israel;  and  such  I  have  known  in  Asia.  Once  in 
the  New  Testament  also  does  the  word  *' slave"  occur  : — (Rev. 
xviii.  13)  "  slaves  (literally  bodies)  and  souls  of  men."  As  living 
persons  are  not  intimated,  the  bodies  are  evidently  relics,  made 
merchandize  of.  Still  it  may  be  said,  We  find  the  words  "  bond- 
servant" and  "bondman."  True;  but  in  every  instance  the 
original  has  the  same  word,  simply  meaninj*  servant.  This  fact 
runs  through  the  whole  usage  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  implies  that  one  person  does  work  for  another,  but  not  that  he 
is  his  property.  The  terms  of  work  are  an  open  question,  to  be 
expressed  by  other  words.  A  tiller  of  the  ground  is  in  Hebrew 
a  servant  of  it;  but  it  were  strange  to  say  that  the  ground  is  his 
master  and  proprietor. 

The  word  doulos  (hovKosi),  in  the  case  of  servants  of  Greek 
and  Roman  pagan  masters,  expressed  slavery ;  but  this  we  know, 
not  from  the  word  but  from  history.  It  also  leaves  the  kind  of 
service  an  open  question.  Lexicons  explain  it  of  a  slave  and  a 
servant.  The  word  slave,  it  should  be  remembered,  derived  from 
Slavonian,  is  a  modern  engraft  on  the  ancient  word.  We  search 
in  vain  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  word  in  the  specific  sense 
of  a  slave,  unless  it  be  in  Philemon  16.  But  how  can  it  even 
there  have  that  sense?  The  apostle  directs  the  master  not  now 
to  hold  Onesimus  as  a  slave  or  servant ;  ovk€tl  <b9  SovXov,  no 
longer  as  a  bond  servant ;  and  the  passage  proves  that  even  if 
he  was,  as  alleged,  a  fugitive  slave,  he  was  no  more  to  be  held 
in  bondage  by  a  Christian  master.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  a  slave;  but  the  contrary.  He  was  a  servant  who 
had  been  "unprofitable,"  by  leaving  his  work;  and  Paul  sup- 
poses he  may  have  '*owed''  his  master  something, — which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  unless  he  was  a  free  servant,  not  held  as 
property,  but  bound  by  a  contract  to  work  for  wages. 

But  how  am  I  to  meet  the  fact  that  the  words  "  buy  "  and 
"  sell "  are,  in  the  law,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  applied  to 
haman  beings  ?  Let  us  see  the  principal  examples,  that  we  may 
ascertain  how  the  fact  stands. 

rn3  kara.  This  word  is  in  the  standard  version  twice  but 
very  incorrectly  translated  '^  buy," — once  in  reference  to  prepar- 
ing food ;  and  once  of  Hosea's  obtaining  a  wife.  It  is  therefore 
beside  the  question. 

Tlph  laqakh,  to  take,  receive,  etc.,  occurs  in  the  Bible  about 
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a  thousand  times;  and  in  all  these  is  translated  only  twice  by 
the  word  "buy/^  These  occur  in  Nehemiah,  and  in  reference  to 
corn.  Therefore  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  Nehemiah  to  have 
used  the  word  differently  from  all  other  inspired  writers,  it  would 
be  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

"ilUJ  shabar  occurs  twenty  times ;  sometimes  rendered  "  buy" 
and  sometimes  "sell/'  but  always  in  reference  to  food. 

Xl'lp  qanah  occurs  eighty-two  times : — the  majority  of  these 
in  reference  to  material  objects,  and  eleven  to  human  beings. 
To  the  chief  of  these  let  me  refer. 

Gen.  xlvii.  23,  "  /  have  bought  you  for  FharaohP  So  said 
Joseph  to  the  Egyptians.  This  made  them  rent-payers,  not 
slaves ;  for  the  landholders  so  situated  were  at  a  subsequent  time 
masters  of  alleged  Israelite  slaves.  And  at  any  rate  this  was  an 
Egyptian,  not  an  Israelite  institution. 

Exod.  xxi.  2,  in  the  passage  specially  under  consideration, — 
"Tjf  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,^'  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
Hebrew  shews  that  "buy"  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word;  for 
the  law  permitted  only  seven  years^  service  to  be  exacted  of  such. 

Levit.  XXV.  44.  Of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  (servants),  and 
ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you^ 
to  inherit  them  for  a  possession :  they  shall  be  to  you  bondmen  for 
ever,'^  These  words  may  seem  somewhat  like  the  "domestic 
institution ;"  but  on  trying  them,  clause  by  clause,  we  find  such 
appearance  vanishes.  "Ye  shall  buy.''  The  verb  is  that  last 
noticed, — qanah.  Its  meaning  is  acquire,  obtain  (see  Castellus, 
Gesenius,  etc.)  Such  acquiring  may  occasionally  be  by  purchase, 
but  is  far  more  frequently  otherwise.  But  the  onus  lies  on  the 
slavery  advocate,  to  prove  that  it  must,  and  always  does,  mean 
purchase.  This  he  can  never  do.  Eve  employed  the  same  word 
in  saying,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,''  Did  she  buy 
Cain  from  Jehovah?  To  such  a  strait  does  the  theory  reduce 
its  advocate.  In  Proverbs  viii..22.  Wisdom  says,  "The  Lord 
possessed  me  "  (same  verb) .  Must  we  then  say  that  Jehovah 
purchased  wisdom  ?  The  whole  usage  expresses  obtaining.  In 
the  case  of  a  servant,  the  mode  of  obtaining  is  of  course  by  hire. 

"  Ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance,"  This  in  Hebrew  is 
simply  a  verb  and  pronoun  :  "  Ye  shall  obtain  them,'' 

"  To  inherit  them  for  a  possession,''  "  Them  "  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  sirhply  means,  to  inherit  a  possession.  That 
their  land  might  support  them,  and  descend  to  their  children, 
they  were  permitted  to  hire  foreign  servants.  Without  such 
permission  they  could  not  have  held  such  intercourse  with  the 
heathen. 
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"  They  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever.'* — An  apparently 
startling  clause,  but  an  unhappy  and  complicated  departure  from 
the  Hebrew.  "Bondmen^*  is  not  in  it,  but  the  verb,  to  serve; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  third  person,  and  passive  or  neuter,  as  the 
English  would  indicate,  but  the  second  person,  and  active: — 
"Ye  shall  serve  among  them^^  (see  Heb.  Cone).  It  is  of  the 
same  purport  as  the  enlightened  and  humane  provision  found  in 
Exod.  xii.  49,  "  There  shall  be  one  law  to  the  stranger  and  to 
him  born  in  the  land."  This  applied  not  to  the  Passover  alone, 
but  is  oft  repeated,  and  secured  important  privileges  to  the 
stranger.  Thus  the  passage,  when  fairly  rendered,  simply  left 
the  Israelite  free  to  employ  heathen  servants. 

Another  objection  remains, — the  word  "  sell,"  "^3^,  makar. 
To  the  whole  usage  of  this  also  let  us  attend.  It  is  usually 
rendered  sell;  but  Gesenius  interprets  it  as  meaning  also  to 
deliver  up^  to  emancipate,  A  glance  at  its  usage  shews  that 
repeatedly  it  expresses  something  diflFerent  from  a  mercantile 
sale.  Thus  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter :  she  was  an  Israelitess, 
and  could  not  be  sold  as  property,  but  might  be  betrothed. 
"The  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,"  = 
give  him  over.  "  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  "  Thou  sellest 
thy  people"  (castest  them  off).  To  express  literal  selling  the 
price  must  be  implied. 

There  were  cases  of  actual  selling.  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Egyptians ;  Joel  speaks  of  a  man  selling  a  girl  for  wine.  But 
such  cases  were  neither  legal,  nor  justifiable.  Men  sold  them- 
selves, as  Ahab  to  work  evil ;  they  addicted  themselves  to  it. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  after  all,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
were  slaves  held  in  bondage,  if  not  under  the  law  of  Moses,  yet 
nnder  the  regime  of  Joshua, — the  Gibeonites.  Is  it  not  ex- 
pressly said,  "they  shall  be  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water?"  Granting  this,  not  slavery  is  granted.  The  English 
in  India  employ  kathidraSy  or  wood-cutters,  and  bihistis,  or 
water-carriers ;  but  these,  though  poor  men,  are  as  free  as  their 
masters.  They  cleave  their  lot  of  wood,  and  fix  their  price ; 
or  bring  their  leather  bag  of  water  daily,  and  receive  their 
monthly  wages.  Similar  was  the  state  of  the  Gibeonites.  A 
prejudice  existed  against  them,  or  a  dislike  to  them,  like  that 
which  in  America  is  entertained  towards  free  negroes,  acting  on 
which  Saul  inflicted  injuries  on  them.  But,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  David,  they  were  avenged  by  divine  authority. 

But  now  returning  to  the  passage  which  petrified  the  Zulu, — 
does  it  not  hang  over  us,  as  an  incubus,  that  the  servant  is  called 
the  master's  ''  money?"  Let  us,  as  before,  look  at  the  passage 
clause  by  clause,  and  translate  closely  those  that  appear  difficult. 
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Ver.  4,  "  The  wife  and  her  children  are  her  masler^s ;'' — 
that  is^  as  we  see  from  the  begiDning  of  the  sentence  in  ver.  2, 
the  wife  married  to  a  man  within  the  legal  seven  years  of  his 
service,  and  the  children  in  that  time.  His  expiry  of  service 
does  not  set  the  wife  or  children  free  before  the  completion  of 
their  terra.  To  interpret  it  of  perpetual  service  would  be  con- 
trary to  ver.  16,  which  makes  man-stealing  and  holding  property 
in  man  capital  crimes. 

Ver.  20,  21,  ^*  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  that  he  die  under 
his  hand,  he  shall  be  avenged,"  Who  shall  be  avenged  ? — the 
servant.  But  the  standard  version  has  "  punished ;''  and  this, 
contrary  to  grammar,  makes  the  meaning  apply  to  the  master. 
But  the  word  here  rendered  '^  punish,"  means  "  avenge,"  and  is 
so  rendered  in  the  standard  version  itself  everywhere  else  (about 
fifty  times)  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  so  in  the  lexicons,  and 
should  be  so  here : — "  He  (the  servant)  shall  be  avenged.  Not- 
withstanding,  if  he  (the  servant  unquestionably)  continue  a  day 
or  two,  he  shall  not  be  avenged;  for  (Mlil  IDDS,  kasfo  hua),  his 
money  is  he,"  Beyond  all  question,  the  servant  is  the  antecedent 
of  the  nominative  he  in  each  clause.  His  (the  servant^s)  money 
is  he,  or  this.  Thus,  the  declaring  of  the  servant  to  be  the 
master's  money  is  an  absolute  inversion  of  the  literal  meaning. 
If  the  last  pronoun  be  rendered  he,  it  refers  to  the  master;  if 
rendered  this,  it  might  refer  to  the  fact.  In  either  view  of  it, 
it  declares  that  the  master  shall  be  mulcted  to  support  the 
disabled  servant.  It  is  not  a  question  of  death  and  capital 
punishment,  but  of  a  just  pecuniary  claim  of  the  servant.  I 
submitted  this  to  several  excellent  Hebrew  scholars,  and  none 
of  them  found  any  flaw  in  it. 

Surely  we  have  a  right  to  charge  on  Colenso  either  gross 
ignorance  of  the  original  of  the  passage,  or  worse,  a  lamentable 
culpability  in  its  perversion.  And  equally,  we  have  a  right  to 
say  to  slavery  advocates,  or  palliators,  Tell  us  no  more  of  the 
odious  fiction  of  slavery  sanctions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Orientalist. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  JBTHIOPIC/ 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  M.  RODWELL,  M.A., 

Reotor  of  St.  Ethelburga,  London. 


Blessed  art  thou^  O  John^  who  didst  know  and  precede  the 

Lord, 
At  the  head  of  the  year  stands  thy  commemoration ; 
Thou  shalt  be  called  the  infant  prophet,  the  bridegroom's  friend, 
Bis  kinsman  according  to  the  flesh. 

Fohn,  though  a  priest,  was  exalted  above  the  prophets, 
Ele  made  the  herbs  and  dew  his  food. 
He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers, 
He  baptized  the  Word,  the  matchless  flame. 

With  sweet  tongue  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
His  right  hand  touched  the  fire  of  deity, 
With  camePs  hair  his  loins  were  covered ; 
Iiet  us  proclaim  the  merits  of  John. 

Blessed  was  John  who  baptized  the  Son, 
With  his  eyes  he  openly  beheld 
The  Holy  Ghost  descend  from  heaven 
In  the  form  of  a  dove  by  Jordan. 

«  We  add  in  continuation  of  former  extracts  from  the  Abyssinian  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  few  specimens  of  translations 
from  the  Hymnal  of  Jared.  They  are  contained  in  a  most  beautifully  written 
quarto  MS.  of  536  pages  with  double  columns  in  each,  called  the  JUeaua^  an 
JBthiopic  word  of  which  the  origin  and  meaning  is  nnknown.  This  volume,  of 
which  only  two  other  copies  have  ever  found  their  way  into  Europe,  was 
brought  by  the  late  Mr.  Jowett  from  Cairo ;  it  is  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  appears  from  an  ^thiopic  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  to  have  been 
presented  to  an  Abyssinian  Monastery  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Waleta  Michael, 
who  has  added  to  the  words  of  presentation  a  solemn  curse,  in  the  name  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  upon  any  one  who  should  steal,  alter,  or  deface  the  manuscript. 
How  it  was  removed  from  the  monastery  can,  of  course,  never  now  be  known, 
but  the  donor's  imprecation  has  apparently  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the  MS. 
uninjured,  as  its  state  is  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  hands  of 
the  scribe.  This  scribe  appears  to  have  been  one  Grabra  Michael,  a  relative 
perhaps  of  the  donor,  who  has  prefixed  the  following  notice  to  the  first  hymn, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  three  and  one,  without  division  and  without 
change,  we  have  written  the  Hymns  of  Jared  the  Psalmist,  from  John  to  John 
p.e.,  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  year].  May  the  blessing  of  Jared,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  all  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  and  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  our  Lady  Mary,  be  with  their  servant  Gabra  Michael,  world  without  end. 
Amen.''  A  brief  history  of  Jared,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  been  caught  up  into  heaven,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Dill- 
man's  Cat.  MS.  ^Eth.,  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  32  (n). 
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John  cried,  Begone,  ye  transgressors,  from  the  coming  fire, 
Let  the  trumpet  be  blown  on  the  mountain  tops. 
The  king  cometh ;  his  fan  of  fire  is  in  his  hand. 
He  will  harvest  his  field,  and  gather  in  his  wheat. 

John  baptized  Him  in  the  river  Jordan; 

And  John  said,  When  I  baptize  another,  in  Thy  name  will  I 

baptize. 
But  if  I  baptize  Thee,  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say? 
O  Thou  Son  of  the  blessed,  manifester  of  light. 
Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me. 

Thus,  Lord,  of  old  didst  thou  cause  the  founts  of  the  river  to 

stand  upright. 
While  thy  witnesses  passed  over  on  foot ; 
The  Ark  of  Israel's  God  led  on  their  priests, 
They  passed  in  peace  into  their  heritage. 

This  is  the  water  which  God  hath  blessed, 
This  the  water  which  Thou  hast  sanctiBed,  O  God ; 
By  this  water  sanctify  and  bless  us,  O  Lord, 
By  this  water  blot  out  all  our  sins. 

He  led  them  dry-foot  through  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Like  a  mighty  man  refreshed  with  wine : 

Like  a  roaring  lion  was  the  tumult  of  the  waters. 

We  laud  and  praise  thee;   for  the  witnesses  of  God  are  in  their 

heritage. 
He  hath  heard  their  prayer ;  they  have  attained  their  hope ; 
They  have  inherited  the  incorruptible  crown  ; 
The  river  that  is  full  of  water  hath  turned  back, 
God's  witnesses  are  in  their  heritage. 

Blessed  are  the  saints !  the  children  of  light  are  they  ! 

By  faith  were  they  saved  from  the  sword ! 

They  passed  the  sea  which  dried  up. 

Their  countenances  are  brighter  than  the  sun. 

In  peace  have  they  reached  their  city. 

On  the  Sabbath-day  they  passed  through  on  foot. 

He  stilled  the  waves  of  the  river ; 

And  praise  uprose  to  the  glorious ; 

The  priests  bore  the  ark  of  Israel's  God  into  Canaan ; 

The  fountains  of  the  river  overwhelmed  them  not. 

In  peace  they  bare  their  ark. 


I 
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The  Festival  of  the  Cross. 

Halleluiah!  Halleluiah!  Halleluiah. 

Let  the  festal  day  of  the  cross  be  praised  by  the  brethren  of 
Abraha.* 

The  cross  is  our  ransom^ 

The  cross  is  our  strength. 

The  cross  is  the  salvation  of  our  souls : 

The  Jews  denied,  but  we  believe ; 

Whoso  believeth  on  this  cross  is  saved. 

By  the  virtue  of  His  cross  hath  He  preserved  us  and  opened  the 

eyes  of  our  hearts. 
The  voices  of  the  prophets  unite  and  say,  The  cross  is  the  light 

of  the  world. 
Tor  the  cross  hath  won  the  victory ;  death  is  conquered. 
Built  up  in  his  name. 
Sanctified  by  His  blood, 
Signed  with  His  cross, 
Tair  and  goodly  is  Holy  Church, 
A  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  by  hand  of  man. 

The  cross  is  a  tree  of  life, 

A  buckler  of  salvation. 

The  cross  hath  given  light  to  the  peoples. 

The  cross  hath  been  the  salvation  of  kings, 

Thy  cross,  O  Lord,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

By  His  cross  He  opened  paradise. 
By  His  cross  He  wrought  salvation. 
The  cross  shall  be  our  guide. 

In  the  law  of  Moses  was  it  revealed. 

When  the  rod  calmed  the  sea ; 

The  cross  was  found  as  on  this  day  in  the  holy  place  f 

It  shed  its  light  o'er  the  world. 

Some  are  there  who  say.  Do  ye  worship  the  tree  ? 
Keep  ye  a  festival  to  the  wood  ? 
But  does  not  the  precious  blood  sanctify  us  ? 
Therefore  will  we  adore.     Halleluiah. 


*  Abraha  and  Atzeba,  the  two  kings  of  Ethiopia  in  whose  reign  Christianity 
was  introduced.    A  monastery  long  existed  bearing  their  name. 

*  By  the  Empress  Helena.    There  is  a  hymn  for  the  invention  of  the  cross. 
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It  saveth  out  at  sea, 
It  maketh  light  the  hard  burden. 
It  is  our  help  in  the  desert, 
It  delivers  by  its  grace ; 
Thereat  the  demons  flee. 

The  cross  is  worshipped  in  heaven, 
I  saw  the  sun  and  the  moon  adore ; 
The  cross  of  Christ  shall  keep  you, 
Knock  ye  at  the  door  of  your  Lord. 

Bear  ye  the  cross  of  His  death, 
Perform  ye  His  commands; 
Walk  not  in  craftiness  of  speech. 
As  said  St.  Paul  to  those  of  Corinth. 

Let  the  cross  be  a  sign  of  death  to  sin, 
Let  the  cross  be  a  sign  of  the  pilgrim's  stafi*, 
Let  the  cross  be  a  sign  of  the  spirit's  sword ; 
Gaze  on  the  cross  with  love. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  who  was  crucified  ; 

On  the  wood  of  the  cross  will  I  gaze ; 

On  the  cross  will  I  behold  humility  ; 

To  Him  who  was  before  the  world  will  we  ascribe  praise. 

Behold  the  Lamb. 


Holy  Gabriel  (Dec.  15). 


In  brightness  Gabriel  appeared,  and  announced  the  tidings, 
That  the  Word,  the  Father's  Word,  hath  come  from  the  Father. 
In  brightness  Gabriel  appeared. 
In  his  hand  a  staff  surmounted  with  the  cross. 

Gabriel  descended  from  heaven, 
Gabriel  adored  the  Virgin's  Son. 

That  which  Moses  had  proclaimed  in  the  law, 
That  w^hich  Isaiah  had  foretold  in  prophecy, 
Did  Gabriel  announce  to  Mary, 
And  said  to  her,  "  Thou  shalt  bear  a  Son." 

She  was  standing  in  the  holy  fane ; 

At  the  majesty  of  that  angel,  with  wings  of  fire. 

His  mantle  of  purple  wool, 

His  robe  inscribed  like  that  of  a  Sou  of  God, 
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At  his  aspect  and  voice  she  fell  [and  said] , 

"  Uplift  me,  O  my  Lord !  my  God  have  mercy  on  me." 

She  was  troubled  at  his  voice, 
She  could  not  say,  Halleluiah^ 
For  Gabriel  had  come  and  announced. 
That  God  was  in  her  womb. 

She  was  weaving  tlie  gold  and  purple, 

When  suddenly  Gabriel  appeared, 

And  said,  "  Thou  hast  found  grace  with  the  Lord ;'' 

And  she  said,  "  Be  it  to  me  as  thou  hast  said." 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 

And  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee." 

She  said  to  him,  "  I  am  a  virgin,  O  my  Lord  j 

How  shall  that  be  unto  me  which  thou  hast  said  ? 

Who  asks  its  produce  of  the  earth  unsown  ? 

Who  the  betrothed  of  the  virgin  that  shalt  bear  in  her  virginity  ? 

Bepeat,  repeat  thy  tidings." 

He  said,  ^'  Thou  shalt  bear  a  son  of  whose  peace  shall  be  no  end. 
On  David's  throne  shall  the  kingdom  of  God  be  stablished." 
She  answered,  "  How  shall  I  bear  Him  whom  heaven  and  earth 

cannot  contain. 
At  whose  voice  the  mighty  ones  on  high  do  tremble?" 
She  trembled  at  his  words,  and  could  say  no  more. 
For  God  was  in  her  womb. 

It  was  Gabriel  who  brought  to  Mary 

The  glad  tidings  that  rejoice  our  hearts. 

All  honour  to  the  angels  ! 

Like  a  whirlwind  came  he  down  to  Mary  the  virgin. 

He  it  was  who  spake  with  Moses  in  the  bush. 

That  bush  was  Mary. 


The  Hymn  of  the  Flowers  and  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  sower  and  the  reaper  hope  in  thee ; 

Of  the  riches  of  Thy  grace  hast  Thou  ordained  the  Sabbath, 

And  the  earth  hast  Thou  decked  with  flowers ; 

Who  is  merciful  like  Thee? 

Maker  of  life  art  Thou,  who  hast  ordained  the  Sabbath  for  rest ; 
Lo,  the  flowers  and  the  lilies  bloom  ! 
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Let  the  bride  break  forth  into  praise,  and  say, 
The  winter  is  past  and  benediction  hath  come. 

For  man^s  rest  hath  He  ordained  the  Sabbath ; 
With  stars  hath  He  decked  the  heaven ; 
Flowers  without  number  hath  He  brought  to  view ; 
To  the  peoples  hath  He  given  peace. 

Marvellous  His  wisdom,  hard  to  grasp  ! 

High  above  all  height !  yet  hath  He  had  mercy  on  us. 

Crowning  the  heaven  with  stars  of  light. 

Adorning  the  earth  with  flowers  of  purity ; 

The  sweetness  of  the  saints  is  like  the  flower  of  the  lily  of  the 

valley  ; 
The  cinnamon  and  the  nard  are  in  bloom ; 
Not  even  Solomon  was  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Halleluiah,  halleluiah,  halleluiah  ! 
Let  the  bride  break  forth  into  praise,  and  say. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field ; 
The  winter  is  past  and  blessing  come. 

Thou  hast  dressed  a  vineyard  for  us  with  grapes  of  blessing, 

To  Christ  all  laud  is  due  who  hath  brought  us  to  this  hour; 

For  the  righteous  doth  He  bless  the  year. 

He  satisfies  the  hungry  soul. 

Sweet  are  thy  words,  the  food  of  saints.     Halleluiah. 


Hymn  for  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection. 

Let  us  praise  Christ  who  arose  from  the  dead. 

Who  hath  saved  His  people  by  the  cross ; 

He  went  down  into  Hades  and  brake  our  fetters. 

And  proclaimed  freedom  to  them. 

He  hath  saved  us  from  the  yoke  of  sin. 

And  by  suffering  in  the  flesh,  brought  us  near  unto  Himself. 

By  Himself  He  made  known  His  Deity, 

In  His  flesh  He  destroyed  death. 

Hades  beheld  the  beauty  of  His  Godhead,  and  said, 

Tho^  clad  in  flesh  he  is  free  from  my  power  and  conquers  me  ; 

It  is  the  Heavenly  One  in  earthly  garb, 

One  in  counsel  with  the  Father  who  made  the  heavens. 

Now  let  the  Church  say,  I  shall  find  peace  in  His  sight, 
This  is  my  well  beloved, 
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Like  streams  of  precious  unguent  is  my  well  beloved, 
When  I  found  Him,  I  knew  Him. 

His  first  gift  was  the  Spirit  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

With  a  crown  of  thorns  they  encircled  Him, 

Who  hath  prepared  for  us  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  heaven ! 

They  crucified  Thee  on  the  tree, 

They  gave  Thee  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink. 

That  Thou  mightest  give  us  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  joy  and 

gladness. 
They  smote  Thee  with  the  spear  and  opened  Thy  side. 
That  Thou  mightest  give  us  thy  sacred  flesh  and  precious  blood. 

We  believe  in  His  death,  and  we  believe  in  His  life, 

His  second  coming  in  glory  we  expect. 

We  believe  in  Christ,  and  sing  praises  to  Him 

Who  trampled  on  the  might  of  hell,  and  spoiled  him  of  his  prey. 

He  raised  Himself,  and  will  raise  up  all  the  dead ; 
Our  chains  hath  He  broken,  our  liberty  proclaimed : 
He  rose  on  the  third  day  and  said  to  the  women. 
Go,  tell  my  disciples  I  am  risen  from  the  dead. 

Well  was  it  said  of  old.  Give  thy  righteousness  to  the  king. 

And  thy  judgments  to  the  king^s  son. 

He  made  His  resurrection  on  the  Sabbath. 

He  routed  the  might  of  Satan's  machinations. 
The  angel  of  death  cried  out  and  said. 
Who  is  this  thajb  with  the  might  of  a  flame  of  fire. 
With  death  himself  can  wrestle  ? 

But  he  hath  conquered  death  and  sealed  up  Hades, 

Corruption  hath  passed  away. 

Grief  is  consigned  to  oblivion, 

Jesus,  the  glory  of  angels  and  king  of  kings,  is  risen. 

In  the  patience  and  silence  of  love. 
For  us  He  went  to  the  death. 
Let  us  keep  this  paschal  feast  with  joy. 
Let  us  celebrate  the  might  of  the  Word, 
Who  now  is  in  His  kingdom. 

On  the  Sabbath  the  Church  beholds  Him, 

The  crucified,  the  pierced  on  the  tree. 

"  Tell  me,''  she  saith,  "  for  whom  thou  wast  crucified  ?" 

He  saith,  "  For  thee,  that  I  may  bless  my  sons." 

She  saith,  "  Glory  and  praise  are  due  to  Thee,  O  Lord." 
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Hymn  for  the  Vigil  op  Abba  Johanni  (an  Abbot). 

This  man  was  a  man  of  God, 

His  dwelling  was  in  the  desert,  as  dwelt  Elias^ 

Halleluiah,  Halleluiah,  Halleluiah, 

In  sheep  skins  and  in  goat  skins. 

Blessed  the  righteous ! 

Blessed  the  elect  of  God  ! 

Whom  God  hath  gifted  with  eagle's  wings. 

That  he  might  reach  the  land  of  the  living. 

He  became  poor, 

He  fed  on  the  green  herb. 

The  dews  of  the  desert  were  His  drink ; 

He  possessed  no  home  on  earth. 

He  made  the  kingdom  of  heaven  His  heritage, — 

Abba  Johanni  was  patient  in  the  strife. 

As  the  wandering  bee,  tho'  small  of  body, 

For  the  sweetness  of  its  produce  is  greatly  praised. 

And  perfumes  itself  among  flowers ; 

So  Abba  Johanni  wandered  the  desert, 

And  sought  the  face  of  Jesus  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit. 

Abba  Johanni  was  crowned  with  the  spirit  of  grace ; 
A  virgin,  he  knew  not  the  pleasures  of  the  body. 

The  sufferings  of  the  saints  took  up  their  abode  in  Him, 
He  evermore  gave  forth  the  odours  of  the  Gospel, 
Abba  Johanni  was  clad  in  faith, 
Like  a  pillar  overlaid  with  gold. 

Abba  Johanni  bowed  his  head  to  the  Lord, 
He  awaited  the  recompence  of  his  labours. 

I  will  liken  Abba  Johanni  to  the  likeness  of  a  bee. 

For  as  the  bee  gathers  the  flowers  of  the  field, 

So  Abba  Johanni  gathered  righteousness  from  all  the  saints. 

On  him  rested  the  patience  of  Job, 

He  fulfilled  ordinances,  and  became  a  martyr ; 

Like  Samuel  he  lived  in  the  temple  from  his  youth. 

He  laboured  in  this  world, 

And  went  in  peace  and  joy  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 


■> 
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The  Vigil  of  the  Four  Beasts. 

ieae  four  together  bless  the  God  of  righteousness, 

^^y  all  praise  and  celebrate  His  might, 

•yixig,  Holy  Trinity, 

oiry  be  to  God  on  high, 

^^    ^arth  is  full  of  His  glory. 

^i^-li  said,  ^'I  saw  the  Seraphim  encircling  Him," 

^fciel  said,  "I  beheld  the  four  beasts.'' 

^'•^Vi  two  wings  they  flew, 

^^    wheels  sped  along ; 

^^     earth  was  filled  with  His  glory, 

^^  His  splendour  covered  the  heavens. 

^Xeluiah  was  the  song  I  heard  in  heaven, 

^^tn  holy  angels  singing 

^Xleluiah,  halleluiah,  halleluiah,  Lord, 

^^1  are  the  heavens  and  earth  of  the  sanctity  of  Thy  glory. 

*    the  watcher  angels  who  slumber  not  in  their  prayers  for  us, 

^tid  us,  O  Lord,  the  angel  of  mercy, 

■^od  and  kind, 

'Vith  voice  of  clarion  and  with  sweet  accent. 

^hen  angels  descend  from  heaven  upon  earth, 
-Ihe  rustling  of  their  wings  is  not  heard, 
-And  there  is  no  trace  of  their  footfall, 
^heir  descent  is  lighter  than  the  winds. 

He  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Mounted  upon  horses — the  King  Eternal — 

He  spoiled  Satan  of  his  captives, 

Those  horses  of  salvation  were  the  four  glorious  spiritual  beasts. 

By  the  river  Chebar  Ezekiel  beheld 

The  majesty  of  the  Cherubel, 

Who  bare  the  throne,  alike  in  glory, 

Sanctifying  and  praising  with  one  voice. 

Ye  venerable  beasts,  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 

For  the  preservation  of  the  righteous. 

A.  thousand  halleluiahs  to  Him  that  reigneth  on  the  throne; 
He  clothes  Himself  with  beamings  of  glory  as  with  a  garment, 
The  four  beasts  give  forth  a  fount  of  glory, 
The  fires  of  their  nostrils  and  wings  commingle. 
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When  Grod  beheld  the  heavens^ 

The  beaaty  of  their  balance^ 

And  the  glory  of  their  expanse. 

Like  a  tent  meet  for  a  dwelling. 

And  the  angels  dwelling  therein  and  traversing  it. 

He  said,  *'  The  angels  of  heaven  shall  abide  therein. 

They  will  know  their  Creator/' 

ITie  Cherubel  and  Seraphel  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings; 
I  heard  the  sound  of  the  wings  of  the  angels,  as  the  sound  of 

many  waters. 
And  like  the  voice  of  a  host ; 
Of  awful  sound  were  their  praises. 
Seven  times  brighter  than  the  sun  their  faces. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  made  the  heavens  Thy  throne. 

The  earth  Thy  footstool; 

Thou  hast  caused  angels  to  serve  Thee, 

And  priests  to  keep  Thy  law ; 

Thou  hast  created  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

The  mountains  and  hills  and  depths  of  earth. 

The  same  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 

Hath  the  Father  chosen  to  be  the  Head  of  the  corner. 

He  who  sitteth  on  the  Cherubel, 

Stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the  cross, 

lie  suffered,  and  by  suffering  hath  united  us  to  the  Father. 

The  awful  ones  surround  Him, 
The  Seraphel  encircle  Him, 
Tlic  watchers  adore  His  holiness. 
Thousands  minister  to  Him. 


The  Hymn  for  the  Dead. 


We  supplicate  on  behalf  of  thy  servants,  Lord,  who  sleep, 
Our  fathers  and  brethren, 

That  Thou  wouldest  rest  their  souls  in  Thy  prepared  abode, 
That  Thou  wouldest  forgive  those  who  have  sinned,  their  sins, 
For  no  man  in  Thy  sight  is  pure. 

Give  rest,  Lord,  to  their  souls, 
Kcmove  grief  from  their  hearts. 
And  tears  from  their  eyes. 
Have  compassion  and  mercy  on  them. 
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Let  them  receive  from  Thee  a  complete  reward, 

Rest  their  souls  in  Thy  prepared  abode. 

By  the  hand  of  Thy  good  angels. 

For  Thou  hast  power  over  every  creature. 

Best  Thou  the  soul,  and  raise  the  body  of  those  who  sleep^ 
Let  sweet  odours  of  the  cross  refresh  the  souls  who  wait. 
Let  the  face  of  Thy  Christ  shine  upon  them, 
Per  to  be  with  Christ  is  better. 

Thou  killest  and  Thou  canst  make  alive, 
Thou  hast  not  created  us  for  nought ; 
Hasten  the  day  of  eternal  life. 
Of  the  second  coming  of  Thy  Son. 

Pardon  the  sins  of  Thy  servants  who  sleep  in  Thee, 

For  Thou  art  the  God  who  will  judge; 

Send  them  peace  for  Thy  Church's  sake. 

Send  peace  on  the  soul  which  hath  come  to  Thee.     Amen. 


Hymn  on  the  Day  of  Doom. 


"When  the  day  of  recompence  shall  come, 

IVhen  it  is  the  day  of  doom,  the  day  of  the  Lord, 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  soul. 

When  the  day  of  salvation  is  past  ? 

When  the  earth  shall  restore  what  was  entrusted  to  it. 

When  the  Father  shall  put  on  the  robes  of  retribution. 

And  shapes  of  vengeance  shall  appear; 

When  He  shall  lay  our  sins  to  our  charge  at  His  dread  tribunal. 

When  our  works  shall  be  laid  bare  and  searched  out. 

When  all  that  we  have  done  shall  be  told  forth. 

When  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 

The  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  shaken. 

Then  shall  sinners  weep  who  thought  not  of  Him  in  their  lives ; 

A  river  of  fire  is  poured  forth  before  Him, 

A  flame  proceeds  from  His  mouth. 

Tears  are  flowing  like  the  waters  of  winter; 

Sinners  are  taken  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  just.     Ah  !  ah ! 

The  sun  hath  risen  on  the  last  day. 

The  trump  hath  sounded  its  blast, 

The  herald  hath  come. 

The  watcher  angels  speed  hither  and  thither, 

z  2 
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The  throne  is  prepared  for  the  judge, 

They  who  laboured  once  are  rejoicing  now ; 

They  who  have  been  slothful  are  sore  troubled ; 

Full  of  joy  are  they  on  the  right  hand 

When  they  see  His  face  whom  they  served  in  their  lives. 

Like  lightning  that  gleams  from  East  to  West, 

So  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God^ 

With  the  heavenly  host  and  the  brilliancy  of  lightning, 

With  ten  thousand  angels  and  all  the  archangels, 

And  priests  with  choicest  crowns  upon  their  heads. 


The  Vigil  of  Menas,  the  Martyr. 

I  beheld  Abba  Menas 

Of  beauteous  stature ; 

And  goodly  the  appearance  of  his  countenance, 

Slight  like  the  sun ; 

His  staff  was  of  sculptured  gold, 

A  golden  pillar  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus. 

This  Menas,  first  a  soldier  of  the  king. 

Became  a  soldier  of  Christ ; 

He  despised  earthly  glory, 

For  gold  is  vanity,  and  a  decaying  garment. 

Praise  and  laud  will  we  offer  to  thee, 

For  he  is  the  conqueror  who  is  the  soldier  of  Christ. 

Accepted  in  heaven  is  Menas 

W^ho  preferred  righteousness  to  riches. 

This  Menas  resigned  his  honours. 

He  spurned  earthly  glory. 

He  preferred  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  Heavenly  One. 

By  a  cloud  of  martyrs  are  we  surrounded. 

Who  committed  their  souls  to  God ; 

Righteous  and  meek,  Menas  has  received  his  heritage. 

The  incorruptible  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Menas  exclaimed,  "  O  people  of  God,  I  too  am  a  Christian." 

Then  Symmachus  answered  and  said  to  the  king, 

"  Menas  refuses  to  be  a  soldier." 

Then  Menas  said  again,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

He  refused  the  honours  of  this  world 

That  he  might  see  the  face  of  the  Most  High ; 
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He  fought  the  fight  for  Christ ; 

He  despised  the  threats  of  the  king^ 

That  he  might  win  the  rest  of  the  thousand  days. 

The  Lord  put  honour  upon  Menas 

And  took  him  to  Himself  in  his  abundant  mercy. 

Menas  is  accepted  in  heaven. 

He  has  gone  in  peace  to  the  kingdom, 

~FoT  he  said,  "  I  am  the  soldier  of  the  Heavenly  One, 

I  will  not  be  the  soldier  of  him  who  is  on  earth." 


Hymn  in  honour  of  Nagran  (in  S.  Arabia). 

Hail  to  thee  great  city,  city  of  Nagran, 

City  of  Thunder ! 

City  of  God,  which  art  named  a  paradise. 

The  blood  of  Thy  martyrs  flowed  like  water. 

The  sound  of  their  thunder  reached  the  heavens ! 

O  great  city,  city  of  Nagran  ! 
Bright  are  thy  stars. 
Thy  trees  sing  for  joy. 
Eloquent  are  thy  priests. 
Thy  deacons  minister. 
And  thy  people  are  faithful, 
Baptized  into  Holy  Church. 

A  city  there  is,  bright  like  the  sun. 

Whose  foundations  the  meek  encircle ; 

Round  about  it  stand  the  martyrs. 

Leaning  on  the  knowledge  of  the  cross. 

Filled  with  people  like  a  pomegranate  with  seed, 

City  of  victorious  martyrs,  holy  Nagran. 

Firm  and  solid  are  its  hills. 

And  precious  its  stones,  emerald  and  topaz. 

Fragrant  its  trees,  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  Christ, 

Bright  and  glistering  its  stars. 

Its  perfume  is  sweet  like  incense. 

Its  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  monks, 

And  even  women,  gave  their  lives  to  the  death. 

For  the  testimony  of  the  faith ; 

They  were  slain  by  fire  and  sword 

That  they  might  receive  their  recompence. 
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Peace  be  on  thee,  Nagran^  city  of  Grod, 

And  peace  on  thy  children. 

For  the  name  of  Christ  hath  made  Thy  martyrs  famous. 

The  sound  of  their  thunder  hath  reached  the  heavens. 

Praise  be  to  Him  who  hath  made  the  weak  strong. 
Praise  be  to  Him  who  is  the  reward  of  His  saints. 
They  shall  enter  into  His  joy,  and  be  like  Him, 
For  with  Him  is  the  fountain  of  life. 


The  Hymn  foe  Ma&ttrs. 


By  the  patient  endurance  of  martyrs  is  a  city  saved, 
Bv  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  the  barren  land  is  rejoiced; 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  praise, 
In  their  security  they  rejoice. 

Birst  let  the  name  of  martyrs  be  recorded, 
The  very  lineaments  of  their  features. 
As  they  sped  along  willingly  and  cheerfully. 
To  behold  the  face  of  their  Merciful  One. 

Faithful  were  the  martyrs  and  strong  in  patience. 

They  attained  their  hope,  for  by  hope  are  we  saved, 

When  the  martyrs  came  to  martyrdom, 

They  came  with  Christ  their  God, 

Halleluiah,  halleluiah. 

Peace  in  their  front,  and  faith  their  rereward. 

When  they  looked  not  for  it.  He  brought  them  out  of  bondage] 

For  they  bore  the  three  names, 

They  signed  their  faces  with  the  sign  of  the  Trinity, 

In  return  for  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  shed  their  own ; 

From  afar  they  beheld  and  awaited  the  holy  city. 

The  martyr's  hope. 

On  Mount  Zion  shall  Christ  reign  over  the  holy  martyrs ; 

Ho  shall  renew  their  youth. 

Ho  shall  give  them  wings  as  of  angels. 

He  shall  give  them  a  beauteous  aspect. 

He  shall  wipe  away  every  tear. 

Lo !  Zion  is  the  martyr's  city. 

Thither  tend  our  hopes  ; 

May  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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It  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  fools  as  if  the  martyrs  died^ 

Bat  He  hath  blessed  the  times  of  the  righteous^ 

They  were  driven  out  of  this  world,  only  to  reach  their  hope, 

Their  breastplate  was  their  patience ; 

May  their  prayer  ever  reach  us.     Amen. 


The  Hymn  op  the  Just. 


They  served  the  Most  High  in  their  lives ; 

Per  earthly.  He  rewarded  them  with  heavenly  things, 

To  Thee  be  glory  for  ever. 

May  the  elect  Just  pray  for  you  and  me  and  all, 

Fhat  when  the  mother  shall  not  be  able  to  save  her  son, 

A.nd  when  the  earth  shall  yield  up  its  charge. 

When  the  Father  shall  put  on  the  garment  of  retribution, 

And  cause  avenging  spectres  to  flit  around. 

We  may  be  in  glory  and  honour. 

Crowned  with  the  helmet  of  salvation. 

And  safe  from  the  death  of  sin. 

He  hath  said  to  them,  "  My  righteous  ones  ;'* 

At  His  own  right  hand  hath  He  caused  them  to  dwell. 

He  hath  caused  them  to  inherit  His  holy  Mount. 

Meet  is  honour  to  the  just 

Whom  the  Father  hath  called  and  chosen. 

To  whom  He  hath  given  fruits  which  wither  not. 

And  their  light  is  never  put  out. 

They  now  rejoice  where  there  is  no  death. 
The  death  of  the  just  is  their  life. 
The  righteous  who  have  pleased  God 
Inherit  a  brilliant  and  shining  land. 

Halleluiah  !  halleluiah  !  halleluiah. 

Sweet  verily  are  Thy  words  who  wast  crucified  for  sinners. 

That  the  souls  of  the  just  might  be  ransomed. 

They  chose  the  nuptial  feast  of  heaven. 

Where  ^ickness  and  death  are  not, 

And  where  they  shall  die  no  more. 

For  you  is  Paradise  thrown  open. 

And  the  tree  of  life  is  planted, 

There  are  the  waters  of  life  in  a  garden  of  delights. 

There  dwell  the  souls  of  the  just. 
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Their  Lord  beautifies  their  latter  eud, 

And  blesses  the  day  of  their  deaths 

Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints. 

Oh^  when  shall  we  see  the  bliss^ 

And  leap  for  joy  thereat  ? 

Halleluiah^  halleluiah. 

Unite  us.  Lord,  to  all  Thy  saints,  "      '"— 

To  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — 

Our  Fathers  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 

Elect  from  their  mother^s  womb. 

Their  names  written  in  heaven ; 

For  Christ  will  reign  among  the  saints, 

Our  strength  and  fortress,  our  hope  and  glory,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  just  and  meek  cry  out  and  sing, 

Glory  to  thee,  the  immortal, 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  arid  all  their  holy  see^\ 

Grant  us  to  enter  into  that  heavenly  kingdom. 

Where  rest  is  prepared. 

This  is  the  gate  which  the  Lord  hath  made. 

The  righteous  shall  enter  into  it. 

Gate  of  salvation,  good  and  heavenly ; 

Let  us  love  righteoushess,  for  it  is  the  river  of  God. 


A  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

With  tongues  of  fire  shall  the  angels  praise  thee. 
Angels  shall  surround  thee,  Mary,  with  wings  of  light. 
Our  mother  and  the  mother  of  our  Lord  ; 
Angels  with  pen  of  gold  shall  write  thy  praises^ 
Till  the  second  coming  of  thy  Son. 

Thou  art  that  bush  which  was  truly  called  Holy  of  Holies, 
Thou  art  light,  the  treasure-house  of  the  Word ; 
Mary,  pray  for  us. 

The  bride  hath  come  from  Lebanon, 
From  the  dens  of  the  lions, 
From  the  palace  of  kings. 

Mother  of  martyrs ! 

A  pure  palace,  beauteous  and  fair  ! 
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Ark  which  contained  the  law, 

Fair  in  raiment  of  gold,  clad  with  divers  colours. 

She  is  that  virgin  whom  Immanuel  chose. 
By  the  wings  of  angels  is  she  encircled. 
Seated  on  a  throne  of  glory  she  intercedes, 
On  her  head,  a  crown  surmounted  by  the  cross. 

This  is  she  who  looks  forth  at  the  mom. 
Beneath  her  feet  the  moon, 
She  is  the  fair  and  beauteous  cloud. 
Pure  in  her  virginity  without  a  stain. 
Gate  of  salvation,  golden  pot  of  manna; 
She  bare  in  her  womb  the  king  of  Israel. 

All  her  words  are  peaceful. 

The  peaceful  one  shall  she  be  called  ; 

Sweetness  dwells  in  her  words  and  grace  in  her  deeds, 

A  royal  palace  on  earth  and  in  heaven.^ 

,  - 

^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  original  these  lines  are  commonly 
written  in  rhyme.     But  there  are  no  traces  of  any  regular  metre. 


Udttcation  in  Burmdh, — The  Rangoon  Times  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  indigenous  education  among  the  Burmese.  More  of  the  males  can 
read  than  even  in  England^  but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  instructed, 
knowledge  in  their  case  being  considered  a  means  of  temptation  to  evil.  Every 
boy  between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fifteen  is  required  by  the  tenets  of  the  Bud- 
hist  faith  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Gaudama  and  to  the  study  of  his 
laws.  On  this  requirement  hinges  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  in 
Burmah.  For  this  purpose  each  is  sent  to  a  monastery,  his  head  is  shaved,  and 
he  is  clothed  in  a  yellow  robe.  By  the  time  he  enters  the  monastery,  he  is 
generally  familiar  with  the  Burmese  alphabet,  which  he  acquired  during  the 
time  he  was  an  attendant  on  some  monk.  If  he  does  not  learn  regularly  every 
day,  the  head  poonghyee  has  authority  to  flog  him,  and  he  sometimes  does  that 
work  verythoroughly.  According  to  popular  belief,  a  female  can  never  become 
a  deity.  She  must  wait  and  pass  through  a  series  of  existences ;  when  her 
merits  are  sufficiently  potent  she  will  enter  this  world  again  and  be  born  a  man. 
Then  the  merits  which  afterwards  accrue  may  procure  for  her  the  dignity  of  a 
godship.  She  may  become  a  Maitelah  or  nun  and  receive -oral  instruction,  but 
no  more.  In  every  village  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  houses  throughout  Burmah, 
the  national  school-house  and  the  vernacular  schoolmaster  are  to  be  found. 
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HOTE  OH  THE  HELATIOH  BETWEEH  CALEB  AHB  OTHHIEL 

In  Judges  i.  13^  Otbniel  is  described  as  ''the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother ;''  similar  expressions  are  found  also  in 
Joshua  XV.  17^  and  Judges  iii.  9.  The  question  arises^  to  whom 
does  the  last  clause  in  this  description  refer?  Is  it  Othniel,  who 
is  Caleb's  brother,  or  is  it  Kenaz,  Othniers  father?  In  fevonr  of 
the  former  alternative  it  is  urged,  (1)  that  Othniel  is  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  referred  to ;  and 
(2)  that  Caleb  is  on  several  occasions  called  a  ''Kenesite''  (Numb, 
xxxii.  12,  Joshua  xiv.  6,  14),  that  is,  a  ''son  of  Kenaz,''  which 
would  of  course  make  him  the  brother  of  Othniel.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  urged,  (1)  that  though  Othniel  is  indeed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence,  yet  is  Kenaz  the  last  mentioned ;  (2)  that 
had  the  writer's  intention  been  to  refer  to  Othniel  he  could  have 
prevented  the  ambiguity  by  the  insertion  of  "  and," — "  Othniel 
the  son  of  Kenaz  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb :" — had  his  in- 
tention been  to  refer  to  Kenaz,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  it  as  it  stands ;  (3)  that  Caleb  is  habitually  called  the  "sod 
of  Jephunneh,"  a  title  which  is  still  inserted  when  the  further 
term  "  Kenezite  "  is  added,  but  which  is  never  applied  to  Oth- 
niel, who  again  is  always  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz,''  not  "  the 
Kenezite ;"  (4)  that  the  judgeship  of  Othniel  falling,  as  it  did,  a 
full  generation  later  than  Joshua  and  the  contemporary  elders 
'  (Judges  iii.  7 — 9,  compare  ii.  7 — 10),  proves  him  to  have  been 
very  greatly  Caleb's  junior,  more  probably  therefore  the  son  of 
his  younger  brother,  than  that  younger  brother  himself.  These 
reasons  seem  far  to  outweigh  the  former,  and  decide  the  expres- 
sion "  Caleb's  younger  brother "  to  refer  to  Kenaz,  and  not  to 
Othniel.  Caleb  was  no  doubt  himself  also  either  descended 
from,  or  intimately  related  to,  a  yet  earlier  Kenaz,  very  likely 
the  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  as  there  are  indications  of 
his  being  of  foreign  extraction.  That  he  should  have  a  brother 
named  after  this  more  distant  ancestor  is  hence  in  no  way  im- 
probable, especially  when  we  find,  from  1  Chron.  iv.  15,  that  one 
of  his  grandsons  also  bore  the  same  title.  It  was  probably  re- 
peated in  the  family  on  the  ground  of  some  notable  resemblance 
in  character  or  position,  in  the  same  way  as  the  names  Gilead 
and  Jair  were  repeated  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Judges  xi.  1, 
compare  Numb.  xxvi.  29 ;  and  Judges  x.  3,  compare  Deut.  iii. 
14). 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  must  seem  strange  that  two 
of  the  best  critics  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  Bertheau  and  A. 
C.  Hervey,  nevertheless  regard  Othniel  as  Caleb's  brother.  Both 
have  manifestly  weighed  the  matter  carefully  for  themselves, 
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both  admit  the  ambiguity  of  the  passage  under  dispute^  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  their  view  of  it  is  beset,  yet  both  regard 
the  weight  of  evidence  as  preponderating  in  its  favour.  This 
arises,  it  would  seem,  from  the  great  importance  they  attach  to 
the  first  argument  enumerated  above; — Othniel  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  to  him  therefore  the  phrase  "Caleb's  brother '^ 
must  naturally  be  referred.  The  contrary  construction  is,  they 
allow^  possible,  and  instances  are  quoted  by  each  of  them,  where 
it  is  to  be  adopted  as  correct ;  but  these  they  plainly  regard  as 
quite  exceptional.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  how  far  this  is  really  the  case,  before  commit- 
ting themselves  to  such  a  position. 

In  seeking  for  parallels  to  the  passage  in  question  we  must 
plainly  exclude  all  those  where  the  sex  of  either  of  the  persons 
named  settles  beyond  dispute  to  whom  the  reference  is  made. 
When  for  instance  we  read  of  "Rebekah  the  daughter  of  Bethuel, 
the  sister  of  Laban"  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  "sister  of  Laban"  refers  to  Rebekah,  and  not  to  Bethuel. 
Or  when  again  we  read  of  "  Bethuel  the  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife 
of  Nahor*'  (Gen.  xxiv.  15),  there  is  equally  no  room  for  doubt 
that  "wife  of  Nahor^'  refers  to  Milcah,  and  not  to  Bethuel. 
These  cases  (of  which  we  may  remark  there  are  ten  examples  of 
each  construction)  must  be  passed  over  then,  as  not  properly 
parallel.  On  the  same  ground  must  genealogies  also  be  excluded. 
No  man  can  have  two  fathers ;  so  that  when  we  read  of  "  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi  '^  (Numb. 
xvi.  1),  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  terms  '^son  of  Kohath'^  or 
"  son  of  Levi "  being  referred  to  Korah,  but  only  to  Izhar  and 
Kohath.  The  sixty  odd  exceptions  to  Bertheau's  and  Hervey's 
assumed  rule  (supported  hitherto  by  but  ten  examples)  which 
might  be  urged  under  these  two  heads,  we  put  on  one  side  as 
irrelevant.  Let  us  come  to  cases  where  the  double  construction  is 
h  priori  possible.  Of  these  there  are,  besides  the  one  immedi- 
ately under  discussion,  eight  distinct  examples  to  be  considered. 

1.  Gen.  xxiv.  15,  already  partially  quoted, — "Bethuel,  son 
of  Milcah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother  J'  Here  plainly 
the  last  phrase  •'*  Abraham^s  brother,"  requiring  of  necessity  no 
more  than  some  male  relative,  might  refer  either  to  Bethuel  or 
Nahor,  the  first  named  or  the  last.  Of  course  it  refers  to  the 
latter  (see  Gen.  xi.  27),  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  exception  to  the 
supposed  rule. 

2.  Exod.  xviii.  5.  "And  Jethro,  Moses^  father-in-law,  came 
with  his  sons  and  his  wife,''  The  masculine  suffix  "  his "  may 
here  plainly  refer  either  to  Jethro  or  Moses.  The  verses  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  leave  not  the  slightest  room 
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for  doubt  that  it  is  the  latter  who  is  intended : — verses  2, 3, 
"  And  Jethro,  Moses^  father..in-law,  took  Zipporah^  Hoses'  wife, 
after  he  had  sent  her  back,  and  her  two  sons/^  etc. ; — verse  6, 
"And  he  said  unto  Moses,  I,  thy  father-in-law,  Jethro,  am  come 
unto  thee,  and  thy  wife,  and  her  two  sous  with  her,'* — Jethro's 
own  wife  and  children  being  never  once  alluded  to.  Again, 
therefore,  an  exception  to  the  supposed  rule. 

3.  Numb.  X.  29.  "Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite, 
Moses'  father-in-law''  Whether  this  last  epithet  refers  to 
Hobab  or  Raguel  has  been  and  is  a  much  disputed  point.  On 
behalf  of  Hobab  is  alleged  the  express  assertion  in  Judges  iv.  11, 
"  The  children  of  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.*'  On  be- 
half of  Raguel  the  no  less  express  assertion  of  Exod.  ii.  18—21 
that  Moses'  wife  was  his  daughter.  One  of  these  must  clearly 
be  in  error.  That  the  error  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  author  of 
Judges,  seems  the  most  probable  view,  for  (1st)  the  reference 
there  being  to  the  descendants  of  Moses'  father-in-law  sojourning 
in  Canaan,  who  undoubtedly  come  in  with  Hobab,  the  confusion 
which  represented  these  two  as  one  is  readily  to  be  accounted 
for;  while  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Hobab  in  Exod.  ii.  woold 
be  quite  inexplicable;  (2nd)  Exod.  xviii.  27  tells  us  that  *' Moses 
let  his  father-in-law  depart;  and  he  went  his  way  into  his  own 
land ;"  how  should  he  here,  then,  be  asking  him  to  go  with  them 
through  the  wilderness?  (3rd)  his  brother-in-law,  as  a  younger 
man,  would  be  more  suitable  as  a  guide  than  his  aged  father-in- 
law  ;  (4th)  if  Raguel  were  not  Moses'  father-in-law,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  the  mention  of  his  name  here,  as  Hobab's  father. 
But  if  so,  then  have  we  here  yet  another  exception,  for  the 
phrase  *^ Moses'  father-in-law"  refers  to  the  person  last  men- 
tioned, and  not  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

4.  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  "Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  Saul's  unckP 
In  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  stated  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul ;  from  which  some  (e.  g.,  Stanley  and 
Hervey)  have  concluded  that  it  is  Abner  who  is  here  called 
"  Saul's  uncle."  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the 
author  of  1  Samuel  is  plain  from  the  ensuing  verse — verse  61, 
'^  And  Kish  the  father  of  Saul,  and  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  [were] 
sons  of  Abiel."*  He  therefore  clearly  intended  "Saul's  uncle" 
to  refer  to  Ner,  the  brother  of  Kish ; — again  in  opposition  to  the 
supposed  rule. 

"  This  is  the  translation  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Benisch,  and  Davidson.  The 
word  "son"  is  indeed  in  the  singular,  whence  some  (as  LXX.,  E.  V.,  and  Luther) 
have  understood  it  to  refer  only  to  Ner ;  but  the  sentence  then  becomes  all  but 
meaningless.  1'he  other  view  is  supported  by  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  35-6, 
and  Josephus. 
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5.  2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32.  '*  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Shiraeah,  David's 
brother.'*  Had  we  no  precise  list  of  David's  brethren,  this  title 
would  doubtless  have  been  referred  by  some  to  Jonadab,  in  spite 
of  the  many  difl&culties  and  incongruities  which  such  a  view 
would  involve.  1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  13,  and  1  Chron.  ii.  13,  how- 
ever, inform  us  that  Shimeah,  or  as  he  is  there  called  Shammah, 

or  Shimma  (IlS^ttJ,  rTOttJ,  and  fe^VDttJ),  was  one  of  David^s 
brethren ;  and  the  reference  in  the  passage  above  is  admitted, 
therefore,  even  by  Bertheau,  to  be  to  him,  and  not  to  Jonadab. 
It  is  the  only  exception  which  Bertheau  mentions. 

6.  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  "Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  sister 
to  Zeruiah,  JoaVs  mother P  This  last  title,  requiring  in  itself 
merely  some  female  name,  might  plainly  refer  either  to  Abigail 
or  Zeruiah.  It  refers  notoriously  to  the  latter;  once  more  in 
opposition  to  the  supposed  rule.  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  is  with  respect  to  Nahash,  who  some  regard  as  Jesse's 
wife;  others,  with  greater  probability,*  as  the  king  of  Amon, 
one  of  whose  concubines  may  have  become  Jesse's  wife.  On  the 
former  supposition  there  is  certainly  here  an  example  of  the  (so- 
called)  regular  construction,  "sister  of  Zeruiah"  referring  to 
Abigail,  instead  of  to  Nahash.  On  the  latter,  Nahash  being  the 
name  of  a  man,  there  is  no  ambiguity,  since  only  one  construc- 
tion is  possible. 

7.  2  Sam.  xxi.  21;  1  Chron.  xx.  7.  "Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Shimeah,  David's  brother,''  The  argument  here  is  identical 
with  that  under  number  5,  and  yet  another  exception  is  added 
to  the  list. 

8.  Jer.  xxxii.  7.  "Hanameel,  the  son  of  Shallum,  thine  uncle." 
The  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  verses  8,  9,  without -the  name  of 
Shallum — "Hanameel  mine  uncle's  son" — puts  the  meaning 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  passage  is  allowed  by  Hervey  to  be  a 
manifest  exception  to  the  rule. 

Looking  back  over  these  eight  instances,  then,  in  which  the 
double  construction  is  possible,  it  appears  that  every  one  of  them 
is  opposed  to  the  imaginary  rule,  that  such  notices  of  relationship 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  the  rule  seems 
rather  to  be,  that  they  refer  to  the  person  last  mentioned.''  When 
we  come  to  cases  where  offices  are  mentioned  [e.  g.,  "  Pekah,  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel"),  the  custom  indeed  goes  the 
other  way,  and  the  title  far  more  frequently  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  than  the  person  last  mentioned,  though  there 

*  See  arts.  David  and  Nahash,  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  by  Stanley  and  Grove. 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  De  Wette's  excellent  German  trans- 
lation in  ever^  case  (including  the  one  specially  under  consideration)  supports 
the  construction  advocated  in  the  text. 
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are  several  iDstances  of  the  other  eonstructioD.  Both  constrac- 
tions  are  in  fact  equally  agreeable  to  Hebrew  idiom.  We  do  not 
therefore  lay  any  stress  upon  the  results  obtained  above  as  a 
distinct  argument  to  prove  Kenaz  to  be  Caleb^s  brother,  albeit 
we  might  plausibly  do  so.  They  have  been  advanced  merely  to 
shew  the  baselessness  of  the  view  put  forth  by  Bertheau  and 
Hervey,  and  the  need  of  greater  care  in  arguing  such  questions 
of  usage  and  idiom. 

George  Warington. 


Ute  Shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. — When  we  reached  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sear 
we  all  gazed  in  silence  on  the  scene  before  ns.    What  were  our  first  impressions? 
Putting  aside  the  associations  of  God's  anger  and  righteous  judgment  which  are 
irresistibly  suggested  by  all  we  know  of  those  degraded  races  who  dwelt  some- 
where on  its  border  or  on  spots  where  its  waters  rest,  the  scene  was  decidedly 
pleasing.    True,  it  is  not  picturesque.    The  want  of  life  on  this  part  of  its  waters 
makes  it  dull  and  uninteresting,  without,  however,  giving  it  the  dreary  look  of 
many  a  Highland  loch — such,  for  example,  as  that  darkest  and  most  bairen  of 
all  1  have  ever  seen,  Coruisk  in  Skye.     Nor  is  the  mountain  range  of  its  shores 
apparently'^  bleak  and  blasted,"  like  the  sides  of  a  volcano,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  clothed  with  what  looks  like  herbage,  though  it  may  be  but  low  shrabs; 
while  several  beautiful  and  luxuriant  wadies  debouch  on  its  shores.    And  then 
there  was  a  delicious  breeze  blowing  over  it,  sending  fresh-looking  tiny  waves 
to  the  shore ;  and  the  water  was  so  marvellously  clear  and  transparent,  and  we 
were  so  hot  and  deliquescent,  that  a  bathe  was  anticipated  with  peculiar  |)lea- 
sure.     It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  actually  no  life  of  p&nt  or  animal 
possible  within  the  influence  of  its  so-called  noxious  vapours.     Plants  do  grow 
on  its  border ;  and  further  south,  birds  are  seen  not  only  flying  over  it,  but  swim- 
ming or  wading  in  its  waters.     No  fish  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  it ;  and 
this  no  one  who  touches  its  waters  will  be  surprised  at,  assuming  that  fish  have 
tastes  like  men  !     But  one  must  draw  upon  fancy  more  thauv  on  what  is  seen  by 
the  eye  to  make  the  Dead  Sea  so  very  dreadful  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 
We  bathed  of  course,  and  the  experiences  gained  thereby  are  such  as  its  waters 
alone  afford.     Every  one  knows  what  a  horrid  taste  it  has.    No  mixture  of  vine- 
gar, alum,  and  sulphur,  or  any  similar  compound  which  would  fret  the  skin  and 
pucker  the  tongue,  can  give  any  idea  of  it.    One  must  taste  the  deceptive  liquid, 
so  clear  and  beautiful,  yet  so  vile  and  nauseous,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  compo- 
sition ;  and  must  let  his  lips,  cracked  and  blistered  with  the  sun,  and  his  face, 
punctured  with  mosquitos  and  other  insects,  be  touched  bv  this  limpid  wash, 
before  he  can  estimate  its  energy.    Its  buoyancy  is  also  well  know,  but  one  must 
swim  through  its  heavy  waters  to  realize  the  novel  sensation  of  being  unable  to 
sink.     The  first  attempt  to  swim  never  fails  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter,— a 
dangerous  levity,  as  giving  admission  to  the  water  bv  the  lips.    The  moment  we 
breast  its  waves,  we  are  astonished  to  find  our  feet  fly  up  to  the  surface,  and  all 
our  old  ideas  of  equilibrium  vanish.     The  most  comfortable  attitude  is  either 
floating  on  the  back,  or  sitting  in  the  water  with  a  gentle  movement  of  the 
hands  to  balance  our  water-seat ;  and  then  the  ease,  quiet,  and  composure  with 
which  our  object  can  be  accomplished,  inaugurates  a  new  idea  in  aquatics. 
Some  travellers  tell  us  that  they  have  dived,  or  attempted  to  dive,  into  these 
depths.    The  very  idea  would  have  terrified  me  I    1  felt  uneasy  once  when  losing 
connection  with  terra  firma,  and  had  a  vision  of  a  depth  of  possibly  1,300  feet 
near  if  not  beneath  me.    Might  not  the  edge  of  the  abyss  be  but  a  few  yards  off? 
We  enjoyed  our  bath  exceedingly,  felt  much  refreshed  by  it,  and  did  not  find  the 
pungent  effect  of  the  water  on  the  skin  peculiarly  disagreeable." — Good  Words. 
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■HE  mSTOBIGAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GOSPELS  TESTED  BT 
AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THEIR  CONTENTS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row. 

(Continued  from  No.  XV.,  page  44.) 

Vb  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  parallel  synoptic  narratives 
f  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  materials  supplied 
y  them  are  most  important  in  reference  to  our  present  purpose. 
Tot  only  do  they  contain  an  account  of  a  series  of  events  which 
re  told  by  all  three  evangelists,  but  there  is  closely  interwoven 
ith  the  narrative  a  threefold  report  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ur  Lord^s  discourses.  This  will  enable  us  to  compare  a  dis- 
burse as  reported  by  one  evangelist  with  that  given  in  another, 
ad  to  infer  from  what  sources  the  reports  in  the  evangelists  - 
ave  been  derived.  The  phenomena  presented  by  them  are 
ery  remarkable,  and  have  a  very  close  bearing  on  the  question 
^specting  the'nature  of  the  authorship  of  the  gospels.  To  the 
henomena  presented  by  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  evangelists 
'e  have  already  suflficiently  alluded.  We  must  briefly  draw 
ttention  to  those  presented  by  the  discourses. 

These  discourses  vary  very  much  in  length,  from  short  aphor- 
sms  to  several  pages.  We  not  unfrequently  find  a  portion  of  a 
liscourse  of  the  length  of  from  one  to  twelve  lines  reported  by 
11  three  evangelists  with  hardly  a  single  variation.  Then  come 
.  few  expressions  the  same  in  sense,  but  varying  in  the  words. 
We  occasionally  meet  with  a  portion  of  a  discourse  left  out  by 
me  evangelist  which  is  inserted  by  another,  the  omitted  portions 
ometimes  extending  only  to  one  or  more  words ;  at  other  times 
0  a  few  sentences;  occasionally  to  a  whole  paragraph.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  the  additions  in  one  evangelist 
lave  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  having  been  inserted  with  a 
iew  of  maintaining  any  new  or  particular  doctrines  not  held  by 
he  other.  While  the  additions  in  one  evangelist  not  unfrequently 
lear  up  what  is  obscure  in  another,  the  discourses  with  all  their 
ariations  are  substantially  the  same,  and  the  additions  do  not 
letray  the  smallest  systematic  purpose  in  their  introduction, 
^he  briefest  report  gives  us  the  same  substantial  view  of  our 
jord^s  teaching  as  the  longest.  All  three  evangelists  present  to 
ur  view  one  and  the  same  Christ.  Such  as  Jesus  is  in  the  dis- 
ourses  of  Matthew,  such  is  He  in  those  of  Mark,  and  such  is 
le  in  those  of  Luke. 

Now  in  all  reports  of  facts,  when  three  authors  use  the  same 
rords  in  the  description  of  an  event,  and  the  same  grammatical 
onstructions, — and  this  is  not  confined  to  a  few  occasional  sen- 
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tences,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence, — it  is  an  evidence  amounting 
to  demonstration  that  they  must  have  had  some  common'source 
of  information.  If  three  persons  witnessed  an  event,  and  they 
were  each  to  give  an  independent  description  of  it,  we  should 
certainly  not  find  ten  lines  precisely  alike  in  one  hundred.  The 
extent  of  the  common  source  of  information  must  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  sameness  of  the  language  ^nd  the  grammatical 
constructions  used  by  them.  That  three  independent  writers 
should  tell  the  same  story  in  the  same  words  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  impossibility. 

But  if  we  find  three  writers,  who  in  the  midst  of  samenesses 
of  expression  introduce  a  certain  amount  of  diversity,  we  infer 
with  certainty  that  they  have  either  purposely  altered  a  common 
narrative  for  certain  reasons  of  their  own ;  or  as  far  as  the  words 
.and  descriptions  vary,  that  these  variations  have  been  derived 
from  independent  authorities,  which  they  have  inserted  in  the 
original  story.  When  the  identities  and  diversities  of  expression 
are  closely  intermixed  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Synoptic  gospels), 
the  determination  of  the  precise  cause  of  the  phenomena  is 
attended  with  considerable  diflficulty. 

But  with  respect  to  a  discourse  the  case  is  widely  different. 
When  a  person  professes  to  report  a  discourse,  he  undertakes  to 
report  not  only  facts  and  ideas,  but  words.  Every  report  of  a 
discourse  has  a  common  origin,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  speaker. 
Variations  must  arise  either  from  the  defective  memory  of  the 
reporter,  or  from  the  report  having  been  transmitted  through 
several  hands  before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  or  from  the 
reporter's  having  intended  to  give  the  substance  only,  and  not 
the  very  words  of  the  discourse,  or  from  his  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  biassed  in  giving  his  report  of  the  substance  by  opinions 
entertained  by  himself.  A  person  again  may  report  a  discourse 
in  reference  to  a  definite  purpose  which  he  has  in  view,  and  may 
omit  those  portions  which  h^  thinks  not  to  bear  on  that  purpose. 
But  in  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  another  cause  may 
have  been  at  work  which  must  have  occasioned  variations  in 
them  in  our  existing  gospels.  If  they  were  not  spoken  in  Greek 
but  in  Aramaic,  our  present  Greek  discourses  must  be  transla- 
tions. Now  no  two  persons  will  translate  the  same  passage  in 
one  language  into  words  exactly  alike  in  another.  But  if  our 
Lord's  discourses  were  committed  to  writing  in  Aramaic,  and  were 
translated  by  different  hands  into  Greek,  or  if  the  authors  of 
the  gospels  themselves  translated  them  from  their  own  recollec- 
tion, this  would  be  more  than  suflScient  to  account  for  the  verbal 
variations.  The  difficult  problem  would  then  be,  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  them  are  word  for  word  the  same. 
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If  our  Lord's  discourses  are  translations  into  Greek,  whenever 
we  read  the  same  words  we  may  be  assured  that  they  must  have 
have  owed  their  origin  to  a  common  translator,  and  not  a  plura- 
lity of  them.    But  supposing  a  common  translation  to  have  been 
used  by  the  evangelists,  the  cause  of  their  not  unfrequent  varia- 
tions from  it,  and  that  too  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  becomes 
a  very  perplexing  problem  for  solution.     Variations  to  a  certain 
extent  may  unquestionably  arise,  if  a  writer  does  not  refer  to  a 
written  document,  but  quotes  from  memory ;  but  even  this  sup- 
position will  by  no  means  fully  account  for  the  identities  and 
variations  of  expression  which  we  find  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  as  reported  in  the  synoptics.     In  many  cases  variations 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  tha  reports  which  we 
read  in  the  evangelists  are  the  substance  and  not  translations  of 
the  ipsissima  verba  uttered  by  our  Lord.     The  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  these  discourses  prove  that  this  was  frequently  the 
case.     But  even  this  will  not  account  for  the  minor  variations, 
for  the  substitution  of  words  or  for  the  transposition  of  sentences. 
Now,  as  the  general  tone  of  the  Gospel  narratives  renders  it 
all  but  certain  that  our  Lord's  discourses  were  not  copied  down 
by  those  who  heard  them,  the  question  becomes  one  of  great 
importance,  by  what  means  have  they  been  handed  down  to  us  ? 
The  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  probability  to  the  first  written  of  our  present  gospels  is  many 
years  after  the  ascension.    Now  although  these  discourses  would 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearers,  yet  if  they  were  not 
committed  to  writing  till  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  in  the 
X5ase  of  St.  John's  gospel,  forty  years  after  they  were  uttered,  we 
can  have  no  possible  guarantee,  if  the  writers  were  ordinary  men, 
that  the  discourses  so  written  were  the  veritable  utterances  of  our 
Lord.     If  a  discourse  is  not  committed  to  writing  within  a  very 
short  time  after  it  has  been  spoken,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
that  even  the  substance  of  it  has  been  correctly  reported : — all 
experience  confirms  this.     The  sentiments  which  we  have  heard 
soon  become  mixed  with  our  own,  and  they  are  sure  to  receive 
a  colouring  from  our  own  opinions..    If  three  different  persons 
undertook  to  report  a  discourse  at  the  interval  of  say  two  months 
after  its  delivery,  we  should  find  in  their  reports  no  inconsider- 
able divergency.    They  might  give  a  very  general  outline,  but  in 
the  minor  details  their  variations  would  be  great,  and  as  to  the 
words,  all  certainty  would  be  lost.    But  in  addition  to  all  the  im- 
perfections to  which  such  a  report  would  be  liable,  the  hearers  of 
our  Lord's  discourses  very  frequently  misapprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  what  He  said,  and  would  therefore  be  very  unfit  persons 
to  give  a  correct  version  of  them.     They  also  bear  so  closely  on 
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many  of  the  deepest  questions,  that  if  an  ordinary  reporter  con- 
fined himself  to  giving  the  substance  and  not  the  very  words  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  a  small  variation  of  the  expression,  or 
misapprehension  of  what  the  speaker  intended,  might  convey  a 
widely  different  meaning.  As  these  discourses  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  reference  to  the  Christian  revelation,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  preserved  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  actual  words  in  which  our  Lord  uttered  them.  At  any  rate 
all  certainty  as  to  Christianity  would  be  lost  unless  the  reports 
contained  the  veritable  substance  of  the  truths  uttered  by  our 
Ijord.  But  if  they  continued  for  years  merely  floating  about  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them,  without  having  been  com- 
mitted to  writings  our  assurance  that  we  have  the  actual  utter- 
ances and  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  small. 

Our  Lord^s  discourses  are  of  different  lengths,  varying  from 
aphorisms  of  a  few  lines,  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  last 
discourse  to  the  apostles.  Those  recorded  by  St.  John  would 
present  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oral  transmission  than 
those  recorded  by  the  synoptics.  Still  no  one  will  maintain  that 
a  discourse  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  our  Lord^s  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  utterances  of  the 
great  day  of  our  Lord^s  teaching  by  parables,  or  His  denunciations 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  could  have  been 
accurately  retained  jn  the  memory  of  several  hearers  during  a 
series  of  years.  Many  of  our  Lord^s  aphorisms  might  have  been 
retained  with  a  moderate  amount  of  exactness,  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  and  shorter  parables.  But  had  three  or  more 
persons,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  attempted  to  write  them  down^ 
we  should  have  found  considerable  variations  of  expression,  if  not 
of  substance,  in  the  reports.  The  transmission  of  the  Homeric 
poems  by  means  of  bards  and  rhapsodists  is  no  parallel  case.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  Christianity  if  we  had  no  more  certainty  that 
we  possess  the  veritable  utterances  of  our  Lord,  than  we  have  that 
the  existing  Homeric  poems  are  the  same  as  those  composed  by  the 
original  authors.  In  the  course  of  transmission  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  degree  of  improvement,  addition  or  curtailment  they 
may  have  received.  The  genuineness  of  whole  books  is  in  fact  the 
subject  of  keen  critical  dispute.  But  even  such  a  transmission 
involves  the  fact  that  the  poet,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  taught 
his  poems  to  the  original  rhapsodists  until  they  were  firmly  fixed 
in  their  memory ;  and  that  these  must  have  either  belonged  to, 
or  created  a  professional  class,  who  fixed  them  deeply  in  their 
memories  by  frequent  repetition.  Of  such  a  mode  of  transmis- 
sion we  have  no  trace  with  respect  to  the  gospels,  and  it  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original  disciples 
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of  our  Lord.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  miuisters  of  the  early 
churches  may  have  learned  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses  by 
heart,  this  was  very  possible  as  soon  as  they  had  grown  up  into 
a  recognized  class.  But  every  circumstance  of  the  evangelical 
history  forbids  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  taught  them  to 
any  one  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  become  a  reciter  of 
them  to  others. 

If  then  our  Lord's  discourses  were  not  copied  down  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  we  have  a 
faithful  account  transmitted  to  us  of  what  He  said  and  taught  ? 
According  to  the  fourth  gospel  our  Lord  foresaw  that  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  respecting  their  correct  transmission.  In  His  last 
discourse  to  the  apostles^  He  is  i*epresented  by  St.  John  as  dis- 
tinctly promising  them  supernatural  assistance  to  help  them  to 
recollect  the  things  which  He  had  said  to  them ;  ''He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you."  If  such  supernatural  aid  were 
afforded,  it  will  fully  account  for  the  preservation  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  even  after  a  long  interval  of  time.  Such  assistance 
would  have  enabled  the  apostles  to  recollect  the  very  words  or 
the  substance  of  what  our  Lord  taught.  The  existence  of  such 
supernatural  aid  is  the  only  thing  which  will  account  for  the 
phenomena  presented  by  our  Lord's  discourses  as  we  read  them 
in  the  gospels. 

These  discourses  have  every  indication  of  genuineness.  They 
are  unquestionably  the  product  of  a  single  mind.  This  has  sel- 
dom been  disputed  except  with  respect  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
We  have  the  same  divine  person  exhibited  to  us  in  an  essential 
unity  of  character !  No  man  has  ever  spoken  like  Him.  His 
utterances  stand  at  an  immense  distance  from  everything  else 
which  is  to  be  found  in  literature.  The  teaching  widely  differs 
even  from  that  which  we  see  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  no  writer  of  those  epistles  could  have  forged  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord.  The  Being  represented  as  discoursing 
in  the  gospels  speaks  always  from  the  depths  of  His  own  illu- 
-mination.  For  every  religious  question  He  has  an  all-efficient 
solution.  The  morality  possesses  an  essential  unity  and  perfec- 
tion. Every  reader  of  the  gospels  instinctively  feels  that  He 
who  uttered  the  discourses  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Few  will 
venture  to  deny  that  the  synoptic  gospels  contain  at  least  the 
substance  of  the  veritable  utterances  of  Jesus.  But  if  they  be 
in  the  main  a  true  account  of  even  the  substance  of  that  teach- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  preserved 
except  through  the  intervention  of  such  assistance  as  was  actually 
promised  bv  our  Lord. 
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History  presents  us  with  at  least  one  case  which  will  serve 
as  an  illustratiou  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  perpe- 
tuating discourses,  which  were  not  committed  to  writing  by  their 
author  or<;opied  down  at  the  time  of  their  delivery.  The  phi- 
losopher Socrates  wrote  nothing.  From  the  manner  in  which 
his  discussions  were  conducted,  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  they  were  copied  down  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  an  admirer 
from  making  notes  of  them  after  he  had  heard  them,  as  Boswell 
did  of  the  conversations  of  Johnson.  But  who  will  venture  to 
assert  with  respect  to  any  one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  or  even 
a  considerable  portion  of  any  one  of  them,  that  it  contains  a 
veritable  utterance  of  Socrates.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
Phcedo.  Its  main  incidents  may  be  true,  though  probably 
set  off  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  But  the  evidence  is  directly 
against  the  supposition  that  the  discourses  are  the  veritable 
utterances  of  the  dying  philosopher.  Some  few  of  the  words 
and  expressions  may  be  his,  but  nineteen-twentieths  of  that 
dialogue  are  beyond  all  doubt,  Plato  speakfng  in  the  person  of 
Socrates.  What  portion  of  the  doctrines  are  those  of  Socrates 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  Now  although  the  discourses 
in  Xenophon  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  nearer  approach  to 
those  of  the  genuine  Socrates,  who  will  venture  to  lay  his  hand 
on  any  one  of  them  and  say.  This  is  his  actual  utterance  \  Pro- 
bably some  few  detached  sayings  are  his,  but  it  still  remains  a 
point  highly  questionable,  whether  we  know  for  certain  any  one 
truth  which  Socrates  actually  taught  except  the  fact  of  his  own 
ignorance,  the  reality  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  duty  of  treating 
the  gods  of  our  country  with  respect.  In  how  different  a  position 
stands  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels,  notwithstanding  the  inferior  means 
which  his  disciples  had  of  transmitting  his  discourses  compared 
with  those  possessed  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  The  discourses 
of  the  Platonic  Socrates  are  Socrates  Platonizing.  But  who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  Jesus  Mat- 
thewising,  or  that  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  Jesus  Luke- 
ising  ?  If  our  Lord^s  discourses  had  remained  merely  in  the  memo- 
ries of  his  disciples,  without  having  been  committed  to  writing 
during  a  period  of  many  years ;  or  if  such  was  the  case,  and  those 
who  professed  to  report  them  received  no  supernatural  assistance 
to  recall  them  to  their  memories ;  we  should  have  had  as  many 
versions  of  them  as  biographies,  and  as  much  coloured  in  their 
forms  and  doctrines  as  were  the  various  dialogues  published  by 
the  numerous  disciples  of  Socrates  after  his  death,  in  which  they 
each  put  their  respective  views  into  his  mouth  as  chief  speaker, 
retaining  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  likeness  to  the  originaL 
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The  practice  of  composing  speeches,  and  putting  them  into 
the  mouths  of  eminent  men,  was  very  general  among  ancient 
authors,  and  is  of  constant  occurrence  among  historians.  They 
considered  it  as  giving  a  dramatic  value  to  their  histories  as 
compositions.  Where  we  introduce  a  philosophical  disquisition, 
an  ancient  author  frequently  introduces  it  in  the  form  of  a  speech. 
Many  of  these  are  speeches  of  persons  who  existed  a  hundred  or 
more  years  before  it  is  pretended  that  their  speeches  were  com- 
mitted  to  writing.  These  speeches  are  generally  well  adapted  to 
the  supposed  circumstances  of  the  speakers,  and  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  the  appearance  of  reality.  The  authors  of 
them  most  probably  never  contemplated  deception.  They  would 
naturally  assume  that  the  reader  fully  apprehended  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  historian.  Even  Thucydides,  the  most  accurate 
of  historians,  has  adopted  this  practice.  But  he  candidly  tells 
lis  that  the  speeches  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  history 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  utterances  of  the  persons  themselves, 
but  as  what  in  his  view,  and  with  the  best  information  he  could 
procure,  they  were*  mo^t  likely  to  have  uttered.  Now  this  fact 
is  the  strongest  possible  illustration  of  the  diflSculty  of  preserv- 
ing discourses  which  were  not  committed  to  writing  by  their 
authors,  or  copied  down  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  history 
of  Thucydides  must  have  been  composed  at  a  less  interval  after 
many  of  the  discourses  referred  to  were  uttered,  than  that 
which  elapsed  between  our  Lord's  ministry  and  the  publication 
of  the  gospels.  Had  Thucydides  been  able  to  give  us  the  words 
and  ideas  of  the  speakers,  his  most  scrupulous  accuracy  as  an 
historian  would  have  undoubtedly  led  him  to  report  the  ipsissima 
verba;  or  had  he  been  only  able  to  procure  it,  the  substance 
of  the  speech,  rather  than  for  himself  to  have  composed  a  set  of 
discourses  which  were  only  probably  such  as  the  speakers  might 
have  uttered.  Yet  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Thucydides  was  occupied  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  spared  no  trouble  to 
procure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We  may  be  assured, 
therefore,  that  in  most  cases  all  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the 
speakers  had  uttered  had  perished  during  the  interval;  for  the 
historian  does  not  guarantee  that  even  the  substance  of  his  dis- 
courses is  authentic.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only 
cases  where  the  historian  has  succeeded  in  handing  down  to  us 
even  a  bare  outline  of  what  was  spoken,  are  those  where  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  written  memoranda  composed  very 
shorly  after  the  utterance  of  the  discourse.  Even  in  recent  times, 
before  Parliament  was  accessible  to  the  press,  we  only  possess  a 
bare  outline  of  the  speeches  of  illustrious  orators,  while  other 
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speeches  renowned  in  their  day  have  utterly  perished.  We 
may  conclude,  whenever  we  meet  with  speeches  which  were  not 
reduced  to  writing  by  their  authors,  or  copied  down  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery,  that  they  have  been  composed  for  the  speakers 
by  others,  and  that  we  have  neither  their  ipsissima  verba,  nor 
even  an  accurate  account  of  their  substance. 

But  the  character  of  the  discourses  in  the  gospels  is  such  as 
to  prove  that  they  have  not  been  composed  for  our  Lord  and 
put  into  His  mouth ;  but  that  they  are  either  His  ipsissima  verba 
or  an  accurate  account  of  the  substance  of  his  utterances.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  hearers  must  have  had  the 
means  of  correctly  transmitting  them.  If  they  were  not  written 
until  a  considerable  time  after  they  were  spoken,  it  seems  a 
necessary  inference,  that  the  recollection  of  the  hearers  must 
have  been  assisted  by  some  kind  of  supernatural  aid.  The  apos- 
tles were  the  appointed  witnesses  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  them  a  promise  of  such  assistance  was  made. 

The  discourses  in  the  gospels  must  therefore  have  been  de- 
rived either  from  an  account  of  them  set  forth  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  by  some  other  hearers  who  possessed  the  requisite 
power  of  recollecting  them ;  or  the  apostles  and  others  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  these  discourses  as  part  of  the  in- 
struction imparted  by  them  to  the  churches,  and  their  accounts 
must  have  been  copied  down  by  some  of  their  hearers ;  or  they 
must  have  repeated  them  so  frequently  that  they  had  become 
thoroughly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  them, 
and  then  reduced  to  writing. 

The  bearing  of  our  Lord's  discourses  on  Christianity  is  of  a 
most  intimate  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Christianity 
existing  in  any  permanent  form  without  some  knowledge  of  them. 
The  person  of  our  Lord  forms  the  Christian  Revelation  in  its 
highest  sense.  As  such,  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  doctrine,  but 
a  divine  fact.  When  the  apostles  preached  Christianity  they 
proclaimed  the  great  facts  of  our  Lord's  ministry — the  necessity 
of  belief  in  His  divine  person.  But  faith  in  our  Lord's  divine 
mission  necessarily  involved  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  facts 
of  that  mission — a  knowledge  not  only  of  what  our  Lord  did, 
but  of  what  He  taught.  His  teaching  not  only  formed  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  constituted  the  explana- 
tion of  them.  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  one  essential  function 
of  the  primitive  teacher  of  Christianity  must  have  been  to  set 
forth  an  account  both  of  what  our  Lord  did  and  what  He  taught, 
the  two  constituting  the  knowledge  of  what  he  was. 

If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  state  of  things  before  the 
existence  of  any  written  account  of  our  Lord's  actions  or  dis- 
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courses,  we  must  carry  oar  minds  back  to  a  period  when  vast 
numbers  of  converts  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity whatever  but  that  which  they  derived  from  the  lips  of  the 
teacher.  As  Christianity  consisted  not  in  the  belief  of  one  or 
two  simple  doctrines,  such  for  instance  as  the  future  account- 
ability of  man,  but  in  a  divine  person ;  the  very  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence involved  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  facts.  With- 
out an  acquaintance  with  a  certain  amount  of  facts  connected 
with  our  Lord,  Christianity  would  cease  to  exist.  But  as  long  as 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts  was  derived  exclusively  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  an  apostle  or  other  witness,  as  soon  as  his  presence 
was  withdrawn,  the  convert  had  nothing  on  which  his  mind  could 
rest  but  his  own  uncertain  recollections  of  the  facts  or  discourses 
as  they  had  been  detailed  by  an  apostle.  Leading  facts  he  might 
remember;  but  in  what  state  would  he  be  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  ?  Would  such  a  convert  feel  any  certainty 
that  he  retained  in  his  mind  any  of  the  parables  except  the 
shortest  of  them  ?  As  soon  as  his  memory  became  at  all  con- 
fused as  to  what  he  had  heard  the  teacher  detail,  in  the  absence 
of  that  teacher  he  would  have  no  authority  to  which  he  could 
appeal  to  ease  his  uncertainties ;  and  even  when  the  teacher  was 
present,  and  his  converts  were  numerous,  his  time  might  well  be 
exclusively  engaged  in  refreshing  the  memories  of  his  flock  with 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord.  The  necessities  of  the  case  must 
have  produced  at  a  very  early  period  collections  of  these  dis- 
courses, of  more  or  less  length,  long  prior  to  the  publication  of 
either  of  our  existing  Gospels.  Even  supposing,  what  is  far  from 
certain,  that  St.  Matthew's  was  the  earliest  published  Gospel, 
though  it  is  impossible,  from  existing  data,  to  determine  the 
precise  date  of  its  publication,  yet  two  expressions  in  it  prove, 
beyond  all  question,  that  it  was  not  published  until  several  years 
after  the  ascension.  Matt,  xxvii.  8,  "Wherefore  that  field  is 
called  the  field  of  blood  until  this  day.''  Matt,  xxviii.  15,  "And 
this  account  has  been  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until 
this  day."  Taking  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to 
the  publication  of  this  Gospel,  several  years  must  have  elapsed, 
and  with  respect  to  the  results  which  must  have  followed,  if  our 
Lord's  discourses  were  not  written  down  either  immediately  at 
or  after  their  delivery,  it  will  make  little  difference  whether  it 
was  a  period  of  ten  years  or  thirty.  But  that  accounts  of  the 
things  most  surely  believed  among  Christians  did  exist  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  is  no  matter  of  meVe  conjecture.  St.  Luke 
expressly  informs  us  of  the  fact.  Even  if  the  apostles  themselves 
reduced  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses  to  writing  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  diflBcully  of  obtaining  copies 
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ardent  converts  who  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  would 
be  certain  to  make  memoranda  of  such  discourses  as  they  had 
heard  detailed  by  apostolic  men.     These  memoranda  would  vary 
much  in  length  and  accuracy,  and  would  be  dependent  for  their 
fulness  on  the  number  of  the  discourses  which  the  writer  had  heard 
detailed.    Such  memoranda  must  have  obtained  a  considerable  cir* 
culation  among  the  different  members  of  the  Christian  society. 
But  such  a  mode  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  discourses 
must  have  been  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty. 
At  best  it  must  have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a 
version  of  them  which  was  the  work  of  one  who  was  capable  of 
giving  them  in  their  integrity.     So  deeply  felt  must  have  been 
the  wanti^f  such  a  written  statement  of  the  actual  utterances  of 
our  Lord,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  it  did  not  force  itself 
at  a  very  early  time  on  the  attention  of  the  apostles,  and  that 
they  did  not  put  forth  some  written  account  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses prior  to  the  publication  of  either  of  the  existing  Gospels. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Church  during  a  period  of  many  years,  without  a  more 
definite  standard  to  appeal  to,  respecting  what  were  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord,  than  mere  memoranda  composed  by  believers  from 
their  reminiscences  of  apostolic  teaching.    The  precise  nature  of 
the  documents  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  except  from  his  own  brief  description  of  them.   He 
is  certainly  far  from  speaking  of  them  in  terms  of  condemnation, 
while  his  own  purpose  of  setting  forth  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
account  proves  that  in  his  view  they  were  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.     But  besides  the  direct  assertion  of  St.  Luke,  that 
written  accounts  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  the  evangelist's 
history  were  in  existence  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  a  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  more  easily  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  similar  docu- 
ments, which  the  apostle  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  using.    At 
2  Tim.  iv.  13,  St.  Paul  directs  Timothy  to  bring  the  books,  but 
especially  the  parchments  [ra  fii^ia,  /laXioTa  t^9  fiefifipdvcK) 
which  he  had  left  with  Carpus  at  Troas.     Now  from  this  direc- 
tion it  is  evident  that  the  package  was  one  of  considerable  size, 
because  he  supposes  that  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  Timothy 
to  bring  the  whole  of  them.     He  therefore  directs  him,  if  he 
could  not  bring  the  books,  to  bring  the  parchments.     Now  the 
question  is,  What  did  these  books  and  parchments  consist  of? 
If  they  formed  a  parcel  of  such  size  that  Timothy  might  possibly 
have  been  unable  to  bring  the  whole  of  them,  they  must  have 
contained  something  more  than  is  commonly  supposed.     The 
general  idea  is  that  they  contained  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
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and  the  original  dpcuments  which  established  St.  PauFs  right  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  These  were  very  probably  among  them  j 
but  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  these  were  so  bulky  as  to  haye 
caused  Timothy  any  inconvenience  to  bring  them  with  him. 

The  language  also  which  Festus  uses  when  he  charges  the 
Apostle  with  madness  implies  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  books  (ret  iroXKa  a-e  ypafifjuara  ek 
fjMvlav  irepLTpiireb),  Now  if  Paul  had  with  him  other  writings 
besides  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^  and  the  documents  re- 
specting his  Roman  citizenship^  what  is  more  likely  than  among 
the  number  would  be  documents  more  or  less  ftiU  respecting 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  ?  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Apostle  must  have  possessed  something  of  the  kind,  as  he 
was  not  one  of  the  original  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
But  why  were  they  left  at  Carpus's  ?  Probably  to  copy,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  deposited  with  one  of  the  newly  formed 
churches.  If  this  was  the  apostle's  practice,  it  at  once  assigns 
a  definite  and  distinct  meaning  to  such  exhortations  as  those 
addressed  to  Timothy  {vTroTwrcoa-Lv  e^e  vycaivomcov  Xoycov,  &v 
vap*  ifiov  i]/cov<ra^),  whether  we  render  it  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me '/'  or, ''  Have  an  outline  of  sound  words ;"  "in  faith  and  love 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.''  The  good  deposit  (t^i;  ica\r)v  irapaKa- 
raO^/crjv  (jyvXa^ov)  keep.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Apostle 
could  have  been  without  an  account  of  the  actions  and  sayings 
of  our  Lord,  more  or  less  extensive,  and  if  he  had  such,  that  he 
would  fail  to  deposit  a  copy  of  it  with  the  different  churches 
wbich  he  founded. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  maintain  that  such  an  account 
would  have  anything  like  the  completeness  of  either  of  our  pre- 
sent Gospels.  It  is  evident  that  our  present  New  Testament 
has  grown  up  as  it  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 
The  apostles  began  no  doubt  with  the  more  simple  portions  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  and  advanced  gradually  to  the  fulness  of 
Christian  doctrine.  All  that  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do 
would  be  to  put  forth  such  an  account  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
as  the  necessities  of  the  infant  Church  required. 

But  even  if  the  apostles  themselves  set  forth  a  written  state- 
ment of  some  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  still  in  the  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  copies,  such  disciples  as  possessed  the  art  of  writing 
n^ould  naturally  make  memoranda  of  such  discourses  as  they 
heard  detailed  by  apostolic  men.  There  were  doubtless  discourses 
and  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  formed  part  of  no  early  collec- 
tion, but  which  different  apostoUc  men  would  narrate  in  the 
course  of  their  preaching,  especially  when  the  course  of  Chris- 
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tian  teaching  gradually  grew  wider  and  wider.     One  such  saying 
exists  which  has  never  been  introduced  into  either  of  our  existing 
Gospels.     Apostolic  men  would  doubtless  have  a  considerable 
number  of  such  to  communicate.     The  earlier  Christian  teaching 
would  naturally  consist  of  a  class  of  our  Lord's  discourses  such 
as  are  represented  by  the  simpler  ones  in  the  synoptic  Gospels. 
Thus  memoranda  possessed  of  more  or  less  authority  would  be 
continually  growing,  until  at  last  the  direct  composition  of  an 
authentic  Gospel  on  accurate  and  well  ascertained  data  became 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.     Persons  who  were  not  apostles 
may  have  composed  such  Gospels;  but  before  putting  their 
materials  together,  they  would  naturally  submit  them  to  the 
sanction  of  an  apostolic  man  with  a  view  of  testing  their  reality. 
As  Christian  consciousness  gradually  unfolded  itself,  the  higher 
forms  of  our  Lord's  teaching  would  naturally  be  adduced,  until 
at  last  it  would  culminate  in  the  form  of  the  discourses  contained 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  was  certainly  published  many  years 
after  the  last  of  the  synoptics. 

Besides  these  means  which  must  have  existed  for  preserving 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  what 
degree  they  could  have  been  preserved  among  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  particular  churches,  by  means  of  frequent  repetition  oa 
the  part  of  apostles  or  other  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
Here  it  will  be  observed  that  a  marked  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  leading  events  of  our  Lord's  ministry  and  the  dis- 
courses which  He  uttered.  The  descriptions  of  the  events  would 
strongly  impress  themselves  on  the  memory.  Unless  they  were 
derived  froln  some  common  written  source,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  different  narrators  of  the  same 
event  would  give  their  account  of  it  in  the  same  language.  Nor 
if  it  were  at  any  subsequent  time  again  reported  by  others,  would 
it  be  at  all  necessary  for  the  integrity  of  the  report,  that  it  should 
be  narrated  in  the  same  words  in  which  it  had  been  previously 
delivered.  But  all  this  would  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
course or  parable.  Each  separate  narrator  would  be  bound  to  give 
it  with  the  smallest  possible  deviation  from  the  original  words  in 
which  it  had  been  expressed.  Unless  the  persons  who  heard  it 
remembered  not  the  mere  general  thoughts,  but  the  language  in 
which  they  were  clothed,  in  a  short  time  all  actual  certainty  as 
to  the  discourse  would  be  lost.  Brief  and  striking  sayings  of  our 
Lord  might  be  preserved  in  this  way ;  but  it  would  be  a  most 
uncertain  medium  for  the  preservation  of  longer  discourses,  or 
even  sayings  of  deep  doctrinal  import,  requiring,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  understood,  an  accurate  expression  in  language. 

As  the  Gospels  were  not  composed  till  many  years  after  the 
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ascension^  it  is  evident  that  the  only  thoroughly  trustworthy 
sources  of  information  as  to  what  our  Lord  taught^  which  could 
have  existed  before  their  publication^  must  have  been  either  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  committed  to  writing  by  apostolic  men,  or 
such  discourses  copied  down  from  their  narration.  All  other 
materials  must  have  been  of  inferior  authority,  although  such 
doubtless  existed  in  great  abundance.  These  would  consist  of 
memoranda  of  discourses  copied  down  after  a  shorter  or  longer 
interval,  after  the  hearers  had  heard  them  narrated  by  apostolic 
men.  Some  of  these  might  have  been  full,  others  more  brief 
accounts  of  the  substance  of  what  our  Lord  said,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  memory  or  accuracy  of  the  writer.  Besides  these 
there  must  have  existed  the  still  more  uncertain  traditions  of 
the  shorter  discourses  and  aphorisms,  which  the  leading  men  of 
the  churches  were  able  to  recollect  as  accounts  of  individual  wit- 
nesses of  our  Lord's  ministry.  If,  therefore,  either  of  our  exist- 
ing Gospels  were  composed  by  one  possessed  of  the  requisite 
supernatural  powers  to  enable  him  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  either  the  words  or  the  substance  of  what  our  Lord  taught, 
he  would  have  in  himself  the  qualifications  for  the  execution  of 
such  a  work,  and,  amidst  the  great  mass  of  existing  materials, 
the  ability  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  imperfect.  But 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  the  authors  of  a  Gospel  were 
not  apostles,  they  must  have  derived  their  discourses  from  such 
materials  as  we  have  described.  They  would  naturally  follow 
the  accounts  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Church  by  those 
particular  apostles  with  whom  they  had  come  into  more  imme- 
diate contact ;  and  if  they  made  use  of  the  existing  memoranda,  or 
of  traditional  sources  of  information,  the  author  would  naturally 
ascertain  from  the  testimony  of  some  person  who  was  qualified  to 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  discourses,  whether  they  were 
authentic,  or  had  become  mixed  up  with  erroneous  impressions 
derived  from  the  mind  of  the  reporter.  Antiquity  has  asserted 
a  close  connection  between  the  author  of  one  of  these  Gospels 
and  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  facts 
of  that  Gospel  give  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
With  respect  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  we  know  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time  he  must  have  been 
occupied  in  composing  it,  must  have  given  him  very  intimate 
means  of  access  to  apostolic  men,  not  to  say  that  he  was  the 
immediate  companion  of  St.  Paul.  Such  then  must  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  discourses  in  our 
present  Gospels  have  been  composed.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire  what  these  phenomena  enable  us  to  infer  respecting  the 
mode  of  their  actual  composition. 
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The  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  has  introduced  into  the  account  of 
our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  a  large  amount  of  matter 
which  is  unnoticed  by  either  Matthew  or  Mark.     Between  the 
mention  of  our  Lord's  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 
arrival  at  that  city,  Luke  hri^  introduced  the  following  events 
and  discourses  which  are  omitted  by  the  other  two  evangelists. 
Among  these  are  his  visit  to  the  village  of  the  Samaritans ;  the 
mission  of  the  seventy,  and  the  discourses  consequent  on  it ;  the 
question  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  parable  of  the  "Good  Samaritan;'' 
Matthew's  entertainment  of  our  Lord ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the   subsequent   discourse;   the   discourse   consequent  on  onr 
Lord's  miracles  being  ascribed  to  Satan ;  the  story  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee,  and  of  the  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner ;  the  warn- 
ings against  the  Pharisees ;  our  Lord's  refusal  to  act  as  judge, 
and  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  and  the  subsequent  discourse; 
the  miraculous  cure  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity;  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  few  would  be  saved ;  the  warn- 
ing of  danger  given  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  cure  of  the  man  ill 
with  dropsy;  the  parable  against  choosing  the  chief  place;  of 
the  great  supper;  the  hundred  sheep;  the  piece  of  silver;  the 
prodigal  son ;  of  the  steward;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the 
cure  of  the  ten  lepers ;  the  discourse  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  followed  by  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge; 
and  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican. 

These  events  occupy  in  Luke  a  space  of  nearly  nine  chap- 
ters, or  to  speak  roughly,  a  third  of  his  Gospel.  They  are 
described  by  him  as  having  taken  place  after  our  Lord  set  out 
on  that  journey  which  was  to  terminate  at  Jerusalem  in  his 
death  and  resurrection.  The  last  point,  where  we  find  the  three 
synoptics  reporting  common  matter,  is  our  Lord's  prophecy  of 
his  approaching  death.  Mark  and  Luke  keep  company,  as  far 
as  our  Lord's  answer  to  John,  respecting  the  forbidding  of 
one  who  had  cast  out  devils  in  his  name.  Immediately  after  the 
parable  of  the  king  who  took  account  of  his  servants,  Matthew 
says,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  words, 
he  departed  from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the  regions  of  Judca 
beyond  Jordan."  .After  this  occurs  the  question  of  the  Pharisees 
about  divorce,  where  the  synoptics  resume  the  common  narrative. 
Immediately  after  recording  a  discourse  at  Capernaum,  Mark 
says,  "  And  rising  up  from  thence,  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Judea  beyond  Jordan."  Immediately  after  this  he  places  the 
question  of  the  Pharisees.  Between  these  events,  therefore, 
must  have  occurred  a  mass  of  incidents  which  occupy  not  less 
than  a  third  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  account  given  by  Luke  forms  a  continuous  whole,  ^d 
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contains  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Now 
the  harmonists  place  the  words  of  Matthew,  "  when  Jesus  had 
finished  these  words  he  departed  from  Galilee/'  after  the  long 
series  of  events  mentioned  by  Luke.  No  doubt  that  our  Lord's 
final  departure  from  Galilee  took  place  after  some  of  the  events 
mentioned  by  Luke.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  expression  of 
Matthew^  *^when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings/'  can  have  no 
reference  to  events  recorded  by  Luke,  but  to  those  recorded  by 
Matthew  alone.  And  the  "  rising  up  from  thence "  of  Mark, 
cannot  possibly  refer  to  any  place  mentioned  by  Luke,  but  to 
that  mentioned  by  himself,  although  the  actual  time  when  our 
Lord  entered  Judea  was  after  an  event  mentioned  by  Luke.  It 
is  literally  true  that  our  Lord  entered  Judea  after  the  last  event 
noticed  by  Matthew  and  Mark  respectively,  but  the  interval  was 
considerable,  and  the  events  mentioned  by  Luke*occurred  in  the 
meantime.  It  is  also  no  less  true  that  our  Lord  set  out  on  a 
journey  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  leaving  Galilee  for 
Judea,  and  making  his  present  tour  his  last,  after  the  events 
mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  although  all  these 
things  are  so,  no  one  could  conjecture  from  the  expressions  used 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  a  whole  series  of  events  occurred 
before  our  Lord's  departure,  second  in  importance  to  nothing 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Matthew's  narrative  forces  on  us  the 
supposition  that,  immediately  after  the  event  mentioned  by  him, 
Jesus  set  out  on  that  journey  into  Judea  which  terminated  in 
his  crucifixion.  No  less  do  we  infer  from  the  expressions  used 
by  Mark,  that  our  Lord  started  from  Capernaum  direct  for 
Judea,  without  any  intervening  tour  in  Galilee.  Luke's  narra- 
tive, however,  makes  it  certain  that  our  Lord  traversed  Galilee 
on  a  preaching  tour  for  the  last  time,  during  which  most  of  the 
events  recorded  in  these  nine  chapters  took  place,  before  he 
entered  Judea  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Now  is  it  conceivable,  if  any  compendium  of  the  sayings  and 
actions  of  our  Lord  containing  an  account  of  these  events  existed, 
which  was  known  to  Matthew  or  Mark;  or  if  even  they  had 
fallen  in  with  extensive  memoranda  containing  accounts  of  this 
preaching  tour  of  our  Lord,  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  eight  chapters  of  Luke,  that  Matthew  could 
have  written  the  words,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  had 
finished  these  sayings,  he  departed  from  Galilee,  and  came  into 
the  regions  of  Judea,"  and  then  proceed  to  narrate  a  series  of 
events  which  unquestionably  form  a  portion  of  those  which 
occurred  on  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  or  that  Mark 
would  write  in  a  similar  manner,  and  not  give  the  smallest  notice 
of  the  existence  of  a  series  of  events  and  discourses,  second  in 
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importance  to  nothing  in  the  Gospels^  which  took  place  in  the 
interval.     We  must  draw  the  conclusion^  therefore^  whatever 
written  document  or  memoranda  were  used  by  these  two  evange- 
lists^ that  it  contained  no  account  either  of  the  facts  or  the 
discourses  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel.     We  also  infer  that  for 
these  facts  and  discourses  Luke  had  a  separate  authority,  either 
a  document  giving  a  general  account  of  this  last  preaching  tour, 
or  else  that  he  compiled  the  account  himself  out  of  a  number  of 
separate  memoranda — such  memoranda  as  are  mentioned  by 
him — and  that  he  veri6ed  it  by  submitting  it  after  its  composi- 
tion to  the  revision  of  an  apostle,  or  eye-witness.     If  therefore 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle,  the  probability  is 
that  he  did  not  join  our  Lord  until  after  his  entrance  into  Judea, 
and,  having  no  sufficient  materials  before  him  to  enable  him  to 
compose  an  account  of  this  tour,  he  has  expressed  himself  as  be 
has ;  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  him  having  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the  pass- 
over.     Mark,  likewise,  must  have  used  a  document  in  which  the 
events  of  this  journey  were  omitted.     Now  the  discourses  and 
parables  uttered  by  our  Lord  during  this  journey,  and  reported 
by  Luke,  are  of  the  highest  importance.     Nothing  therefore  is 
more  unlikely  than  that  they  should  not  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  if  the  apostles  committed  any- 
thing to  writing,  that  they  should  not  have  been  set  forth  by  an 
apostolic  man.     As  therefore  it  formed  no  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments used  by  the  authors  of  Matthew's  and  Mark's  Gospelsj 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  a  distinct  series. 
Whether  the  materials  used  by  Luke  consisted  of  one  continuons 
document,  or  of  several  detached  memoranda,  we  possess  no 
data  to  enable  us  to  determine.     Luke's  own  account  makes  it 
evident  that  he  had  access  to  a  considerable  body  of  written 
materials.     From  this   remarkable  omission   of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  it  seems  an  inevitable  inference  that  the  sources  out  of 
which  their  Gospels  were  composed  were  distinct  from' those 
used  by  Luke,  and  if  certainty  can  be  obtained  in.  matters  of 
this  description,  that  the  authors  of  these  Gospels  had  never 
perused  that  of  Luke. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  parallel  narrative  of  oar 
Lord's  actions  and  discourses.  Two  of  the  three  evangelists  first 
meet  on  common  ground  in  their  report  of  our  Lord's  discourse 
on  the  question  of  divorce. 

In  discussing  these  parallel  narratives  we  must  assume  that 
the  reader  has  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  at  hand  to  which  he 
can  refer.  It  is  most  desirable  for  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject,  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  the  difiPerent  discourses 
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printed  in  parallel  columns^  without  which  all  description  will 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  variations  \  but 
were  we  to  do  this  in  these  pages  it  would  exceed  all  reasonable 
limits.  We  shall  assume  therefore  that  the  reader  has  access 
to  such  a  harmony  as  GreswelFs^  and  use  it  as  the  standard  of 
comparison. 

According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  the  Pharisees  asked  our 
Lord,  "Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?''  Matthew 
adds,  "  for  every  cause."  Mark  reports  the  question  as  a  general 
one  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  divorce.  Matthew  makes  the  ques- 
tion more  specific.  Our  Lord  answers  (Mark),  "What  did 
Moses  command?''  The  Pharisees  reply,  "Moses  permitted  to 
write  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  send  her  away/'  Jesus 
replies,  "For  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  he  wrote  you  this 
precept;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female."  But  according  to  Matthew  our  Lord's 
reply  was,  "  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  who  made  them  at  the 
beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ?"  Then  follow  in  both 
evangelists  the  citation,  and  our  Lord's  commentary  on  it,  word 
for  word  the  same.  But  according  to  Matthew,  the  Pharisees 
put  a  fresh  question  to  our  Lord,  "  Why  Moses  commanded  to 
give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  send  her  away  ?"  To  this 
our  Lord  replies,  that  "  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  he  per- 
mitted you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so."  Our  Lord  then  gives  a  distinct  precept  against 
the  lawfulness  of  divorce.  Mark  represents  a  precept  expressed 
in  nearly  similar  words  as  given  in  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
posed by  the  disciples  after  they  were  in  the  house.  Matthew 
does  not  repeat  this  precept,  but  represents  our  Lord  as  answer- 
ing another  difficulty  proposed  to  him  by  the  disciples,  growing 
out  of  the  same  subject.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  from  the 
variations  in  the  two  evangelists,  if  one  has  given  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  our  Lord  as  near  as  they  could  be  expressed  in  Greek, 
that  the  other  must  have  given  the  substance  only  of  a  portion 
of  this  conversation.  The  variation  between  them,  while  it 
leaves  the  sense  wholly  unaffected,  is  considerable.  In  Greswell 
the  words  of  the  conversation  in  Matthew  occupy  forty-three  lines, 
in  Mark  twenty-nine.  Of  these  only  eleven  are  alike  verbatim, 
seven  of  which  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
earlier  portion  of  the  discourse  is  full  in  Mark,  the  short  expres- 
sions used  by  Matthew  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  epitome. 
Then  Matthew  reports  a  question  of  the  Pharisees  and  answer 
of  our  Lord,  which  are  omitted  by  Mark.  Mark,  a  question  of 
the  disciples  and  answer  of  our  Lord  omitted  by  Matthew,  but 
of  substantially  the  same  import  as  the  answer  in  Matthew 
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made  to  the  Pharisees.  To  this  Matthew  adds  thirteen  additional 
lines  wholly  omitted  by  Mark,  on  a  subject  not  having  a  general 
but  a  special  interest,  which  Mark  may  have  considered  to  have 
little  bearing  on  the  persons  for  whom  he  wrote  his  Gospel^  and 
therefore  he  omitted  it. 

Now,  are  the  phenonema  of  this  discourse  such  as  to  imply 
that  the  Evangelists  used  a  common  document,  or  that  the  two 
versions  of  the  discourse  have  grown  out  of  two  accounts  given 
by  two  distinct  hearers  of  it?     First,  we  observe  that  the  cir- 
cumstances vary  considerably  in  the  two  accounts.     According 
to  Matthew,  the  reference  to  the  original  act  of  creation  was 
a  question  proposed  as  an  answer  to  the  original  encfuiry  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  precept  against  divorce  originated  out  of 
another  question  proposed   by  them.     This   is   represented  in 
Mark  as  originating  out  of  a  question  privately  asked  by  the 
disciples.     Though  Matthew  takes  no  notice  of  this,  he  is  aware 
that  a  question  was  asked  by  the  disciples,  for  he  puts  one  into 
their  mouth  of  a  diflferent  import.     Now  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  if  our  Lord  gave  a  decision  against  divorce,  in  answer  to  a 
question  proposed  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees,  and  also  one  in 
answer  to  another  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  and  both 
answers  were  to  the  same  effect,  if  Matthew  reported  the  first, 
he  would  have  thought  it  needless  to  mention  the  second,  and  if 
Mark  reported  the  second,  he  would  have  thought  it  needless  to 
report  the  first,  and  that  the  same  thing  would  occur  to  two 
different  persons  narrating  the  conversation.     Mark,  too,  or  any 
other  person,  might  easily  have  omitted  the  concluding  para- 
graph in  Matthew,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  only  a  local 
importance.     But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  if  Mat- 
thew had  before  him  the  opening  portion  of  the  conversation 
as  it  stands  in  Mark,  or  if  Mark  had  the  conversation  as  it 
stands  in  Matthew,  that  either  would  of  set  purpose  have  altered 
it  into  the  form  in  which  we  read  it  in  the  other.     The  altera- 
tion would  effect  nothing  in  the  meaning,  and  although  Mat- 
thew's has  the  appearance  of  an  abridgment  of  the  expressions 
in  Mark,  the  saving  of  space  is  so  little  as  not  to  have  made  it 
worth  the   alteration.      As   the  versions   of   this    conversation 
stand,  they  point  to  an  independent  origin.     Either  they  were 
derived  from  two  separate  accounts  of  two  apostolic  men,  one 
of  whom  gave  the  substance  as  in  Matthew,  and  the  other,  the 
words  as  in  Mark,  or  else  they  were  derived  from  two  distinct 
memoranda,  made  on  similar  principles,  the  concluding  portions 
of  the   conversation   having  been  introduced  by  the  one  and 
omitted  by  the  other,  on  the  principles  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  likely  to  influence  two  independent  minds.     In  each  case. 
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when  either  Evangelist  incorporated  them  into  his  Gospel^  all 
that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  would  be,  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  report  adopted  by  him  contained  the  substance  of 
the  truths  taught  by  our  Lord. 

Immediately  following  this  conversation  with  the  Pharisees 
Matthew  atid  Mark  place  the  act  of  bringing  the  children  to 
Christ.  This  event  is  also  narrated  by  Luke.  The  narrative 
portion  of  the  account  is  distinguished  by  the  same  differences 
which  we  have  so  often  noticed  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Mark 
and  Luke  only  state  the  fact  that  the  children  were  brought  to 
Christ  in  order  that  he  might  touch  them.  Matthew  is  more 
definite  here  than  he  usually  is ;  het  says,  *'  that  he  might  lay  his 
hands  on  them  and  pray.^^  All  three,  then,  notice  that  the  dis- 
ciples rebuked  them.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  words  are  nearly 
the  same.  Those  of  Matthew  contain  a  slight  variation.  The 
identity  of  words  could  hardly  have  arisen,  unless  these  common 
forms  of  expression  had  become  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  writers,  but  the  variations  prove  that  direct  copying  was 
out  of  the  question.  After  the  disciples  had  rebuked  those  who 
brought  them,  Matthew  simply  says  "Jesus  said,^'  but  Mark 
in  his  usual  manner  employs  a  word  which  gives  us  a  hint  of 
our  Lord's  personal  appearance  ('^avoKTrjae),  he  was  indignant. 
While  Luke  uses  no  such  descriptive  word  to  denote  the  act  of 
our  Lord,  he  notices  another  additional  fact,  "He  called  the 
children.''  Matthew  tells  us  that  our  Lord  laid  His  hands  on 
them,  but  Mark  adds  to  this  fact,  that  He  actually  took  them 
up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  Of  these  last  facts  Luke 
omits  all  mention.  In  narrating  these  facts  we  observe  that 
each  writer  steadily  preserves  the  same  characteristics  which  we 
have  so  often  noticed. 

But  with  respect  to  the  words  uttered  by  our  Lord  Matthew's 
account  is  the  briefest.  "  Suffer,"  says  he,  "  the  children,  and 
hinder  them  not  to  come  to  Me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  To  this  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  He  added,  "  Who- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  phild,  he 
shall  not  enter  into  it." 

The  words  reported  by  Mark  and  Luke  to  have  been  uttered 
are  the  same,  without  the  smallest  variation.  They  prove  that 
they  must  have  been  derived  either  from  a  common  document, 
or  from  the  same  informant.  The  shorter  report  in  Matthew  is 
likewise  precisely  the  same  with  the  corresponding  words  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  except  that  a  single  line  is  transposed,  which 
may  be  the  work  of  a  copyist.  The  sameness  of  the  words  used 
by  the  Evangelists  indicate,  not  only  that  they  must  have  derived 
.them  from  the  same  source,  but  also,  either  that  our  Lord  must 
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faave  uttered  them  in  Greek,  or  that  they  used  the  same  transla- 
tion of  His  words.  But  why  is  the  concluding  sentence  omitted 
by  Matthew  ?  This  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition^  than  that  they  were  omitted  in  the  account  which 
the  author  of  his  Gospel  followed*  In  that  case,  the  original 
account  of  the  discourses  must  have  omitted  thein,  and  the 
addition  in  Mark  and  Luke  must  have  been  copied  down  from 
the  lips  of  some  apostolic  man. 

All  three  Evangelists  place  in  direct  connection  with  this 
narrative  the  history  of  the  young  ruler.  This  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  and  requires  careful  consideration. 

The  events  as  recorded  in  it  present  the  same  characteristic 
differences  which  we  have  noticed  as  invariably  distinguishing 
the  Gospels.     Matthew  simply  states  the  fact  that  one  came  to 
our  Lord.     Mark  supplies  us  with  the  information,  that  this 
visit  took  place  "  when  our  Lord  had  gone  out  into  the  road.'* 
He  describes  the  young  man  as  coming  running  and  bending 
his  knee.     Luke  omits  this  description^  but  his  enquiries  had 
led  him  to  ascertain  the  young  man's  rank :  he  was  a  ruler. 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  again  equally  silent,  but  Mark  tells  us 
after  one  of  his  answers,  "  Jesus  looked  on  him  and  loved  him.'' 
Although  the  notice  of  this  is  entirely  omitted  in  Matthew's 
narrative,  Matthew  has  put  into  his  mouth  a  very  touching 
remark,  which  may  well  have  suggested  the  look  and  feeling  of 
our  Lord.     After  the  young  man  had  affirmed  that  he  had  kept 
all  the  commandments,  according  to  Matthew,  he  added,  "What 
lack  I  yet  ?''     Matthew  and  Luke  describe  him  as  going  away 
grieved,  but  Mark  adds  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  his 
countenance,  he  went  away  {aTuyvdaa^)   "with   a   contracted 
lowering  visage."     Mark  then  adds  another  graphic  description 
of  our  Lord's  person,   "  He   looked  round   on    his  disciples." 
After  the  remarkable  utterance  of  our  Lord,  he  tells  us  that  the 
disciples  were  "  astouuded"  (idafjifiovvTo)  at  what  he  said.    After 
the  next  utterance  he  says,  that  they  were  excessively  stricken 
with  amp^zement.     Here  Matthew  uses  the  same  words  as  Mark, 
which  is  represented  in  Luke  by  the  words,  "  They  having  heard 
said."     In  this  description  the  three  Evangelists  preserve  fully 
their  respective  characters.     The  only  place  where  Matthew  is 
descriptive,  is  where  the  words  uttered  by  our  Lord  almost  com- 
pelled him  to  notice  the  astonishment  of  the  disciples.     Bat 
Mark  almost  gives  us  a  portrait  of  the  appearance  of  the  young 
man,  our  Lord,  and  the  apostles.     The  descriptive  power  here 
manifested  distinctly  bears  out  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  in 
some  way  or  other  closely  connected  with  Mark,  and  indicates 
that  the  facts  were  derived  from  his  description.     The  character 
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of  Luke's  account  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  position  which 
he  asserts  that  he  occupied. 

But  we  must  now  examine  the  threefold  report  of  the 
dialogue. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Gospels  where  a  careful 
examination  of  the  threefold  account  throws  an  equal  amount 
of  light  as  the  one  which  we  are  now  considering.  As  Mark's 
gives  us  the  most  complete  picture  of  our  Lord  and  the  young 
ruler,  during  the  interview,  Matthew  gives  us  the  fullest  Account 
of  the  dialogue.  Following  Greswell's  arrangement,  the  dia- 
logue in  Matthew  occupies  sixty-two,  in  Mark  sixty,  and  in 
Luke  forty-five  lines.  Of  these  Matthew  and  Mark  contain 
thirty-seven  lines,  and  Mark  and  Luke  forty  lines,  which  are  the 
same  word  for  word,  or  with  the  substitution  of  one  word  of 
a  similar  import  for  another.  All  three  put  the  question  as 
being  "  Good  Master.''  Mark  and  Luke  say,  "  What  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  inherit  {K\r)povofii^a(o)  eternal  life."  Matthew  adds, 
"  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  (e^o))  eternal  life." 
The  addition  by  Matthew  of  the  word  good  throws  great  light 
on  the  young  man's  question  and  the  ideas  entertained  by  him. 
While  " I  have"  is  substituted  for  ^'inherit/'  the  same  gram- 
matical construction  is  retained.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  is 
the  same  in  all  three,  word  for  word,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  God."  Matthew  then  adds  the 
important  information  that  our  Lord  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments ;"  and  that  the  young  man 
inquired  "Which?"  (Uotia?).  By  this  we  learn  that  he  desired 
information,  not  as  to  how  many,  but  which  class  of  God's 
commandments  he  was  to  keep.  Mark  and  Luke  represent  our 
Lord  as  saying  in  place  of  this  definite  expression,  "Thou 
knowest  the  commandments." 

According  to  Matthew's  account,  when  the  young  man  asked 
our  Lord  which  class  of  God's  commandments  he  was  to  keep, 
our  Lord  deliberately  quoted  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  commandments,  and  added  the  most  important  positive 
precept  from  Leviticus,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." This  addition  is  most  important ;  as  Mark  and  Luke  simply 
represent  our  Lord  to  have  quoted  four  negative  precepts,  Mark 
having  given  the  eighth  commandment  under  the  double  form 
of  "do  not  steal,"  "do  not  defraud."  In  other  respects  the 
words  are  identical,  with  the  singular  exception  that  while 
Matthew  uses  the  indicative  future  with  ov,  Mark  and  Luke 
employ  the  subjunctive  aorist  with  /jltj.  Here  one  cannot  help 
seeing  that  they  must  have  followed  the  same  account  in  the 
Greek  language.    The  young  man's  reply,  "All  these  things  have 
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I  kept  from  my  youth,"  is  word  for  word  the  same  in  the  three 
evangelists.  To  these,  however,  Matthew  represents  the  young 
man  as  adding  the  very  affecting  words,  "  what  lack  I  yet  ?" 
words.which,  while  omitted  by  Mark,  most  naturally  introduce 
his  personal  notice  respecting  our  Lord,  that  he  looked  on  the 
young  man  and  loved  him.  The  next  insertion  and  omission  is 
most  remarkable.  Mark  and  Luke  take  no  notice  of  the  young 
roau^s  question,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?  but  they  record  an  answer 
01  our  Lord  which  is  omitted  by  Matthew,  which  positively 
presupposes  that  the  question  as  recorded  by  Matthew  had  been 
previously  put.  Mark,  "  One  thing  is  lacking  {varepel,  the  very 
word  of  Matthew's  question)  to  thee."  Luke,  "  Still  one  thing 
is  wanting  i^eiirei)  to  thee.  In  place  of  these  Matthew  intro- 
duces the  words,  "  if  thou  wilt  be  perfect,'^  words  very  likely  to 
have  been  added  by  our  Lord;  and  bis  omission  is  readily 
accounted  for,  as  the  insertion  of  them,  after  having  recorded 
the  question  of  the  young  man,  seemed  needless.  In  Matthew 
and  Mark  the  four  next  lines  of  our  Lord's  answer  are  identi- 
cally alike,  Mark  giving  an  additional  precept,  "  Take  up  the 
cross."     In  Luke  they  are  the  same  with  three  words  varied. 

Matthew  then  describes  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  Verily  I  say 
to  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall  with  diflSculty  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  same  identical  words 
represent  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  With  what  diflSculty  shall  those 
who  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  then 
having  mentioned^  the  extreme  astonishment  of  the  disciples, 
notices  that  our  Lord  reuttered  the  same  words  with  an  addi- 
tional explanation,  that  he  meant  by  "  those  who  have  riches,*' 
"those  who  trusted  in  them."  Then  all  three  evangelists  record 
the  saying,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
in  the  same  identical  words,  with  the  single  exception  that  Mark 
and  Luke  use  the  word,  "SteX^etv,"  "to  pass  through,"  and 
Matthew,  "  ela-ekdeXv/'  "  to  enter."  The  reply  of  the  disciples, 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?"  is  the  same  in  all  three.  Matthew 
and  Mark  record  our  Lord's  reply  in  nearly  the  same  language  : 
Matthew,  "  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things 
are  possible."  Mark,  "With  men  impossible,  but  not  with 
God ;  for  all  things  are  possible  with  God."  Luke  has  evidently 
recorded  the  substance  only,  "The  things  impossible  with  men 
are  possible  with  God." 

All  three  evangelists  then  report  Peter  to  have  uttered  the 
words,  "Behold  we  have  left  all  things,  and  have  followed  thee." 
Matthew  gives  us  the  important  addition,  "  what  shall  we  have 
therefore  ?"  an  addition  which  definitely  assigns  Peter's  purpose 
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in  making  the  observation.  The  first  portion  of  our  Lord's 
reply  is  alone  recorded  by  Matthew,  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 
After  this  saying  which  is  omitted  by  Mark  and  Luke,  the  words 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  become  the  same,  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion in  Matthew  of  "every  one  who  has  left,''  and  in  Mark, 
'^  there  is  no  one  who  has  left,"  "houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands."  Matthew, 
"for  my  sake  shall  receive  one  hundredfold."  Mark,  "for  me 
and  the  gospel,  who  shall  not  receive  one  hundredfold."  To  this 
]N^ark  adds  the  important  words,  "Now  in  this  present  time," 
and  represents  our  Lord  as  again  enumerating  the  things  pro- 
mised, "  houses,  brothers,  sisters,  mothers,  children,  lands,"  and 
adds  the  important  words  as  giving  an  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing, "  with  persecutions,"  which  closely  define  our  Lord's 
meaning.  Matthew  adds,  "and  shall  inherit  eternal  life." 
Mark  and  Luke  in  exactly  the  same  words,  "  and  in  the  age  to 
come,  eternal  life."  To  this  Matthew  and  Mark  state  that  our 
liord  added,  "but  many  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first," 
both  the  words  and  their  order  being  precisely  the  same.  This 
is  omitted  by  Luke.  To  this  Matthew  adds,  as  directly  growing 
out  of  the  circumstances  and  conversation  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  parable  of  the  householder  calling  labourers  into 
his  vineyard.  This  parable  is  omitted  by  both  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  it  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  state  of  feeling  which  had 
just  been  manifested  by  the  apostles. 

Such  then  are  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  three  evange- 
lists in  their  accounts  of  this  dialogue.  After  thus  examining 
them,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  inference  that  neither 
evangelist  could  have  read  the  account  of  the  other.  If  the 
author  of  Matthew's  Gospel  had  seen  Mark's  picturesque  account 
of  the  personal  acts  of  our  Lord  or  the  young  ruler,  which  so 
fully  illustrate  his  own  accurate  account  of  the  conversation,  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  deliberately  struck 
it  out  of  his  narrative.  If  Mark  had  read  the  nicer  details  of 
the  dialogue  as  we  see  them  in  Matthew,  and  which  throw  so 
much  light  on  his  own  description,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
he  should  have  deliberately  passed  them  over  in  silence.  The 
same  observations  are  in  a  less  degree  applicable  to  Luke. 

Nor  less  certain  is  it,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  same 
words,  that  the  Evangelists  must  have  had  some  common  source 
of  information,  out  of  which  they  respectively  composed  this 
dialogue.     If  they  composed  it  from  bare  memory  it  would  hava 
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been  impossible  for  different  persons  to  have  reproduced^  not 
only  the  same  words^  but  the  same  grammatical  constructions, 
even  where  the  words  slightly  vary.  Here  the  question  whether 
Aramaic  or  Greek  was  the  language  used  by  our  Lord,  becomes 
one  of  considerable  importance.  If  our  Lord  spoke  in  Greek, 
and  the  apostles  had  supernatural  assistance  aQbrded  them  to 
recall  to  their  memories  either  the  words  or  the  substance  of  our 
Lord's  utterances,  then  even  if  they  gave  independent  accounts 
of  our  Lord's  discourses,  they  would  reproduce  a  large  number 
of  the  Greek  expressions  used  by  our  Lord,  and  this  would  so 
far  account  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  same  words  in  the  three- 
fold account.  But  if  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the  apostles 
would  recollect  his  discourses  in  that  language,  and  as  the  pro- 
mised influence  of  the  Spirit  was  to  aid  their  defective  recollection, 
the  discourses  would  be  reproduced  in  Aramaic.  In  this  case 
our  Greek  must  be  a  translation,  and  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  several  translators  can  translate  any  succession  of  passages 
into  identically  the  same  words  and  phrases,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  not  only  must  versions  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  have  existed  in  Aramaic,  but  that  there  must 
have  been  a  translation  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  them  into 
Greek,  from  which  translation  the  identities  of  expression  in 
our  present  Gospels  must  have  been  derived.  These  identities 
of  express! ou  must  from  frequent  study  have  become  deeply 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
preaching  in  Greek,  narrated  the  various  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  these  memoranda  must  have  been  compiled,  out  of  which 
many  of  the  differences  of  expression  in  the  Gospels  have  grown. 
But  we  must  examine  what  are  the  inferences  deducible 
from  the  present  discourse.  The  first  words  of  the  dialogue,  as 
reported  by  the  three  Evangelists,  lead  to  the  inference  that  they 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  spoken  by 
himself  in  Greek,  or  from  a  translation  of  them  into  Aramaic 
executed  by  a  single  mind.  If  such  existed,  the  inquiry  at 
once  arises.  Why  did  Mark  and  Luke  omit  the  word  good  thing 
in  the  question  of  the  young  ruler,  which  we  read  in  Matthew, 
and  which  affords  such  help  to  explaining  the  sense?  The 
natural  answer  is,  that  it  must  have  been  wanting  in  the  account 
which  they  followed,  as  well  as  the  following  words,  *^  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments,"  and  the  young  man's 
enquiry,  ''Which?"  For  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that,  if  Mark  and  Luke  had  these  words  before  them  in  a 
written  document,  they  would  have  purposely  omitted  them 
when  they  arc  so  important  in  assigning  to  what  they  have 
recorded  a  definite  sense.     Mark  and  Luke  therefore  must  have 
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naed  a  memorandnm  in  which  these  words  were  omitted.  The 
sameness  of  the  document  used  by  Mark  and  Luke  is  further 
proved  by  their  absolute  verbal  agreement  in  the  words  of  the  more 
general  expression^  which  they  have  substituted  for  these,  "  thou 
knowest  the  commandments/^  and  in  the  still  more  singular  fact^ 
that  while  Matthew  uses  the  future  with  ov,  Mark  and  Luke  use 
the  aorist  with  /l6^  in  quoting  the  commandments.  With  this 
exception  a  verbal  agreement  is  perfect  in  all  three  evangelists. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  had  the  account  followed 
by  Mark  and  Luke  contained,  "  Thou  shalt  love/*  etc.,  which  we 
read  in  Matthew,  they  would  have  omitted  words  which  every 
one  feels  to  be  so  suitable  for  rendering  definite  our  Lord's 
teaching.  Mark  and  Luke,  who  throughout  closely  resemble 
one  another,  must  have  used  memoranda  in  which  these  words 
were  wanting,  as  well  as  the  most  important  addition  in  the 
young  ruler's  reply,  "What  lack  I  yet?''  These  memoranda 
also  must  have  contained  an  explanation  of  the  eighth  com« 
mandment  in  the  words,  "  Do  not  steal,"  "do  not  defraud,"  the 
latter  of  which  was  omitted  by  Luke  as  a  repetition.  They  must 
also  have  contained  a  reference  to  the  young  man's  question, 
^^  What  lack  I  yet  ?"  in  the  words,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest  /'  for 
if  the  words,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?"  had  been  in  the  memorandum 
followed  by  them,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  deliberately  omitted  by  them,  when  they  report  our  Lord's 
answer  to  have  been,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest,"  which  in  Mat- 
thew's account  is  represented  by  the  comprehensive  expression,  "If 
thou  wilt  be  perfect."  The  following  five  lines  in  the  three  Evan- 
gelists denote  a  sameness  of  origin,  the  variations  in  Luke  being 
three  words  only.  To  these  Mark  must  have  added  as  an  additional 
observation,  which  he  had.  heard  narrated  by  some  apostolic  man, 
*'  Having  taken  up  the  cross,"  an  expression  which  is  not  intro- 
duced into  the  middle,  but  added  on  to  the  end  of  his  account. 

The  following  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source.  Here  again  we  observe  that 
while  there  are  inconsiderable  verbal  variations  in  Matthew,  the 
words  in  Mark  and  Luke  are  identically  alike.  From  these  verbal 
agreements  between  Mark  and  Luke,  their  use  of  the  same  written 
document  seems  a  necessary  inference.  Here  the  insertion  of 
the  additional  fact  respecting  the  astonishment  of  the  disciples 
and  our  Lord's  explanation,  imply  that  Mark  has  introduced 
into  the  narrative  information  derived  from  an  apostolic  man,  of 
which  the  memorandum  followed  by  him  and  Luke  was  deficient. 
The  identity  of  expression  in  the  aphorism  about  the  camel, 
and  the  disciples'  remark  on  it,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion : 
«o  does  our  Lord's  observation  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
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Mark.  The  variation  of  the  words  in  Luke  imply  that  he  more 
briefly  expressed  the  identically  same  idea  from  memory  in  a 
general  form.  The  differences  and  identities  in  expression  in 
the  concluding  observations  of  our  Lord  ajre  a  proof  that,  while 
documents  must  have  existed  containing  the  same  words,  Mark 
and  Luke  must  have  followed  a  less  perfect  memorandum, 
although,  perhaps^  even  if  the  passage  containing  the  promise 
made  to  the  apostles  of  sitting  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  was  included  in  it,  it  may  have  been 
omitted  by  them  as  little  applicable  to  Gentile-Christians;  or 
Matthew  feeling  a  particular  interest  in  what  was  Jewish,  might 
have  inserted  it  from  his  own  recollection.  Still  the  account 
followed  by  Mark  bears  evidence  of  having  been  a  memorandum 
derived  from  an  apostolic  man,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile 
hearers,  inserted  our  Lord's  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
he  said  that  his  followers  should  receive  manifold  more  in  this 
present  life.  It  was  to  be  accompanied  with  persecutions. 
Luke's  report  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  tlie  same  document 
from  memory.  He  has  in  fact  abridged  it,  it  being  precisely 
the  same  in  sense  with  the  omission  of  the  words,  '^  with 
persecutions,^^  and  the  omission  of  the  last  aphoristic  sentence, 
*'  Many  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first.''  The  phenomena 
of  Mark  and  Luke  render  it  all  but  an  absolute  certainty  that 
the  same  document  was  used  by  them. 

As  the  account  in  Matthew  is  evidently  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  was  either 
set  forth  in  writing,  or  copied  down  from  the  dictation  of  an 
apostolic  man  in  the  Greek  language.  While  those  in  Mark 
and  Luke  are  less  exact,  they  preserve  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  our  Lord.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  they 
must  be  derived  from  a  memorandum  of  apostolic  preaching, 
which  the  author  of  it  committed  to  writing  very  shortly  after 
he  had  heard  it,  but  after  some  of  the  words  and  expressions 
had  become  less  distinct  in  his  memory.  The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, may  admit  of  another  explanation.  The  more  general 
account  of  Mark  and  Luke  may  have  been  the  one  first  set  forth, 
and  an  apostolic  man  may  have  added  to  it  the  definite  parti- 
culars of  Matthew.  Still,  however,  this  is  the  less  probable  sup- 
position, as  if  the  original  account  did  contain  the  expression, 
*'  One  thing  thou  lackest,"  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  person 
who  introduced  the  question  of  the  young  man,  '  What  lack  I 
yet  ?'^  would  have  deliberately  struck  it  out,  although  if  we  view 
the  account  in  Matthew  as  an  original  composition,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  author  considered  them  sufficiently  embodied  in  the 
words,  "if  thou  wilt  be  perfect." 
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Mark  and  Luke  omit  the  parable  of  the  householder ;  but 
all  three  evangelists  narrate  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  his  own 
sufferings. 

As  to  the  facts^  the  evangelists  present  the  same  phenomena 
which  we  have  so  often  noticed^  Mark  giving  details  which  are 
omitted  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Matthew  has,  "  And  going  up 
to  Jerusalem,  he  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  on  the  road ;'' 
Mark  has,  "And  they  were  on  the  road  going  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
Jesus  was  advancing  before  them :  and  they  were  in  a  state  of 
astonishment ;  and  following  him  they  were  afraid.  And  again 
taking  the  twelve,  he  began  to  tell  them  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen to  him.''  In  Matthew  and  Mark  the  opening  passage  of  the 
prophecy  is  word  for  word  the  same,  "Behold  we  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  chief  priests, 
and  to  the  Scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  deaths  and 
they  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles.  Here  occurs  a  slight 
variation :  Matthew,  "to  mock,  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  him." 
But  Mark ;  "  They  shall  mock  him  and  scourge  him,  and  shall 
kill  him,"  and,  he  adds,  "  they  shall  spit  on  him."  Both,  "  on 
the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again."  Luke's,  however,  is  put  into 
a  slightly  different  form,  "He  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  shall  be  mocked  and  insulted  and  spit  upon,  and  scourging 
him  they  shall  kill  him,  and  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again." 
Luke  here  informs  us  of  a  distinct  circumstance  omitted  by  the 
other  two, — that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  any  of  these 
things ;  "  the  saying  was  hid  from  them,  and  they  did  not  know 
the  things  which  were  spoken."  He  also  adds  a  short  sentence 
to  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  "All  things  which  are  written 
by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished." 

Now,  as  this  prophecy  minutely  details  a  number  of  distinct 
facts  which  were  to  happen  to  our  Lord,  and  came  to  pass  in 
minute  detail  in  his  subsequent  passion,  and  which  were  con- 
stantly presenfr  to  the  minds  of  the  converts,  it  becomes  com- 
paratively easy  to  account  for  the  substantial  preservation  of  his 
words  in  all  three  accounts;  Every  person  who  had  once  heard 
the  prophecy  detailed,  would  at  once  remember  the  words  of  it 
from  the  subsequent  facts.  Our  Lord  had  been  delivered  by 
the  Sanhedrim  to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  had  been  insulted, 
mocked,  spit  on,  and  crucified,  and  had  risen  again  on  the  third 
day.  Supposing  the  account  in  our  Gospels  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  memoranda,  they  would  naturally  be  in  the  form 
we  read  them,  with  the  same  verbal  expressions  only  slightly 
varied.  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Lord 
and  the  young  man,  the  phenomena  indicated  that  Mark  and 
Luke  had  used  the  same  written  document,  so  this  also  implies 
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it.  Mark  and  Luke  agree  together  in  representing  that  our 
Lord  prophesied  that  he  should  be  "spit  upon/'  which  is  omitted 
by  Matthew ;  and  they  are  also  in  agreement  in  using  the  general 
word,  "  They  shall  kill  him,''  while  Matthew  uses  the  specific 
word,  "They  shall  crucify  him."  This  circumstance  seems  to 
prove  that  Mark  and  Luke  must  have  used  a  common  document, 
although  they  might  not  necessarily  have  actually  referred  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  it ;  which  supposition  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  variation  which  exists  between  them  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  most  remarkable  variation  is,  the 
substitution  in  Mark  for  the  specific  term  used  by  Matthew, 
" crucify  him,"  of  the  more  general  term,  "shall  kill  him."  It 
is  not  likely  that  our  Lord  used  both,  but  the  change  of  words 
would  easily  be  made  in  the  course  of  oral  delivery. 

Matthew  and  Mark  both  report  the  dialogue  between  Salom^ 
her  sons,  and  our  Lord.  It  is  omitted  by  Luke.  The  two  versions 
of  this  dialogue  present  us  with  a  most  remarkable  degree  of 
identity  of  expression.  Taking  Greswell  as  our  guide,  the  ac- 
count in  Matthew  is  printed  in  fifty-five  lines,  that  in  Mark  con- 
sists of  the  same  number.  Of  these  the  actual  dialogue  in 
Matthew  occupies  forty,  and  in  Mark  forty-two.  Of  these,  thirty- 
seven  are  coincident  in  words,  or  with  one  or  two  most  incon- 
siderable variations.  Were  it  not  that  a  few  variations  have 
arisen  from  the  diflFerent  views  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
two  evangelists,  whether  Salome  or  her  sons  were  the  speakers, 
the  whole  dialogue  would  be  nearly  the  same — word  for  word. 
The  fact  that  two  writers  should  report  a  dialogue  of  such  a 
length  verbatim,  amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  thej  used  a 
common  source  of  information,  and  that  it  must  have  existed  in 
the  Greek  language.  It  is  here  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
narrative  of  Mark  does  not  present  a  single  graphic  feature  be- 
yond that  of  Matthew.  There  is  no  description  of  our  Lord,  or 
Salome  and  her  sons,  or  of  the  disciples.  The  only  descriptive 
word  is  in  Matthew,  where  he  says  that  Salome  came  worshipping 
him.  The  feelings  of  the  eleven  are  described  by  both  evangelists 
by  the  same  word,  "  were  indignant,"  ^^yavuKTVO'av,  Now,  in  a 
narrative  thus  remarkable,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  was  not  an  equally  rich  scenery  in  the  expressions  of 
personal  feeling  as  in  many  other  of  the  narratives  recorded  by 
Mark.  The  absence  of  it  on  this  occasion  leads  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  Mark's  usual  informant.  If  so,  it  is 
most  remarkable  that  in  this  particular  case  the  words  used  by 
the  two  evangelists  should  be  so  nearly  coincident.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  variation.  Matthew  represents  Salome  as  the 
speaker.    She  comes  with  her  two  sons.    Mark  does  not  mention 
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Salome,  and  puts  the  request  into  the  mouths  of  James  and  John. 
This  difference  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  accident,  for  the 
opening  portion  of  the  discourse  in  Matthew  is  constructed  on 
the  supposition  that  Salome  spoke ;  and  in  Mark  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  James  and  John  were  the  speakers.  Thus  we  read  in 
Matthew,  "  The  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  with  her  two  sons 
came  to  him,  and,  worshipping  him,  desired  a  certain  thing  of 
him.  But  he  said  to  her.  What  wilt  thou  ?  She  says  to  him. 
Say  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom.'^  But  Mark  writes, 
'^  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  came  to  him  saying,  Mas- 
ter, we  wish  that  you  would  do  for  us  whatever  we  may  ask. 
And  he  said  to  them.  What  do  you  wish  that  I  should  do  for  you  ? 
They  say  to  him,  Grant  to  us,  that  one  of  us  may  sit  on  thy 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  thy  left  in  thy  glory.'*  Both  evan- 
gelists then  continue  without  a  single  variation;  '^You  know 
not  what  you  ask,  (addressed  in  Mark  to  the  two,  and  in  Mat- 
thew to  all  three).  Are  you  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  which  I  shall 
drink  of?  and  to  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  which  I  am  bap- 
tised with  ?  They  say  to  him,  We  are  able.  He  says  to  them, 
The  cup  which  I  am  drinking  of  ye  are  drinking,  and  with  the 
baptism  with  which  I  am  being  baptised  ye  shall  be  baptised. 
But  the  sitting  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to 
give,  except  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared  (Matthew — 
by  my  Father) .  The  ten  having  heard  were  indignant  with  the 
two  brethren.  Jesus  calls  them  and  says.  You  know  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Gentiles  (Mark — those  who  seem  to  rule  over)  ex- 
ercise the  authority  of  lords  over  them,  and  their  great  exercise 
power  over  them ;  but  thus  it  shall  not  be  among  you.  For  who- 
ever wishes  to  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant,  as  (Mark — 
for)  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister, 
Eind  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  these 
irersions  of  his  discourse  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
report  of  them  in  that  language  which  must  have  been  translated 
into  Greek  by  one  and  the  same  translator.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
our  Lord  spoke  in  Greek,  each  version  of  the  discourse  must  have 
been  derived  from  a  written  account  of  it,  or  have  been  dictated 
to  the  writers  by  two  apostolic  men,  who  were  supernaturally 
assisted  in  having  all  but  the  same  ipsissima  verba  recalled  to  their 
memories.  It  is  evident  that  no  two  human  memories  could  have 
preserved  this  discourse  in  their  minds  in  words  so  identically 
alike  for  even  a  short  number  of  years.  Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  no  two  translators  could  have  translated  it  from  Aramaic 
into  Greek,  and  have  preserved  such  an  identity  of  words  and 
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grammar.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  would  have  been  increased 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  words  used  are  not  ordinary  words, 
but  peculiar.  This  dialogue  establishes  to  demonstration  that  on 
this  occasion  Matthew  and  Mark  used  a  document  in  common^  or 
that  Mark  had  the  dialogue  dictated  to  him  by  an  apostolic  man. 

Now  in  the  preceding  discourses  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  Mark  followed  a  diflFerent  source  of  information 
from  that  used  by  Matthew.  Was  this  particular  dialogue  then 
dictated  to  him  by  an  apostolic  man  ?  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
in  the  narrative  connected  with  this  dialogue  we  fail  to  detect  the 
usual  indications  of  the  assistance  of  Peter.  It  is  evidently  one 
of  Mark^s  narratives  which  is  devoid  of  his  usual  graphic  colouring. 
We  infer  therefore  that  he  did  not  derive  it  from  Peter.  If  so, 
it  is  most  improbable  that  the  dialogue  was  derived  from  him, 
and  if  not  from  him,  that  he  had  it  dictated  to  him  by  any  other 
apostle.  The  phenomena  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  same  written  document  as  that  of  Matthew. 

But  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  the  variation  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  as  to  whether  it  was  Salome,  or  Jam^ 
or  Johu^  who  were  the  actual  speakers  on  the  occasion?  Each 
writer  evidently  starts  with  a  different  supposition,  for  the  form 
of  the  commencement  of  the  dialogue  has  been  accommodated 
to  meet  it.  To  the  oft-repeated  observation  that  the  variation 
makes  no  difference  in  the  sense,  and  that  it  is  unimportant 
whether  the  request  was  presented  by  Salome  accompanied  by 
her  two  sons,  or  by  James  and  John  alone,  we  cordially  assent. 
It  does  not  affect  the  historical  credibility  of  the  account.  But 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  amount  of  super- 
natural assistance  accorded  to  their  authors,  the  question  has  an 
important  bearing.  If  we  assume  that  Matthew^s  account  is 
the  correct  one,  as  it  probably  is,  and  that  Salome  was  the 
speaker,  then  it  becomes  no  honest  account  of  the  phenonaena 
presented  by  Mark  to  say,  when  he  represents  James  and  John 
as  preferring  the  request,  and  omits  all  notice  of  the  presence  of 
Salome,  that  Mark  merely  intended  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  event.  Did  Mark  know  that  Salome  was  present,  and  that 
the  request  was  presented  through  her?  If  so,  why  has  a  writer 
so  particular  as  Mark,  in  noticing  small  events,  omitted  all 
notice  of  her  presence,  put  the  request  into  the  mouth  of  James 
and  John,  and  altered  the  dialogue  to  suit  that  supposition  ?  The 
phenomena  presented  generally  by  this  Gospel,  compared  with 
those  in  this  particular  passage,  prove  that  Mark  considered  that 
the  request  was  presented  by  James  and  John,  and  not  by  Salome. 

But  the  sameness  of  the  words  prove  that  both  dialogues 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  written  source  of  infor- 
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mation.  Did  then  Mark  read  the  accouut  as  it  stands  in  Mat- 
thew^ and  deliberately  omit  all  mention  of  Salome's  name? 
No  person  with  Matthew's  account  before  him  would  have 
written  as  Mark  has,  unless  he  had  considered  the  account 
inaccurate.  If  Mark  had  Matthew's  account  before  him,  the 
variation  can  only  be  attributed  to  deliberate  purpose.  But  as 
the  sameness  of  words  and  grammatical  constructions  prove  to 
demonstration  that  a  common  account  must  have  existed,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  Mark  has  followed  the  original  account 
which  was  narrated  by  one  in  whose  view  the  request  itself  was 
the  sole  point  of  importance,  and  that  it  was  copied  down  as 
such  in  one  of  the  original  memoranda,  and  that  the  author  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  having  access  to  such  a  memorandum,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  not  a  strict  representation  of  the  facts, 
altered  them  into  the  form  in  which  we  read  them  in  this 
Gospel.  An  alteration  must  have  been  made  somewhere;  and 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  took  place  from  the  more  imperfect 
into  the  more  perfect  form.  A  slight  transmission  through  oral 
tradition  would  easily  account  for  the  variation  between  the  two 
Evangelists,  and  if  it  were  only  a  question  whether  Salome  or 
her  two  sons  were  the  speakers,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  matter  to  assume  that  the  variation  has  thus  originated. 
But  in  this  case  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  another 
supposition,  because  the  account  of  the  facts  is  united  with  a 
discourse,  and  the  identity  of  the  words  in  the  discourse  prove 
that  the  Evangelists  used  a  common  document,  and  that  docu- 
ment must  have  placed  the  words  either  in  the  mouth  of  Salome 
or  her  two  sons.*' 

*  The  phenomena  presented  by  the  whole  of  this  series  of  discourses  have 
rendered  the  assumption  of  one  of  two  alternatives  absolutely  necessary.  The 
identities  of  words  and  grammatical  constructions  in  the  Evangelists  prove 
either  that  these  discourses  mast  have  been  uttered  by  our  Lord  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  or  that  each  of  the  numerous  documents  and  memoranda  jvhich  the 
narrations  prove  to  have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  must  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  by  a  single  translator.  Since  this  article  was  written 
the  author  has  perused  the  work  of  Dr.  Iloberts,  and  is  thankful  to  observe  that 
he  has  adduced  strong  evidence  that  Greek  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, — in  fact,  that  they  were  a  bilingual  people,— 
and  that  consequently  our  Lord's  utterances  were  in  that  language.  If  our 
Lord  spoke  in  Greek,  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Gospels  are  in* 
cambered  would  disappear.  The  identities  of  expression  would  then  originate 
in  the  fact  that  the  apostles  were  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  to  recollect 
the  Greek  expressions  actually  uttered  by  our  Lord. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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DIFFICULT  PASSAGES  IN  JOB. 

The  Book  of  Job  has  always  obtained  the  notice  of  Biblical 
critics,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  its  many  poetical  beauties.  It  presents 
diflSculties  also  greater  than  those  of  any  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  we  except  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  writer  proposes  to 
discuss  some  few  of  the  difficult  passages,  more  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  solutions  of  the  same  from  competent  scholars,  than  of 
oflfering  sufficient  interpretations  of  his  own.  Of  commentaries 
on  Job  the  fullest  and  perhaps  the  best  recent  one  is  that  by 
Delitzsch.  But  his  explanations  often  seem  forced.  The  writer 
heard  the  lectures  of  Professor  Hitzig  (of  Heidelberg),  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  upon  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  that  scholar  will  publish  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
commentary.  The  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  renders  him 
one  of  the  best  qualified  scholars  in  the  present  day  for  this 
work ;  and  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Job  do  not  offer  tempta- 
tions  to  Hitzig  to  indulge  in  remarks  which  made  his  lectures 
on  the  prophet  Isaiah  so  very  unsatisfactory : — he  is  par  excel 
lence  a  critic  and  philologist,  but  not  a  theologian.  But  in 
explanation  of  the  mere  text  he  is  admirable. 

Below  are  offered  some  remarks  on  a  few  passages  which 
present  some  difficulties. 

Chap.  ii.  4.  In  the  English  version,  '^  Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.'^  This  is  generally 
understood,  "  So  long  as  thou  wilt  leave  his  person  untouched— 
not  do  him  any  bodily  harm,  thou  dost  not  affect  him  in  the 
dearest  point,"  and  is  no  doubt  a  proverbial  expression.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "  skin  for  skin  ?''  Whose  skin  corresponds 
to  the  other's?  Olshausen  refers  the  relationship  to  God  Him- 
self, and  understands  the  meaning  to  be,  "  If  Thou  wilt  leave  his 
skin  untouched,  he  will  leave  Thee  unassailed."  Hupfeld  thinks 
the  skin  which  is  to  be  given  for  another  is  the  skin  of  his  cattle, 
servants,  etc.,  which  Job  would  willingly  give  in  order  to  save 
his  own.  Ewald  and  others  translate  it,  "  Like  for  like,  as  one 
dead  thing  resembles  another,"  thus  so  long  as  Job  keeps  his  life 
he  is  only  half  tried ;  which  (so-called)  explanation  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  than  the  proverb  itself.  The  older  commen- 
tators, such  as  Drusius  and  others  in  Crit,  Sac,  explain  the  say- 
ing to  mean,  "  The  loss  of  his  children  and  goods  Job  will  easily 
bear;  so  long  as  his  own  person  is  untouched,  he  will  give  the 
skin  of  others  for  his  own  V  This  interpretation  is  quite  intel- 
ligible, and  is  much  the  same  as  that  given  by  Hupfield.    And 
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this  agrees  also  with  the  sense  as  understood  by  the  Jewish 
expositors^  who  take  the  meaning  to  be^  One  gives  up  skin  to 
preserve  skin^  t.  e,^  parts  with  a  diseased  limb^  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest ;  in  like  manner  Job  will  take  patiently  his  other  trials^ 
provided  he  can  save  bis  health  and  life.  Hitzig  explains  the 
passage  thus : — "  One  gives  skin  for  skin,  i .  e.,  everytliing  has  its 
price,  but  a  man  will  take  nothing,  and  will  give  everything  for 
his  life."  This  explanation  makes  the  meaning  of  the  proverbs 
somewhat  more  pointed  than  the  other  interpretation,  and  is 
very  ingenious. 

Of  chap.  iii.  8,  our  version  here  gives  no  intelligible  meaning. 
"Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up 
their  mourning,"  aflFords  really  no  sense.    Job  is  speaking  of  the 
day  of  his  birth  as  a  day  to  be  execrated.     The  Hebrew  literally 
means,  "  May  the  day-cursers  execrate  it,  they  who  are  able  to 
raise  up  Leviathan."      The  ^'  day-cursers "  are  enchanters  or 
magicians,  who  were  supposed  by  their  incantations  to  put  any- 
thing under  a  ban,  so  that  the  days  which  they  cursed  could  be 
made  dies  infausti.     According  to  popular  belief  (from  which 
the  figure  here  is  taken),  they  possessed  the  power  to  evoke  the 
great  dragon,  the  enemy  of  sun  and  moon,  against  both  of  these, 
80  as  to  cause  darkness.     The  name  of  this  dragon  in  Hindus* 
tani  is  Rapus.     At  present  in  China  and  Algiers,  at  the  time  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  natives  raise  great  shouts  and 
noises  with  various  instruments  (which  continue  until  the  eclipse 
is  over),  in  order,  so  they  say,  to  compel  the  dragon  to  let  go  his 
prey.     Jerome  gives  only  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  this 
verse.     The  explanation  given  above  is  that  in  which  both  De- 
li tzsch  and  Hitzig  agree.    None  of  the  commentators  in  the  Crit. 
Sac,  aflford  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  latter  part  of  verse  14-  of  this  chapter  has  been  much 
disputed  about ;  "  with  kings  and  counsellors,  which  built  desolate 
places  for  themselves/'     The  Hebrew  for  *'  desolate  places"  is 

il'^S'^rj;  and  Gesenius  renders  the  passage  "qui  ruinas  sibi  sedi- 
ficant,  i.  e.y  sedificia  splendida  mox  tamen  ruinas  futura."  Hitzig 
understands  il'iS'in  to  mean  "  empty  houses,"  i.  e.,  the  mau- 
eolea  built  by  kings  and  princes  for  their  burying  places.  For 
this  purpose  were  used  some  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  and 
Hitrfg  sees  a  propriety  in  this  allusion ;  since  according  to  his 
view  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  either  in  Egypt  or  by  one 
very  familiar  with  that  country  and  its  customs,  as  shewn  by  the 
mention  of  Behemoth,  the  crocodile,  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  the  disease  of  Job,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  elephantiasis. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  better  explanation  of  this  expres- 
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sion  in  verse  14.     Renan  translates  the  passage^  '^qui  se  b&tis- 
sent  des  mausolees/' 

Chap.  iv.  19,  20.  The  interpretation  of  these  verses  offers  no 
great  difficulty ;  but  one  or  two  expressions  are  differently  under- 
stood by  commentators.  For  instance,  Hitzig  thinks  "  houses  of 
clay  ^'  mean  literally  the  dwellings  of  men,  their  houses  which 
are  built  of  brick  or  other  perishable  matter ;  while  Delitzsch  and 
others  understand  (it  seems  to  me  more  properly)  the  bodies  of 
men,  in  which  their  souls  dwell,  to  t^Oaprov  a^^ia — "de  lime 
terrse  ^^  (see  chap,  xxxiii.  6 ;  compare  Wisdom  ix.  15).  The  writer 
had  no  doubt  in  view  Gen.  ii.  7;  iii.  19.  "Before  the  moth'' 
Hitzig  explains  "  as  if  by  the  moth,"  £.  e.,  like  a  garment  eaten 

by  the  moth  (compare  chap.  xiii.  28) ;  but  Delitzsch  thinks  ^5? 
is  equivalent  to  "  instar,"  and  refers  to  chap.  iii.  24.    "  They  are 
destroyed  from  morning  to  evening,"  cannot  very  well  mean,  as 
some  interpret  the  expression,   "they  are  like  flies  or  moths, 
which  last  a  day."     Hitzig  explains  it,  "  man  is  being  worn  out 
during  the  whole  hours  of  labour'^ — from  morning  to  evening  is 
the  process  of  wearing  out  in  progress.    The  peculiar  significancy 
of  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter  (verse  21)  is  lost  in  our  version. 
It  means  literally,  "  Is  not  the  tent  cord  torn  from  them  ?  they 
die — and  not  in  wisdom,"  i.  e.,  through  their  foolishness.    The 
metaphor  of  a  tent,  signifying  man's  life,  is  used  in  Isaiah  xxxviii. 
12,  and  is  most  appropriate  in  this  place.    Hitzig  proposes  to  read 

Din"^,  supposing  a  slight  change  of  one  letter  fl  instead  of  "1), 
and  translates,  "  Will  He,  i.  e,,  God,  not  tear  away  their  tent 
peg ;  they  die  and  not  with  wisdom,  t.  e.,  through  their  foolish- 
ness, because  they  would  be  just  before  God — deny  their  depend- 
ence on  Him." 

Chap.  V.  7.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rendering  of  this 
passage  in  the  English  version  is  the  right  one.  Literally  the 
words  mean  "  sons  of  flame,"  or  of  lightning,  and  some  as 
Hitzig,  interpret  them  to  mean  the  eagles, — so  also  Gesenius. 
Jerome  has  "aves  ad  volatum."  But  the  figure  of  sons  of 
flame,  for  sparks,  is  a  very  natural  one.  Otherwise  the  meaning 
of  the  verse  will  of  course  be,  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
birds  fly  up  in  the  air,"  which,  though  a  good  sense,  does  not 
seem  so  easy  as  the  other. 

In  chap.  vi.  18,  Hitzig,  as  also  Delitzsch,  prefers  the  meaning 
"  to  the  wilderness,"  instead  of  "  to  nothing,"  from  the  Hebrew 

word  ^lirtj.  Job  is  here  speaking  of  the  mountain  torrents 
which,  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  vanish,  as  did  the  love  of 
Job's  friends  under  his  own  trials.  And  the  description  of  their 
being  lost  in  the  sandy  desert  is  highly  graphic.     Jerome  has 
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*'  ambulabant  in  vacuum."  Verse  26  Delitzsch  renders  thus, 
*^  Do  ye  reprove  words,  while  the  sayings  of  the  desperate  be- 
long to  the   wind,''  i .  e.,  are   only  momentary   ebullitions  of 

passion  which  are  not  to  be  regarded.  Hitzig  takes  lyn  in  this 
place  to  mean  "wrath,''  and  renders  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse,  *'  the  words  of  one  who  moves  to  despair  are  such  as  to 
excite  wrath."  May  not  the  passage  be  translated  thus  ? — "  Do 
ye  think  to  rebuke  words,  and  (to  count)  the  sayings  of  the 
desperate  as  wind?"  whereby  Job  would  reflect  on  the  heartless 
and  contemptuous  way  in  which  his  complaints  were  treated  by 
his  friends. 

Chap.  vii.  12.  Both  Hitzig  and  Delitzsch  suppose  that  by  the 
'^sea"  is  meant  the  Nile,  and  by  the  "whale"  or  water-monster 

(pSfl)  the  crocodile.  At  the  season  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  a  watch  was  set  to  observe  the  rising  of  the  water  at  its 
banks.  The  Nile  is  called  (Isaiah  xix.  5)  a  "sea,"  as  also  by 
Homer  a>K€av6^.  So  many  of  the  images  in  this  book  are  Egyp- 
tian, tha|  this  supposition  is  very  probable ;  and  it  gives  a  mean- 
ing to  the  expression  of  setting  a  watch  which  would  otherwise 
be  somewhat  obscure.  Verse  15  is  literally,  "And  my  soul  pre- 
fers suffocation,  death  than  my  bones ;"  and  Delitzsch  understands 
Job  to  mean  that  he  desires  the  asthma,  the  accompaniment  of 
the  disease  he  suffered,  viz.,  elephantiasis,  to  amount  to  actual 
suffocation,  its  usual  termination ;  and  he  preferred  death  to  such 
a  wretched  existence  as  his,  that  of  a  skeleton.  Hitzig  renders 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  "from  my  bones,"  (which  is  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  preposition  here  employed),  and  interprets  it  to 
signify  a  violent  death,  i.  e,,  by  suicide. 

Verse  20  should  be  rendered,  "  (If)  I  have  sinned ;  what  can 
I  do  to  thee,  O  thou  observer  of  men  ?"  The  rendering  "  pre- 
server" does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  thought  Job  would 
express,  viz.,  that  God's  eye,  he  knew,  was  ever  upon  him : — 
"What  can  I  do  to  thee ?"  =  what  harm  can  I  inflict  upon  thee 
though  I  may  have  sinned  ? 

Chap.  viii.  17,  "To  the  heap  of  stones  its  roots  intwine 
themselves :  they  see  the  house  of  stone."  The  idea  here  is  that 
of  a  climbing  or  parasitic  plant  which  clings  to  walls  and  houses. 
As  the  climbing  plant  winds  itself  round  walls  and  houses,  and 
as  it  were  takes  possession  of  them,  though  in  reality  its  hold 
is  so  slight,  in  like  manner  the  sinner  lays  hold  of  his  prosperity 
and  clings  to  it,  but  nevertheless  has  no  firm  grasp.  When 
torn  down,  the  place  on  which  the  plant  grew  shall  retain  no 
trace  of  it  (see  verse  18) ;  so  also  shall  it  be  with  the  once 
prosperous  sinner. 
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Chap.  xi.  7  is  commonly  taken  to  declare  the  un&earchable- 
ness  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  the  Hebrew  does  not  convey 
that  idea.  The  thought  is  rather,  that  the  perfections  of  God 
are  far  beyond  man^s  reach.  The  words  literally  rendered  are, 
"  Canst  thou  find  out  the  secret  of  God  ?  canst  thou  reach  to 
the  perfection  of  Shaddai?" 

Verse  12.  There  are  various  renderings  of  this  verse.  Some 
translate,  "  Man  is  empty  and  wants  understanding,  and  is  bora 
like  the  foal  of  a  wild  ass/'  and  consider  it  to  convey  only  the 

notion  of  the  helpless  ignorance  of  man.  Others  take  357 
to  have  the  sense  of  ^^ become  wise/'  and  render  the  verse,  "a 
foolish  man  can  become  wise,  and  a  wild  ass's  foal  become  a 
man,"  i.  e.,  one  is  as  possible,  or  rather  as  impossible,  as  the 
other.  This  is  the  meaning  which  Delitzsch  prefers.  Hitzig 
observes  that  ^'  wild  ass's  foal "  was  a  name  applied  to  the 
wild  Arabs,  and  he  sees  in  this  an  allusion  to  Job  himself.  He 
thinks  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  "  that  all  may  be 
humanized  and  none  should  be  despaired  of,  and  so  of  Job  it 
may  be  hoped  that  he  will  come  to  a  better  mind."  But  such  a 
meaning  scarcely  agrees  with  the  context.  Either  of  the  others 
gives  a  general  sense  to  the  expression,  and  agrees  with  the  rest 
of  Zophar's  speech. 

Chap.  xii.  5  in  the  English  Version  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand : — Why  should  a  lamp  be  despised  by  any  one  at  ease? 
Here,  if  Hitzig's  interpretation  is  warranted  by  the  derivation 
of  the  words,  the  meaning  he  gives  is  a  very  good  one.    He 

says  TQ^  =:  a  bandage  (not  Xafiird^) ,  and  refers  to  Judges  iv. 
4,  where  Lapidoth= physicians.  The  passage  he  renders  thus, 
"  The  bandage  is  despised  by  the  mind  of  the  secure ;  the  firm- 
standing  by  the  uncertain  of  foot,"  i.  e.,  the  slow  by  the  swift. 
The  meaning  then  would  be  that  as  the  whole  needs  not  a  phy- 
sician, nor  the  strong  to  be  helped  by  the  weak,  so  did  Job  not 
require  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  offered  counsel  so  little 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Chap.  xiii.  14.  The  metaphor  in  the  first  part  of  this 
verse  is  taken  from  a  wild  animal  carrying  off  its  prey  in  its 
teeth  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Job  means,  "why  should  I 
be  anxious  to  preserve  this  body  of  mine,  as  if  it  were  a  body 
to  be  carried  off  at  all  trouble;"  and  the  second  part  carries 
out  the  same  idea.  To  "bear  his  soul  in  his  hand,"  means 
(according  to  Hitzig)  to  hold  it  fast,  in  the  sense  of  preserva- 
tion. It  is  therefore  the  expression  of  a  different  idea  from  that 
of  Psalm  cxix.  109,  "My  soul  is  continually  in  my  hand," 
i.  e.y  my  life  is  continually  in  danger.     The  whole  verse  here 
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means  then,  "Why  should  I  take  care  for  the  safety  of  my 
body  and  of  my  life."  Then  in  verse  14  he  goes  on  to  express 
his  entire  confidence  in  God,  though  his  heart  and  his  flesh 
should  fail  him.  The  rendering  of  this  verse  in  the  English 
Bible  is  the  usual,  and  it  seems  the  best  one.  So  Jerome  also 
has  it,  ''  Etiamsi  occiderit  me,  in  illo  sperabo ;"  but  it  is  capable 
q(  a  different  translation,  though  the  sense  will  not  be  mate- 
rially altered.  k^7  (not)  is  taken  as  written  for  \^  (him);  as 
also  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9.  The  meaning,  supposing  the  negative  is 
here  adopted,  will  be,  "Though  he  slay  me  I  cannot  hope 
(except  on  him);  still  I  will  justify  my  ways  before  him.*'  As 
Delitzsch  expresses  it,  "  I  can  die  physically,  but  shall  not  die 
morally." 

Chap.  XV.  12  should  be  rendered,.  "Why  does  thy  heart  carry 
thee  away?"  i.  e.,  why  do  you  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by 
the  impetuosity  of  your  feelings?  "and  why  do  your  eyes 
sparkle?"  i.  e,,  with  anger.  In  the  English  translation  of  "wink 
at,"  there  is  very  little  meaning  conveyed. 

The  meaning  of  verse  19  in  this  chapter  is,  that  the  wisdom 
of  their  forefathers  was  the  more  to  be  reverenced  as  they  kept 
their  traditional  opinions  unmixed  with  foreign  notions.  Some 
commentators  have  supposed  from  this  allusion  to  the  mixture 
of  foreigners,  that  this  book  was  written  at  the  time  of,  or  after 
the  Assyrian  invasions  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  author  has  in 
view  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  "  strangers  passing  among 
them."  But  it  is  a  very  feeble  proof  of  the  date  of  any  book, 
that  it  contains  remarks  which  might  be  applicable  to  the 
national  circumstances  at  such  or  such  a  time.  The  idea  of  evil 
arising  from  foreign  invasions  or  admixture  is  one  which  would 
naturally  occur  to  an  ancient  writer,  without  any  reference  to  the 
particular  state  of  his  country  at  the  time. 

Verse  33.  The  meaning  is  that  the  children  of  the  sinner 
shall  suffer  for  his  sins;  as  the  vine  does  not  afford  its  nourish- 
ment to  these  unripe  grapes,  but  casts  them  out,  so  does  the 
sinner  act  unnaturally  towards  his  children. 


H.  D. 


[To  be  continued]. 
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EABLT  EN OLISH  RELIOIOTTS  PO£TET.« 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  we 
endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  our  less  known  early 
religious  poetry,  confining  ourselves  to  the  period  before  the 
year  1350.  In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  continue  the 
subject,  still  dealing  only  with  poetry  which  is  little  known,  but 
which  deserves,  according  to  our  judgment,  a  wider  range  of 
readers  than  it  has  yet  received.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  getting  access  to  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
early  authors ;  but  now,  as  the  number  of  scholars  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  as  the  interest  in  all  that  has  served  as  a  founda- 
tion for  our  present  noble  literature  is  rising,  copies  of  "  English 
texts  ^'  are  being  multiplied,  and  are  being  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  care  to  possess  them. 

Of  William  de  Shoreham,  the  first  author  on  our  list,  little 
is  known.  It  appears  from  a  charter  of  Walter  Raynolds,  who 
was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1313  to  1327,  that  he  im- 
propriated the  rectory  of  Chart-Sutton  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Leeds  (in  Kent)^  upon  which  it  became  a  vicarage,  and  that 
the  first  vicar  admitted  was  William  de  Shoreham.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  William  was  a  native  of  Shoreham,  near 
Sevenoaks;  that  lie  was  originally  a  monk  of  the  priory  of 
Leeds,  and  that  he  was  made  vicar  of  Chart-Sutton  on  the 
appropriation  of  that  living  to  his  convent  by  Archbishop 
Walter.*'  Throughout  the  poems  there  is  no  attempt  at  allitera- 
tion, which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  much  of  our  early  poetry ; 
they  are  all  written  in  rhyming  stanzas  of  various  kinds,  and 
may  of  course  be  taken  as  good  specimens  of  the  language  as  it 
was  spoken  in  his  native  county  upwards  of  five  hundred  years 
ago.  But  William  de  Shoreham  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
left  us  specimens  of  the  Kentish  dialect,  for  "  Dan  Michel  of 
Northgate ''  has  left  us  his  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  written  in  1340. 
Dan  wrote  in  plain  prose,  and  William  in  poetry ;  and  to  the 

«  I.  The  Religious  Poems  of  William  de  Shoreham,  Vicar  of  Chart-8uUon,  in 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  (1307-27).  Edited  for  the  Percy  Society,  by 
William  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.Am  etc.     London :  1849. 

2.  Castel  off  Loue  fChasteau  d* Amour;  or.  Carmen  de  OricOione  Mundi), 
An  early  English  translation  (ahout  1320)  of  an  old  French  poem,  hv  Rohert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Weymouth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and 
published  for  the  Philological  Society.     1864. 

3.  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  (Stimulus  ConscientioiJ.  A  Northumbrian  poem 
by  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole  (about  1340).  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  and 
published  for  the  Philological  Society.    1863. 

*  No.  XIV.,  New  Series,  July,  1865;  p.  249. 
«  See  Editor's  Preface. 
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latter  we  must  give  the  palm  for  being  the  more  polished  of  the 
two.     In  writing  of  the  commandments  the  former  says : — 

**  Honury  thou  schelt  enne  God, 
Hym  one  to  by-knowe ; 
Take  naught  hys  name  in  ydelschepe, 
Wyth  ydel  wynde  to  blowe ; 
Halhe  thou  the  masse-day, 
Ase  he  comthe  in  the  rewe. 
In  these  thre  the  love  of  God  schewy  hit, 
Were  hyt  his  to  sewe." 

The  latter^  in  speaking  of  the  third  (fourth)  commandment, 
says:  ^'The  thridde  heste  is  thellich.  'Lokethet  thou  halhi 
thane  day  of  the  sabat;  [Zeterday,]'  thet  is  to  zigge.  Thou  ne 
sselt  do  ine  the  daye  of  the  sabat  [Zeterday]  thine  nyedes,  ne 
thine  workes,  the  thou  might  do  in  othre  dayes.  Ac  thou  sselt 
resti  uor  betere  the  yeme  to  bidde  and  to  servi  thine  ssepere 
thet  him  restede  thane  zeuende  day  of  workes  thet  he  hedde 
ymad  ine  the  zix  dayes  beuore  ine  huichen  he  made  the  wordle 
an  ordaynede  [dighte]  "  But  we  are  willing  to  overcome  any 
difficulties  in  the  language  used  by  Dan,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  book  wrote  thus : 

"  This  boc  is  ywrite 
uor  englisse  men,  that  hi  wyte 
hou  hi  ssolle  ham-zelue  ssriue, 
and  maki  ham  klene  ine  thise  liue/'^ 

The  first  poem  in  the  collection  by  William  de  Shoreham 
treats  of  the  seven  sacraments,  first  generally,  and  then  par- 
ticularly. It  is  a  long  poem,  extending  over  some  eighty  pages 
of  the  book,  and  making  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  poems.  It 
opens  with  some  remarks  on  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of 
man,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  means  by  which  he  may 
rise  to  heaven : — 

"  Me  seithe  the  righte  wonehynge 
Lie  hevene  hyt  his  to  manne ; 
Ac  hevene  his  heighe,  and  we  beth  hevy, 
Howe  scholde  we  thider  thanne  ? 
Bi  leddre  ? 
Howe  mey  that  be  ?  wo  dar  ther-c^pe  steighe, 
For  doute  of  fotes  bleddre  ?'' 

This  ladder  which  can  reach  to  heaven  is  not  of  wood,  but  is 
the  onfe  Jacob  saw  when  he  slept.  The  ladder  is  love,  the  steps 
good  conduct.     The  seven  sacraments  are  : — 

^  "  This  book  is  written  for  Englishmen,  that  they  may  know  how  they  shall 
themselyes  shrive,  and  make  them  clean  in  this  life.'' 
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<^  Gristendom,  and  bisschoppynge, 
Penauns,  and  eke  sponsinge, 
Godes  body  ine  forme  of  bred, 
Ordre,  a^d  aneliinge, 
•Thes  sevene 
Hetb  holi  cherdie  sacremens, 
That  beth  tokenen  of  heuene." 

There  are  many  curioas  things  in  the  poem^  especially  where 
the  good  vicar  tells  us  in  what  we  may  not  baptize.  A  child 
may  not  be  baptized  in  wine,  "inne  sither  (cyder),  nein  pereye." 
Ale  and  froth  are  also  forbidden,  and  '*  other  liquor  that  changeth 
water's  kind/'  We  may  baptize  in  warm  water  "in  whaut  time 
falthe  a  yere  of  yse/'  and  also  in  the  salt  sea.  Great  care  was 
to  be  exercised  lest  a  child  should  be  christened  twice.  Where 
a  doubt  existed  on  the  subject, — 

<<  The  prest  taketh  that  ilke  child 
In  his  honden  be-thuixte, 
And  seith,  ^  Ich  ne  cristen  thei  nauht, 
Gef  thou  ert  i-cristned, 
Eftsone : 
Ac  gyf  thou  nart  ich  cristin  the ;' 
And  deth  that  his  to  donne." 

Passing  over  "  confirmation,^'  which  is  treated  at  equal 
length,  we  come  to  the  "sacrament  of  the  altar;'' — "of  Godes 
flesche  and  eke  hys  blode  at  cherche  ine  forme  of  brede  and 
wyne."     Of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament  we  read : — 

"  For  tho  hiis  tyme  was  y-come 
No  lenge  to  dwelle  here, 
That  wete  brede  and*  honde  he  toke, 
Ther  he  set  atte  soupere, 
And  seyde, 
*  Taketh  and  eteth,  tbys  hiis  my  body,' 

Of  sothe  he  ham  aneyde. 

«         «         *         «         « 

"  He  toke  the  coppe,  with  the  wyne  and  water. 
And  seide  eft  to  the  twelve 
Y-vere, 
Taketh  and  drynketh  everechon 

Of  this  chalice  here. 
Thys  hys  my  chalis  of  my  blode 

Of  testament  ny  we, 
That  schal  be  schad  for  manye  men, 
And  ase  we  seyyeth  gode  and  trewe 
And  kende ; 

'^  And=ajij  in. 
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And  doth  ye  thos  wanne  ye  hyt  dothe, 
Doth  hyt  m  youre  mende." 

After  the  poem  on  the  sacraments  follow  some  verses  on  the 
canonical  hours^  in  which  we  find  this  early  English  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  "  Gloria  Patri  •/' — 

"  Glorye  to  the  Fader  and  Sone, 
And  to  the  Gost  of  myghtte ; 
Ase  hyt  was  ferst  and  hiis, 

And  schal  evere-more  be  wyth  ryghte." 

From  "  The  Hours  "  we  quote  one  on  account  of  its  brevity  : 

"  Atte  none  Jhesu  Cryst 

Thane  harde  death  felde ; 
Ha  grade  *  Hely'  to  hys  fader, 

The  soule  he  gan  op-yelde. 
A  knight  wyth  one  scharpe  spere, 

Stange  hjme  i  the  ryght  syde ; 
Therthe  schoke,  the  sonne  dym  by-come, 

In  thare  tyde." 

Passing  over  the  Ten  Commandments^  we  come  to  another  on 
a  favourite  subject  with  our  early  writers,  namely,  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  his  best  composi- 
tions, but  we  can  do  no  more  than  give  the  opening  verses : — 

"  Senne  maketh  many  thral, 
That  scholde  be  wel  fry/ 
And  senne  maketh  many  fal 
That  he  ne  mote  i-thy.^' 

"  Senne  bryngeth  man  a-doun, 
That  scholde  sute  a  deys* 
Senne  maketh  storbylon, 

Thar  scholde  be  godes  peays." 

We  also  pass  over  ^^  The  Virgin  and  her  Five  Joys  "  and  the 

'^  Hymn  to  the  Virgin/'  and  reach  the  last  and  most  important 

poem  of  the  book.     It  is  addressed  more  particularly  to  the 

learned  unbeliever,  and  deals  largely  with  the  question  of  original 

sin,  the  author  boldly  asking  such  questions  as, — 

"  Tho  that  Adam  was  broht  a-doun 

And  Eve  also, 
Wet  gelt  hedden  hy  that  tho  nere, 
Thet  hy  to  dethe  i-schape  were, 

Aiid  eke  to  wo  ?" 

The  answer  to  which  is, — 

f  Free.  ^  i-thy — thrive, 

*  Sute  a  deySj  sit  on  dais. 
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"  Thou  syxt,  brother,  by  than  by-fore, 
That  onre  aldren  were  al  for-lore, 

Adam  and  Eve ; 
For  thar  nas  of  ham  no  partye. 
That  nas  tomed  to  yylanye 

So  to  by-leve. 

"  Ac  now  be  wey  of  ham  y-come, 
Wyth  flesch  and  blod  of  ham  i-nome, 

Thet  was  ablowe. 
Thorgh  the  fraiym  of  the  fende ; 
Thanne  faith  ous  rewelyche  by  kendo, 

To  soflfry  wowe. 

"  And  thos  that  chyld  to  nyght  y-bore, 
Thagh  hyt  deyde  hyt  were  for-lore, 

Qef  crystnynge  nere ; 
Thorgh  the  flesch  that  hyt  nome 
Of  hys  eldrene  that  hyt  of  come, 

That  wykkede  were." 

The  poem,  which  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stanzas,  may  be  summarized  thus.  In  the  Psalms  we  read  that 
God  through  David  declares,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God.*'  That  any  Christian  man  should  say  so,  God 
forbid !  but  many  of  those  who  do  thus  say,  know  not  what  they 
mean.  To  reason  with  such  is  of  little  advantage ;  nevertheless, 
unless  they  accept  a  better  faith,  they  shall  at  last  come  to  shame. 
If,  man,  you  believe  there  be  no  Saviour  and  no  life  hereafter, 
listen  to  what  I  say,  if  you  are  ignorant :  but  if  you  be  a  learned 
man,  I  will  ask  you  one  question ;  and,  as  it  is  a  reasonable  one, 
answer  me.  The  earth,  which  is  without  will,  is  heavy,  and  its 
nature  is  to  sink — who  holds  it  up  ?  To  this  men  have  said, 
There  is  no  need  to  hold  it  up,  and  never  was,  for  its  depth  is 
endless.  That  this  answer  is  false  men  may  prove  by  philosophy. 
Thus :  the  sun,  moon,  and  many  stars  rise  in  the  east,  set  in  the 
west,  and  come  again  to  the  place  whence  they  arose  from  under- 
neath :  and  whoso  would,  might  know  that  the  welkin  or  sky 
surrounde^b  all  the  earth.  Therefore  the  earth  itself  is  not  end- 
less, and  every  man  who  has  reason  must  allow  that  it  is  a 
"might  of  all  might^^  which  holds  up  the  earth  and  stars.  What 
causes  the  heavenly  bodies  to  go  about  and  fail  not?  "Wit  and 
wisdom  and  might "  must  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  order  of 
things.  In  our  creed  Might  is  the  Father,  and  Wisdom  the 
Son.  This  Might  ever  has  been  and  ever  shall  be :  but  how  did 
it  begin?  And,  as  it  has  been  said  before,  though  the  "wit'' 
came  of  the  "  might,^^  that  "  wit  was  ever,^*  and  the  "  might  was 
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never  witless.^^  To  this  accords  our  faith^  that  holy  church  often 
sings  in  a  song  which  is  called  (iuicumque  vult.  It  is  folly  too 
much  to  think  of  the  "  engendrure  "  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  : 
for  as  they  are,  they  ever  were,  and  begotten  were  never.  I  leave 
this  subject ;  for  he  who  will  not  believe  shall  go  to  hell.  As 
the  Father  is  endless,  so  is  the  Son.  Now  we  have  Father  and 
Son;  hearken  what  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  is.  You  see  that  all  which  goes  forth,  whether  dark  or 
light,  is  in  harmony :  for  unless  love  came  of  their  might  and 
wisdom  all  would  be  brought  to  confusion :  and  this  love  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  endless  as  the  Father  and  the  Son :  and 

"  Thah  myhtte  be  to  the  Fader  y-leyd, 
And  wysdome  of  the  Sone  y-seyd, 

i^d  love  the  Goste ; 
Yet  beth  hy  thre  of  one  myhtte, 
Of  one  wytte  and  love  lyhtte, 
Thorgh  faythe  hyt  west." 

Now  you  see  the  occasion  and  reason  of  our  belief  that  God 
is  one ;  if  you  think  further  how  this  may  be,  go  not  too  near 
His  Majesty  to  think  amiss. 

Now  we  have  learned  thus  much  concerning  God,  it  is  need- 
ful that  we  learn  something  of  the  world.  Father,  thy  world 
ever  was,  or  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  and  then  began. 
That  it  did  not  always  exist  I  shall  tell  the  reason  why.  He 
made  it  all,  and  that  of  nothing.  For  before  He  began  his  work, 
there  was  neither  form  nor  material ;  neither  light  nor  darkness. 
Do  not  trouble  thy  wit  too  much  to  think  how  it  was  when  it 
was  not.  How  it  might  be  made  I  know  not.  But  some  men 
will  ask.  Where  was  God  when  there  was  nothing  of  the  world  ? 
Where  the  world  is  now  there  was  He,  and  He  is  and  ever  shall 
be  over  all. 

"  In  dayes  sixe  He  made  hyt  ryht, 
Heuene  and  erthe  and  wolkne*  bryht, 

Thet  water  to  dyht ; 
Tren  and  gras  and  erthe  drehe, 
Sone  and  mone  and  sterren  greyhe, 
That  beth  so  bryht. 

Foheles,  fisches  ine  the  depe, 
Bestes,  wormes  for  to  crepe, 

And  a-last  man ; 
So  that  hyt  was  god  and  sad-^ 
Al  thys  world  that  was  y-mad 

Of  hym  that  cam. 

'  Welkin,  sky.  J  Set,  fixed. 
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Al  hyt  was  god,  wythoate  lake, 
Hard  and  nesche,*  wyte  and  blacke, 
And  al  that  was. 

Bat  if  (rod  Himself  forbad  it^  whence  cometh  all  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world  ?  How  may  it  be  that  God  allows  it,  since 
He  is  of  such  might  that  if  He  would  He  might  destroy  all  that 
is  sinful,  and  let  us  live,  and  not  die.  Dear  brother,  I  can  tell 
the  reason  why  He  permits  evil  to  be.  The  first  place  God  made 
was  heaven,  where  there  is  no  weeping,  but  all  manner  of  bliss. 
But  there  is  one  bliss  in  heaven  unfulfilled ;  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is,  and  then  we  shall  know  why  evil  came  into  the  world.  If 
advancement  or  property  comes  to  a  man  he  is  blithe,  but  there 
is  no  joy  to  be  compared  with  that  which  comes  through  good- 
ness. There  is  no  strife  without  evil,  and  where  conquest  is, 
strife  must  needs  be,  and  some  must  be  lost.  And  so  it  is  no 
wrong  in  God  to  suffer  evil  among  the  good  for  their  advance- 
ment. Therefore  there  is  a  master  "  shrew  '^  and  many  more 
with  him.  But  how  might  ^^  shrewedness  "  be  unless  there  were 
"  shrews  ?^'  God  made  no  evil,  and  all  was  good  that  He  made. 
This  **  shrew  '*  ran  from  God  first  for  his  pride.  God  made  him 
fair  and  bright,  and  highest,  but  ere  he  was  made  perfect  he 
waxed  proud, — 

"  He  wolde  sette  hys  sete  ryche 
Of  north  half,  and  be  God  y-lyche." 

And  so  he  first  began  war  with  God  in  heaven,  and  with  him 
many  other  angels  that  God  had  made.  Thus  wickedness  began 
in  heaven  on  the  first  day  :  it  was  necessary  for  glory,  else  victory 
had  been  wanting,  but  now — never.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
none  were  made  perfect  in  heaven ;  first,  it  was  for  the  good  of 
those  angels  which  kept  their  faith,  that  they,  through  conquest, 
should  have  everlasting  joy  as  their  reward.  Second,  because  if 
the  devil  and  his  party  had  not  been  cast  out  from  heaven,  man 
would  not  have  shared  its  joys ;  but  now  shall  he  occupy  their 
place,  and  have  joy,  bliss,  peace  and  love.^  But  as  it  must  needs 
be  that  there  were  shrews,  how  is  it  that  they  remain  in  hell, 


*  Soft.    Nesh  is  stiU  in  provincial  use. 

'  That  man  was  created  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  fallen  angels  was  a  helief 
which  we  meet  with  in  our  early  poetry :  thus  in  Barly  English  Poems,  iii.,  we 
read : — 

"  Har  stides  for  to  ful  fille.  that  wer  i-falle  for  prude  an  hore : 
god  makid  Adam  to  is  wille.  to  fille  har  stides  thai  were  ilory 
And  again,  in  the  same  poem : — 

»'  To  him  the  deuil  had  envie.  that  he  in  his  stid  schold  be  broghte." 
In  the  translation  of  Grosseteste's  poem,  we  find  the  following  reference  io 
the  same  belief: — 
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where  no  grace  to  repent  can  come  ?  Suppose  an  upright  judge 
-who  condemns  thieves^  not  for  evil^  but  to  make  peace  in  the 
land;  and  suppose  one  should  be  put  to  death  who  was  innocent : 
this  is  an  evil^  because  he  slays  the  innocent :  but  in  that  he 
meant  it  for  justice,  he  is  to  be  praised  for  his  good  intentions."* 
So  you  see  that  men  may  do  evil  for  good,  and  that  with  right. 
But  they  thkt  do  thus  with  a  wicked  will  are  damnable.  Thus 
may  we  by  reason  shew,  that  though  God  suflFered  Satan  to  spoil 
all,  it  was  for  good ;  and  Lucifer  was  wicked  of  will.  I  may 
give  or  withhold  all  that  is  mine  by  law,  but  it  must  be  done 
without  malice.  May  not  God  also  give  or  withhold  his  grace, 
if  He  will  without  malice  ?  Is  not  this  good  law  ?  There  be 
some  to  whom  God  will  give  grace  ever  to  live  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  and  there  be  some  from  whom  He  will  withdraw  his 
grace;  this  is  not  malice,  but  it  is  law  and  judgment.  Why  He 
gives  grace  to  one  and  why  not  to  another  I  cannot  tell.  We 
must  be  still;  for  David  says  God^s  judgments  are  a  bottomless 
pit.  .  .  .  Hell  was  not  shut,  nor  the  devils  closed  therein,  that 
they  might  be  at  liberty  to  try  man,  whether  he  were  worthy  to 
live  or  die :  so  the  devil,  through  envy,  "  did  him  in  an  adder's 
weeds,"  to  tempt  man.  But  he  dare  not  try  Adam  for  fear  he 
should  fail,  and  so  went  to  Eve,  and  said, 

"  Leve  Dame,  say  me  now, 
Wy  heth  God  for-bode  hyt  now, 

That  he  ne  mote 
Eten  of  al  that  frut  that  hys 
Here  growynde  in  paradys 
To  youre  bote  ?" 

Eve  replied  that  they  had  enough  of  all  the  trees  of  Paradise 
and  were  thankful ;  but  of  this  tree  we  may  not  take,  for  God 
forbad  it.  .  .  .  We  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  temptation, 
though  it  contains  some  of  our  author's  most  vigorous  language, 
and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  poem  at  the  curse. 

"  And  euere  to  libben  i-liche  yong 
O  (and)  that  of  hem  to  weren  at-sprong 
The  noumbre  of  the  soules  that  from  heuene  felle 
Throw  Lucifer  adown  to  helle." 

Cf.  Hampole,  who  says  one  reason  why  man  was  created  was,  that  the  fallen 
angels  should  have 

"  The  mare  sorow  when  thai  tuk  kepe 
That  men  of  sua  foule  matere  stild  dueUe 
In  that  place  fra  whUk  tkaifeUe.^* — Lines  381-3. 

"•  This  passage  is  obscure;  but  we  think  we  have  caught  the  author's 
meaning. 
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"  Tho  by-gan  God  speke  to  that  wonn, 
*•  For  thon  areredst  theme  storm 
And  alle  thys  hete, 
Acorsed  be  thou  bestes  by-syde, 
Opone  thy  wombe  thou  schalt  glyde, 
And  erthe  frete. 

''  And  ich  schal  makye  contekhede 
By-tuyce  thyne  and  wyves  sede, 

And  moche  to  pleny. 
So  schal  thy  power  be  by-reved, 
That  gef  sdial  wymman  trede  liime  heved 

Aid  thou  hyre  wayti." 

Through  the  fiend  thus  began  our  woe.  Wonderful  was  this 
assay^  and  wondrously  went  man  away  from  Gt)d  :  but.  Christian 
man,  for  all  this  wonder,  look  that  thou  be  not  lost  through 
faithlessness.  Though  the  devil,  through  guile,  thought  to  de- 
stroy man,  God,  who  knew  all,  prevented  it.  In  the  tree  was 
death,  and  in  it  was  life  also : — 

"  And  that  was  ine  the  holy  rode, 
Thorg  the  schewynge  of  tibe  blode 

Of  Godes  sone ; 
Ase  ich  her-after  telle  may, 
That  he  tok  of  a  clene  may** 

Agens  wone. 

Hedde  he  wyst  ther  hedde  y-be 
Lyf  for-boute  ine  the  appel-tre, 

He  nedde  assaylled 
Nother  Adam  ne  non  of  hys ; 
Ac  are  the  worlde  was  and  hys 

Was  y-conseyled." 

God  knew  man  would  err  from  disobedience,  but  He  kept 
the  knowledge  of  '*  safety  in  the  tree*^  secret.  He  set  a  certaitt 
time  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  and  where  and  when.  Here 
man  laboured  and  delved  "five  thousand  winter  and  a  half" 
before  the  time  of  life  came.  Though  Adam  and  Eve  fell,  what 
had  they  done  who  were  then  unborn  that  they  should  be  con- 
demned to  death  and  woe  ?  There  was  no  part  of  our  ancestors, 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  not  "  turned  to  villany,"  and  as  we 
come  of  them,  we,  by  partaking  of  their  nature,  sufi^er  woe. 
And  thus  the  child  born  to  night,  if  it  were  to  die  unchristened,. 
would  be  lost. 

With  a  few  other  remarks  ends  this  remarkable  poem  of 

«  Maid. 
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i^illiam  de  Shoreham.  It  calls  for  few  remarks  of  ours  after 
;he  summary  which  we  have  given.  Surely  the  ages  sometimes 
lousidered  as  ^'  dark  '^  had  in  them  much  lights  when  an  English- 
nan  did  not  scruple  to  speak  to  and  write  for  Englishmen  in 
;heir  own  "  vulgar  tongue  ^'  on  things  so  deep  and  hard  to  be 
inderstood.  They  had  not  feared  to  place  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
;nre8  before  the  people,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of  teaching 
them  what  was  the  Word  of  God.  That  they  mixed  up  with  it 
some  chaff  there  is  no  doubt^  but  all  we  contend  for  is^  that  the 
lawn  of  learning  or  of  knowledge  did  not  take  place  at  the  period 
which  men  usually  assign  to  it.  Chaucer  holds  a  high  place ; 
but  compare  his  writings  for  purity  with  those  of  the  authors 
who  preceded  him,  and  we  think  the  loss  will  be  on  his  side. 
Their  motives  too  must  go  far  to  recommend  them  to  the  lover  of 
our  literature.  In  our  previous  article  we  gave  quotations  from 
R.  Brunne  and  Richard  Hampole/  and  we  have  already  given 
the  object  which  the  writer  of  the  Ayenbiie  of  Inwyi  ("Remorse 
of  Conscience ")  had  in  view.  To  these  let  us  add  an  extract 
from  the  preface  to  the  story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (about 
1250)  :^ — "  Our  author  ....  introduces  his  subject  to  his  readers 
by  telling  them  that  they  ought  to  love  a  rhyming  story  which 
teaches  the  layman  (though  he  be  learned  in  no  books)  how  to 
love  and  serve  God,  and  live  peaceably  and  amicably  with  his 
fellow-Christians.  His  poem  or  'song,^  as  he  calls  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  them,  is  turned  out  of  Latin  into  English  speech  : 
and  as  birds  are  joyful  to  see  the  dawning,  so  ought  Christians 
to  rejoice  to  hear  the  ^true  tale'  of  man's  fall  and  subsequent 
redemption  related  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ('  land's  speech '),  and 
in  easy  language  ('small  words.')" 

The  same  again  may  be  said  of  the  ''Castell  off  Loue,"  which 
L8  thus  introduced : — 

"  Her  byginnet  a  tretys 
That  is  yclept  Castell  off  loue, 
That  bisschop  Grossteyst  made  ywis 
For  lewede  mennes  by-houe."Jf 

This  poem  is  an  early  attempt  to  render  the  story  of  the 
creation,  fall,  and  redemption  of  man  into  verse.     Many  like 

•  See  /.  8,  L,,  July,  1865,  pp.  249,  250. 

p  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  £ditor,  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  with  a  few  sheets 
of  this  poem,  but  we  have  not  received  the  commencement.  It  is  being  edited 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
scribers before  this  article  appears. 

9  Grosseteste  held  the  see  of  Lincoln  from  a.d.  1235  to  1253.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  excommunicated  by  Innocent  IV.,  but  the  sentence  was  never 
carried  out,  and  he  died  in  his  palace. 
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attempts  were  made^  and  they  cnlmiDated  at  last  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.  Thas  John  MUton  was  not  quite  correct  when 
he  spoke  of  pursuing 

"  Things  onattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

That  the  early  writers  fell  far  short  of  Milton  is  not  to  he 
denied,  and  could  only  be  expected;  yet  viewed  as  the  first 
efforts  to  compose  a  mighty  epic  in  a  language  which  was  in  a 
transition  state,  they  are  of  no  mean  order.  The  early  poets 
and  the  later  often  treat  of  the  same  theme,  and  though  the 
diflSculties  of  the  language  militate  against  the  former^  it  will  be 
perceived  that  they  have  merits  of  their  own.  We  shall  be  ex- 
cused if  we  give  literal  translations  of  these  passages,  that  our 
readers  may  the  more  easily  follow  the  writers.  We  take  the 
fall  of  Satan  as  the  subject.  Before  the  year  1300  we  have  it 
thus : — 

"  Out  of  heauen  he  'gan  to  glide,  and  into  hell  soon  he  fell ; 
And  with  him  many  more,  that  no  tongue  might  tell, 
Fell  down  also  into  the  dark  pit  of  hell. 
Seven  days  and  seven  nights,  as  you  see  the  snow  fall, 
Out  of  heaven  they  fell,  and  into  hell  were  thrown : 
For  the  pride  of  Lucifer  the  tenth  of  the  angels  fell  into  hell. 
And  all  that  to  him  obedient  were."** 

Again,  in  the  Alliterative  Poems  already  noticed  (date  1320- 
80),  wc  meet  with  this  passage : — 

"  I  [Satan]  shall  raise  up  my  throne  in  the  high  mountain, 
And  be  like  to  that  Lord  that  the  sky  made ! 
With  this  word  that  he  uttered  the  wrath  on  him  fell ; 
The  Lord  with  his  severe  (?)  judgment  him  drove  to  the  abyss ; 
In  the  measure  of  his  mood  his  pity  none  the  less  ; 
But  there  he  lost  the  tenth  part  of  his  kingdom, 
Though  the  felon  fiend  were  so  fierce  for  his  fair  robes 
And  his  glorious  gleam  that  shone  so  bright 
As  soon  as  God's  judgment  reached  to  themselves. 
Thick  thousands  quickly  thrown  thereout 
Fell  from  the  firmament,  fiends  full  black 
Fled  at  the  first  blow  as  the  thick  snow ; 
Hurled  into  hell-hole  as  the  hive  swarms ; 
Intermingled  fiends  [fell]  forty  days'  length. 
Ere  that  stinging  storm  might  stop ; 
Hut  as  fine  meal  under  a  small  sieve  smokes  full  thick. 
So  from  heaven  to  hell  that  fierce  shower  lasted, 
On  each  side  of  the  world  everywhere  alike."* 


Early  English  Poems,  iii.  10—16. 
Alliterative  Poems,  p.  44,  lines  211—228. 
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And  Milton  thus  : — 

"  Him  the  Ahnighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition, — ^there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  onmipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished."' 

Such  was  the  difference  produced  by  three  centuries  and  a 
half.     But  to  return  to  our  poem. 

The  poet  introduces  his  subject  by  the  remark :  That  he  who 
thinks  good,  may  do  good,  and  that  God  will  help  him  in  his 
work ;  for  there  never  was  a  good  work  done  which  had  not  its 
rise  in  good  thoughts;  as,  on  the  contrary,  every  evil  work  has 
its  origin  in  evil  thoughts.  After  an  address  to  the  Trinity,  and 
some  remarks  about  men  not  being  all  born  in  one  place,  and 
consequently  not  understanding  one  language,  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  tell  in  English  speech,**  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  French  or  Latin,  why  the  world  was  made,  and 
how  Adam  soon  lost  Paradise,  which  was  redeemed  by  the 
"  High  King's  Son,"  who  would  come  to  this  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  intend  to  go  over  the  author's  account  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world  and  man.  Mainly 
his  account  agrees  with  others  of  the  same  period,  all  adhering 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  Bible  narrative.  What  seems  chiefly 
to  distinguish  this  poem  from  others  is  the  introduction  of 
speakers,  regular  dramatis  personte,  who  play  important  parts  in 
the  story.  Passing  by,  as  we  said,  the  account  of  Adam's  sin 
and  other  matters,  we  come  to  where  our  first  father,  who  had 
been  freer  than  anything,  who  had  lived  under  heaven's  King, 
becomes  sin's  thrall,  his  heritage  taken  from  him,  and  himself 
in  prison  under  sentence  of  death.  In  this  condition  another 
must  be  found  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  regain  for  him  his 
lost  heritage.  But  this  other  must  have  kept  the  "  three  laws, 
those  two  of  Paradise  and  that  of  Mount  Sinai.^'  We  then 
learn  that  there  was  a  King  who  had  a  Son  equal  to  himself, 
also  four  daughters  whose  names  were  Mercy,  Truth,  Justice, 
and   Peace.     This  King  owned   Adam    as   his   "thrall,"   and 

'  Parcidise  Loat^  b.  i.,  lines  44 — 52. 
«  The  French  is : — 

"  En  romanz  comenz  ma  reison, 

Por  ceus  ki  ne  senent  mie 

Ne  lettrure  ne  clergie." — Ed. 
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allowed  him  to  be  put  into  a  '^  prison  of  death  '^  and  punished 
without  measure.  Mercy  saw  this  and  laid  it  to  heart.  She 
determined  to  deliver  him  if  possible.  For  this  purpose  she 
stands  before  her  Father  and  pleads  for  the  unhappy  prisoner. 
"Father,  mine/^  she  said,  "thou  knowest  that  I  am  thy  daughter, 
that  I  am  full  of  obedience,  pity,  and  sweetness;  and  all  I  have, 
Father,  of  thee.  I  beseech  thee  that  thou  hear  me,  that  the 
wretched  prisoner,  whom  thou  hast  put  in  strong  prison  among 
all  his  foes,  may  obtain  some  ransom.  She  [Eve]  made  him  a 
trespasser,  and  deceived  him  with  her  fair  promise,  and  told  him 
if  he  would  eat  the  apple  he  should  have  all  the  power  of  Grod. . . . 
Thy  mercy  for  him  I  seek  for  evermore ;  have  of  him  pity  and 
favour.^^  As  soon  as  Truth  saw  what  her  sister  had  done,  and 
how  she  would  deliver  the  prisoner  who  had  been  condemned  by 
Justice,  "  she  changed  her  mood,^^  and  stood  before  the  King. 
"Father,"  she  begins,  "hearken  to  me;  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell 
thee  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  seems,  that  my  sister  Mercy 
would  with  her  mild  speech  deliver  that  thrall  from  prison. 
Father,  I  say  thou  oughtest  not  to  listen  to  Mercy  for  any  boon 
she  may  ask,  unless  Justice  and  Truth  be  with  it.  Thou  art  a 
righteous  King,  but  Mercy  is  so  pitiful,  that  if  she  may  save 
with  her  mild  speech,  never  shall  the  penalty  be  paid  for  a 
misdeed.  Justice  bound  this  man  in  prison;  he  was  warned 
beforehand;  why  should  men  help  him  who  had  no  pity  on 
himself?  His  doom  he  must  have,  and  he  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  misdeed."  As  soon  as  Truth  had  withdrawn  herself. 
Justice  came  forward :  "  Thy  daughter  I  am ;  thou  art  King, 
just  Judge.  There  be  just  judgments  with  thee;  all  thy  works 
are  full  of  wisdom.  This  thrall,  of  whom  my  sisters  have 
spoken,  hath  deserved  his  doom ;  for  when  he  was  free  he  had 
with  him  both  Mercy  and  Peace,  and  Truth  and  Justice  also;  yet 
wilfully  he  went  from  them,  and  tied  himself  to  wrath,  wretched- 
ness, and  sorrow.  So  that  if  Justice  hold^  he  shall  suffer 
death." 

Thus  Truth  and  Justice  condemn  him ;  and  Justice,  without 
Mercy  and  Peace,  ever  judges  according  to  what  Truth  shall 
say.  At  length  Peace  comes  and  says,  "I  am  thy  daughter, 
gentle  and  peaceable.  Before  thee  I  make  my  complaint.  My 
two  sisters  have  forsaken  me ;  without  me  they  judge,  and  will 
not  let  Mercy  be  with  them.  Neither  Mercy  nor  I  may  come 
nigh  them,  wherefore  I  fled  from  the  land.  It  is,  and  ever  was, 
the  business  of  Justice  to  make  Peace.  Shall  I  then  be  forsaken, 
when  every  good  was  wrought  for  me,  and  to  call  me  to  remem- 
brance? *But  he  who  will  not  hear  my  sister  Mercy,  never 
loved  me  as  his  companion.^     Thus  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  when 
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we  four  are  sent  to  do  justice,  there  ought  no  sentence  to  be 
given  unless  we  all  be  at  one.  Mercy  and  I  appeal  against  the 
doom  because  it  is  all  as  Justice  and  Truth  will  it  to  be.  Thou 
oughtest  to  hear  me,  and  Mercy  my  sister,  that  the  thrall,  the 
prisoner,  may  obtain  a  ransom.  Do  thy  will,  Father,  and  hear 
our  prayer ;  for  Mercy  will  ever  cry  to  Thee  till  the  prisoner  be 
delivered,  and  I  shall  flee  and  never  return  unless  my  sisters  be 
gentle  and  kind/'  All  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  heard  by 
the  King's  Son.  He  came  forward  and  said,  "Dear  Father,  I 
am  thy  Son,  and  men  call  me  thy  wisdom.  So  much  thou 
lovest  me  that  thou  madest  the  world  for  me.  We  are  one  iu 
fulness  and  in  power,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  Thou  tellest  me. 
The  tale  that  Mercy  told  Thee  pitieth  me  full  sore.  I  will  take 
the  place  of  this  thrall,  and  I  will  endure  all  his  doom.'' 

In  explanation  of  this  parable,  as  given  by  the  author, 
we  find  the  following : — 

"  A  child  ther  is  i-boren  to  vs, 
And  a  sone  i-geuen  vs, 
That  schal  vp-holden  his  kynedome, 
And  al  thus  schal  bene  his  nome, — 
Wonderful  God,  and  of  miht 
And  redeful,  and  Fader  ariht 
Of  al  the  world  that  her  after  schal  ben  ;** 
Prince  of  Pes  me  schal  him  sen. 
Theos  beth  the  nomen,  as  ye  mowe  leeuen, 
That  the  prophetes  him  geeuen." 

After  this  we  have  the  account  of  Christ  taking  our  nature 
npon  Him,  and  being  born  of  a  pure  Virgin.  The  Virgin  is 
the  "  Castle  of  Love,"  and  there  are  many  quaint  fancies  con- 
cerning its  embellishment  which  we  cannot  go  into  now,  even  if 
we  had  the  inclination.  That  the  glorification  of  Mary  has 
much  to  do  with  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  "joys,"  etc.,  of  the  Virgin,  which  were  "a 
most  popular  subject  in  the  middle  ages.""'  When  the  fiend 
saw  Jesus  in  man's  nature  he  wondered  much,  and  said,  "  What 
art  thou?  Art  thou  God's  Son  that  is  now  come?  All  this 
wide  world  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  bow  thyself  and  wor- 
ship me."  The  further  dialogue  between  the  Saviour  and  Satan 
respecting  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
must  be  obtained,  we  omit,  though  full  of  interest. 

•  The  passage,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  is  as  follows  in  the  Vulgate : — "  Parvulus  enim 
natns  est  nobis,  et  filins  dat«s  est  nobis,  et  facias  est  principatns  super  humerum 
ejus;  et  vocabitur  nomen  ejus  Admirabilis,  consiliarius,  Deus  fortis,  pater 
futuri  seculi^  princeps  pacis." 

*  VTright,  Preface  to  WiUiam  de  Shoreham. 
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Some  account  of  His  miracle  at  Cana ;  the  feeding  of  five 
thousand  ;  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus;  some  addresses  to  Mary! 
the  crucifixion;  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return  thence 
with  the  saints  who  had  died  before;  His  appearance  to  His 
disciples,  and  His  resurrection;  all  these  matters  are  briefly 
touched,  and  with  them  closes  the  book. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Fricke  of  Conscience,  Richard 
Rolle  de  Hampole,  more  commonly  called  Hampole,  lived  in  the 
priory  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  divines  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Writing, 
as  he  tells  us  he  did,  for  the  unlered  and  lewed,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  would  have  employed  any  other  mode  of  com- 
munication than  the  dialect  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
This  was, 

"  Language  of  the  Northin  lede 
That  can  nan  other  Inglis  rede."* 

The  poem  is  a  long  one,  consisting  of  nearly  ten  thousand  lines. 
The  work  itself  is  divided  into  seven  "parts,^^  each  part 
being  divided  (in  the  "  Table  of  Contents '')  into  "  chapitles.^^ 
But  the  author  himself  in  the  "  entrS  of  this  buk,"  tells  us  how 
it  is  divided ;  and,  though  not  very  poetical,  his  own  words  will 
answer  our  purpose : — 

"  I.  The  first  party,  to  knawe  and  hafe  in  mynde, 

Es  of  the  wrechednes  of  mans  kynde. 
n.  The  secunde  es  of  the  condicions  sere 

And  of  the  nnstabelnes  of  this  werld  here. 

III.  The  thred  parte  es  in  this  buke  to  rede 
Of  the  dede  and  whi  it  es  to  drede. 

IV.  The  ferthe  part  es  of  purgatory, 
Whar  saules  er  clensed  of  alle  foly. 

V.  The  fift  es  of  the  day  of  dome, 

And  of  taknes  that  befor  sal  come. 
VI.  The  sext  es  of  the  payns  of  helle. 

Thar  the  dampned  sal  ever-mare  dwelle. 
VII.  The  sevend  es  of  the  joys  of  heven. 

Ther  er  the  partes  of  this  buk  seven, 

And  of  ilka  parte  fynd  men  may 

Sere  maters  in  this  buk  to  say." 

From  these  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  task  under- 
taken was  one  which  would  require  no  ordinary  amount  of 
labour,  and  to  accomplish  well  would  demand  abilities  of  no 
common  degree.  Though  seldom  rising  into  anything  which 
would  be  termed  "poetry'^  at  the  present  day,  yet  has  Hampole 
acquitted  himself  well,  and  the  volume  will,  we  trust,  be  found 

'  Editoti'fe  Preface. 
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to  give  suflScient  interest  to  the  remarks  we  propose  to  make, 
and  to  give  novel  information  upon  many  points  which  have 
excited  the  curiosity  of  man  in  ail  ages.  Do  we  wish  to  know 
why  man  was  created  of  earth?  In  addition  to  the  reason 
referred  to  before,  Hampole  perceived  another,  namely,  that 
man  would  be  the  more  humble  when  he  perceived  the  vileness 
of  his  origin ;  for  God  would,  since  that  place  in  heaven  was 
made  void  through  pride,  fill  it  again  with  the  virtue  of  meek- 
ness. It  is  needful  then  that  man  should  be  meek,  and  there- 
fore Job  says : — 

"  Thynk,  Laverd,  that  als  thow  made  me 
Foul  erthe  and  clay  here  to  be, 
Bight  swa  thou  sal  tume  me  agayne 
Til  erthe  and  poudre." 

Man^s  life  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  The  beginning  of  it  contains  much  wretched- 
ness. When  he  is  born  he  is  leSs  than  a  beast,  and  is  the  child 
of  the  devil  till,  through  grace,  he  be  brought  to  baptism.  But 
if  he  is  vile  in  infancy,  he  is  more  so  in  middle  life :  he  is,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Bernard,  a  sackful  of  filth  and  food  for  worms. 
But  man  cares  not  for  this,  though  many  saints  have  by  their 
writings  urged  him  to  do  so.  "  The  great  clerk  Innocent  ^^ 
compares  men  to  trees  in  many  ways,  only  one  of  which  we 
give  \^ — 

"  What  es  man  in  shap  bot  a  tre 

Turned  up  that  es  doun,  als  men  may  se, 

Of  whilk  the  rotes  that  of  it  springes, 

Er  the  hares  that  on  the  heved  hynges ; 

The  stok  nest  the  rot  growand 

Es  the  heved  with  nek  folowand ; 

The  body  of  that  tre  thar-by 

Es  the  brest  with  the  bely  ; 

The  hughes  er  the  armes  with  the  handes 

And  the  legges  with  the  fete  that  standes : 

The  braunches  men  may  by  skille  call 

The  tas  and  the  fyngers  alle ; 

This  es  the  leef  that  hanges  noght  faste. 

That  es  blawen  away  thurgh  a  wynd  blaste, 

And  the  body  alswa  of  the  tree. 

That  thurgh  the  son  may  dried  be." 

Man^s  strength  is  weakened  by  disease,  and  he  soon  fades  as 
a  flower.  In  the  beginning  the  length  of  his  life  was  nine 
hundred  years,  but  since  then  it  has  become  less.     The  bodily 

— — > 

9  In  all  quotations  made  by  Hampole  the  author's  words  are  given  in  Latin 
followed  by  a  metrical  translation. 
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and  mental  infirmities,  the  result  of  old  age^  are  given  with 
painful  accuracy : — the  heart  waxes  heavy,  the  head  gets  dizzy, 
the  face  wrinkled^  the  memory  short,  the  sight  dim,  the  back 
crooked,  the  hair  falls,  the  eyes  run,  the  tongue  fails,  his  wits 
fail,  and  he  often  dotes ;  he  becomes  covetous  and  "  hard  hold- 
ing;''  he  is  swift  to  speak,  and  slow  to  hear; 

'^  He  prayses  aid  men  and  haldes  tham  wyse, 
And  yhung  men  list  him  oft  despyse." 

The  signs  how  to  tell  whether  an  old  man  or  a  young  man 
will  recover  from  sickness  are  curious.  We  give  the  passage  in 
a  modernised  form  : — 

"  But  yet  can  some  men,  that  are  wise, 
Tell  if  he  shall  of  that  sickness  die 
By  certain  tokens,  as  ye  shall  hear, 
That  happen  when  death  is  near ; 
Then  begins  his  forehead  to  fall  downward. 
And  his  brows  bend  down  withal ; 
His  left  eye  then  seems  less, 
And  narrower  than  the  right  eye ; 
His  nose,  at  the  point,  is  sharp  and  small, 
Then  begins  his  chin  to  fall ; 
His  pulse  is  still,  without  stirrings, 
His  feet  wax  cold,  his  belly  clings. 
And  if  near  death  be  a  young  man, 
He  ever  wakes,  and  cannot  sleep ; 
And  an  old  man  drawing  towards  death 
Cannot  wake,  but  is  ever  sleeping ; 
Men  say,  all  these  several  tokens 
Are  of  a  man  that  is  near  death. 

The  vileness  of  the  dead  body  next  occupies  the  author's 
attention,  a  subject  on  which  he  seems  to  linger  with  much 
fondness,  and  one  which  had  in  his  eyes,  and  probably  in  the. 
eyes  of  others,  many  charms,  but  to  us  it  possesses  none,  and  we 
omit  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  poem  opens  with  the  statement  that 
the  world  was  made  specially  for  man  and  for  man^s  "behoof;" 
yet  must  he  not  love  it  more  than  our  Lord  God  Almighty, 
Dccause  He  is  worthy  to  be  beloved  more  than  any  creature. 
God  made  two  worlds,  one  "ghostly,  invisible,  and  pure,"  the 
other  "  is  bodily  and  may  be  seen."  In  the  former  dwells  the 
Almighty  with  nine  orders  of  angels  and  holy  spirits,  and  thither 
shall  we  come  and  abide  for  ever,  if  we  continue  in  the  right  way. 
The  visible  world  is  divided  into  two  parts ; — the  higher,  which 
contains  the  planets  and  stars,  and  the  lower,  containing  the 
earth  and  man.     The  highest  world  was  made  for  man's  endless 
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habitation^  and  there  shall  he  dwell  in  joy  for  ever.  Again  we 
learn  that  there  are  two  worlds:  the  world  on  which  we  live, 
and  man  who  lives  on  it ;  the  former  was  made  to  serve  man, 
and  not  man  to  serve  it.  The  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the 
world  is  but  a  doleful  one,  and  would,  if  presented  alone,  give 
the  unloveable  side  of  our  author's  nature.  With  him  it  is  but 
'^  a  dim  doleful  dale,  full  of  sorrow,  wretchedness,  anger,  pain, 
sin,  folly,  villainy,  striving,  violence,  corruption,  oppression,  guile, 
falsehood,  treason,  discord  and  dread. '^  The  picture  is  not  attrac- 
tive ;  but,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer,  correct — 
perhaps  more  so  in  his  days  than  in  ours,  for  he  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  much  of  the  wretchedness  which  prevailed  during 
the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  the  Second :  and  he  must  have  seen 
that  it  is  "  no  support  in  time  of  need  -/'  that  it  is  like  the  sea, 
and  that  as  it  "casts  up  and  down  many  great  waves,  so  the 
world,  through  favour,  casts  a  man  to  riches  and  honour,  and 
anon  casts  him  down  to  poverty  and  tribulation."  His  other 
comparisons  are  equally  true,  and  the  longer  he  lived  and  the 
more  he  pondered  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country  during 
his  own  days,  the  more  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  hol- 
lowness  of  all  earthly  happiness  and  the  instability  of  all  earthly 
grandeur.  For  then  "  the  right  hand  of  the  world  was  wealth," 
and  it  praised  only  the  rich;  while  its  "left  hand  was  sorrow, 
poverty  and  persecution.^'  If  men  now  think  they  read  in  the 
signs  of  the  times  that  "  that  day  "  is  drawing  near,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  how  firm  was  the  belief  five  hundred  years 
ago:— 

"  But  as  this  life  is  ever  passing, 
So  is  the  world,  each  day,  impairing : 
For  the  world  to  its  last  end  fast  draws, 
As  clerks  by  many  tokens  know." 

Here  also  were  those  who  did  not  fear  to  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good,  but  woe  shall  be  to  them,  because  Christ  says  in  his 
Gospel, 

"  Wa  till  yhow  that  says  with  will 
That  ille  es  gud  and  gud  es  ill." 

In  the  third  part  we  read  much  concerning  death.  As,  how 
many  kinds  of  death  there  are ;  what  becomes  of  the  souls  of 
the  sinful;  why  death  is  dreadful;  what  it  is;  and  the  four 
reasons  why  it  is  feared.  These  reasons  are,  (1)  the  death- 
struggle  is  full  of  pain ;  (2)  devils  appear  to  the  dying  man  ;  (3) 
he  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  life;  (4)  he  is  uncertain  as 
to  his  future  state.  "A  philosopher's"  endeavour  to  describe 
the  pains  of  death  may  fitly  find  a  place  here. 
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^'  Bot  the  payne  of  dede  that  a1  sal  fele 
A  philosopher  thus  discrived  wele : 
For  he  lykend  mans  lyf  til  a  tre 
That  war  growand,  if  it  swa  mught  be, 
Thurgh  a  mans  hert  and  swa  shuld  sprynge, 
That  obout  war  lapped  with  the  hert  strynge 
And  the  croppe  out  at  his  mouth  mught  shote, 
And  to  ilka  ioynt  war  fested  a  rote : 
And  ilka  vayne  of  the  mans  body 
Had  a  rote  festend  fast  tharby, 
And  in  ilka  taa  and  fynger  of  hand 
War  a  rote  fra  that  tre  growand ; 
And  ilka  lym  on  ilka  syde 
With  rotes  of  that  tre  war  occupyde ; 
Yf  that  tre  war  tite  pulled  oute 
At  a  titte  with  al  the  rotes  oboute, 
The  rotes  suld  than  rayse  thar-with 
Ilka  vayn  and  ilka  synoghe  and  lith. 
A  mare  payne  couthe  na  man  in  hert  cast, 
Than  this  war,  als  lang  als  it  suld  last." 

Yet  death  preceded  by  a  good  life  is  not  to  be  dreaded.  Holy 
men  desire  it,  and  to  them  the  day  of  death  is  better  than  the 
day  of  birth,  and  they  are  blessed  who  die  in  the  Lord.  The 
story  of  St.  Bernard^s  death,  which  is  here  introduced,  is  not 
without  its  merits :  we  read  that  when  he  drew  towards  death, 
the  devil,  grisly  and  grim,  came  to  him,  and  enquired  by  what 
reason  and  by  what  right  he  would  claim  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. Then  Bernard  meekly  answered,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
worthy,  through  my  own  desert,  to  have  it,  when  I  leave  this 
world.  But  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  has  it,  and  wields  it 
through  a  double  right,  through  right  of  inheritance,  and  also, 
to  our  great  advantage,  through  right  of  his  passion,  which  He 
suffered  for  our  ransom ;  the  one  right  He  freely  granted  to  me, 
the  other  He  holds  to  himself;  of  whose  gift  I  claim  it,  as  the 
law  of  his  mercy  will.  This  part  of  the  poem  closes  with  an 
exhortation  to  think  in  the  morning  that  thou  shalt  die  before 
night ;  and  at  night  that  death  may  come  ere  morning. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  purgatory 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  poem,  extending  over  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  lines.  Even  in  the  author^s  day  men  seemed 
to  have  little  fear  of  it.  This  was,  in  Hampole's  mind,  on  account 
of  ignorance,  to  remove  which  was  his  object  here.     He  says : — 

"  And  first  [I  will]  shew  yhow  what  it  es, 
And  whare  it  es,  als  the  buke  wittenes ; 
And  whatkyn  payns  er  thar-in, 
And  whilk  sanies  gas  theder,  and  for  what  syn ; 
And  alswa  what  thyng  es  mast  certayn, 
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That  tham  mught  help  and  slake  thair  payn. 
Of  thir  sex  poyntes  I  wil  spek  and  rede, 
And  swa  I  sal  this  ferth  part  spede. 
Purgatory  es  nothyng  elles 
Bot  a  clensyng  sted  thar  saules  duelles, 
That  has  synned,  and  had  contricyon, 
And  er  m  the  way  of  salvacion, 
And  er  noght  parfytely  clensed  here 
Of  al  veniel  syns  sere." 

Thus  ia  a  few  lines  we  see  what  was  his  aim  and  what  his 
belief  concerning  purgatory :  how  he  treats  the  subject  remains 
for  us  to  shew.  That  thersouls  in  purgatory  may  be  "  pured  and 
fined  as  never  gold  was/^  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  suffer  greater 
pains  than  all  the  martyrs  in  earth  endured ;  the  least  pain  suffered 
there,  is  greater  than  the  greatest  earthly  pain.  Some  clerks  have 
proved  that  the  only  difference  between  the  pain  of  hell  and  the 
pain  of  purgatory  is,  that  the  one  has  end  and  the  other  is  endless. 
Every  day  in  penance  here  (in  purgatory),  is  equivalent  to  a  year's 
penance  on  earth.  This  last  assertion  the  author  fortifies  by 
Scripture : — 

"  As  God  says  openly  and  wel, 

Through  the  prophet  Ezekiel : 

Diem  pro  anno 

dedi  tibi. 

That  is  in  English  thus  to  say, 

*  For  a  year  I  give  thee  a  day.' " — Ezek.  iv.  6. 

Whether  this  quotation  will  satisfy  us  it  matters  not  now  to 
enquire,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  "wrestings"  of 
Scripture  quite  as  strange  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  our 
own  day.  But  this  pain,  though  severe  to  purge  from  sin,  ob- 
tains heaven  for  him  who  endures  it — nay,  more,  it  purifies  from 
sin,  as  we  have  just  said ;  it  also  obtains  special  joy  in  heaven 
for  those  who  suffer  with  a  steadfast  heart.  Having  learned 
what  purgatory  is,  and  what  it  does,  we  next  learn  where  it  is. 
It  is  under  the  earth,  and  next  above  the  place  where  the  souls 
of  unbaptized  children  dwell,  banished  from  the  face  of  God  and 
from  his  grace  for  ever:  this  latter  place  being  nearest  to  the 
pit  of  hell.  Within  the  earth,  then,  are  these  four  places;  the 
limbus  patruMy  which  Christ  emptied  when  He  descended  into 
hell,  and  which  has  remained  untenanted  ever  since;  purgatory; 
the  place  of  unbaptised  children;  hell.  These  places  all  pass 
under  the  general  name  of  hell,  and  for  hell  they  may  all  be 
taken.  But  notwithstanding  that  Holy  Church,  praying  for 
souls,  calls  purgatory  hell,'  yet  may  no  soul  leave  hell  till  all  are 

^  ''  Domine  Jhesu  Criste  libera  animas  omnium  fidelium  defanctorura,  de 
manu  infemi !" 
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called  to  the  last  judgment,  and  then  but  to  return^  for  nothing 
can  avail  them.  But  some  men  wondering  may  ask,  why  hell 
and  purgatory  are  made  in  the  earth.  The  answer  is  that,  as 
all  sin  is  committed  upon  the  earth,  it  cannot  pass  therefrom 
unpunished ;  consequently  it  must  be  punished  upon  the  earth 
or  within  it,  and  sin,  being  heavy,  ever  drags  the  soul  down- 
ward. The  pains  of  purgatory  are  seven  in  number :  the  sight 
of  devils ;  the  souPs  doubts  about  its  future  state ;  a  kind  of 
exile ;  disease  of  various  kinds ;  heat,  which  may  be  mitigated 
by  almsdeed,  mass  and  prayer;  the  bonds  of  sin;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  The  mention  of  some  of  these 
pains  leads  the  author  into  discussions  of  various  matters;  as 
under  the  fourth  pain,  disease,  the  question  naturally  arises. 
How  can  the  soul  feel  pain,  since  it  is  spiritual  ?  But  into  this 
we  must  not  now  enter.  None  can  pass  to  heaven  except  by 
way  of  purgatory,  save  "  young  innocents  who  pass  in  the  truth 
of  Holy  Church.^'  Omitting  all  mention  of  "  sins  deadly  and 
sins  venial,"  and  the  particular  help  which  the  living  may  render 
the  dead,  we  give  one  brief  extract  which  is  intended  to  prove 
that  the  souls  in  all  three  places  may  be  profited  by  the  faithful 
who  remain  on  the  earth. 

"  Than  availles  almus,  messe,  and  bedes, 
To  the  saules  that  er  in  alle  thre  stedes ; 
Tliai  availe  the  saules  in  purgatory 
To  spede  tham  out  mare  hastily. 
Thai  vaile  tham  that  in  heven  er ; 
For  thai  multiplie  thar  the  titter, 
And  the  ma  that  gaders  to  that  place, 
The  mair  thair  ioy  es,  and  solace. 
Thai  avail  tU  tham  that  er  in  helle, 
For  the  foner*  shuld  com  thider  to  duelle, 
And  the  foner  that  thider  commes  for  syn, 
The  les  payn  thai  have  that  duelles  thar-in ; 
And  ay  the  ma  saules  that  thider  wendes, 
The  mair  thair  payne  es,  that  never  endes." 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  displayed  in 
reconciling  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church.  Take,  as  an 
example,  what  is  said  about  singing  masses  for  a  young  child. 
We  have  already  hinted  that  young  innocents  were  exempt  from 
the  punishment  of  purgatory.  This  was  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
yet  its  practice  was  to  sing  masses  for  their  souls,  as  for  the  souls 
of  adults.  Why  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  done  "  principally  for 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  usage  of  Holy  Church."  The  power 
of  the  Pope  and  some  unimportant  matters  close  the  fourth  part. 

•  Comp.  of /o»,  few. 
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The  next  part  of  the  book  opens  with  ten  signs  which  shall 
precede  the  day  of  doom.*  The  writer  believed  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  near  in  his  day.  He  refers  to  "  wonders/^  but 
unfortunately  does  not  tell  us  what  they  were ;  contenting  him- 
self with  saying  that  we  should  make  ourselves  ready.  Of  Anti- 
christ, before  whose  corning.  Rome  must  be  destroyed,  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  information.  He  was  to  be  born  at  Chorazin,  and 
to  come  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.     He  was  to  be 

"  Maliciouse  and  ful  of  envy. 
Als  of  hym  thus  spekes  the  prophecy : 
Fiat  Dan  coluber  in  via,  cerastes 
in  semitaj  mordens  ungulas  equi, 

ut  cadat  ascensor  eius  retro,  Hoc  est  \_Anticristus~\  sicut 
serpens,  in  via  sedebit,  et  in  semita  erit, 
ut  eos,  qui  per  semitam  iusticie  ambulant, 
feriat  et  veneno  sue  malicie  occidat^ 

He  was  to  be  brought  up  in  Bethsaida  and  to  reign  in 
Capernaum,  and  after  gathering  to  him  necromancers,  witches, 
magicians,  and  enchanters,  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem  and  say 
that  he  is  Christ.  There,  after  pretending  holiness,  he  should 
be  sinful,  and  should  turn  all  people  to  his  law.  He  was  to  pro- 
claim the  law  of  Christ  to  be  false ;  perform  miracles  through 
the  power  of  the  devil;  pretend  to  raise  the  dead;  cause  images 
to  speak ;  beguile  the  people  through  gifts ;  lead  them  astray, 
through  the  dread  of  death;  and  generally  be  the  greatest 
tyrant  that  ever  was.  Him  shall  the  Jews  receive.  Some  say 
that  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  upon  the  earth  and  preach  for 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and,  after  converting  the  Jews 
to  Christianity,  they  shall  be  put  to  death  by  Antichrist,  and 
after  three  days  rise  again. 

We  regret  that  our  space  forbids  us  to  notice  Jerome's  '^  xv. 
Tokens  of  the  Doom  ;'^  the  passage  gives  a  fair  idea  of  our  au- 
thor's style,  but  it  is  too  long  for  an  extract.  All  that  we  can  now 
do  is  briefly  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  peculiar  notions  held  by  our 
forefathers.     Thus  we  read  that  at  the  general  resurrection  all 

*  In  the  Ec^ly  English  Poems  is  a  fragment  named  "xv  SigrM  ante  Judicium J*^ 
Though  earlier  than  Hampole's  poem,  it  displays  far  greater  poetic  ability.  We 
give  a  few  lines  from  the  first  token  (modernismg  the  spelling) : — 

*'  The  stars  that  thou  seest  so  bright, 
In  heaven  above  that  sit  so  fast, 
For  man's  sin  shall  give  no  light. 
But  shall  adown  to  earth  be  cast : 
As  fair  and  bright  as  thou  seest  them, 
They  shall  become  as  black  as  coal. 
And  be  of  hue  dark  and  wan, 
For  man's  sin  that  they  shall  thole  (suffer)." 
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men  shall  rise  of  the  same  age  as  the  Saviour  was  when  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  namely,  thirty-two  years  and  three  months.  All 
bodily  defects  are  to  be  corrected,  and  our  bodies  shall  be 
"  seemly  and  bright/'  Christ  shall  judge  all  men  in  the  vale  of 
Jehoshaphat,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  earth.  It  is  also 
situated  between  Olivet  and  Jerusalem;  and  there  is  Calvary 
and  the  sepulchre  fast  by ;  and  in  this  vale  "  buried  was  my 
mother  Mary/'  We  have  already  been  told  that  hell  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth,  and  now  we  learn  that  the  earth  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavens.  The  two  ideas  are  presented  together  in 
the  following  lines : — 

"  Som  clerkes  says,  als  the  buke  bers  witnes, 
That  helle  euen  in  myddes  the  erthe  es ; 
For  alle  erthe  by  skille  may  likend  be 
Til  a  rounde  appel  of  a  tre, 
That  even  in  myddes  has  a  colke  (core), 
And  swa  it  may  be  tille  an  eggQ  yholke ; 
For  als  a  dalk*'  es  even  Imydward 
The  yholke  of  the  QggQ^  when  it  es  hard, 
Ryght  swa  es  helle  pitte,  als  clerkes  telles, 
Ymyddes  the  erthe  and  nourwhar  elles. 
And  als  the  yholk  ymyddes  the  Qgge  lys, 
And  the  whete  obout  on  the  same  wys. 
Right  swa  es  the  erthe,  with-outen  dout, 
Ymyddes  the  hevens  that  gas  obout. 
Thus  may  men  se  by  an  eggQ  hard  dight. 
How  heuen  and  erthe  and  helle  standes  right/' 

Lazarus  went  to  hell,  and  remained  there  four  days.  When 
he  sat  at  meat  with  Christ  in  Martha's  house,  he  told  a  part  of 
its  hideous  pains,  yet  durst  he  not  tell  all.  He  lived  after  his 
resurrection  fifteen  years,  yet  was  he  never  known  to  laugh. 

The  last  part  of  the  book — on  the  joys  of  heaven — the  most 
tempting  of  all,  we  cannot  enter  into ;  but  retracing  our  steps 
somewhat,  we  would  present  a  paraphrase  of  Matt,  xxv.  34 — 40. 

"  He  sal  say  than,  *  commes  now  til  me 
My  Fadir  blissed  childer  fre, 
And  weldes  the  kyngdom  that  til  yhou  es  dight 
Fra  first  that  the  werlde  was  ordaynd  right. 
For  I  hungerd  and  yhe  me  fedde, 
I  threstod  and  at  dryuk  yhe  me  bedde ; 
Of  herber  grete  nede  I  had, 
Ylie  lierberd  me  with  hert  glad ; 
Naked  I  was,  als  yhe  myght  see, 
Ylie  gaf  me  clathes  and  clad  me ; 

•  Hollow. 
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Seke  I  was  and  in  ful  wayke  state, 
Yhe  wisit  me,  bathe  arly  and  late ; 
In  prisoun  when  I  was  halden  stille, 
Til  me  yhe  come  with  ful  gude  wille.' 
Than  sal  the  rightwys  men  that  day, 
Til  our  loverd  answer  thus  and  say  : 

*  Loverd  when  saw  we  the  hungry. 
And  to  gyf  the  mete  war  we  redy ; 
And  when  myght  we  the  threst  yse, 
And  gaf  the  drynk  with  hert  fre ; 
When  saw  we  the  nede  of  herber  have. 
And  to  herber  the  vouched  save ; 
When  saw  we  the  naked  and  we  the  cled, 
And  when  saw  we  the  seke  and  in  prison  sted. 
And  visited  the  with  gude  wille, 

And  comforted  the,  als  was  skille  ?  ^ 
Our  loverd  sal  than  tham  answer  thus, 
And  say,  als  the  godspelle  shewes  us  : 

*  Suthly  I  say  yhou,  swa  yhe  wroght. 
That  ilka  tyme  when  yhe  did  oght 
Until  ane  of  the  lest  that  yhe  myght  se 
Of  my  brether,  yhe  did  til  me.* " 

Here  for  the  present  we  close.  Some,  perhaps,  of  our 
readers  may  think  but  little  of  these  early  writings,  and  com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  to-day  they  may  deserve  but  little 
attention.  But  when  we  remember  the  times  in  which  they 
were  produced,  the  noble  proportions  to  which  our  literature  has 
grown  from  such  small  beginnings  as  these,  we  hold  that  they 
deserve  to  be  held  in  some  honour,  and  to  receive  the  reward 
which  is  due  to  the  pioneers  of  any  great  enterprize.  They 
reveal  to  us  the  workings  of  the  English  mind  before  Wiclif, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  was  born ;  and  from  them 
we  learn  somewhat  of  the  material  upon  which  he  had  to  work. 
To  him  all  praise  is  due ;  but  surely  these  less  known  workers 
in  a  great  field  may  receive  some  share  of  our  regard  for  testify- 
ing that,  in  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history,  there  were  men 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  men  who  in  their  genera- 
tion were  doing  the  work  of  God  upon  earth,  in  preparing,  not 
only  themselves,  but  their  less  fortunate  countrymen,  to  live  as 
Christians  ought  to  live,  and  die  as  they  only  know  how  to  die. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  hold  them  up  as  perfect;  they  were  men  with 
all  the  ignorance  and  shortcomings  of  this  mortal  state :  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  their  efforts  to  enlighten  the  poor  and  unlearned 
met  with  the  gracious  welcome, — "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.''  J.  M.  C. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  ANTOinNUS  OF  PLACENTIA,  A.D.  570. 

[The  following  article  is  a  translation  of  a  document  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  topography  of  Palestine,  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  lower  Egypt.  It  was  first  published  in  1640,  and 
again  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists  in  1680.  It  has 
recently  been  re-edited  by  Dr.  Tobler  with  the  title,  "  De  Locis 
Sanctis  quae  perambulavit  Antoninus  Martyr,  circa  a.d.  670. 
Nach  hand-und  druckschriften  mit  beraerkungen  herausgegeben 
von  Titus  Tobler.  St.  Gallen,  1863.''  In  this  last  edition  the 
text  occupies  forty-eight  pages,  and  there  are  seventy-nine  pages 
of  German  notes.  The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  four  MSS., 
as  well  as  of  printed  copies.  The  date  given  above  is  that  which 
Tobler  has  fixed  upon,  and  appears  to  be  substantially  correct. 
His  edition  is  valuable  for  its  annotations  and  its  recension  of 
various  readings,  and  our  translation  is  not  intended  to  super- 
sede it.  All  we  profess  to  do  is  to  place  this  curious  document 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  reader  in  an  English  dress,  conse- 
quently we  have  not  undertaken  the  labour  of  a  commentary. 
The  Latin  of  the  original  is  frequently  impure,  and  sometimes 
its  construction  is  doubtful ;  but  we  hope  we  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  its  sense  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Now  that  so  much 
attention  is  directed  to  questions  concerning  the  Holy  Land  and 
its  holy  places,  we  trust  this  version  will  be  both  useful  and 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  Our  translation  lays  no  claim  to 
literary  elegance,  and  is  only  to  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  We  call  it  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Antoninus,  but  we  suppose  his  unknown  companion,  and  not 
himself,  was  its  author] . 

1.  Cyprus, Antaradus,  Tripolis,  Byblus,Trieris,  Berytus. 

The  blessed  Antoninus  Martyr  having  set  out  together  with 
his  companion,  after  he  started  from  the  city  of  Placentia,  I  will 
endeavour  to  narrate  in  what  places  I  travelled,  desiring  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  and  to  see  the  marvels  of  the 
prophets. 

Therefore  leaving  Placentia  we  came  to  Constantinople, 
departing  from  which  we  came  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  the 
city  of  Constantia,  wherein  St.  Epiphanius  reposes,  a  fair  and 
pleasant  city  adorned  with  date  palms.  Thence  we  came  into 
the  parts  of  Syria,  to  the  isle  of  Antaradus,  and  thence  we  came 
to  Tripolis  of  Syria,  where  St.  Leontius  reposes ;  which  city,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake, together  with  other  cities.     Next  we  came  to  Byblus, 
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which  city  also  was  overthrown  with  its  inhabitants ;  also  to  the 
city  of  Trieris,  which  too  was  overthrown  in  like  manner. 
Thence  we  came  to  the  very  splendid  city  of  Berytus,  wherein 
was  lately  the  study  of  letters,  but  which  also  was  overthrown. 
The  bishop  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  persons  were  known  by 
name,  with  the  exception  of  strangers,  told  us  that  thirty  thou- 
sand suddenly  perished  here  miserably.*  The  said  city  lies 
below  the  mountain  districts  of  Lebanon. 

2.  SiDON,  Sarepta,  Tyre,  Ptolemais. 

From  Berytus  we  came  to  Sidon,  which  too  partly  fell  down; 
and  is  adjacent  to  Lebanon.  The  men  who  are  therein  are 
exceedingly  bad.  And  thither  runs  the  river  Asclepius,  and  a 
fountain  rises  there.  From  Sidon  we  came  to  Sarepta,  which 
city  is  inconsiderable,  and  very  Christian ;  wherein  is  the  cham- 
ber which  was  made  for  Elijah,  and  the  bed  where  he  lay,  and  a 
marble  trough  where  the  widow  made  her  leaven.  In  that  place 
many  presents  are  made,  and  many  miracles  \virtutes]  happen 
there.  Leaving  Sarepta  we  came  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  seven 
miles  from  Sarepta.  The  city  of  Tyre  contains  powerful  men ; 
their  life  is  very  bad,  the  luxury  is  too  great  to  be  told ;  there 
are  public  houses  for  women,  and  silk  and  diflFerent  kinds  of 
vestments.  Thence  we  came  to  Ptolemais,  an  honourable  city, 
where  we  found  good  monasteries. 

3.  Sycaminum,  Camp  of  the  Samaritans,  the  Monas- 
tery OP  Elisha  in  Mount  Carmel,  Porphyrion. 

Over  against  Ptolemais,  at  the  sixth  milestone,  is  the  city 
which  is  called  Sycaminum,  under  Mount  Carmel,  where,  at  a 
mile  from  Sycaminum,  is  the  camp  of  the  Samaritans,  and  above 
the  said  camp,  half  a  mile,  the  monastery  of  Elisha  the  prophet, 
where  the  woman  met  him  whose  daughter  he  raised  up.  In 
Mount  Carmel  is  found  a  stone,  smallish  and  round,  which 
sounds  when  it  is  struck,  because  it  is  solid.  Such  is  the  virtue 
of  the  stone,  that  if  it  is  hung  upon  a  woman,  or  any  animal, 
abortion  will  never  occur.  Six  or  seven  miles  away  is  the  city 
of  Porphyrion.* 

4.  DiOCiESAREA,  CaNA. 

From  Ptolemais,  on  the  coast,  we  came  to  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  to  the  city  of  Diocsesarea,  in  which,  for  veneration,  we 
worshipped  the  vase  (amula)  and  basket  of  St.  Mary.  In  the 
same  place  too,  was  .the  seat  on  which  she  sat  when  the  angel 

*  The  earthquake  alluded  to  is  sufficiently  celebrated.  It  occurred  on  July 
9th,  A.D.  551.  The  fact  that  the  author  saw  the  bishop  who  knew  the  persons 
who  perished,  indicates  very  clearly  the  approximate  date  of  the  pilgrimage. 

*  Porphyrion  here  seems  to  be  an  error:  possibly  for  Castellum  Peregri- 
norum. 
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came  to  her.  Thence  at  the  third  mile  we  came  to  Cana,  where 
our  Lord  was  at  the  wedding,  and  we  reclined  on  the  same  couch, 
where,  unworthy  I  wrote  the  names  of  my  parents.  There  are 
two  water-pots  there :  one  I  filled  with  water,  and  drew  from  it 
wine,  and  I  lifted  it  full  upon  my  shoulder,  and  offered  it  at  the 
altar :  and  in  the  same  fountain  we  washed  for  a  benediction. 

5.  Nazareth. 

Thence  we  came  to  the  city  of  Nazareth,  wherein  are  many 
marvels.  Also  there  lies  in  the  synagogue  the  book  in  which 
the  Lord  had  put  A.  B.  C.  In  the  synagogue  also  there  is  the 
beam  where  the  Lord  sat  with  other  children:  this  beam  is 
moved  and  raised  by  Christians,  but  Jews  can  in  nowise  move 
it,  nor  does  it  allow  itself  to  be  carried  out.  The  house  of  St. 
Mary  is  a  church ;  there  are  many  benefits  there  from  her  gar- 
ments. Now  in  that  city  so  great  is  the  beauty  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  that  none  more  beautiful  can  be  found  among  Hebrews, 
and  they  say  this  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  St.  Mary,  for 
they  say  also  that  she  was  their  own  kinswoman.  And  while 
there  is  no  favour  shewn  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  Christians,  they 
are  all  full  of  favour.  The  province  is  like  a  paradise ;  in  corn 
and  crops  like  Egypt,  but  excels  in  wine  and  oil,  in  fruits  and 
honey.  There  too  the  millet  is  unnaturally  high,  of  so  great 
height  as  to  exceed  the  stature  of  a  man. 

6.  Tabor,  Neapolis. 

From  Nazareth  we  came  to  Mount  Tabor,  which;  mountain 
rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain :  the  ground  is  green,  about  six 
miles  round,  three  miles  high,  and  level  one  mile  up.  In  it  are 
three  churches,  where  Peter  said  to  Jesus,  *'  Let  us  make  here 
three  tabernacles.'^  Round  the  mountain  are  divers  cities,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  From  Tabor  we  came  to 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  [  .  .  .  .  to  a  city  which  aforetime  was  called 
Samaria,  but  is  now  called  Neapolis,  in  which  is  the  well  from 
which  our  Lord  asked  water  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  A  church 
has  been  constructed  there  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  well  itself  is  before  the  railings  of  the  altar,  and  also 
the  water-pot  from  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  drunk. 
Many  sick  come  there,  and  are  healed.^] 

7.  Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Jor  and  Dan,  Jordan,  Gadara, 
THE  Baths  of  Elijah,  the  River  Gadara. 

Thence  we  came  to  the  city  of  Tiberias,  in  which  are  hot 
salt  baths ;  for  the  water  of  the  sea  itself  is  fresh,  which  sea  is 
about  eight  miles  round.  Thence  we  came  to  the  city  of  Caper- 
naum, to  the  house  of  the  blessed  Peter,  which  is  now  a  church. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  seem  to  be  misplaced.     See  note  at  the  end. 
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Crossing  over  thence  through  camps,  or  villages,  or  cities,  we 
came  to  two  fountains,  that  is,  Jor  and  Dan,  which  flow  into 
one,  and  are  called  Jordan:. the  small  one  enters  the  sea,  and 
crosses  the  whole  lake,  and  comes  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea.  Returning  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  Jordan  leaves 
the  sea,  and  in  the  same  place  we  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  came 
to  the  city  which  is  called  Gadara,  which  is  also  called  Gibeon. 
In  that  part,  at  three  miles  from  the  city,  are  the  hot  waters 
which  are  called  the  baths  of  Elijah,  where  lepers  are  cleansed. 
There  is  also  a  Xenodochium.  For  public  recreation  the  baths 
are  cleansed  at  eventide.  Before  the  very  basin  of  the  water  is 
a  great  tank,  and  while  it  is  filled  all  the  doors  are  closed.  And 
through  the  porch  the  sick  are  sent  in  with  lights  and  incense, 
and  they  sit  in  that  tank  all  night,  and  when  they  have  gone  to 
sleep,  they  see  some  vision  concerning  him  who  is  to  be  cured, 
and  when  they  have  told  it,  the  baths  are  abstained  from  seven 
days,  and  within  seven  days  they  are  cleansed.  There  also  died 
John  of  Placentia,  the  husband  of  Thecla.  The  warm  stream 
itself,  called  Gadara,  runs  down  as  a  torrent  and  enters  the 
Jordan,  and  by  it  the  Jordan  is  enlarged  and  made  greater. 

8.  SCYTHOPOLIS,    SeBASTE,    HOSTILE    SaMARTTANS. 

And  then  we  descended  through  Galilee  near  the  Jordan, 
passing  through  many  cities  which  are  read  of,  and  came  to  a 
city,  the  metropolis  of  Galilee,  called  Scythopolis,  set  on  a 
mount,  where  St.  John  wrought  many  miracles.  Thence  we 
went  down  through  sundry  places  of  Samaria  and  Judsea  to  the 
city  of  Sebaste,  wherein  resteth  Elisha  the  prophet.  Through 
plains,  through  cities  or  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
places  which  we  traversed,  the  Jews  came  after  us  burning  our 
footprints  with  stubble.  Such  is  their  execration  of  Christ,  that 
they  scarcely  give  an  answer  to  Christians,  and  their  rule  is  that 
you  should  not  touch  what  you  wish  to  buy  till  you  pay  for  it ; 
but  if  you  touch  it,  and  do  not  pay  for  it,  they  are  forthwith 
oflTended ;  for  having  a  box  set  up  outside,  and  somebody  in  it  to 
answer  those  who  come,  they  do  not  take  the  money  from  your 
hand,  but  you  throw  it  into  water,  and  they  announce  it  when 
you  go  in.  But  do  not  spit,  for  if  you  spit  they  are  offended. 
In  the  evening  they  purify  themselves  with  water,  and  so  enter 
their  village  or  city. 

9.  Place  or  the  Five  Loaves,  of  our  Lord's  Baptism, 

AND     where     the     ISRAELITES     WENT     OVER;     HeRMON  j     DeW 

useful  to  the  Doctors. 

Thence  we  come  into  the  place  where  our  Lord  satisfied  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  in   an  extensive  plain,   with  olive  gardens  and  palm 
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gardens.  Thence  we  came  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  was 
baptized.  In  the  same  place  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  lost  an  axe,  and  from  the 
same  place  Elijah  was  taken  up  to  heaven ;  and  there  is  a  moun- 
tain of  moderate  size — Hermon,  which  is  read  of  in  the  psalm. 
At  the  feet  of  the  same  mountain,  a  cloud  rises  at  the  first  hour 
when  the  sun  rises,  and  comes  to  Jerusalem  over  the  church 
which  is  on  Zion,  and  over  the  church  at  the  Lord's  sepulchre, 
and  over  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Sophia,  which  was  the 
praetorium  where  our  Lord  was  examined.  Upon  these  places 
the  dew  descends  like  rain.  The  physicians  collect  it^  and  boil 
in  it  all  their  preparations  for  the  Xenodochia :  for  many  diseases 
are  healed  there,  where  the  dew  falls,  of  which  David  the  prophet 
sings,  "as  the  dew  of  Hermon  which  descends  upon  Mount  Zion." 
In  that  part  of  Jordan  is  the  fountain  where  John  baptized. 
From  thence  to  the  Jordan  are  two  miles.  In  the  same  valley 
Elijah  was  found  when  the  crow  took  him  bread  and  flesh. 
Round  about  the  valley  is  a  multitude  of  hermits. 

10.  Salamiada^  Baths  of  Moses,  Salt  Sea,  Segor,  Tomb 
OP  Absalom. 

And  hard  by  is  a  city  which  is  called  Salamiada,  where 
two  half-tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  remained  before  they 
crossed  the  Jordan ;  in  which  place  are  the  warm  baths  which 
are  called  the  baths  of  Moses,  where  also  lepers  are  cleansed. 
And  there  is  a  fountain  having  very  sweet  water,  which  is  drunk 
for  a  cathartic,  and  heals  many  diseases ;  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Salt  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  enters,  on  whose  shore  bitumen 
and  sulphur  are  collected.  In  the  said  sea,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  till  the  middle  of  September,  the  lepers  lie  aU 
day ;  but  in  the  evening  they  wash  in  the  baths  of  Moses^  and 
sometimes,  whom  he  will,  the  Lord  heals,  for  in  general  there 
is  some  preference.  In  that  sea  nothing  living  is  found :  neither 
wood  nor  straw  swim  there,  nor  can  a  man  swim,  but  whatever 
is  thrown  into  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Prom  the  Jordan  to  the 
place  where  Moses  left  the  body  are  eight  miles,  and  not  far 
thence  is  Segor,  in  which  places  are  many  hermits.  We  saw 
there  also  the  tomb  of  Absalom  the  son  of  David. 

11.  Jordan,  Epiphany. 

We  kept  the  Theophany  near  Jordan,  and  many  miracles 
happen  that  night  in  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  baptized. 
There  is  there  a  mound  surrounded  with  railings,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  water  returns  to  its  bed  a  wooden  cross  is 
placed  in  the  water,  and  steps  go  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
bank,  which  are  paved  with  marble.  On  the  vigils  of  the  Theo- 
phany there  are  great  vigils, — a  countless  multitude  ;  and  when 
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the  cock  crows  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  matins  take  place.  When 
matins  are  over,  with  the  break  of  day  they  proceed  to  the  holy 
mysteries  in  the  open  air^  and  the  deacons  hold  them ;  a  priest 
goes  down  into  the  water^  and  at  fhe  hour  in  which  he  begins  to 
bless  the  water,  forthwith  the  Jordan  with  a  great  clamour  rolls 
back  upon  itself,  and  the  water  stands  until  the  baptism  is  over. 
And  all  the  Alexandrians  who  have  ships,  with  men  holding 
vessels  full  of  perfumes  and  balsam,  at  the  hour  when  the  priest 
has  blessed  the  fount,  before  they  begin  to  be  baptized,  empty 
those  vessels  into  the  river,  and  take  thence  the  blessed  water, 
and  make  of  it  water  for  sprinkling  in  their  ships  before  they 
start  on  a  voyage.  When  the  baptism  is  over,  all  go  down  into 
the  river  for  a  blessing,  clothed  with  fine  linen  garments,  and 
many  other  sorts,  which  they  keep  for  their  funeral.  When  all 
is  finished,  the  water  returns  into  its  place.  And  from  the  place 
where  the  Jordan  emerges  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  is  lost,  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

12.  Cave  op  Damsels;  "Monastery  of  St.  John. 

Now  on  the  very  bank  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  cave,  in 
which  are  seven  cells  with  seven  damsels,  who  are  sent  there 
when  little  children;  and  when  any  one  of  them  dies,  she  is 
buried  in  the  cell,  and  another  cell  is  cut  out,  and  another  dam- 
sel is  sent  into  that,  that  the  number  may  continue.  They  have 
those  outside  who  provide  them  with  food.  Into  that  place  we 
entered  with  great  fear,  for  prayer,  but  saw  nobody's  face  there. 
In  the  same  place  is  said  to  be  the  napkin  which  was  upon  the 
head  of  Jesus.  Above  the  Jordan,  not  very  far  from  the  Jordan 
where  the  Lord  was  baptized,  is  the  very  large  monastery  of  St. 
John,  in  which  are  two  Xenodochia.  On  one  or  other  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  in  places  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  serpents  are  found, 
of  which  theriacs  are  made.     Thence  we  came  to  Jericho. 

13.  Jericho,  Gilgal,  the    Sacred  Field  or  the  Lord. 
It  is  six  miles  from  the  Jordan  to  Jericho.     In  the  eyes  of 

everybody  Jericho  seems  like  a  paradise.  The  walls  have  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  house  of  Rahab  is  stand- 
ing, which  is  a  Xenodochium ;  and  the  chamber  too,  in  which  she 
hid  the  spies,  and  that  is  the  oratory  of  St.  Mary.  As  for  the 
stones  which  the  children  of  Israel  took  out  of  the  Jordan,  they 
are  deposited  not  far  from  the  city,  in  a  church,  behind  the  altar ; 
and  before  the  church  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
our  Lord  sowed  with  his  own  hand, — sowing  as  much  as  three 
bushels  of  corn,  which  also  is  gathered  twice  a  year,  but  in  the 
month  of  February,  that  it  may  be  used  at  the  communion  at 
Easter ;  when  it  has  been  gathered,  it  is  ploughed,  and  gathered 
again  with  the  rest  of  the  harvest.     Then  it  is  ploughed  again. 

new    series. — VOL.  VIII.,    NO.    XVI.  E    E 
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14.  The  Fountain  of  Eltsha. 

The  fountain  of  water,  which  Elisha  the  prophet  sweetened, 
waters  all  Jericho,  where  strong  wine  grows,  which  is  given  to 
persons  in  a  fever.  There  dates  are  produced,  some  whereof  I 
brought  back  with  me  to  my  country,  and  I  gave  one  to  my  lord 
Paterius  the  patrician.  There  too  is  produced  the  cedar  of  forty 
cubits,  and  bean  pods  two  feet  long.  There  also  is  the  vine, 
whence  at  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord,  chests  full  of  grapes  are 
oflFered  for  sale  on  Mount  Olivet;  and  at  Pentecost,  the  new 
wine,  of  which  bowls  full  are  offered. 

15.  The  Tree  of  Zacgheus,  Sodom  and  Gomobrha,  the 
Statue  of  Salt. 

Starting  from  Jericho,  we  came  opposite  Jerusalem.  Not 
far  from  the  city  of  Jericho  is  the  tree  into  which  Zaccheus 
climbed  to  see  the  Lord,  and  it  is  enclosed  within  an  oratory, 
and  through  the  roof  above  it  is  seen  withered  and  dried  up. 
Setting  out  from  Jericho  then,  coming  from  the  east  towards 
the  west,  on  the  left  hand  we  came  among  the  ashes  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,  upon  which  district  descends  ever  a  dark  cloud 
with  a  sulphureous  smell.  But  what  they  say  of  Lot's  wife, 
that  she  grows  less  through  being  licked  by  animals,  is  not  true, 
but  she  remains  in  the  same  state  in  which  she  was. 

16.  Bahurim,  Bethany,  Mount  of  Olives, 
Ascending  through  the  hilly  parts  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from 

Jerusalem  we  came  to  Bahurim.  Returning  thence,  we  came, 
on  the  left  to  the  town  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  Bethany,  to 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  While  observing  those  valleys  and  going 
over  many  monasteries  and  places  of  marvels,  we  saw  a  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  recluses  in  Mount  Olivet.  And  above, 
on  the  mount,  where  the  Lord  ascended  to  the  Father,  we  saw 
many  wonders ;  and  the  cell  where  St.  Pelagia  was  shut  up  and 
lies  in  the  body,  and  in  the  same  mount,  lies  James  of  Zebedee, 
and  Cleophas,  and  many  bodies  of  saints. 

17.  The  Valley  of  Gethsemane  or  of  Jehoshafhat; 
Church  of  St.  Mary;  Jerusalem;  the  Temple. 

When  we  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives  we  came  to  the 
valley  of  Gethsemane,  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  was  betrayed, 
wherein  are  three  couches  on  which  He  reclined,  and  we  too 
reclined  for  a  blessing.  And  in  the  same  valley  is  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  which  they  say  was  her  house;  in  which  is  shewn  the 
sepulchre,  from  which  they  say  St.  Mary  was  carried  to  heaven. 
The  same  valley  of  Gethsemane,  lying  between  Mount  Zion  and 
Olivet,  is  also  called  Jehoshaphat.  From  Gethsemane  we  went 
up  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  by  many  steps.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  gate  is  an  olive  garden,  and  the  fig-tree  on  which  Judas 
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hung  himself  with  a  halter;  the  stem  of  this  stands  protected 
by  stones :  the  gate  of  the  city  [which]  is  close  to  the  Beautiful 
Grate,  which  was  that  of  the  temple,  the  threshold  and  framework 
whereof  is  standing. 

18.  The  Monument  or  Tomb  of  the  Lord. 

Falling  down  and  kissing  the  ground,  we  went  into  the  holy 
city,"  in  which  we  proceeded  to  worship  the  tomb  of  the  Lord. 
The  tomb  itself  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
laid,  is  cut  out  in  the  natural  rock.  The  brazen  lamp  which  was 
then  placed  at  his  head,  burns  night  and  day :  from  it  we  took  a 
blessing  and  replaced  it.  Into  the  tomb  earth  is  put  from  with- 
out, and  those  who  go  out  take  a  blessing  from  it.  The  stone 
by  which  the  tomb  was  closed  is  before  the  mouth  of  the  tomb : 
the  colour  of  the  green  stone  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  Gol- 
gotha, now  (cannot  be  perceived  because)  the  stone  itself  is 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems.  But  the  stone  of  the  tomb  is  like 
a  millstone :  the  ornaments  are  innumerable :  by  iron  rods  hang 
bracelets,  armlets,  neckchains,  necklaces,  circlets  for  the  head^ 
wreathed  girdles,  belts,  and  crowns  of  emperors, — of  gold  and 
gems,  and  very  many  ornaments  of  empresses.  The  tomb  is 
thus,  in  the  manner  of  a  goal,  covered  with  silver,  and  under 
golden  suns  an  altar  is  placed  before  the  tomb. 

19.  Golgotha. 

From  the  tomb  to  Golgotha  are  eighty  paces.  On  one  side 
it  is  ascended  by  steps,  where  our  Lord  went  up  to  be  crucified. 
In  the  place  where  He  was  crucified,  there  appears  the  stain  of 
blood  in  the  stone  itself.  At  the  side  is  the  altar  of  Abraham, 
where  he  was  going  to  offer  Isaac :  there  too  Melchizedek  offered 
sacrifice.  At  the  altar  is  a  crevice,  where  you  put  your  ear  and 
hear  streams  of  water,  and  if  you  cast  in  an  apple,  a  pear,  or 
anything  else  which  can  swim,  and  go  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam, 
there  you  will  receive  it  again.  Between  Siloam  and  Golgotha 
I  believe  it  is  a  mile :  Jerusalem  has  no  living  water  except  the 
fountain  of  Siloam. 

20.  The  Church  op  Constantine;  the  Chamber  with 
THE  Cross. 

From  Golgotha  to  the  place  where  the  cross  was  found  it  is 
fifty  paces.  In  the  church  of  Constantine  which  surrounds  the 
tomb,  in  the  court  of  the  church,  there  is  a  chamber  where  the 
wood  of  the  holy  cross  is  deposited,  which  we  worshipped  and 
kissed ;  the  title  too,  which  was  placed  above  the  head  of  Jesus, 
on  which  is  written  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judjeorum,  I  saw, 
and  held  in  my  hand  and  kissed :  which  wood  of  the  cross  is  of 
walnut.  When  the  holy  cross  goes  forth  from  its  chamber  to  be 
worshipped^  and  comes  into  the  courts  that  same  hour  a  star 
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appears  in  heaven,  and  comes  above  the  place  where  the  cross 
remains.  And  while  the  cross  is  worshipped,  the  star  stands 
over  it ;  and  oil  is  oflFered  to  be  blessed  in  vases  half  filled :  but 
at  the  time  when  the  wood  of  the  cross  touches  the  half  filled 
vases,  forthwith  the  oil  boils  over,  and  if  they  are  not  quickly 
closed  the  whole  is  poured  out.  When  the  cross  returns  to  its 
place,  the  star  similarly  returns ;  afterwards,  when  the  cross  is 
shut  up,  the  star  appears  no  longer.  There  is  also  there  the 
sponge  and  the  reed,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospel ;  out  of 
which  sponge  we  drank  water.  There  too  is  the  cup  of  onyx, 
which  the  Lord  blessed  at  the  supper,  and  many  other  marvels : 
the  likeness  of  the  blessed  Mary,  in  the  upper  part,  and  her  girdle, 
and  the  fillet  which  she  used  to  wear  on  her  head.  There  also 
are  the  seven  marble  seats  of  the  elders. 

21.  The  Tower  op  David. 

From  thence  we  went  up  to  the  tower  of  David,  where  he 
chanted  the  psalter.  It  is  very  large,  and  in  it  are  monasteries 
in  single  rooms :  the  tower  is  a  quadrangle,  and  carved  work, 
having  no  roof.  Into  it  Christians  also  go  up  to  dwell  for  devo- 
tion, and  rising  about  midnight,  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
complain  down  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  towards  the  Jordan 
in  the  places  which  look  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

22.  Tne  Church  of  Zion  and  the  Monastery. 

We  next  came  into  the  church  of  the  holy  (mount)  Zion, 
where  are  many  marvels,  among  which  is,  what  is  read  of  the 
corner-stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  builders.  When  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  entered  into  that  church,  which  was  the 
house  of  St.  James,  He  found  that  stone  lying  neglected  in  the 
midst,  took  it,  and  put  it  for  a  corner-stone,'^  which  you  hold  and 
raise  in  your  hands,  and  put  your  ear  in  the  very  corner,  and 
there  will  sound  in  your  ears  as  it  were  the  noise  of  many  men. 
In  the  same  church  is  the  column  where  our  Lord  was  scourged, 
in  which  column  is  such  a  sign  :  when  some  one  embraced  it,  his 
breast  cleaved  to  the  very  marble,  and  both  hands,  and  palms, 
and  fingers,  appear  in  the  stone  itself,  so  that  for  special  diseases 
the  measure  of  it  is  taken,  and  they  who  have  that  about  their 
neck  are  cured.  On  the  same  column  is  that  horn  out  of  which 
the  kings  were  anointed, — and  David.  There  too  is  the  thorny 
crown  wherewith  the  Lord  was  crowned,  and  the  spear  with 
which  He  was  smitten  in  the  side,  and  many  stones  with  which 
Stephen  was  stoned.  There  is  also  the  column  whereon  was  put 
the  cross  of  blessed  Peter,  wherewith  he  was  crucified  at  Rome. 
And  there  is  the  cup  of  the  apostles,  wherein,  after  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  they  celebrated  masses ;  and  many  other  wonderful 

**  Or,  into  a  corner. 
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things  which  I  do  not  recollect.  There  is  a  monastery  of  dam- 
sels, and  there  I  saw  a  human  head  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of  gold, 
adorned  with  gems,  which  they  say  was  that  of  the  martyr  Theo- 
dota,  [in  which*  many  drink  water  for  a  blessing,  and  I  drank.] 

23.  Church  of  St.  Maryj  Great  Xenodochium;  Church 
OP  St.  Sophia  or  Pr^etorium  ;  Descent  of  Water  to  Siloam, 

From  Zion  we  came  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where 
there  is  a  great  congregation  of  monks,  where  also  there  are 
Xenodochia  of  men  and  women.  I  was  received  as  a  pilgrim. 
The  tables  are  innumerable.  The  beds  of  the  sick  are  more 
than  three  thousand.  And  we  prayed  in  the  prsetorium  where 
the  Lord  was  examined,  and  now  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
Before  the  ruins  of  Solomon's  temple,  under  the  place,  water 
descends  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Near  Solomon's  porch,  in 
the  church  itself,  is  the  seat  on  which  Pilate  sat  when  he 
examined  our  Lord.  There  is  a  square  stone  there  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  prsetorium,  on  which  the  accused  was  lifted 
when  he  was  examined,  to  be  seen  and  heard  of  all  the  people. 
Upon  it  our  Lord  was  lifted  when  he  was  examined  by  Pilate, 
where  also  his  footsteps  remained.  The  picture  which  was 
painted  while  he  lived,  and  is  placed  in  the  praetorium,  displays 
a  foot  which  was  handsome,  of  moderate  size,  and  slender,  a 
man  of  ordinary  stature,  a  fair  countenance,  wavy  hair,  beautiful 
hands,  and  long  fingers.  Moreover,  by  the  rock  where  he  stood 
many  wonders  are  done ;  those  who  take  from  his  footprints  the 
measure  of  his  feet,  bind  it  about  them  for  special  complaints  and 
are  healed  :  and  the  said  rock  is  adorned  with  gold  and  silver. 

24  The  Ancient  Gate  ;  the  Place  of  Jeremiah  ;  Siloam  ; 
the  Pool  ;  Kedron. 

Thence  we  came  to  the  arch  which  was  the  ancient  gate  of 
the  city.  In  the  same  place  are  the  dirty  waters  into  which 
Jeremiah  was  cast.  From  that  arch,  descending  to  the  fountain 
of  Siloam  by  many  steps,  we  saw  a  circular  church,  underneath 
which  Siloam  rises :  it  has  two  reservoirs  made  out  of  marble  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  between  reservoir  and  reservoir  is  a  screen  of 
palings;  men  wash  in  one  for  a  blessing,  and  women  in  the 
other.  In  those  waters  many  marvels  are  displayed,  yea,  even 
the  lepers  are  cleansed.  Before  the  porch  there  is  a  large  pool 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  which  the  people  constantly 
wash ;  for  at  certain  hours  only,  the  fountain  pours  forth  much 
water  which  goes  down  by  the  valley  of  Gethsemane,  also  called 
Jehoshaphat,  unto  the  Jordan,  and  enters  the  Jordan  in  the  place 
where  it  is  lost  in  the  Salt  Sea  below  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

'  In  qua ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  section  to  which  this  can  apply 
except  ecclesia=ihQ  church. 
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26.  Church  op  St.  Stephen  ;  Pillar  op  the  Flagella- 
tion. 

The  fountain  of  Siloam  is  now  included  within  the  city, 
because  Eudocia  the  empress  herself  added  walls  in  the  city, 
and  herself  erected  the  church  and  tomb  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
herself  has  her  own  tomb  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Stephen  :  there 
are  six  paces  between  the  tombs.  And  St.  Stephen  himself 
rests  a  bow  shot  outside  the  gate  by  the  wayside,  and  that  gate 
is  called  by  his  name,  and  is  by  the  way  which  looks  to  the  west, 
which  goes  down  to  Joppa,  and  Csesarea  of  Palestine,  or  the 
city  of  Diospolis,  which  was  anciently  called  Azotus,  in  which 
rests  St.  George  the  Martyr.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  way, 
not  very  far  from  the  city,  stands  a  marble  pillar  to  which  our 
Lord  was  first  led  to  be  scourged,  but  which,  flying  away,  was 
lifted  up  by  a  cloud  and  set  down  at  the  said  place.  And  in  so 
far  it  is  known  to  be  true,  that  it  has  no  base  where  it  ought  to 
be  founded,  but  thus  stands  upon  the  ground  and  is  moveable : 
on  the  top  of  it  an  iron  cross  is  placed,  and  is  ascended  by  a 
ladder,  and  there  are  lights  there,  and  incense.  In  which  place 
demoniacs  are  cleansed. 

26.  Aceldama. 

Departing  from  Siloam  we  came  into  the  field  which  was 
bought  with  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord :  it  is  called 
Aceldama,  that  is.  Field  of  Blood,  wherein  all  pilgrims  are  buried. 
Between  the  tombs  are  the  cells  of  God's  servants,  where  many 
marvels  happen,  and  in  the  places  between  the  tombs  are  vine- 
yards and  orchards. 

27.  The  Swimming  Pool;  another  Church  of  St.  Mary; 
St.  Isitius. 

Returning  into  the  city  we  came  to  the  swimming  pool,  which 
has  five  porches,  and  in  one  of  them  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
wherein  many  marvels  happen.  But  the  pool  itself  is  now 
turned  into  a  dunghill,  and  all  things  are  washed  there  which 
are  necessary  in  the  city.  We  saw  too  in  a  dark  comer  the  iron 
chain  with  which  unhappy  Judas  hanged  himself.  Going  out 
by  the  greater  gate  we  came  to  St.  Isitius,  who  there  lies  in  the 
body ;  where  also  are  bestowed  upon  the  poor  and  pilgrims  the 
loaves  which  the  blessed  Helena  appointed. 

28.  Tomb  of  Rachel;  Rama;  Fountain  op  the  Blessed 
Mary. 

In  the  way  which  leads  to  Bethlehem,  three  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  Rachel  lieth  in  the  body,  on  the  border  of  a  place 
which  is  called  Rama.  In  the  same  place,  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  I  saw  water  go  out  of  the  rock,  by  computation  as  much 
as  six  sextarii,  whence  all  fill  till  satisfied  with  drinking ;  and  it 
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is  neither  diminished  nor  increased,  and  is  sweet  to  drink.  They 
say  because  the  blessed  Mary,  when  fleeing  into  Egypt,  sat  in 
that  place  and  thirsted,  and  so  that  water  had  come  forth. 
There  is  now  a  church  built  there. 

29.  Bethlehem;  At  St.  David. 

Thence  to  Bethlehem,  three  miles.  And  Bethlehem  is  a 
splendid  place :  the  servants  of  God  are  many.  There  is  the 
cave  where  our  Lord  was  born ;  in  which  is  the  manger  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  are  lights  there  day  and  night. 
But  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  altogether  narrow  for  entering. 
Jerome  the  presbyter  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave  carved  the 
roci,  and  made  a  tomb  for  himself,  where  also  he  is  laid.  Half 
a  mile  further  on  from  Bethlehem,  in  a  suburb,  David  lies  in  the 
body,  as  well  as  Solomon  his  son:  the  two  tombs  are  called, 
"  At  St.  David.^'  The  infants  also,  which  Herod  slew,  have  a 
monument  in  the  same  place,  and  all  rest  together,  and  they 
are  uncovered  and  their  bones  are  seen.  In  front  of  Bethlehem 
is  a  monastery  surrounded  by  a  wall,  wherein  a  multitude  of 
monks  are  assembled. 

30.  Hebron. 

From  Bethlehem  to  the  oak  of  Mamre  it  is  twenty-three 
miles.  In  that  place  lie  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and 
Sarah,  together  with  the  bones  of  Joseph.  There  is  there  a 
church  built  in  a  hollow  square,  the  court  in  the  middle  being 
uncovered;  and  a  railing  runs  through  the  middle,  and  the 
Christians  enter  on  one  side,  the  Jews  on  the  other,  burning 
much  incense.  The  burial  of  Jacob  in  that  land,  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Lord's  nativity,  is  most  devoutly  observed  by  all, 
80  that  from  the  land  of  the  Jews  an  innumerable  multitude 
assembles  bearing  much  incense,  or  lights,  and  giving  gifts  to 
those  who  serve  there. 

31.  Mount  Gilboa:  the  Place  of  the  slaying  of  Go- 
liath,  AND   of   the    death   OF    SaUL. 

Returning  again  into  Jerusalem,  we  went  down  into  the  way 
which  goes  to  Gaza  and  Ascalon.  Twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem 
we  came  to  Mount  Gilboa,  where  David  slew  Goliath,  and  where 
Saul  died  and  his  son  Jonathan.  Goliath  lies  there  also  in  the 
middle  of  the  way,  having  at  his  head  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
a  heap  of  stones  upon  him  ;  so  that  for  twenty  miles  you  cannot 
find  a  stone  which  you  can  move,  because  this  is  the  custom : — 
he  that  passes  by  that  way  carries  with  him  three  stones  and 
casts  them  upon  the  tomb.  And  so  did  we  in  like  manner. 
In  those  mountains  it  never  rains,  and  in  the  hours  of  night 
unclean  spirits  seem  to  be  secretly  rolled  about  like  fleeces  of 
wool,  or  certain  waves  of  the  sea. 
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32.  Eleutherofolis  ;  the  place  of  the  slating  of  the 
BLESSED  Zachariah;  THE  Oak  Rooel;  the  place  of  the 
Reapers  of  Habakkuk;  the  Fountain  of  Philip. 

Turning  aside  from  thence  we  came  to  a  city  which  is  called 
Eleutheropolis,  to  the  place  where  Samson  slew  a  thousand  men 
with  an  ass's  jawbone,  out  of  which  water  flowed.  The  fountain 
to  this  day  waters  those  places,  for  we  were  also  in  the  place 
where  it  rises. 

Then  we  came  to  the  place  where  Zachariah  was  slain,  and 
lies  in  the  body.  There  is  an  ornamented  church  there :  many 
servants  of  God  are  there.  Thence  we  came  to  the  place  where 
Isaiah  the  prophet  was  cut  asunder  with  a  saw,  and  lies  under 
the  oak  of  Rogel  near  the  water-course;  which  saw  is  for  a 
testimony  deposited  at  Saint  Zachariah.  Thence  we  came  to 
the  place  where  Habakkuk  took  the  dinner  to  the  reapers. 
There  is  the  fountain  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  In 
those  places  are  the  wells  which  Abraham  and  Jacob  dug,  and 
called  Esek  fCalumniaJ. 

33.  Ascalon;  Majuma;  Gaza;  St.  Htlabion. 
Departing  thence  we  came  to  Ascalon.     There  is  the  Well 

of  Peace,  made  like  a  theatre,  in  which  one  goes  down  by  steps 
to  the  water.  There  rest  three  brothers,  Egyptian  martyrs; 
they  have  proper  names  indeed,  but  are  commonly  called  the 
Egyptians.  At  a  mile  from  the  city  (is)  Saraphia,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  Majuma  of  Ascalon.  Thence  we  came  to 
the  city  Majuma  of  Gaza,  in  which  rests  St.  Victor  the  martyr. 
From  Majuma  to  Gaza  is  one  mile.  Gaza  is  a  splendid  and 
delightful  city,  the  men  in  it  very  honourable,  adorned  with  all 
liberality,  and  lovers  of  pilgrims.  At  the  second  mile  from  there 
St.  Hilarion  resteth. 

34.  Ailah;  Monasteries  about  the  Salt  Sea. 

We  came  thence  to  the  city  of  Ailah  at  the  head  of  the 
desert  which  goes  to  Mount  Sinai :  in  which  also  we  heard 
through  a  revelation  from  the  bishop  of  the  same  city  a  miracle 
which  must  not  be  passed  in  silence.  A  certain  noble  damsel, 
Mary  by  name,  having  been  married,  on  the  very  night  of  her 
marriage  her  husband  died.  She  bore  this  event  patiently, 
and  within  a  week  bestowed  all  her  possessions  upon  the  poor, 
or  monasteries.  When  the  seventh  day  was  celebrated*,  the 
garment  of  her  husband  being  removed,  she  was  not  found. 
Concerning  whom  it  was  told  us  that  she  was  in  the  desert 
beyond  Jordan,  among  the  plantations  of  reeds  and  palms  in 
the  borders  of  Segor  about  the  Salt  Sea,  in  which  places  we 
found  monasteries  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  damsels,  whom  the 
Christians  fed.    They  had  one  young  ass  which  carried  provisions 
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for  them,  and  they  nourished  a  lion  terrible  to  behold.  And 
when  we  had  approached  the  cell,  at  his  roaring  all  the  animals 
which  we  had  minxerunt,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  And  they  told 
us  that  the  lion  conducted  the  young  ass  in  the  pastures,  and 
they  offered  it  to  us  for  a  hundred  solidi.  That  most  Christian 
man  with  whom  I  was  would  not  take  it,  but  sent  to  Jerusalem 
quickly,  and  brought  to  them  thirty  tunics,  and  pulse  for  the 
storehouse,  and  oil  for  lights.  And  they  told  us  of  the  virtues 
of  Mary,  who  had  walked  about  in  the  desert  alone,  bearing 
baskets  full  of  pulse,  or  tunics,  which  they  desired  to  bring  to 
her,  but  nobody  could  find  her.  Yet  of  what  she  had  taken 
with  her,  she  brought  back  nothing  on  her  return  from  the 
desert.  Her  affliction  or  lamenting  could  be  consoled  by  no 
means,  but  only  she  the  more  often  said,  weeping,  "Woe  to 
unhappy  me ;  on  what  account  do  I  call  myself  a  Christian  ?" 

35.  Xenodochium  op  St.  George  ;  Men  few. 

Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Elath  we  entered  a  desert.  At 
the  twentieth  mile  there  is  a  camp,  where  is  the  Xenodochium 
of  St.  George,  in  which  travellers  find  refuge,  and  hermits  their 
rations.  Passing  thence  to  the  interior  of  the  desert,  we  came 
to  a  place  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  "He  turned  a  fruitful 
land  into  barrenness,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell 
therein.^^  There  we  saw  a  few  men  with  camels  fleeing  from  us; 
and  in  Jerusalem  we  saw  men  from  the  part  of  Ethiopia  shod 
with  calliculi/ ha,Ying  their  noses  and  ears  slit,  and  rings  put  about 
their  fingers  and  feet.  We  asked,  "Why  thus?"  They  said, 
"  Because  Trajan  the  Roman  emperor  left  this  to  us  as  a  sign.'' 

36.  The  Desert. 

Journeying  through  the  desert  six  days,  the  camels  carrying 
water  for  us,  we  received  a  sextarius  in  the  morning  and  a 
sextarius  in  the  evening  daily  for  each  man.  When  the  water 
became  bitter  in  the  skin  bottle,  we  put  sand  into  it,  and  it  was 
sweetened.  The  families  of  the^aracens,  or  their  wives,  coming 
from  the  desert  and  sitting  by  the  wayside  with  lamentation, 
and  their  rags  laid  aside,  begged  bread  of  the  travellers.  And 
their  husbands  came,  and  brought  skins  with  cold  water  from 
the  interior  part  of  the  desert,  and  gave  it,  and  received  bread 
for  themselves,  and  brought  bunches  of  roots,  the  odour  of 
which  was  very  sweet  above  all  perfumes,  bargaining  for  nothing 
because  they  counted  it  anathema,  and  were  observing  holy  days. 
Now  the  people  who  travelled  through  that  greater  desert  were 
in  number  twelve  thousand. 

/  CaUicidi,  probably  for  gaUicuU  from  OaUicce,  shoes  worn  by  Gauls ;  wooden 
shoes,  sabots,  pattens :  hence  galoches. 
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87.  HoREB  AND  Sinai. 

Passing  through  the  desert,  on  the  eighth  day  we  came  to 
the  place  where  Moses  drew  water  from  the  rock,  and  then  we 
came  to  the  Mount  of  God,  Horeb,  and  moving  thence  in  order 
to  ascend  Mount  Sinai.  Behold  a  multitude  of  monks  and 
hermits.  With  crosses,  chanting,  they  met  us,  and  prostrate  on 
the  ground  reverenced  us.  We  also  doing  in  like  manner,  wept. 
Then  they  led  us  into  the  valley  between  Horeb  and  Sinai,  at 
the  foot  of  which  mountain  is  that  fountain  where  Moses  was 
watering  sheep  when  he  saw  the  bush  burning,  which  fount  is 
enclosed  within  a  monastery,  which  monastery  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  wherein  are  three  abbats  who  understand  languages,  that 
is,  Latin,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  and  Persian ;  or  many 
interpreters  of  single  languages.  Therein  are  the  grounds  of 
the  monks.  And  we  went  up  in  the  mountain  straightway 
three  miles,  and  came  to  the  place  of  the  cave  where  Elijah  was 
hidden  when  he  fled  before  Jezebel.  Before  that  cave  a  fountain 
rises,  which  waters  the  mountain.  Thence  we  ascended  three 
miles  straight  away  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  on 
which  is  a  small  oratory  of  six  feet,  more  or  less,  in  length  and 
breadth.  Nobody  presumes  to  remain  in  this,  but  when  day 
breaks  the  monks  go  up,  and  perform  the  work  of  God.  In  that 
place  many  for  devotion  shave  off  their  hair  and  beard,  and 
throw  it ;  where  I  also  trimmed  and  shaved  my  beard. 

88.  Sinai  and  Horeb;  Feast  of  the  Saracens. 
Mount  Sinai  is  rocky,  rarely  having  earth,  in  which  round 

about  are  the  cells  of  many  servants  of  God ;  similarly  also  in 
Horeb,  and  they  say  that  Horeb  is  pure  ground.  In  part  of 
the  mountain  the  Saracens  have  placed  their  marble  idol  as 
white  as  snow.  There  also  remains  their  priest  clothed  in  a 
dalmatic  and  a  linen  robe.  When  the  time  of  their  festival 
comes,  with  the  moon  which  precedes  their  festival,  almost  before 
it  is  called  a  moon,  that  marMe  begins  to  change  colour :  pre- 
sently, after  the  moon  has  come  in,  when  they  have  begun  to 
worship  their  idol,  the  marble  becomes  like  pitch.  When  the 
time  of  their  festival  is  over,  it  returns  to  its  original  colour,  at 
which  all  of  us  altogether  marvelled. 

39.  Manna  ;  Wild  Beasts. 

Between  Sinai  and  Horeb  is  a  valley,  in  which  at  certain 
times  there  descends  from  heaven  a  dew  which  they  call  manna, 
and  it  hardens  and  becomes  like  a  grain  of  mastic,  and  it  is 
collected,  and  they  have  casks  full  of  it  in  the  mountain,  and 
give  little  bottles  of  it  for  a  blessing ;  for  they  gave  five  sextarii 
of  it  to  us.  They  also  drink  part  of  it  for  wine,  and  gave  it  us 
and  we  drank.     And  in  the  same  mountains  the  lion  and  the 
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leopard,  wild  goats,  and  mules,  and  wild  asses,  feed  together,  and 
none  of  them  is  hurt  by  the  lion  because  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  desert.  And  because  now  were  fulfilled  the  feast  days  of 
the  Saracens,  a  crier  went  forth,  that  no  one  should  tarry  in  the 
desert  by  which  we  had  entered.  Some  through  Egypt,  others 
through  Arabia,  returned  to  the  Holy  City. 

40.  Abila,  Phara. 

From  Mount  Sinai  into  a  city  of  Arabia  which  is  called 
Abila  are  eight  stages.  At  Abila  ships  come  from  India  with 
divers  perfumes.  It  seemed  good  to  us  to  return  through 
Egypt.  Therefore  we  came  to  the  city  of  Ph^ra  (Paran), 
wherein  Moses  fought  with  Amalek,  where  there  is  an  oratory, 
the  altar  of  which  is  placed  upon  the  stones  which  they  put 
under  Moses  when  he  was  praying.  In  the  same  place  is  a  city 
defended  with  walls  of  brick,  and  the  place  is  very  barren  except 
in  water.  Women  met  us  there  with  their  children,  carrying 
palms  in  their  hands,  and  vessels  of  rose  oil ;  prostrating  them- 
selves at  our  feet,  they  anointed  the  soles  of  our  feet  and  our 
heads,  singing  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  antiphone,  "  Blessed 
of  the  Lord  are  ye,  and  blessed  is  your  coming ;  Hosanna  in  the 
highest.^^  It  is  the  land  of  the  Midianites,  and  they  dwell  in 
that  city :  it  is  said  that  they  descend  from  the  family  of  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses.^  There  were  eighty  condonkB,  with 
their  wives,  on  public  military  service,  receiving  rations  and 
clothes  from  Egypt,  (and)  doing  no  work,  because  they  have  no 
land  which  they  can  cultivate,  because  it  is  all  sand;  and,  except 
on  single  days,  they  have  Saracen  mares  receiving  so  much  straw 
and  barley  each  from  the  public  store,  and  running  with  them 
over  the  desert  for  the  protection  of  monasteries  and  hermits 
against  the  wiles  of  the  Saracens.  The  Saracens  are  not  dis- 
turbed through  fear  of  them,  for  when  they  go  out  of  the  city 
they  lock  up  the  fountain,  and  take  the  keys  with  them.  And 
those  who  are  inside  do  the  iBame  against  the  wiles  of  the 
Saracens^  for  they  have  nowhere  to  go  out  to  except  the  sky  and 
the  sand. 

41.  Miqdol;  Succoth;  Elim;  Surandelo;  Clysma. 
Thence  we  came  to  Migdol  and  Succoth,  and  to  the  place 

where  there  are  seventy  palm  trees  and  twelve  fountains.  And 
we  stopped  there  two  days,  wearied  after  so  great  exertions,  and 
the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  In  that  place  is  a  small  castle 
which  is  called  Surandela,^  and  it  has  nothing  inside  except  a 
church  with  its  priest,  and  two  Xenodochia  for  travellers.     In 

f  The  text  is  here  hopelessly  corrupt  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  • 
*  This  seems  to  be  the  modem  Ghurundel. 
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that  place  I  saw  a  tree  of  pepper^  and  gathered  some  from  it. 
Thence  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  after 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  encamped ;  and  there  likewise  is  a  small 
castle  with  a  Xenodochium.  And  thence  we  came  to  the  place 
on  the  shore  where  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  and  came  out 
of  the  sea.  There  is  the  oratory  of  Moses;  there  is  a  small 
city  also,  which  is  called  Clysma,  where  also  ships  from  India 
come.  In  that  part  of  the  sea  where  they  crossed,  a  gulf  goes 
out  of  the  larger  sea,  and  runs  inland  many  miles,  for  it  has 
both  ebb  and  flow  ;  when  the  sea  ebbs,  the  whole  representation 
of  the  armour  of  Pharaoh  or  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels 
appear,  but  all  the  arms  seem  to  have  been  turned  into  marble. 
There  we  received  full  green  nuts  which  came  from  India,  and 
which  men  believe  to  be  from  Paradise ;  the  goodness  whereof 
is  such,  that  however  many  taste  of  them  they  are  satisfied. 

42.  Island  with  Rock  Oil. 

Eleven  miles  inward,  in  the  sea  itself,  is  a  small  island,  in 
which  is  a  natural  rock,  on  which  hang  fingers,  soft  like  flesh,  in 
the  manner  of  dates,  which  yield  an  ointment,  which  they  call 
rock  oil,  and  is  collected  for  a  great  blessing.  If  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  borne  has  been  filled,  and  you  wish  to  put  it  in  again 
to  take  it  away,  it  neither  receives  it  nor  holds  it.  In  which 
place,  however,  many  sick,  especially  demoniacs,  can  come,  they 
are  healed.  Those  who  have  taken  it  up  for  a  blessing  are  not 
allowed  then  to  bring  it  again  into  Clysma  before  it  is  mixed 
with  oil ;  for  if  it  were  not  adulterated,  I  believe  it  would  always 
perform  the  same  marvel;  for  the  solution  of  the  ointment 
retains  continuously  for  two  miles  a  certain  sulphureous  smell. 
However  violent  a  tempest  may  be  on  the  sea,  it  stands  there 
within  the  bank  like  a  lake.  Below  the  city  of  Clysma,  inside 
a  church,  we  saw  above  eighteen  wopden  coffins  of  holy  fathers, 
hermits. 

43.  Syracumba;  Nile;  Babylonia;  Memphis;  Antinoe. 
Thence  we  came  through  the  desert  to  the  cave  of  the  blessed 

Paul,  which  is  called  Syracumba,  to  a  fountain  which  till  now 
waters  all  that  place.  Thence  again  proceeding  through  the 
desert  we  came  to  the  flood  gates  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water 
rises  to  a  signal,  an  indication  which  was  made  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  has  twelve  stages.*  At  the  nearest  flood  gate,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  are  two  cities  which  they  say  Lot^s  daughters 
built ;  one  of  them  is  called  Babylonia.  Then  we  came  through 
the  fields  of  Zoan  (Tanitic  fields)  to  the  city  of  Memphis  and  to 
Antinoe,  in  which  Pharaoh  used  to  live, — from  these  also  the 

'  The  Nilometer ;  which  he  says  had  twelve  steps  or  degrees. 
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children  of  Israel  weut  out.    In  those  places  are  Joseph's  twelve 
barns,  full. 

44.  Memphis. 

In  Memphis  there  was  a  temple  which  is  now  a  church,  one 
door  of  which  closed  of  itself  before  our  Lord  when  He  was  there 
with  the  blessed  Mary,  and  to  this  day  cannot  be  opened.  There 
we  saw  a  linen  cloth  on  which  is  the  effigy  of  the  Saviour,  who 
they  say  wiped  his  face  upon  it,  and  (they  say)  that  his  image 
remained  there;  which  image  at  certain  times  is  worshipped, 
and  we  worshipped  it ;  but  on  account  of  its  splendour  we  could 
not  look  at  it,  for  as  often  as  you  look  at  that  likeness  it  changes 
in  your  eyes. 

45.  Athlibis;  Alexandria. 

Descending  through  Egypt,  we  came  to  the  city  of  Athlibis, 
and  walked  as  far  as  St.  Mennas,  who  there  works  many  marvels. 
Going  down  from  thence  in  small  vessels  through  the  lake,  we 
came  to  Alexandria.  In  the  lake  we  saw  a  multitude  of  croco- 
diles. Alexandria  is  a  splendid  city ;  the  people  are  exceedingly 
fickle,  but  kind  to  pilgrims.  There  are  many  heresies  there. 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Faustus,  St.  Epimachus,  and  St.  Antony, 
and  St.  Mark,  and  many  bodies  of  saints  rest  there. 

46.  Jerusalem;  Joppa;  CiESAREA  PALESTiNiE;  Damascus; 
Straight;  Heliopolis;  Emesa;  Larissa;  Arethuba;  Epi- 
phania;  Apamea. 

Again  we  came  to'  Jerusalem,  where  I  remained  sick  for  a 
long  time,  evidently  for  the  confirming  of  my  faith.  Then  I  saw 
in  a  vision  the  blessed  Antony,  and  blessed  Euphemia,  how  he 
(she)  came  and  healed  me.  Leaving  Jerusalem,  I  went  down  to 
Joppa,  where  resteth  St.  Tabitha,  who  is  also  called  Dorcas. 
Thence  I  came  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  which  is  called  Turris  Stra- 
tonis,  and  Csesarea  Palestinae,  wherein  rest  St.  Pamphilus,  and 
St.  Procopius,  and  St.  Cornelius^  from  whose  bed  we  took  a 
blessing.  We  thence  went  up  through  Galilee  and  came  to 
Damascus.  There  is  a  monastery  at  the  second  milestone,  where 
St.  Paul  was  conyerted,  in  a  street  which  is  called  Straight,  in 
which  place  many  marvels  take  place.  Thence  we  came  to  Heli- 
opolis, and  afterwards  to  Emesa,  where  is  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  with  our  own  eyes  we  saw  it  there 
inside,  and  worshipped  it.  Crossing  over  from  there  through  the 
cities  of  Larissa,  Arethusa,  and  Epiphania,  we  came  to  the  very 
splendid  city  of  Apamea,  in  which  is  all  the  nobility  of  the  Syrians, 

47.  Antioch  ;  Chalcis;  Carrha;  Barbarissus;  Sura; 
Tetrapyrgia. 

Departing  thence,  we  came  to  the  greater  Antioch,  wherein 
rest  St.  Babylas  and  three  children,  St.  Justina,  and  St.  Juli- 
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anus ;  and  three  monks  have  tombs  there,  over  which  are  written 
their  passions.  And  from  thence  we  went  down  through  Meso- 
potamia to  the  city  of  Chalcis;  thence  we  came  to  Carrha  (Ha- 
ran),  where  Abraham  was  bom,  and  going  down  we  came  to  the 
city  of  Barbarissus,  where  rests  St,  Bacchus  the  brother  of  St. 
Sergius.  Thence  we  came  to  the  city  of  Sura,  through  the 
middle  of  which  the  river  Euphrates  descends,  and  it  is  crossed 
there  by  a  bridge.  In  that  city  suflTered  St.  Sergius  and  St. 
Bacchus ;  and  twelve  miles  inland  in  the  desert  rests  St.  Sergius 
in  the  city  of  Tetrapyrgia.-' 

48.  Return  to  his  Country. 

Having  seen  so  many  places  full  of  miracles,  in  many  cities, 
and  castles,  and  streets,  and  villages,  and  places,  we  began  to 
return,  being  wearied  with  so  long  a  journey.  Crossing  over  the 
sea,  we  came  into  Italy — our  own  country,  by  the  help  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  came  with  rejoicing  to  Placentia,  our 
own  city.  

[Note. — There  are  some  portions  of  the  text  which  appear  to 
be  misplaced ;  but  we  have  preferred  to  give  them  as  they  stand 
in  Dr.  Tobler's  edition.  There  are  also  some  words  and  a  few  con- 
structions and  other  items  which  are  obscure  as  they  now  stand. 
At  some  future  time  we  may  print  a  few  observations  upon  mat- 
ters which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  or  elucidation.  There  are 
many  such  in  this  little  narrative,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  those 
who  understand  the  value  of  this  kind  of  documents,  will  not  con- 
sign the  one  before  us  to  the  lowest  place.  The  passages  in  which 
the  author  displays  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  and  a  good  deal 
of  credulity  are  not  the  least  curious,  helping  us  as  they  do  to 
understand  the  ordinary  modes  of  Christian  thought,  sentiment, 
and  faith,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  story  faithfully  reflects  and  records  the 
impressions  received  by  a  pious  pilgrim  in  an  age  when  supersti- 
tion had  struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  of  the  Church,  but 
had  not  reached  that  stage  of  full  and  manifold  development 
which  it  attained  eventually.  We  have  here  in  the  germ,  and  in 
isolated  examples,  good  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  had  begun  to  work  and  triumph  in  the  Church  to  its 
eternal  disgrace  and  injury.  While  we  say  this,  we  wish  it  to 
be  remembered  that  we  have  made  this  translation  for  purely 
literary  and  scientific  purposes.]  B.  H.  C. 

)  That  is,  Resafa  or  Sergiopolis,  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  soath-west  of  a 
place  now  called  Surieh,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Tiphsah  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Thapsacus  of  the  classical  authors.  Barbarissus  or  Barbalissus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  a  place  now  called  Beles,  fifty  miles  north- 
west of  Resafa.    The  topography  of  this  section  seems  tolerably  accurate. 
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AN  ANCIENT  STBIAN  MABT7EOL007. 

In  attempting  to  translate  this  document  (see  J.  S.  L.  for  Oct., 
1865)  I  have  chiefly  made  use  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
BoUandists^  the  Martyrologium  Romanum  (edit,  noviss.,  Romae 
1845, 4to),  the  Menologium  Gracorum  (Urbini,  1727,  3  torn.  foL), 
and  Assemani's  Acta  SS.  Martyrum,  Some  names,  of  course, 
still  remain  obscure,  having  been  corrupted  in  the  process  of 
transcription. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have  added  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  annotations ;  but  I  have  not  found  sufficient 
leisure  to  do  so  at  present,  and  have  therefore  attempted  nothing 
more  than  to  express  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  etc.,  as  correctly 
as  possible. 

W.  "Wright. 


The   Names   or  our   Lords   the  Confessors   and  Victors, 

AND    their    days    ON    WHICH    THEY    GAINED    (tHEIR)    CROWNS. 

The  former  Kdnun  f December  J. 

26.  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.  The  first 
confessor  at  Jerusalem,  Stephen  the  Apostle,  the  chief  of  the 
confessors. 

27.  John  and  Jacob  (James),  the  Apostles,  at  Jerusalem. 

28.  In  the  city  of  Rome,  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  Simon  Cephas 
(Peter),  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

30.  Hermes  the  exorcist*  became  a  confessor  in  the  city  of 
Bononia  (Bologna). 

The  latter  Kdnun  f January  J, 

6.  the  day  of  the  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (the  Epi- 
phany).    At  Heliopolis,  Lucianus. 

7.  At  Melitene,  Polyeuctus.  In  the  city  of  Heracleia  in 
Thrace,  the  confessor  Claudianus.*  At  Nicomedeia,  the  pres- 
byter Lucianus. 

8.  At  Nicomedeia,  Philoromus. 

13.  At  Antioch,  Zebennus  (Zebenus,  Zebinas). 

14.  At  Nicomedeia,  the  deacon  Glycerins. 

«  ]i.i^QiO.     Compare  Acts  xix.  13,  l^^ji  ^  ^.<nr>ln 

^  The  MS.  has  %?00  1  i?0  1  O,  Kntidinus,  instead  of  «£DQJLi9qXo, 
Klttdinus, 


r 
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19.  In  the  city  of  Nicsea,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  con- 
fessors, Cosconius,  Zeno,  and  Melanippus/ 

20.  In  the  city  of  Nicomedeia,  Leontius.  On  the  same  day, 
at  Nicomedeia,  Cyriacus,  Cendeus,''  Vitius  (Vitus),*  Florus,  and 
Felix. 

22.  At  Nicomedeia,  Polyeuctus,  Eupsychius,  Clement,  Pri- 
mus, Lollius/  and 9 

24.  At  Nicomedeia,  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the 
three  boys,  confessors. 

25.  At  Nicomedeia,  Titus, ,*  Satyrus  (Saturus),  and 

Mamas  (Mammius,  Memmius). 

26.  At  Nicomedeia,  Vitus. 

27.  In  the  city  of  Nicaea,  Poly  carpus. 
30.  In  the  city  of  Antioch,  Hippolytus. 

Shibat  (February). 

4.  At  Antioch,  Maximinus,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
7.  Candidus  [or  Candida) . 

1:2.  At  Alexandreia,  Candidus  and  other  confessors. 
16.  At  Caesareia  in  Palestine,  Pamphius,  and  Pamphilus  the 
presbyter,  and  eleven  other  confessors. 

23.  In  Asia,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  confessors.  Poly- 
carp  the  bishop,  Aratus,'  Cosconius,  Melanippus,  and  Zeno. 

24.  At  Nicomedeia,  EvSthius  (?). 

26.  Callinicus  and  Alexander,  the  confessors. 

Adar  (March). 

1.  At  Nicomedeia,  Cyriacus  {pr  Cyriaca)  and J 

2.  At  Csesareia  in  Cappadocia,  Crordianus  (Gordius)  the  con- 
fessor. 

*  Here  the  Uaniucnpt  has  <mn  WTIQ  i  \V>,  with  yHd^  instead  of 

^gxiaomiNV),  witliMok 

'  MS.  i£CO>  ^n.  viili  «d»,  instead  oC  ^CPCLl.^,  with  }fid, 
t  t  have  iskjtw    ^*v»^^V  «^— ^^gL^JwriVr^    €i4^m&is.    The  name  of 
MHm  Id  wtiU 

'  M?:.  •^^S^^^HPVMlji^  tht  first  letter  may  also  be  an  r  ($), 
am)  Ibc  I   ^^^^^ 

^^JM^^^^  '^m  Proelus,   .fnNni^,  or  Florui, 

fj  be  a  QiiaUke  for  .OXl^^'l* 
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4.  Amphimelus/  bishop  of  Antioch.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Nicomedeia,  Photius,  Archelaus^  Cyrinus/  and  seventeen  other 
confessors. 

6.  At  Nicomedeia,  Victorinus. 

7.  In  Africa,  of  the  number  of  the  ancients,  Perpetua, 
Saturninns,*"  and  ten  other  confessors. 

10.  CyriUus  and  Cendeus.* 

11.  At  Nicomedeia,  Gorgonius.  At  Antioch,  Agape.  At 
Jerusalem,  seven  confessors. 

12.  At  Nicomedeia,  Mardonius*^  the  presbyter,  Smaragdus, 
Mygdonius,  Hilarus,^  Eugenius,  Maximus,  Peter,  Dorotheus, 
and  Romana.^ 

13.  At  Nicomedeia,  the  presbyter  Modestus,  the  confessor, 
and  twenty-one  other  confessors.  . 

14.  At  Thessalonica,  Prontfin  the  confessor,  and  three  others. 

15.  At  Alexandreia,  the  deacon  CoUuthus. 
19.  Bassus  and  Serapion. 

25.  At  Nicomedeia,  Dulas. 

26.  At  Heracleia  in  Thrace,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient 
confessors,  Marcianus. 

27.  Philip  (?),  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Ntsdn  (April). 

2.  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.  At  Thessalo- 
nica, Chionia  and  Agape,  the  confessors. 

3.  In  the  city  of  Tomis  {or  Tomi),  Chrestus  and  Pappus 
(Papas,  Papias). 

4.  The  confessors  Theodulus  and  Agathop6s. 

5.  At  Alexandreia,  Claudianus  and  Didymus. 

6.  In  the  city  of  Sirmium,  the  bishop  Irenseus.  At  Nico- 
medeia, Cyriacus  {or  Cyriaca) . 

On  the  Friday  after  Easter,  which  is  the  Commemoration  of 
all  the  Confessors,  in  the  city  of  Nesibis,  Hermes  (Hermas)  the 
confessor,  on  the  Friday  after  Easter- week. 

^  So  the  MS.  -onrix  >  Vi>  g\Vr>| .  but  the  name  appears  to  be  corr-upt. 
'  The  name  should  probably  be,  in  this  case,  Cyrillus,  with  I  instead 
of  n. 

"•  MS.  Saiumilu8,  with  I  instead  of  n. 

«  MS.  1|  T  1  n,  Kindua. 

0  MS.  ^nm  i  10>|iO,  the  second  letter  being  d,  and  the  third,  which  is 
unpointed,  either  a  or  r. 

P  MS.  If^OI,  Hiladufi,  with  d  instead  of  r;  though  this  may  be 
Helladim, 

q  ]jLioo$  should  probably  be  |JlOO},  Bomna,  with  d  instead  of  r. 
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7.  At  Alexandreia,  the  presbyter  Peleusins  (Pelusius)/ 

8.  At  Antioch,  Maximus  and  Timotheus. 

9.  At  Sirmium,  Demetrius. 

10.  At  Alexandreia,  ApoUonius. 

11.  At  Salonse,  the  bishop  Domnifin. 

13.  In  the  city  of  Pergamus,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient 
confessors,  Cyrillus*  the  bishop,  Agathonice,  and  Paul. 

16'.  At  Corinth  in  Achaia,  Leonidas  (Leonides),  and  eight 
other  confessors. 

18.  At  Salonae,  Septimius  (Septimus)  and  Hermogenes. 

19.  Bufus  the  confessor. 

20.  At  Antioch,  Prosdocius  (Prosducus),  Veronica,  and 
Bomanus.** 

21.  At  Alexandreia,  the  presbyter  Erastus  [or  Aristus). 
24.  Anthimus ,  and  five  other  confessors." 

28.  At  Nicomedeia,  the  presbyter  Eusebius,  the  presbyter 
Charalampus,*^  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  other  confessors. 

29.  At  Alexandreia,  the  presbyter  Oermanus. 

30.  At  Aphrodisia  in  the  province  of  Caria,  Diodotus'  and 
Bodopianus,  the  confessors. 

lyar  (May). 

2,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.  At  Alexan- 
dreia, Saturninus.y 

3.  At  Melit^ne,  Elpidius  and  Hermogenes,  the  confessors. 
4*.  At  Nicomedeia,  Antoninus  the  confessor. 

5.  At  Alexandreia, ,*  and  Eros,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

7.  At  Nicomedeia,  Flavins  and  four  other  confessors. 

*  The  BoUandists  have  Carpus^  bishop  of  Thyateira. 
'  The  MS.  has,  by  mistake,  19. 

*  MS.  Romanim.  The  BoUandists  give  some  such  name  as  Bomina 
or  Dionina, 

^  Bead ^CDQiaAAj]  ]»>;  i  n  OXa  ^^IXULO  ll^*!>]r^ 

^I^som  )j-»?q^  V>;;>^1o 

^  The  MS.  has  Ckdilmpus,  but  some  such  name  as  Charalampus  or 
Charilippua  seems  to  be  meant.     In  the  text  read  ]jlJl1oA£^0. 

*  The  MS.  has  •CDQ-^OjoS,  Rudutua.  My  Latin  and  Greek  authori- 
ties give  Diodorus, 

y  MS.  Satumilua,  with  I  for  n, 

*  The  MS.  adds,  by  mistake,  of  NUdn. 

«  MS.  *CDQ1q4^,  Ttmua,  possibly  a  mistake  for  •fiDCLl-i-44»  ^«^«- 
anus;  or  for  >rr)0  O  44*  Taticus= Tacitus. 
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10.  At  Nicomedeia,  the  confessor  Acacius. 

1 1 .  At  Constautinople,  Maximus. 

12.  At  Axiupolis^  Cyrillus  and  six  other  confessors. 
14.  Aphrodisius^  and  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

18.  In  Bitbynia^  Heracleius  and  Paul. 

19.  At *  in  Byzantium^  Hesychios  and  other  confessors. 

At  Alexandreia^  Serapion  the  confessor^  and  twelve  other  con- 
fessors. 

20.  Timotheus  and  Polyeuctus/  the  confessors. 

21.  At  Antioch;  Proterius  the  confessor. 

23.  At  Lystra^  Zoilus  the  confessor.     In  the  city  of  Nesibis 


(24) .  In  the  city  of ,  Polycarpus. 

25.  In  the  city  of  Noviodunum/  Flavianus  the  confessor. 

26.  At  Alexandreia^  the  presbyter  Eucaerius  and  seventeen 
other  confessors. 

28.  At  Csesareia  in  Cappadocia^  Cyrillus  the  confessor. 

29.  At  Antioch,  Hesychius. 

30.  The  commemoration  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Palestine. 

Hazirdn  (June). 

I,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.     At  Antioch, 
Octavius*  and  Zosimus. 

4.  At  Noviodunura/  Philip. 

5.  In  the  city  of  Tomis,  Marcianus  and  three  other  confessors. 

6.  At  Alexandreia,  the  presbyter  Areius. 

7.  Tirianus^  and  twenty-seven  other  confessors. 

8.  At  Antioch,  of  the  number  of  the  ancients,  Sosistratus,* 
Hesperius,  and  Glycerius,  the  confessors. 

10.  In  the  city  of  Tomis,  Marcianus  and  forty-seven  other 
confessors. 

II.  At  Csesareia  in  Cappadocia,  Dius  the  confessor. 

12.  At ,  Meneus,» 

...  At , '.  and  Papias,  and  Matthew.^"     At 

Csesareia  in  Cappadocia,  the  presbyter  Dius.  In  Isauria,  Zenobius. 

*  The  MS.  has  "at  (or  in)  Kuslnlkiz,"  U^\  ^fOOn  (?). 

«  The  MS.  has  •CDa^O^JcAaS),  with  nun  instead  of  yud. 

^  This  is  a  mere  guess.  The  MS.  has  here  Bubiduna,  and  farther  on 
Bubidunia.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  Bobium  (Bobbio)  or  Bovianum 
(Boiano)  is  intended. 

*  MS.  Ukiabis.  f  MS.  Bubidunia.     See  above,  25  lyar. 
9  Or,  Trajanm ;  less  probably  Tyrannu%  or  Tyrrhenw, 

*  Or,  Soitrabm;  MS.  Smitrtm, 

*  Or,  Menaus,  Menneas,  Mennas.  >  MS.  ^pn^lA  .Kn  Mithem, 

ff2 
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15.  At  Alexandreia,  Hierax,*  Philip,  and  ten  youths^  con- 
fessors. 

]  9.  At  Antioch,  Theodotas  and /  the  confessors. 

20.  At  Sirmium,  Secundus.*' 

22.  At  Ancyra,  Platdn. 

23.  At  Laodiceia,  Menseus  (Meneus,  Mennea»,  Mennas). 

24.  Anthogonius  (?),  the  chorepiscopns  [or  rural  bishop). 
26.  At  Laodiceia  in  Phrygia, ,  in  the  persecution 

,  were  united,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  church, 

and  then  confessed,  the  bishop  Theophilus,  and  Philip,  and  five 
others. 

30.  At  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  of  the  number  of  the  ancients, 
Democritus,  Secundus,  and  Dionysius,  the  confessors. 

TdmAz  (July). 

15,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.  The  com- 
memoration of  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nesibis. 

19.  At  Synnada,  Macedonius,  Lampyrus  (Lamprus),  Anti- 
gonus,  Jovianus,  Victorinus,  and  Tatianus. 

30.  In  the  city  of  Nesibis,  Adelphus  and  Gains,  the  con- 
fessors. 

Ab  (August). 

I,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.  The  con- 
fessors, who  were  of  the  number  of  those  that  were  interred  at 

Antioch,  that  is  to  say  in ,*  who  were  the  sons  of 

ShamunT,  mentioned  in  (the  book  of)  the  Maccabees.  On  the 
same  day,  the  commemoration  of  Xystus/  bishop  of  Bome. 
At  Nicomedeia,  Philip  and  four  others. 

II.  At  Nicopolis,  Paul. 

13.  At  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  Antoninus. 

14.  At  Antioch,  Barl&h&  (Barlaam). 

15.  At  Nicomedeia,  of  the  number  of  the  ancients,  Philip 
and  Antiochus. 

16.  At  Alexandreia,  Orion^  the  bishop. 

18.  At  Amasia,  Philanthes  (Philanthus)  and  three  others. 

*  MS.  *CDao5Vil,  lercus. 

<  MS.  Iktltkis  or  AatUhis,  ^QQuAl^^i  ""  MS.  Skudnus. 

«  MS.  1'  i:*^^.  "in  Krtia''  (Carteia?),  probably  the  name  of  a 
place  at  or  near  Antioch. 

^  MS.  «£Da4^J31o],  Eksitm,  omitting  the  second  a, 

P  The  MS.  has  ^JOOI,  ffudiun  (d  for  r);  though  this  might  also 
represent  some  such  name  as  Evodidn  or  Evodius. 
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20.  At  Alexandreia^  the  presbyter  Dioscorides.^^ 

21.  Of  the  number  of  the  ancient  confessors^  Zoticus  and 
several  others. 

24.  Marinas. 

25.  Paulinas. 

26.  Hesychius. 

27.  The  presbyter  S&bfi.  (Sabas,  Sabbas)  and  Aleiander. 
29.  At  Sirmium^  Basileius. 

80.  At  Ancyra^  the  confessor  Gillus  (Gelds)  and  six  others. 

IHl  (September). 

1,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.     The  confessor 
Euprepias  and  two  others. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Urhai  (Edessa),  Habibl  (Habib,  Abibus), 
by  the  confession  of  fire.     At  Nicomedeia,  of  the  number  of 

the  ancient  confessors, /  Cosconius,  Zeno,  Melanippus, 

and  the  sons  of  Theodota. 

8.  At  Alexandreia,  the  bishop  Artenon.' 

4.  At  Ancyra,  Marcellus  and  eight  others. 

5,  At  Alexandreia^  the  presbyter  Nuphius  (?). 

7.  Paulinus  and  four  others. 

8.  The   presbyter  Faustus,  Ammonius,   and   twenty   other 
confessors. 

9.  Silvanus. 

10.  The  presbyter  Memmius  {?),'  and  seventeen  others. 

14.  The  bishop  Orus  (?)  and  the  presbyter  Serapion. 

15.  In  Galatia,  Seleucus  and  five  others. 
•  16.  At  Ancyra,  Eusebius. 

17.  At  Chalc^don,  the  Egyptian  Salchu  (Solochdn). 

18.  At  Nicomedeia,  Oceanus." 

19.  At  Alexandreia,  Castor  and  eleven  other  confessors. 

20.  At  Synnada,  of  the  number  of  the  ancients,  DorymedSn. 
23.  At  Ancyra,  infants,  who  became  confessors  from  their 

mothers'  breasts. 

28.  Asterius. 

i  MS.  Diuskurdids. 

^  MS.  ,^  I  DJAa^I,  Epithrkin,  or  something  similar. 

*  So  MS.  ^GLL^$|.     AriemSn   is  a  common  name;    but    probably 

Aviation  is  here  meant,  the  bishop  of  Alexandreia  the  lesser  (Alexandretta 
or  Scandarun). 

^  MS.  «qQliP£L11o,  perhaps  a  mistake  for  ^CQlj | V>  \  V). 

«  MS.  ^O  1  I  nol,  Uklnua, 
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29.  At  Perinthus/ the  bishop  Eutyches  (Eutychius),  Gene- 
sius,*'  Sabinus,  and  Eutyches  (Eutychius),  the  confessors. 

The  former  Teshri  (October). 

2.  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.     At  Nico- 
medeia,  Eleutherius. 

3.  At  Antioch,  Zacchaeus. 

4.  Theotecnus. 

7.  At  Nicomedeia,  Csesareius. 

8.  At  Antioch,  Felagia. 

9.  At  Laodiceia,  Heracledn  and  the  presbyter  Diodorus,  the 
confessors. 

13.  At  Chalcedon,  the  bishop ' 

16.  In  Asia,  Dedus  and  other  confessors. 

17.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  of  the  number  of  the  an- 
cient confessors. 

20.  At  Nicomedeia,  Eutyches  (Eutychius)  and  other  con- 


21.  Dasius,  Gains,  and  Zoticus,  the  confessors. 

22.  At  Hadrianople*  in  Thrace,  the  bishop  Philip,  the  con- 
fessor, and  Hermes,  of  the  same  city. 

23.  The  presbyter  Heros*  and  Dorotheus. 

25.  At  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient 
confessors,  Cyriacus  and  Claudianus. 

26.  At  Antioch,  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  confessors, 
Silvanus  and  Marcianus. 

27.  In  the  city  of  Eumeneia  in  Phrygia,  Thraseas,  Poly- 
carpus,  Gains,  and  eight  others.* 

80.  At  Nicomedeia,  the  confessor  Cledonius  {?).' 

The  latter  Teshri  (November). 

3,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Greeks.     At  Caesareia 

in  Cappadocia, /'  Theophilus,  and  Cyrillus. 

8.  Eusebius. 

*  MS.  •CD0Aj«if2)l,  Apdinlhus.     See  below,  13th  of  the  latter  Teshri. 
^  Or,  if  ;}  be  a  mistake  for  I,  Gelasius. 

*  MS.  •flDO-iJjOl,  HdriuSy  possibly  a  mistake  for  >rOO  1  o^gl,  Hadrian, 
y  MS.  19.  *  MS.  *CDuia2)V»5jai,  HdriapuU, 

*  Instead  of  *CDo5ai,  the  name  should  probably  be  *CDoJarD,  Severu8, 

*  Read,  ]  i  iSnZ  ^J^^lo  •CDOj-yjO   ^CDOg^jO  %\n<^0  ^SCLxSLjL 
«  MS.  Klidiun.  ^     ^  MS.  Krmnus. 
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13.  At  Perinthus/ /and  the  presbyter  Hedistus  (?). 

14.  In  the  same  city,  Theodotus  and  Demetrius,  presbyters 
and  confessors. 

15.  At  Antioch,  Secundus  and  Orentius,  of  the  number  of 
the  ancient  confessors.  In  the  city  of  Urh&i  (Edessa),  Shamuna 
(Samonas)  and  GQria,  the  confessors. 

17.  At  Nicomedeia,  Ammonius,  Diphilus,  and  the  female 
confessor  Matrona. 

18.  At  Antioch,  Bomanus. 

19.  The  chorepiscopus  Maximus,  the  presbyter  Lucianus, 
and  Carterius. 

20.  Of  the  number  of  the  ancient  confessors,  the  confessor 
Basileius. 

21.  At  Melitfene,  Plotinus  and  forty-nine  other  confessors. 
24.  At  Csesareia  in  Cappadocia,  Berenicianus.     At  Alex- 

andreia  the  great,  the  bishop  Peter,  an  ancient  confessor.^ 
Here  end  the  Confessors  of  the  West.^ 


Thb  Names  of  our  Lords  the  Confessors,  who  were  slain 

IN  the  East.' 

Aba,  the  first  confessor.  Dali,  the  second  confessor.  BiilM, 
Hazath,  Aphrahd,t  (Aphraates,  Farhdd),  and  Mnphilus  (?),  of 
the  number  of  the  ancients.  Miius  (Miles,  Milles)  the  bishop, 
and  Abftrsim  (Abrosim),  and  Slni  (Sinas),  ancient  confessors. 
Next,  the  names  of  the  bishops,  confessors,  who  were  slain  in 
the  East. 

The  Names  of  our  Lords  the  Confessors,  Bishops  of  Persia. 

Simeon  (bar  Sabba*e),  Barba'shemin,  and  Shahdost,  bishops 
of  the  cities  of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  in  the  country  of  the 
Aramaeans. 

John,   bishop  of  the  city  of  Hormuzd-Ardashir  in  Chu- 

zist&n   (jlybUl). 

John  and  Shabur  (Sapor),   bishops   of  the  city  of  Beth- 

Seleuceia  (Beth-Garmai,  ..j^*;.yA*JD,  Bd-jarmd,  ^j^ju^^b). 

^  MS.  «£DoAJ-i^,  Fdinihus, 

^  A  name  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  here. 

9  Bead,  iiL)Qio  |2)aajDQ.»^l  «£D0;4^  lAi:))  V>,imn\|£D0 

*  Eead,  1*^:^^^:  U-a^qId  oV)\». 

*  The  correct  pronunciation  of  some  of  these  names  is  quite  uncertain. 
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Oadiab  and  Sabinus,  bishops  of  Beth-Lapet  in  Clmzistdn, 
Bulida",  Bar-'Abda,  and  John,  bishops  of  Perath-Maish&n 

{el-Basra,  ij^\). 

Panl,  bishop  of  Cashcar  i/^). 

HArmftn,  bishop  of  Hulwan  (^^\jl:>-). 
NarsS  (Narses),  bishop  of  Shahr-l^rt. 
John  and  Abraham,  bishops  of  Arbel. 

The  Names  of  the  Presbyters,  Confessors. 

'Abhaikla  (Abdechalas),  Qanina,  ^ai&m&,  Badboi,  Paul, 
Zizi,  Paul,  Na^Lib,  Adand,  Isaac,  Hormuzd,  Habalfthft,  BAdemft, 
the  twelve  {read  thirteen)  presbyters  of  the  cities  of  Seleuceia 
and  Ctesipbon  in  the  land  of  the  Aramseans. 

y   Oy 

Longinus,  the  presbyter  of  Mashkend  (^jL^j^), 

Shaft  (Silas),  Bar-hab-be-shabbft/'  Tiri,  Shilft  (Silas),  ^Ebed- 
yeshu^  presbyters,  from  the  towns  of  the  land  of  the  Aramaeans. 

Bibft,  M&ri  (Mares),  Simeon,*  Pap&,  Isaac,  presbyters  of 
flEiilsar  (?). 

Andrew,  'Ebed-Zakkftyft,  Joseph,  Abraham,  Andrew,  Abra- 
ham, Bar-hab-be-shabbft,  Nakib,  Adanft,  Simeon,  John,  pres- 
byters, from  the  district  of  Chuzist&n. 

Marsan,  P&pft,  Ithamar  (?),  Bar-hab-be-shabb&,  from  Hadiab 
(AdiabSne). 

Abu,  Abraham,  Peter,  Parabak,  Susi,  PftpA,  S&s&n,  Bars, 
from  Beth-Garmai. 

Jacob,  Addai,  Nukhr&yft,  ShatrA,  Abraham,  Isaac,  SariphA, 
M&ri  (Mares),  from  Seleuceia. 

Jacob  the  presbyter  (and)  confessor  from  TelAthft-Shelilft  (?). 

The  Names  of  the  Deacons,  Confessors. 

Pftpft,  deacon  of  ^elmin  (?). 

Yabsin,  deacon  of  Riy&shadr  (?) . 

Varan,  Medin  {or  Madian),  deacons  of  Mashkena. 

'Ebed-yeshxiS  Isaac,  Mftri  (Mares),  Mftri,  Isaac,  'Ebed-yeshuS 
Jacob,  'Ebed-yesh6S  Dftdak,  Khusrau,  MftryA,  Malki,  John, 
'Abda,  Nakib,  Adanft,  M&\&,  'Ebed-yesh^S  Amaryft  (?),  Addai, 
Habal&hft,  S&si. 

J  Assimilated  form  for  Bar-had-b^-shabbd, 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  AND 
IMMORTALITT. 

The  question  of  eternal  punishment  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  have  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
concerned  about  theological  points.  Mr.  Maurice's  famous 
essays  could  not  but  call  forth  much  discussion  at  the  time ;  and 
though  the  excitement  consequent  on  their  publication  has  long 
since  passed  away,  yet  its  results  are  still  distinctly  visible. 

It  is  not,  however,  Mr.  Maurice's  views  that  we  mean  to 
speak  of  at  the  present,  nor  the  theory  of  universal  restoration 
advocated  with  greater  plainness  by  other  like-minded  theo- 
logians. Leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  present  such  speculations, 
we  find  that  the  other  views  now  current  on  this  point  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  commonly  received  opinion,  usually  designated  as  "or- 
thodox,'' is  that  the  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire — there 
to  continue  in  a  state  of  conscious  suffering  throughout  eternity, 
their  bodies  preyed  upon  by  the  devouring  fire,  and  their  souls 
gnawed  incessantly  by  the  never-dying  worm  of  remorse.  Men 
being,  on  this  theory,  supposed  to  be  created  with  immortal  souls, 
there  can  be  no  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the 
day  of  resurrection  their  immortal  souls  shall  be  re-united  to 
their  bodies,  then  to  be  constituted  immortal — the  more  to 
enhance  the  awfulness  of  their  doom. 

The  orthodox  theologians,  agreed  as  they  are  on  this  point, 
differ  among  themselves  as  to  whether  the  heathen  shall  be  par- 
takers of  this  awful  doom ;  some  maintaining  that  many  of  these 
shall  be  saved  by  virtue  of  Christ's  death,  though  they  may 
not  have  heard  of  his  name;  while  others  feel  themselves  con- 
strained to  believe  that  all  such  will  be  condemned  without  hope 
of  salvation,  and  will  endure  everlasting  punishment  of  the  same 
nature,  though  differing  in  degree  from  that  inflicted  upon  the 
less  excusable  wrong-doers. 

2.  Leaving  out  of  view,  as  we  have  intimated  already,  the  theo- 
logians of  the  universalist  school,  who  expect  a  restoration  of  all 
alike,  after  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  punishment,  to  the  favour 
of  God ;  there  are  others  who  maintain  that  such  a  doctrine  of 
future  punishment  as  is  upheld  by  the  orthodox  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  has  not  sufficient  support  in 
Holy  Scripture.  They  will  have  it  that  the  common  lot  of  the 
ungodly  will  be  annihilation,  a  fate  which  some  seem  inclined  to 
believe  will  follow  immediately  on  the  day  of  judgment,  while 
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others  think  that  such  an  end  will  be  vouchsafed  only  after 
periods  of  punishment  differing  in  length  according  to  the  re- 
spective deserts  of  each  criminsd. 

The  advocates  of  this  annihilation  hypothesis  differ  among 
themselves  as  widely  as  do  the  orthodox  as  to  what  the  fate  of  the 
heathen  may  be.  According  to  some  they  shall  perish  indeed^ 
but  sooner  and  more  easily  than  the  rest  of  the  unrighteous 
dead.  According  to  others  some  will  perish^  and  others  be  saved^ 
being  judged  according  to  some  standard  of  justice^  which  we 
cannot  with  our  limited  faculties  attempt  to  determine.  Others^ 
again^  maintain  that  there  will  be  for  such  a  door  of  hope  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  in  Hades  they  will  have  the  opportunity, 
afforded  to  others  on  earth,  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Gospel. 
The  passage  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  is  the  mainstay  of  this  latter  hypo- 
thesis. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  theory  similar  to  the  last-named,  but 
differing  in  some  important  points  therefrom .  It  is  that  man  is  not 
immortal,  and  was  not  created  so ;  though  he  is,  and  was  created, 
capable  of  immortality.  That  his  soul  is  capable  of  existing 
apart  from  the  body,  but  yet  is  not  per  ae  immortal.  That 
immortality  is  only  conferred  by  Christ  as  a  gift  upon  the  souls 
of  the  righteous,  even  as,  by  the  self-same  Saviour's  gift,  their 
bodies  shall  put  on  immortality  in  the  resurrection  day.  That 
by  eternal  punishment  is  meant  a  punishment  as  lasting  as  its 
subject  is  capable  of,  a  punishment  never  ending  till  the  victim 
itself  ceases  to  exist ;  and  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  all  the 
wicked  by  virtue,  not  of  any  Almighty  fiat  of  annihilation,  but 
by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  He  has  rendered  man 
subject  to. 

It  is  open  to  the  advocates  of  this  view  to  adopt  almost  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  opinions  as  to  the  salvability  or  otherwise 
of  the  heathen.  The  theory  has  this  decided  advantage  over  the 
annihilation  hypothesis,  that  it  considers  the  final  extinction  of 
the  wicked,  not  to  be  the  effect  of  any  special  interference  of 
God  in  mercy,  but  merely  the  result  of  the  terrible  punishment 
which  shall  be  their  portion. 

The  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
has  this  year  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of  the  second  of  these 
views,  in  a  book  which  has  aroused  some  interest  in  England, 
and  still  more  discussion  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  channel.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  not  only  a  Professor  in  the  University,  but  also  a 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  his  Essay*  on  Eternal 

<*  Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Death;  an  Essay,  By  James  William 
Barlow,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin.  London :  Long- 
man, Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  and  Green.    1865. 
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Punishment  and  Eternal  Death,  has  created  the  more  surprise 
in  some  quarters,  and  alarm  in  others,  as  the  University  of 
Dublin  has  always  been  noted  for  its  conservative  tendencies. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Barlow's  work  of  which  we  can  express 
our  approval,  and  he  has  in  many  places  treated  his  subject  with 
considerable  ability  and  dialectic  power.  But  the  tone  of  the 
work  in  general  is  such  as  we  cannot  sympathize  with,  and  is 
calculated  to  offend  very  many  whom  it  ought  to  be  his  object 
to  draw  over  to  his  views.  He  is  a  strong  anti-Calvinist.  So  far 
he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  well  as  any  other.  But  is  it  wise 
in  treating  a  subject  which  is  quite  independent  of  all  those  pecu- 
liar dogmas,  which  have  commonly  received  the  appellation  of 
Calvinistic,  to  be  ever  trying  to  tilt  a  lance  with  Calvinists  ?  Not 
only  so,  but  he  seems  to  be  no  favourer  of  the  preaching  usually, 
and  we  think  rightly,  styled  evangelical,  but  why  can  he  not  let 
it  alone  in  a  work  of  this  description  ?  Mr.  Maurice  could  ex- 
press his  admiration  of  the  philanthropy  of  even  high  Calvinists : 
Mr.  Barlow  cannot,  when  quoting  his  opinion  to  that  effect, 
resist  giving  vent  to  the  uncharitable  expression,  that  he  for  his 
part  estimates  their  alleged  philanthropy  at  a  very  small  amount. 
The  "high  Calvinist"  is,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow,  "hard-hearted 
and  selfish,^'  and  "  guilty  of  deadly  sin ;''  such  a  one  "  invests 
his  Creator  with  the  attributes  of  a  fiend/'  and  seems  almost  to 
be  viewed  by  him  as  beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness. 

Now  we  shall  not  follow  what  we  esteem  to  be  the  bad  taste 
shewn  by  Mr.  Barlow  in  discussing  such  irrelevant  questions ; 
although  we  must  confess  that  we  adhere  to  the  views  ordinarily 
termed  evangelical,  and  on  Calvinistic  points  would  most  pro- 
bably be  classed  by  Mr.  Barlow  with  those  who,  though  in  his 
eyes  not  so  bad  as  the  high  Calvinists  he  so  unmercifully  con- 
demns, yet  are  in  his  opinion,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  "  incon- 
sistent and  illogical.'' 

We  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  the  question  apart  from  all 
such  considerations,  or  rather  apart  from  all  similar  recrimina- 
tions against  those  who  follow  not  with  us  in  such  points.  We 
propose  also  to  consider  the  question  in  its  relation  chiefly  to 
Scripture,  and  will  only  occasionally  glance  at  its  relations  with 
ethics. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Barlow's  essay  was  called  forth  in 
reply  to  two  sermons  on  eternal  punishment,  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College  by  another  Fellow  and  Tutor,  the 
B/CV.  Dr.  Salmon.  These  sermons,  having  been  criticised  by 
Mr.  Barlow  in  his  volume,  have  been  reprinted  by  their  author 
with  considerable  appendices.*   As  originally  preached,  they  were 

*  The  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment^  and  the  Place  which  this  Doctrine  ought 
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designed  to  oppose  the  theory  of  a  universal  restoration^  tonching 
but  very  slightly  on  the  other  theory.  In  the  second  edition^ 
however,  this  deficiency  has  been  partly  supplied.  They  are 
able,  and  on  certain  points  very  satisfactory.  Their  writer  is 
well  known  beyond  his  University  as  a  mathematician  of  the 
highest  order,  and  has  no  less  a  reputation  as  an  accomplished, 
able,  and  truly  pious  divine,  though  in  the  latter  capacity  (as  he 
has  published  nothing  on  theology  beyond  a  few  sermons)  his 
£ame  is  more  local  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Barlow's  essay  has  in  its  turn  evoked  a  pamphlet,  partly 
in  reply,  from  the  pen  of  another  University  Professor,*'  whose 
name  is  well  known  among  the  Evangelical  party,  and  who 
would  be  more  widely  known  if  he  had  not  confined  the  know- 
ledge of  his  scholarship  to  the  students  that  frequent  his  class- 
room. We  allude  to  Dr.  G.  Sidney  Smith,  the  Professor  of 
Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  sermons  Dr.  Salmon  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
'Hhe  unhappiness  of  the  wicked  will  last  as  long  as  their  wicked- 
ness lasts.''  He  rightly  concludes  that  if  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  be  not  eternal,  it  must  be  terminated  either  by  their 
reformation  or  by  their  annihilation.  The  first  of  these  suppo- 
sitions is  the  only  one  he  thought  needful  to  discuss  at  any 
length.  It  is,  however,  the  very  supposition  which  Mr.  Barlow 
has  discussed  in  his  volume,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  that 
warranted  by  Scripture.  Dr.  Salmon  does  not,  however,  even 
in  his  Sermons,  completely  pass  it  over  in  silence.  Forasmuch  as 
Scripture  asserts  in  the  plainest  terms  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  he  dismisses  as  con- 
tradictory to  it  any  theory  which  asserts  that  the  existence  of 
the  wicked  terminates  with  the  death  of  their  bodies.  "  If,"  he 
argues  correctly,  "  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal,  the 
soul  of  the  sinner  is  immortal  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  virtuous 
man."  "  But  if,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  "  our  existence  in  a 
future  state  is  not  the  natural  continuation  of  our  present  life, 
but  is  due  to  a  special  exercise  of  God's  power,  I  know  not  where 
we  are  to  find  evidence  that  God's  power  will  be  so  exercised 
except  in  the  Bible,  which  gives  us  the  same  reason  for  thinking 

to  hold  in  Christian  Preaching.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dnhlin.  By  George  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Tutor.  Second 
Edition.  Duhlin:  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.,  Booksellers  to  the  Uniyersity. 
1865. 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment  Examined  ekie/ly  in  relation  to  ike 
Testimony  of  Scripture.  By  George  Sidney  Smith,  D.IX,  Ex.  F.T.C.D.,  Professor 
of  Bihiical  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Duhlin;  and  Rector  of  Aghalurcher, 
Diocese  of  Clogher.  Duhlin :  Greorge  Herhert.  London :  HamiltOD,  Adams, 
and  Co.    1865. 
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that  it  will  be  thus  exercised  with  regard  to  the  one  class  of  men 
as  to  the  other." 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that 
the  suppositions  here  made  do  not  exhaust  the  subject.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal^  in 
which  case,  of  course,  saint  and  sinner  are  alike  immortal.  We 
may  suppose  that  our  future  life  is  due  to  a  special  exercise  of 
God's  power,  and  if  in  that  case  the  Bible  informs  us  that  God's 
power  will  be  exercised  thus  in  reference  to  the  two  classes,  of 
course  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  question.  Or  we  may  sup- 
pose that  our  life  in  a  future  state  is  the  natural  continuation  of 
our  present  life.  Our  present  life  is  preserved  by  the  operation 
of  God's  ordinary  laws,  but  is  terminable  from  one  cause  or 
another  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  On  the  supposition^ 
therefore,  that  our  life  in  another  state  will  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner,  it  will  have  also  a  termination  unless  such  is  pre- 
vented by  God's  special  interposition.  In  other  words,  we  may 
suppose  that  man  was  created  mortal,  his  soul  having  a  greater 
tenacity  of  life  than  his  body,  and  that  by  the  operation  of 
natural  law  he  would,  even  after  the  resurrection,  cease  to  exist 
at  some  time  or  other,  unless  his  body  and  soul  were  specially 
endowed  with  immortality. 

Such  an  hypothesis  as  this  is  not  even  discussed  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  it  will  be  found  to 
present  less  difficulties  than  any  other  scheme.  We  may  here 
mention  in  support  of  it,  that  Scripture  asserts  that  immortality 
is  given  to  the  righteous  as  a  gift,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  directly 
stated  to  belong  to  the  wicked.  (The  indirect  proofs  adduced 
we  shall  consider  afterwards).  That  immortality  is  further 
directly  stated  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  resurrection  bodies  of 
the  righteous,  and  nowhere  is  directly  stated  to  belong  to  the 
resurrection  bodies  of  the  wicked.  That  the  word  "eternal," 
when  used  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  can  be  both  understood  in  the 
same  sense,  namely,  as  lasting  as  the  subjects  of  each  respectively 
are  capable  of,  a  sense  in  which  the  word  eternal  is  often  used  in 
Scripture.  A  punishment  may  be  styled  everlasting  which 
never  ceases  to  operate,  and  an  everlasting  exclusion  from  heaven 
may  be  termed  an  everlasting  punishment,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  punishment  finally  ceases  to  exist  or  not. 

We  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Salmon  can  argue,  in  the 
few  brief  paragraphs  which  he  devotes  to  a  consideration  of  the 
annihilation  hypothesis,  that  the  moral  difficulties  which  are  in 
the  way  of  believing  in  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked^ 
"  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  hypothesis  of  their  tern-? 
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porary  punishment/'  "It  would  seem  like  vindietiveness  if 
God  were  to  raise  men  from  the  dead,  and  unite  their  bodies  and 
souls  only  in  order  that,  having  tormented  them  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  might  then  consign  them  to  annihilation.  If  anni- 
hilation be  no  part  of  God's  scheme,  we  can  understand  that  a 
soul,  as  long  as  it  exists,  must  bear  the  lot  in  which  it  has  involved 
itself.  But  if  it  be  God's  intention  to  annihilate  any,  pity  would 
suggest  that  He  will  do  so  without  inflicting  preliminary  torment. 
As  justice  is  administered  by  modern  humanity,  criminals  whose 
life  is  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  society  are 
removed  from  the  world  without  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
pain ;  and  we  shudder  as  we  read  how,  in  other  days,  hours  of 
lingering  torture  must  be  sustained  before  the  suffering  wretch 
dared  to  hope  for  the  long-desired  mercy-stroke.  Further,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  imagine  purposes  served  by  the  temporary 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  after  this  life,  than  by  their  eternal 
punishment.  Sufferings  which  are  not  supposed  to  end  in  refor- 
mation must  be  inflicted  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  offender  him- 
self, but  of  others.  Now  we  can  understand  that  the  perpetual 
exhibition,  in  the  case  of  a  few,  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
sin,  may  be  the  means  appointed  for  maintaining  in  the  many  a 
wholesome  horror  of  sin.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
transient  exercise  of  judgment  would  suffice  to  produce  an 
impression  certain  to  endure  throughout  eternity.  But  if  tem- 
porary punishments  will  suffice,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for  their  continuance.  No  one  can 
assert  that  he  has  ascertained  that  this  life  is  too  short  for  the 
display  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  or  that  he  can  discern  a  necessity 
for  prolonging  the  misery  which  vice  entails  in  this  life  for  a 
further  period,  which,  however  long,  will  still  be  but  a  moment 
in  comparison  of  eternity.  In  short,  then,  the  supposition  of 
temporary  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  to  be  succeeded  by  their 
annihilation,  appears  to  be  quite  destitute  of  evidence,  while  it 
does  not  remove  a  single  difficulty  which  attends  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  would  appear  vindictive 
if  God  were  to  raise  the  wicked  from  the  dead,  and  after  punish- 
ing them  for  various  periods,  according  to  their  individual  guilt, 
consign  them  to  annihilation ;  and  yet  should  He  deem  fit  to 
punish  them  by  everlasting  tortures,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  free  from  such  an  imputation.  This  remark  we  make 
on  the  supposition  of  the  soul's  being  neither  necessarily  mortal 
nor  necessarily  immortal.  We  heartily  coincide  with  Dr.  Salmon's 
expression,  which  we  have  italicised,  ^'  that  a  soul,  as  long  as  it 
exists,  must  bear  the  lot  in  which  it  has  involved  itself."    But  is 
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it  necessary  that  that  soul  should  be  immortal  ?  As  to  the  suffer- 
iugs  of  the  wicked  we  may  view  them  as  richly  merited,  whether 
sustained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Fear  may  be  supposed 
to  form  only  a  part,  and  though  perhaps  necessary,  yet  still  a 
subordinate  one,  of  the  means  whereby  a  "  wholesome  horror  of 
sin ''  will  be  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Love 
seems  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  chief  one.  Why  then  should  not 
the  temporary  punishment  of  the  wicked,  terminating  in  their 
annihilation,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  term  it,  in  their  loss  of  individual 
consciousness,  be  all  that  is  required  to  exhibit  God^s  eternal 
justice,  and  his  hatred  of  sin  ?  Dr.  Salmon  is  treading  on  unsafe 
ground  when  he  seems  to  speak  of  "the  few'*  being  lost,  and 
the  "many**  being  saved.  We  admit  with  him  that  *'no  one 
can  assert  that  life  is  too  short  for  the  display  of  God's  hatred 
of  sin,'*  but  as  the  wicked  are  not  always  punished  for  their  sin 
here,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  succeed  in  life  better  than  the 
righteous,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  these  unevennesses  will 
be  rectified  in  a  future  life,  when  the  wicked  shall  receive  the 
full  reward  for  their  evil  deeds. 

With  these  remarks  we  turn  now  to  consider. the  most  im- 
portant  of  the  Scriptural  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  common  view,  and  against  all  its  attempted 
modifications  of  it. 

Mr.  Barlow  argues  that  the  use  of  such  words  as  death,  des- 
truction, perdition,  when  applied  to  the  future  of  the  wicked, 
point  rather  to  annihilation  than  to  a  state  of  conscious 
punishment  and  pain.  The  Rev.  William  Ker,  M.A,,  in  his 
well-meaning  but  ill-digested  volume,*^  has  given  a  very  good 
list  of  such  expressions.  The  wicked  are  said  to  be  destroyed  for 
ever,  to  be  utterly  cut  off,  to  be  consumed,  burned  up,  devoured 
with  fire  and  slain,  etc.  They  are  compared  to  thorns  burned  in 
the  fire,  lights  put  out,  to  ashes  and  powder,  vessels  dashed  in 
pieces,  tow  and  tares  burned  in  the  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Sidney  Smith  attempts  to  prove  that  such  expressions 
"  in  Scripture  do  not  mean  annihilation,  but  imply  existence  for. 
(1)  They  are  often  so  used  as  to  signify  felt  pain.  (2)  They  are 
often  used  in  appeals  to  man's  fear  of  suffering.'^  His  proofs  are 
the  use  of  the  word  "hurt,"  in  Rev.  ii.  11,  in  reference  to  "the 
second  death.'*  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  if  annihilation  be  meant, 
hurt  or  injury  would  not  be  possible;  the  word  ^hurt'  {aScfceLv), 

^  The  Fojndar  Ideas  of  Immortality,  EverUuting  Punishment,  and  the  State  of 
Separate  Souls,  brought  to  the  test  of  Scriptv/re,  A  series  of  discourses  delirered 
in  the  parish  church  of  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  in  1863-4,  and  affectionately  dedi- 
cated to  the  members  of  his  congregation.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ker,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Tipton.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Ck>.    1865. 
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means  to  inflict  something  that  is  felt;  e.g.,  Luke  x.  19,  etc.'' 
But  surely  the  advocates  of  the  annihilation  hypothesis  can 
reply,  that  by  "  the  second  death "  is  meant  in  their  view,  not 
only  the  act  of  annihilation^  but  also  all  the  suffering  previous 
to  that  final  catastrophe?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
rejoinder  the  Professor  could  make  to  such  a  reply. 

Dr.  Sidney  Smith  seems,  in  some  of  his  arguments,  to  con- 
found together  the  hypothesis  that  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked  shall  consist  of  annihilation  only,  and  that  it  shall  consist 
of  punishment  ended  by  annihilation,  and  to  consider  that  the 
refutation  of  the  former  carries  with  it  the  refutation  of  the 
latter.  He  does,  however,  also  give  us  some  arguments  against 
the  latter  opinion,  but  they  sound  in  our  ears  very  like  special 
pleading.  For  instance  he  quotes  2  Thess.  i.  7 — 9,  and 
remarks : — 

"  This  is  one  of  the  passages  dismissed  by  Mr.  Barlow  from 
discussion,  as  only  referring  (in  his  opinion)  to  eternal  death. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  really  be  the  import  of  the  words, 
in  all  honest  interpretation  ?  What  becomes  of  the  '  punish- 
ment?' what. sense  is  to  be  attached  to  the  ^vengeance,'  if 
annihilation  only  be  meant?  There  may  be  punishment  in 
the  previous  torments,  but  there  can  be  none  in  the  actual 
oXiOpof;  al(i)vu)<i.  ^Taking  vengeance — flaming  fire — punishment 
— separation  from  God's  presence,'  are  these  things  really  to  be 
regarded  as  not  felt  by  the  culprits?  Surely  they  indicate  a 
sentient  condition,  and  not  unconscious  death ;  and,  if  so,  does 
the  passage  fairly  mean  that  these  sufferings  are  to  end  in  the 
everlasting  destruction,  and  to  be  terminated  by  it  ?  Or  does 
not '  to  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,'  rather  mean 
that  these  felt  pains  are  part  of  the  oXi^/>o9?" 

We  leave  this  argument  to  its  own  self-refutation,  and  pass 
on  to  consider  the  Professor's  other  proofs.  We  fully  coincide 
with  him^  when,  after  giving  a  list  of  passages  in  which  ata>vio^ 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  eternal,"  he  remarks : — 

"There  is  then  no  mystery  or  ambiguity  about  the  word 
atd)VLo<i.  Like  many  other  words  in  the  lexicon,  it  has  several 
meanings ;  but  this  creates  no  difiiculty ;  the  context  is  always 
sufficient  to  decide;  the  relation  and  genesis  of  its  different 
meanings  are  well  ascertained;  and  as  a  general  definition,  it 
may  be  safely  held  that  it  commonly  means  a  continuous  dura- 
tion as  long  as  the  subject  is  capable  of.  This  account  of  it  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  in  most  cases."* 

'  Dr.  Smith  has  a  note  here.  It  is  as  follows,  "  For  example,  in  Lot.  xri.  29, 
*•  the  statute  for  ever ;'  in  Exod.  xii.  14,  ^  the  ordinance  for  eyer,'  are  to  be  taken 
as  coexisting  with  the  existence  of  the  people  as  God's  people.    Dent  xr.  17, 
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Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  Matt.  xxv^46:  "The  everlasting  punishment/' 
on  the  one  hand,  will  correspond  exactly  to  "the  eternal  life'* 
on  the  other,  when  it  is.  viewed  as  a  punishment  enduring  as 
long  as  the  individual  subject  lasts.  As  "life''  means  life,  and 
is  not  merely  a  figurative  way  of  expressing  happiness,  of  course 
those  that  will  obtain  eternal  life  must  be  themselves  eternal, 
immortal.  In  fact,  whatever  diflSculties  this  text  may  present 
to  the  advocates  of  the  annihilation  hypothesis,  it  presents  none 
to  those  who  simply  assert  that  Scripture  does  not  teach  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  that  immortality  is  a  price- 
less gift  from  God,  purchased  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  wicked  is  an  eternal  exclusion  from  God's  pre- 
sence; which  is  of  itself  an  eternal  punishment,  but  which 
Scripture  teaches  us  will  be  made  still  more  awful  by  the 
^'  tribulation  and  anguish  "  superadded,  when  the  ungodly  shall 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  to  endure  there,  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  exist,  the  terrible  wrath  of  God. 

Mark  ix.  43  is  next  cited  (with  the  parallel  passage  in 
Matt,  xviii.  8)  by  Dr.  S.  Smith  as  conclusive,  and  viewed  by 
Mr.  Barlow  as  the  most  formidable  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord  there  refers  to  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  which  speaksof  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  this  earth  on  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  Their  dead  carcases 
are  said  to  remain  unburied,  a  prey  to  the  never-dying  worm ; 
that  is,  the  worm  which  never  leaves  the  putrid  mass  on  which 
it  is  preying,  till  that  mass  has  been  totally  devoured.  We  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in  Isaiah  it  is  the  unburied  corpses  of 
men  slain  in  rebellion  which  are  alluded  to,  not  the  bodies  of 
the  wicked  after  the  resurrection.  Our  Lord,  alluding  to  the 
terrible  judgment  after  death  (and,  as  we  may  deduce  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  resurrection),  makes  use  of  the 
same  figurative  mode  of  speech  as  the  ancient  prophet.  We 
can  prove  the  finality  of  the  punishment  from  such  passages, 
and  may  gain  some  slight  insight  into  those  horrors  which  will 
exceed  all  earthly  horrors.  But  to  go  farther,  and  maintain  that 
the  immortality   of  the   wicked,  and  their  consequent  never- 

*  thy  servant  for  ever,'  is  a  servant  for  his  natural  life  (See  Dr.  Pusey's  Sermon 
on  '  Everlasting  Punishment.'  1864.)"  Passages  of  this  kind  abound  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  Deut.  xiii.  16;  Josh.  iv.  7;  viii.  28;  Lev.  xvi.  34;  Exod.  xl.  15;  xxix.  9; 
xxvii.  21;  xxviii.  43;  etc.  See  Mr.  Ker*s  list  on  pp.  172,  173  of  his  work,  where 
he  further  notes  that  "  unquenchableness  is  used  as  regards  the  wrath  of  God 
against  Judah ;  for  example,  which  wrath  we  yet  know  assuredly  is  to  be  turned 
away."  "'Unquenchable' fire  is  also  predicated  of  various  temporal  objects, 
the  burning  of  which  could  not  be  eternally  continued,  e.  cr.,  Jer.  xvii.  27,  and 
Ezek.  XX.  46—48." 
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ending  torment  (and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  one  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  other),  would  oblige  us,  if  we  wish  to  be 
consistent,  to  maintain  the  literality  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  and, 
consequently,  the  continuance  of  new  moons  and  appointed 
feasts  throughout  eternity/  Figurative  language  must  not  be 
overstrained  nor  pressed  to  the  full  extent  of  meaning  possible. 
The  judgment  described  in  Isaiah  may  be  "something  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented,'*  but  the  language  is  ^^ figurative  " 
and  not  literal.  The  judgment  of  the  last  day  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  will  be  something  unexampled  in  its  terrors; 
but  the  terms  used  by  our  Lord  with  regard  to  it  are  figurative 
also,  and  must  not  be  construed  first  as  strictly  literal,  and  then 
argued  upon  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  of  a  lawyer's  special 
pleading  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Barlow  remarks  that  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  "  is  the 
grand  stronghold  of  the  defenders  of  eternal  punishment.*'  The 
statement  contains  truth,  but  it  is  expressed  in  an  objectionable 
form.  We  claim  to  be  defenders  of  "  eternal  punishment "  as 
well  as  the  most  "  orthodox,"  we  only  difier  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  term,  and  hold  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  eternal 
consciousness  as  meant  thereby.  Mr.  Barlow  has  done  much 
harm  to  the  very  cause  he  seeks  to  advocate,  by  the  way  he  has 
treated  texts  quoted  out  of  2  Peter,  Jude  and  Revelation,  whose 
canouicity  he  considers  very  doubtfol,  and  the  last-named  to  be 
a  very  "  misty  book."  Of  one  verse  in  the  latter  (Rev.  xx.  10), 
he  admits  "  that  no  amount  of  manuscript,  or  other  evidence, 
would  suffice  to  convince  him  of  the  genuineness  [so  it  stands  on 
page  70,  but  an  erratum  changes  "  genuineness  "  into  ^'  inspira- 
tion," and  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  alteration]  of  it  as 
it  stands  at  present." 

But  what  real  difficulty  does  such  a  text  present  to  one  who 
holds  our  view?  Even  admitting  that  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are  individuals  (which  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 

/  Mr.  Ker,  who  professes  to  be  an  out-an-out  literalist,  has  some  edifying 
oonjectures  on  this  passage.  He  will  have  it  that  Zechariah  speaks  in  chap, 
xiv.  of  the  valley  of  Hinuorn  or  Tophet,  that  he  predicts  there  an  enlargement 
of  that  valley,  which  is  also  supposed  to  be  predicted  in  Isaiah  xxx.  33,  and  that 
Rev.  xiv.  11  ''  describes  an  exceptional  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Antichrist 
and  his  adherents,  who  are,  for  their  awful  pre-eminence  in  guilt,  above  all  the 
sons  of  men  that  ever  lived,  to  be  maintained  alive  in  torment  for  the  whole 
space  of  Christ's  reign,  as  a  terrible  warning  to  those  who  shall  come  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  as  you  will  find  by  comparing  this  text  from  Revelation 
with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  23,  24,'*  where  we  are  told  of  "a  fiery  lake"  situated  "just 
outside  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  worshippers  coming  to  that  city  cannot  fail  to  see 
it,  and  to  take  from  the  sight  terrible  warning  against  a  similar  transgression." 
We  deem  it  perfectly  useless  to  discuss  such  wild  conjectures,  and  this  is  not  a 
proper  occasion  for  doing  so,  even  were  we  so  inclined.  The  above  is  its  own 
best  refutation. 
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do,  but  which  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  devil  certainly  is  an 
individual),  we  have  only  to  remember  that  altovco^  and  its  cog- 
nate expressions  have  been  proved  to  mean,  as  Dr.  Sidney  Smith 
admits,  "  a  continuotis  duration  as  long  as  the  subject  is  capable 
of/^  and  the  entire  diflSculty  vanishes. 

We  might  too  even  admit  that  Rev.  xx.  10,  and  xiv.  11,  teach 
an  eternal  consciousness  and  torment  of  some,  and  decline  to 
admit  the  applicability  of  these  passages  to  the  state  of  the  wicked 
in  general.  But  there  is  no  need,  as  we  have  said,  for  this :  "the 
smoke  of  the  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and  ever,"  as  stated 
in  Rev.  xiv.  11,  and  xix.  3,  may  without  force  be  explained  to 
mean  the  eternal  remembrance  of  sin  and  its  punishment  before 
God's  throne.     Compare  Isaiah  xxxiv.  5,  6,  9,  10,  etc. 

We  have  been  more  anxious  to  repel  objections  than  to  lay 
down  any  dogmas  on  this  question,  the  more  so  because  Mr. 
Barlow's  book  is  not  likely  to  advance  his  opinions,  owing  to 
the  tone  in  which  many  parts  of  it  is  written,  and  the  disparag- 
ing mode  in  which  he  treats  parts  of  Holy  Writ.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Ker's  book  likely  to  win  over  thinking  men  to  his  views  on  im- 
mortality, which  we  think,  however,  are  more  correct  than  those 
of  Mr.  Barlow,  inasmuch  as  he  exhibits  his  mental  calibre  by 
stating  his  belief  in  the  modern  spiritualists  (one  of  whom  has  lately 
been  obliged,  after  a  contest  in  the  American  ^courts  of  justice, 
to  take  out  a  regular  license  as  a  juggler),  who,  according  to  his 
view,  are  deceived  by  "  demons  from  the  abyss,"  by  his  despising 
•'learned  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  the  Scriptures,"  by 
his  fanciful  views  on  prophecy  (one  little  specimen  of  which  we 
have  given),  and  by  his  strange  notions  on  Hades,  which  we  will 
discuss  in  another  paper.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  a 
work  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  soon  appear  from  the 
pen  of  a  Cambridge  scholar,  in  which  the  subject  of  Biblical 
psychology, — a  subject  intimately  connected  with  this  question, 
— will  be  ably  discussed. 

A  very  few  words  in  conclusion,  partly  on  this  point,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Man,  as  created,  was  not  created  im- 
mortal. To  obtain  immortality,  or  perhaps  to  keep  unimpared 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tree  of  life.  He  was  created,  however,  of  three  parts — body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  As  we  are  only  stating  an  hyplothesis, — not 
attempting  here  to  prove  it, — we  may  say  that  the  body  is  material 
and  mortal;  the  soul  semi-material  and  mortal;  and  the  spirit, 
a  portion  as  it  were  of  the  Divine  essence,  immortal,  rendering, 
as  long  as  it  existed,  the  other  portions  capable  of  immortality. 
The  fall  brought  with  it,  as  its  consequence,  not  merely  a  liability 
to  mortality,  but  the  actual  death  of  the  spirit.     Like  produces 
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like,  and  man  endued  with  body  and  soul  begets  man,  body,  and 
soul.  Like  begets  like,  and  so  fallen  man  with  sinful  passions 
and  desires  begets  sinful  man  like  himself,  under  wrath  by  rea- 
son of  his  sinful  nature  inherited  by  generation  from  his  parents. 
We  boldly  avow  we  are  traducians :  we  believe  that  our  souls 
as  well  as  our  bodies  are  derived  by  generation  from  our  first 
parents.  "We  reject  as  unscriptural  and  monstrous  the  com- 
monly believed  notion,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Pusey,  that  "  God  is 
daily  and  hourly  creating  those  myriads  of  human  souls,  which 
He  infuses  into  the  bodies  prepared  by  his  providence."^  Such 
a  theory  makes  God  directly  the  author  of  evil,  darkens  and 
obscures  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  involving  in  difficulties  a 
doctrine  as  naturally  flowing  from  the  truth  of  the  fall  as  it  is 
scriptural.  The  quaint  poet  Francis  Quarles,  in  his  Hieroglyphics 
of  the  Life  of  Man,  thus  inquires  regarding  the  soul : — 

"  Was  it  a  parcel  of  celestial  fire, 

Infus'd  by  heav'n  into  this  fleshly  mould  ? 
Or  was  it  (think  you)  made  a  soul  entire  ? 
Then,  was  it  new-created?  or  of  old? 
Or  is't  a  propagated  spark,  rak'd  out 
From  nature's  embers  ?     "While  we  go  about 
By  reason  to  resolve,  the  more  we  raise  a  doubt. 

"  If  it  be  part  of  that  celestial  flame. 

It  must  be  e'en  as  pure,  as  free  from  spot, 
As  that  eternal  fountain  whence  it  came : 

If  pure  and  spotless,  then  whence  came  the  blot  ? 
Itself  being  pure  could  not  itself  defile ; 
Nor  hath  unacti?e  matter  pow'r  to  soil 
Her  pure  and  active  form,  as  jars  corrupt  their  oil. 

"  But  why  should  nian^  the  lord  of  creatures,  want 
That  privilege  which  plants  and  beasts  obtain  ? 
Beasts  bring  forth  beasts, — the  plant  a  perfect  plant, 
And  ev'ry  like  brings  forth  her  like  again ; 

Shall  fowls  and  fishes,  beasts  and  plants  convey 
Life  to  their  issue,  and  man  less  than  they  ? 
Shall  these  get  living  souls,  and  man  dead  lumps  of  clay  ? 

"  Must  human  souls  be  generated  then  ? 
My  water  ebbs ;  behold  a  rock  is  nigh : 
If  nature's  work  produce  the  souls  of  men, 
Man's  soul  is  mortal ;  all  that's  born  must  die. 
What  shall  we  then  conclude?  what  sunshine  will 
Disperse  this  gloomy  cloud  ?  till  then  be  still. 
My  vainly-striving  thoughts ;  lie  down,  my  puzzled  quill." 

«■  Ltctures  on  Daniel  the  Prophet,    Preface,  page  xxii. 
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The  alternative  we  accept,  but  let  no  one  fear  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  righteous  can  be  likewise  called  in  question. 
Their  life  is  said  to  be  deathless,  their  joys  everlasting,  their  re- 
surrection bodies  incorruptible,  their  souls  to  be  granted  for 
Christ's  sake,  eternal  life.  While  God  is  said  alone  to  have 
immortality,  that  is  per  se  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  He  gifts  his  adopted 
children  with  immortality  likewise.  The  great  boon,  so  coveted 
in  mythological  story,  is  that  given  to  all  the  elect  people  of 
God,  while  the  workers  of  wickedness  are  cast  out  into  the  outer 
darkness — the  eternal  darkness,  there  to  endiu^  while  they  last 
(and  who  can  say  how  long  that  may  be  ?)  the  agonies  of  con- 
science, tribulation  and  anguish,  the  terrors  of  the  second  death 
(a  punishment  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  poor 
fleeting  pleasures  of  earth) ;  while  they  see  the  righteous  enter- 
ing into  that  kingdom  in  which  they  too  might  have  shared,  had 
they  but  accepted  the  Gospel  invitation,  and  know  that  those 
gates  of  glory  are  closed  against  them  for  ever. 

And  what  about  the  heathen  ?  Again  we  must  merely  lay 
down  a  theory,  and  not  seek  in  our  narrow  limits  to  prove  it. 
We  believe  that  whatever  may  be  done  exceptionally,  they  shall 
in  general  perish.  Death  they  deserve  [so  do  we  all,  and  without 
Christ  no  one  could  be  saved),  and  death,  unless  they  embrace 
Christ,  will  be  their  portion.  Not,  however,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  not  having  obeyed  Christ,  but  as  the  natural  punish- 
ment due  to  their  sins  against  the  law  written  on  the  tables  of 
their  heart.  Fewer  stripes,  however,  shall  be  meted  out  to  them, 
— a  less  terrible  punishment,  though  no  less  deserved,  than  that 
which  shall  be  meted  out  to  those  that  wilfully  have  rejected 
Christ  and  his  love.  How  should  not  the  thought  of  this  rouse 
up  the  Christian  churches  to  be  more  anxious  to  send  forth  many 
to  preach  to  such  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  love,  by  faith  in  whom 
alone  eternal  life  can  be  obtained. 

The  believer  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  this  hypothesis,  which  tends  to  heighten,  not  to  lessen,  a  sense 
of  the  wonderful  change  made  in  regeneration.  We  believe  in 
no  such  notion  as  any  change  wrought  by  the  waters  of  baptism 
upon  the  soul,  but  we  do  believe  in  a  new  creation  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  upon  the  soul  in  conversion.  Not  only  a  change  in  the 
moral  character  is  produced  thereby,  bul  the  spirit  of  man  is  made 
alive  again,  and  that  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall  is  restored.  The 
Christian  becomes  of  three  parts — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  the 
latter  is  only  obtained  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  only 
kept  alive  by  his  power.  The  beginning  of  eternal  life  is  thus  given 
him,  which  will  be  perfected  in  the  day  of  Christ,  when  he  shall 
be  clothed  upon  with  an  immortal  and  incorruptible  body  (1  Cor. 
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XT.)  whidi  is  nerer  said  to  belong  to  the  wicked.  The  glory 
which  he  will  then  obtain  by  the  gift  of  God  will  be  everlasting, 
endoring  as  long  as  he  shall  last,  which  will  be  for  eirer,  as  his 
sonl  and  spirit  will  be  immortal,  and  his  body  incorruptible. 

We  have  much  to  say  upon  Mr.  Ker's  theory  of  Hades^  and 
Mr.  Bariow's  riews  on  the  same  question,  in  connection  with 
Bishop  Horsley  and  Dean  Alford's  views  on  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  19, 
but  we  most  postpone  our  remarks  till  next  number. 

M.A.,  Tkin.  Coll.  Dub. 


DUeoverie$  at  Ephuus. — Smyrna,  Nor.  4, 1805. — Yesterday,  being  at  Azizieh 
I  had  some  finds  worth  noticing.  First,  I  examined  the  conical  hul  near  Azi- 
zieh, beyond  the  Ephesos  Pass.  This,  as  I  suspected,  I  fonnd  to  be  a  tomb ; 
and  it  prores  to  be  one  of  the  remarkable  monuments  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a 
conical  hill  about  600  or  700  feet  high,  but  joining  on  to  a  low  ridge  behind.  It 
is  so  unlike  the  neighbouring  formations  of  limestone,  that  I  suspect  it  has  been 
trimmed  partially.  This  mound,  about  150  feet  below  the  summit,  is  crowned 
with  a  ring  wall  of  loose  rubble  piled  about  ten  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and 
which  is  mostly  in  good  preservation.  On  the  top  is  the  tumulus  in  a  yery 
dilapidated  state,  haying  been  rifled,  and  in  a  worse  state  than  the  tomb  of  Tan- 
talus on  8ipylus.  There  are  appearances  of  the  inner  yault,  and,  like  that  of 
Tantalus,  there  are  many  bits  of  tiles  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  likewise  in  the 
wall  and  scattered  oyer  the  mound.  To  designate  this  I  propose  to  call  it  the 
Tomb  of  Lydus.  At  the  foot  to  the  east,  close  against  the  tomb,  I  found  the 
site  of  a  small  town,  about  1000  feet  square,  evidently  on  the  old  road  to  the 
interior.  I  then  went  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Drew  to  see  the  pass  he  has  brought  to 
light,  and  which  is  the  real  Ephesus  Pass,  about  one  mile  or  one  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  right  of  the  present  Ephesus  Pass,  through  which  the  railway  passes  to 
Azizieh.  The  original  and  deserted  pass  is  a  very  interesting  site.  Here  I 
identified  the  site  of  a  large  town  or  city,  which  must  have  had  upwards  of  20,000 
inhabitants.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  the  surface  is  thickly  filled  with 
tiles  and  stones,  interspersed  with  foundations  and  heaps  of  stones.  The  only 
sculptured  remains  are  at  the  lower  part,  near  Azizieh,  where  there  is  a  small 
but  solid  building  with  a  niche  and  two  windows.  In  the  tombs  are  two  double 
pilasters  of  very  poor  style.  This  place  I  have  named  Eski  Azizieh.  I  cannot 
conjecture  its  ancient  designation.  It  was  evidently  the  summer  town  or  village 
of  Ephesus,  and  I  consider  Latorea  was  at  Boorgas,  close  by.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  causeway,  but  the  place  must  have  been  deserted  for 
many  centuries.  The  pass  leading  to  Azizieh  is  well  supplied  with  water,— but 
then  below  Eski  Azizieh  is  a  good  stream  most  of  the  way  from  Magnesia  ad 
Mnandrum.  I  consider  Eski  Azizieh  a  promising  site  for  excavations.  All  the 
places  I  have  referred  to  are  within  a  short  walk  ai  Azizieh,  and  Eski  Aaizieh  is 
about  five  miles  from  Ephesus  station.— Htde  Glabkb. — AthenoBum* 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 


IWe  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  our  contributors  and  correspondents.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  keep  a 
careful  eye  upon  the  literary  character  of  their  communications j  and  to  see  that  they 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  fair  criticism  and  lauful  inquiry.'] 


BIBLE  EEVISION. 


I  WAS  rather  amused  at  the  hash  made  by  your  correspondent  H.  P.  in 
your  last  Number  oi mj publisJied  o^m\on&  in  the  confusion  apparently 
caused  in  his  mind  by  what  he  presumes  to  be  my  ^^ secret  inclinations." 
If  H.  P.  had  read  the  article  on  which  he  animadverts  so  severely 
with  only  common  care,  he  must  have  seen  that  so  far  from  selecting 
Professor  Jowett  "  as  a  coadjutor"  to  certain  other  Biblical  scholars, 
I  expressly  proposed  to  exclude  both  him  and  Archdeacon  Words- 
worth from  taking  any  part  in  the  task  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  those  opposed  to  them 
respectively. 

I  pass  on  to  H.  P.'s  "  corroborative  proof"  of  my  "  secret  incli- 
nations," viz.,  "  the  reckless  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  remove 
altogether  from  the  revised  version  certain  texts  which,  though  no 
doubt  of  doubtful  authenticity,  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  eli- 
minate altogether."  With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  of  these, 
viz.,  "the  angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,"  and  "the  question  of 
.Philip  as  to  the  belief  of  the  eunuch,"  I  certainly  do  not  see  wherein 
the  danger  of  their  removal  would  lie.  No  important  doctrine  de- 
pends upon  them,  and  the  latter  of  them  is  one  of  the  stock  texts 
quoted  against  the  practice  of  infant  baptism. 

As  to  "  the  three  [heavenly]  witnesses,"  H.  P.,  in  common  with 
every  scholar  who  has  looked  into  the  question,  knows  very  well  that 
the  text  containing  them  is  not  one  oi  "  doubtful  authenticity "  at 
all,  but  one  of  tmdoubted  spuriousness,  being  in  fact  a  mere  forgery 
interpolated  into  the  printed  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  make 
them  coincide  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  If  teachers  have  been  dis- 
honest enough  or  ignorant  enough  to  make  the  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  depend  upon  this  notorious  forgery,  they  must  not 
complain  if  they  lose  a  certain  portion  of  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  flocks,  when  the  hoUowness  of  their  assertions  has  been 
discovered.  If  I  wished  to  imitate  H.  P.  in  prying  into  the  "  secret 
inclinations"  or  domestic  practice  of  another,  I  might  as  legitimately 
surmise  (which  I  certainly  do  not  think  I  have  any  right  to  do)  that  he 
has  himself  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  this  text  for  the  above  purpose, 
as  he  has  inferred  my  secret  sympathy  with  Professor  Jowett's 
opinions  from  my  expressed  indignation  at  his  unworthy  treatment. 

When  I  come  to  the  fourth  text,  which  H.  P.  says  I  propose  to 
"  remove  altogether,"  viz.,  "  the  exclamation  of  king  Agnppa  (Acts 
ixvi.  28),"  I  hold  up  both  my  hands  in  astonishment  at  his  careless- 
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neas.  Would  it  be  belicTed,  that  not  merely  am  1  iimocent  of  any 
such  desire,  but  that  no  one  has  ever  proposed  to  do  any  such  thing  ? 
The  translation  of  the  passage  is  proposed  to  be  altered,  and  that  is 
all;  and  it  is  further  added,  that  an  altematire  rendering  would 
probably  appear  in  the  margin.  *Ev  oKl'^w,  which  cannot  mean 
^  almost,"  may  be  supplemented  in  various  ways,  and  the  translation 
would  differ  according  as  we  supplied  vovw^  xp^^*f»  ^^-j  or  considered 
it  a  colloquial  expression ="  in  short." 

It  is  wonderful  how  anxious  divines  of  the  H.  P.  school  appear 
to  be  for  the  simple  fsiith  of  the  uneducated,  quite  forgetting  that 
these  would  be  as  dependent  upon  the  learned  as  before,  while  the 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  which  now  attaches  to  the  clergy  generally 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons,  whether  educated  or  uneducated, 
would  almost  entirely  disappear.  The  intelligent  man  who  is  not  a 
Greek  scholar  knows  very  well  of  the  existence  of  various  MSS., 
readings,  etc.,  and  seeing  divers  H.  P.'s  in  a  terrible  fright  about 
his  faith,  naturally  concludes  that  there  is  something  wrong,  which 
they  dare  not  lay  before  him.  The  H.  P.'s  of  the  age  have  been 
sowing  a  plenteous  "  crop  of  infidelity,"  which  rationidists  of  the 
stamp  of  which  I  desire  to  be  would  gladly  destroy  in  the  blade 
before  it  reproduces  itself  a  thousandfold,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  unless 
the  clergy  allow  common  honesty  to  take  the  place  of  formalism  and 
party  spirit  in  their  councils.  Could  there  have  been  a  more  magni- 
ficent work  for  Convocation  to  have  undertaken,  instead  of  engaging 
in  what  outsiders  can  only  look  upon  as  a  grand  exhibition  of  "  much 
ado  about  nothing  ?"  The  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  forms,  cere- 
monies and  petty  canons,  these  men  will  tithe  in  their  talk  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  but  truth  and  honesty  in  their  dealings  with  the 
less  educated  laity  have  hitherto  been  cast  to  the  winds. 

It  is  useless  for  H.  P.  to  repeat  the  stale  assertion,  that  Hebrew 
scholarship  is  hardly  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  undertaking 
of  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  large 
portion  of  the  errors  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  well  known,  and 
would  be  altered  at  once,  while  a  certain  number  of  disputed  and  dif- 
ficult passages  must  necessarily  remain  unimproved,  to  be  set  right  at 
a  subsequent  revision.  But  pseudo-conservatives  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  excuse  for  trying  to  put  the  drag  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  Saturday  Iteview,  that  "  our  present 
version  is  the  one  peg  which  keeps  British  and  Transatlantic  Beformed 
Christendom  together,"  I  simply  doubt,  or  rather  disbelieve,  its  cor- 
rectness. Its  argument  is  one  of  mere  surmise  against  undoubted 
and  crying  fact ;  and  surely  a  knowledge  of  what  is,  is  more  suited  to 
be  acted  on,  than  a  mere  conjecture  as  to  what  may  be.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  the  spirit  of  concord  will  prevail  as  that  the  spirit 
of  discord  will  carry  the  day  in  the  matter  of  a  revised  translation. 
And  doubtless  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  invite  some  of  the  more  learned  Ainerican  divines  to 
assist  in  the  work. 

As  to  a  revision  ever  being  called  for  by  the  "  united  voice  of  the 
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clergy,"  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  ever  to  expect  it.  There  will 
always  be  a  vast  number  of  H.  P.'s  who  will  prefer  to  suspect  the 
"secret  inclinations"  of  those  who  are  paving  the  way  for  reform 
and  improvement,  to  make  such  suspicions  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  loudest  calls  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  to  echo  the  old  cry  of 
Convocation  before  its  suppression,  "  Nolumus  leges  AnglisB  mutari." 
These  men  will  always  be  too  scared  by  what  is  going  on  around  them 
to  do  their  own  duty  manfully,  and  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence  to 
conduct  their  best  exertions  to  the  desired  result.  When  will  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy  learn  in  their  own  practice  what  they  are  will- 
ing enough  to  cry  up  in  theory  for  the  practice  of  others,  that 
honesty  is  always  the  best  policy  ? 

It  is  a  singular  observation  with  which  H.  P.  concludes  his  letter, 
that  "  some  endeavour  must  be  made  to  ascertain,  as  thoroughly  as 
can  be,  what  is  the  value  of  MSS.  in  determining  the  authenticity  of 
certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament  ?"  Is  he  unaware  that  the 
received  text  was  formed  on  a  small  basis  of  inferior  MSS.,  and  thus 
rests — with  the  exception  of  the  forgery  of  the  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses and  part  of  the  Eevelation — on  manuscript  authority  r  Or 
does  he  mean  that  people  ought  to  enquire  into  the  value  of  MSS. 
as  compared  with  printed  texts  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Or,  finally, 
does  he  mean  that  endeavours  ought  to  be  made  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  relative  value  of  MSS.  as  compared  with  each  other  ?  So  far  as 
the  question  of  the  "  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery "  is 
concerned.  Archdeacon  Wordsworth  and  Dean  Alford  are  pretty 
well  agreed,  the  latter,  according  to  H.  P.,  "  not  content  with  brack- 
etting,  but  actually  printing  it  in  smaller  type;"  and  the  former 
rejecting  it  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  altogether.  For  my  own 
part  1  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  account,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  have  formed  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  it  proceeded 
from  his  pen.  Such  passages  ought  either  to  be  bracketted  or  placed 
in  a  kind  of  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Where 
there  is  real  ground  for  doubt,  questionable  passages  ought  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  to  claim  the  reverence  of  the  unlearned, 
as  the  undoubted  and  unquestionable  word  of  God. 

Finally,  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  a  wish  that  H.  P.  would 
in  future  avoid  interfering  with  the  "secret  inclinations,"  real  or 
imaginary,  of  those  whose  published  opinions  he  comes  forward  to 
discuss.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  somewhat 
personal  and  "  caustic "  tone  to  be  avoided  in  replying  to  him. 
Everybody  who  is  taken  to  task  is  ready  to  consider  his  censor 
"  presumptuous,"  but  H.  P.  entirely  forgets  to  mention  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Clerical  Journal,  from  which  he  borrows 
his  epithets,  concluded  by  expressing  a  very  decided  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  reading  the  "  three  heavenly  witnesses" 
in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

The  Weitee  of  the  article  on  Bible  Eeyisioit 
IN  THE  "Edinburgh  Eeyiew." 
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OUE  LOED'S  LAST  PASSOVEE. 

A  coMMTniricATioir  of  mine  appeared  in  the  J.  S.  L.  for  January, 
1863,  and  another  in  the  October  following,  purporting  to  shew,  that 
the  discrepancies  between  the  Evangelists  on  the  Last  Passover  are 
easily  explained  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  passover  might  be  kept 
on  either  of  two  consecutive  days  coinputed  from  a  double  new-moon 
or  calends ;  of  which  double  calends  1  produced  a  Scripture  example 
from  the  history  of  David  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xx.).  Some  of  my 
friends  have  enquired,  whether  anything  could  be  produced  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis  from  the  rabbinical  writers.  Hoping  that  some  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  those  writers  than  myself,  will  contribute 
any  testimonies  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
following,  as  fully  bearing  out  the  hypothesis  which  I  advocate. 

My  authorities  will  be  taken  chiefly  from  TJgolini's  Thesaurus 
of  Hebrew  Antiquities,  a  work  of  thirty-four  large  folios ;  tome  xvii. 
of  which  contains  several  treatises  bearing  on  this  subject,  among 
others  the  Tosofhta  sive  additamenta  ad  Codicem  (i.  e.,  Supplement 
to  the  Mishna)  de  Faschate ;  and  the  Kiddtish  HakJcodesh  sive  de 
Sanctificatione  Novilunii  of  Maimonides,  the  famous  Rabbi  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  both  of  these  are  printed  by  TJgolini  in  Hebrew, 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  parallel  columns ;  also  a  treatise  of  the 
learned  John  Selden  De  Anno  Oivili  Vet.  Jud<Borwm, :  from  these  I 
make  the  following  extracts. 

Let  me  just  remind  your  readers,  that  the  Mosaic  law  required 
the  Paschal  lamb  to  be  killed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  spring 
month  Nisan,  "  between  the  two  evenings,"  i.  e,,  in  the  afternoon 
before  sunset,  and  eaten  after  sunset  in  the  night  commencing  the 
civil  fifteenth  of  Nisan ;  and  the  Tosaphta  (cap.  v.,  §  5,  col.  652) 
limits  the  eating  to  the  hours  precedmg  midnight ;  "  Pascha  non 
comeditur  nisi  noctu,  et  non  comeditur  nisi  usque  ad  mediam 
noctem." 

I.  In  this  same  Tosaphta  (cap.  iv.,  §  6,  col.  644)  we  read :  "  Si 
quis  mactet  sacrificium  Paschale  ut  comedat  in  quart^decimll,  est 
legitimum.  Si  mactasset  Pascha  mane  diei  quarti-decimi  non  suo 
nomine,  Rabbi  Jehoshua  facit  legitimum;  perinde  ac  si  mactasset 
decima-tertia.  .  .  .  Dicit  R.  Jehoshua:  Sicut,  si  in  tertia-decima 
mactasset  non  suo  nomine,  est  legitimum ;  pariter,  si  mactarit  quarts 
decima  mane  non  suo  nomine,  erit  legitimum."  The  Rabbi  Joshua 
ben  Hananja  here  cited  was  a  very  eminent  doctor  of  the  law,  con- 
temporary with  Gamaliel,  and  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  authority 
among  the  Jews.**  He  asserts — or  rather  assumes  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  from  which  he  reasons  in  favour  of  another  indulgence — that 
persons  were  allowed  to  kill  their  Paschal  lamb  on  Nisan  13,  pro- 
vided only  it  were  done  "  non  suo  nomine,"  i.e.,  not  called  the  Paschal 
lamb,  but  a  peace-offering.*    The  Tosaphta,  therefore,  in  thus  citing 

«  See  Etheridge*s  Jewish  Literature^  p.  63. 

*  It  is  so  explained  in  the  Oemara  Hierosol.,  cap.  v.,  §  2;  Ugolini,  torn,  xvii., 
vol.  790. 
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E.  Joshua,  must  be  understood  as  teaching  r  "  Si  quis  mactet  saerifi- 
eium  Paschale  non  suo  nomine  in  tertia-decim^  Nisan  ut  comedat  in 
quarta-decima,  est  legitimum."  We  can  see  a  reason  for  the  proviso, 
that  it  should  in  that  case  be  offered  "non  suo  nomine."  The 
Sanhedrin  would  naturally  be  jealous  of  its  own  authority,  and  would 
wish  to  promote  uniformity  of  practice ;  and,  therefore,  while  they 
indulged  the  conscientious  scruples,  or  the  convenience,  or  any  special 
motives  of  particular  parties,  and  allowed  them  to  keep  their  passover 
a  day  sooner  .than  that  fixed  by  authority,  they  might  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it  by  its  proper  title. 

II.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  JSMdtish  Hakhodesh  of  Maimonides, 
who  describes  minutely  how  the  calends  and  the  feasts  dependant  on 
them  were  ascertained,  both  before  and  after  the  Dispersion. 

Cap.  i.,  §  3,  col.  236,  he  says :  '*  Qua  nocte  luna  primum  postquam 
delituit  aperitur,  ab  est  mensis  initium  ducitur.  ...  Si  tricesuna  nocte 
mensis  luna  nova  jam  videatur,  dies  ille  tricesimus  ipse  mensis 
ineuntis  est  princeps ;  sin  minus,  mensi  exeunti  ascribitur ;  alter  ab 
uno  et  tricesimo  die  mensis  incipit.  Porro,  tricesimo  primo  die  nihil 
curandum  est,  luna  nova  videaturne,  an  non ;  id  enim  omnino  fieri 
nunquam  potest,  ut  mensis  lunaris  sint  plures  dies  quam  triginta." 

§  5 :  "  Calendas  definire  ac  consecrare  Concilii  (i.  c,  Sanhedrin) 
proprium  est." 

§  6:  "Concilium  ratione  astrologorum,  qui  syderum  norunt 
statum  atque  motum,  sedulo  perscrutabatur  et  exquirebat  fierine 
posset  ut .  .  .  luna  nocte  tricesima  mensis  aperiretur,  necne  ?  Si 
esset  ut  posset,  die  trigesimo  toto  expectabantur  de  novsL  luna 
nuncii :  qui  si  venerint,  interrogati  fuerint,  testimonia  illorum  con- 
stiterint,  idem  ille  dies  dedicabatur ;  sin  minus,  dies  ille  tricesimus 
exeunti  mensi  apponebatur.  Sin  vero  foret  rationibus  liquidum,  fieri 
nullatenus  posse  ut  luna  id  temporis  aperiretur,  nulji  expectabantur 
nuncii." 

§  7,  col.  238 :  ..."  Praecepto  sancitum  est . . .  ut  idem  Concilium 
mitteret  nuncios,  qui  reliquum  populum  de  calendis  indictis  certiorem 
facerent ;  unde  cognoscere  posset,  quando  deberet  dies  agere  festos." 

Cap.  ii.,  §  8 :  "  Confirmato  jam  testimonio,  Concilii  Princeps  ita 
dicebat,  Conseceatus  est,  cui  populus  omnis  respondebat  CoifSE- 
CBATUS,  CoNSECEATUS.  .  .  .  Neque  enim  lunae  visio,  sed  Concilium 
cum  pronuntiabat  Conseceatus  est,  calendas  definiebat." 

§  10,  col.  246 :  "  Concilium  etsi  calendas  per  imprudentiam,  per 
errorem,  per  vim  consecrarit,  nihilominus  ratum.  Atque  ad  hunc 
diem  a  Concilio  consecratum  dies  festos  quisque  dirigeret  oppor- 
tebat.'' 

Cap.  iii.,  §  1,  col.  246 :  "  Qui  nascentem  lunam  conspexerant,  hi 
cum  distarent  a  Concilio  unius  noctis  et  diei  iter  aut  eo  minus, 
renunciatum  ibant.  Sin  longius  abessent  a  Concilio,  nihil  erat  quod 
renunciarent.  Quid  enim  poterat  eorum  nuncius  prodesse  post 
exactam  trigesimam  diem  mensis,  cum  is  esset  jam  intercalaris  [i.  e,, 
mensis  plenus]  constitutus  ?" 

Cap.  iii.,  §  9,  col.  252 :  "  Omnino  mensibus  sex  mittebantur,  qui 
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definitas  a  Concilio  calendas  nunciarent.  Primum  mense  Nisan 
propter  solemnitatem  Faschse  .  .  .  Ab  .  .  .  Elul .  .  .  Tisri  .  .  .  Casleu 
.  .  .  Adar." 

§  11 :  "  Quo  loci  cunque  definitarum  caleudarum  nuncii  pervenie- 
bant;  in  eo  dies  solemnes  (ut  in  Lege  est)  vnstittieha/nt  simplices : 
longinquis  autem  in  locis,  ad  quae  calendarum  nuncii  aspirare  nequi- 
bant,  dies  solemnes  geminahant,  quippe  qui  nescirent  quo  die  essent  a 
Concilio  definitae  calendae." 

This  rule  obviously  applied  to  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles  as 
Galileans,  whose  "  speech  "  and  general  appearance  at  once  "  be- 
wrayed **  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  73 ;  Mark  xiv.  79 ;  Luke  xxii.  59 ;  Acts 
ii.  7) ;  so  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  earlier  day 
allowed  them  for  the  observance  of  the  passover. 

So  matters  were  managed  previously  to  the  Dispersion. 

Cap.  v.,  §  1,  col.  268 :  "  IJbi  vero  in  terra  Judea  nuUus  inerat 
ejusmodi  Senatus  [i.  e.,  no  Sanhedrin],  menses  finiebantur  uti  nunc 
per  tabularum  rationes." 

Cap.  viii.,  §  4,  col.  288 :  "  Atque  ex  presenti  tabularum  ration^ 
calendaB  semper  instituuntur  die  mensis  tricesimo  :  ut  si  mensis  exiens 
fuerit  cavus,  hie  calendarum  dies  ad  ineuntem  mensem  pertineat :  sin 
is  plenum  obtineat  numerum,  ealendce  nihilominus  habentur  die  tri- 
cesimo qui  mensem  exetmtem  determinate  quoniam  ex  eo  saltern  aliquid 
ad  mensem  pertinet  consequentem :  sed  Jiahentur  etiam  ealendce  et  die 
poster 0  a  qu^  mensis  ineuntis  numerandi  dies  stmt,  quippe  in  eum 
proprie  diem  ealendce  constitutmtur,  Itaque  ex  hac  tabularum  ratione 
non  idem  omnibus  impertitur  calendis  spatium,  sed  aliis  dies  unus 
biduum  aliis." 

§  5 :  "  Menses  pleni  et  cavi  .  .  .  ordinatim  alternant  .  .  .  Adar 
cavus,  Nisan  plenus,  etc." 

Cap.  xviii.,  §  5,  col.  360  :  "  Dictum  est  a  nobis,  si  qui  lunam  na- 
scentem  suo  tempore  (i.  e.,  tricesima  nocte)  conspicati  de  ilia  ad  Sena- 
tum  Hierosolymitanum  referrent,  atque  ab  hoc  [Senatu]  ipsi  pro- 
barentur,  Calendas  eodem  die  a  Senatu  finitas  atque  consecratas 
esse.  Ab  his  [Calendis]  numerabantur  dies  novem  et  viginti,  et 
— nocte  tricesima  sive  luna  occultaretur  sive  nubes  esset  opposita, 
cujus  causa  non  conspiceretur — Senatus  die  tricesimo  toto  de  nas- 
cente  luna  nuntios  prestolabatur :  qui  si  nulli  venissent,  mensis  uno 
die  fiebat  longior,  atque  uno  et  tricesimo  die  demum  Calendae  se- 
cundae  ab  illis  instituebantur." 

§  6.  "  Putandum  vero  non  est,  si  tricesima  ab  his  [secundis] 
Calendis  nocte  luna  delitesceret,  etiam  constitutum  iterum  mensem 
plenum  seu  intercalarem,  ac  prima  et  trigesima  demum  die  [tertias] 
Calendas  institutas  esse ;  quippe  cum  fieri  posset,  ut  hujus  quoque 
mensis  trigesima  nocte  luna  non  appareret ;  rursus  igitur  inter- 
calandum  fuisset,  et  rejiciendae  in  diem  unum  et  tricesimum  Calendae ; 
sic  omnes  deinceps  menses  anni  ex  triginta  diebus  constitissent ;  unde 
sub  anni  mensem  ultimum  evenire  potuisset,  ut  luna  nascens  con- 
spiceretur aut  quinto  aut  sexto  et  vigesimo  die  mensis ;  quo  quid 
esse  potest  ineptius,  quid  incommodum  magis?" 
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Ibidem,  §  7,  col.  360:  "Nee  vero  res  est  insolens,  iit  anno  toto 
luna  nova  non  conspiciatur :  imo  et  hoc  usitatum  maxime,  et  ejus 
generis  alia  multa,  praesertim  in  regionibus  illis  ubi  diutinae  sunt 
pluvisB  et  frequentes  nubes.  Neque  enim  id  dicimus  lanam  nonnun- 
quam  anno  toto  non  conspici,  sed  non  conspici  novam  mensibus 
ineuntibus,  etsi  postea  cernitur ;  interdum,  quia  omnino  fieri  non 
potest  ut  ad  mensem  ineuntem  appareat ;  interdum,  objecta  illi  nubes 
est,  cum  alioqui  non  occultaretur ;  aut  quia  est  valde  pusilla,  nee 
quisquam  magno  contendit  opere  ut  eam  conspiciat." 

§  8  :  "  Haec  erat  igitur  doctrina  sapientium,  quam  usque  a  Mose 
acceperant  alii  ab  aliis;  ut,  nisi  luna  nascens  mensibus  singulis 
ineuntibus  appareret,  Senatus  menses  institueret,  vicissim  alium 
plenum  ex  diebus  triginta,  alium  cavum  ex  novem  et  viginti.  Simi- 
liter, cum  res  conficitur  subducendis  calculis,  vicissim  menses  pleni 
cavique  constituuntur  quidem,  non  item  consecrantur ;  neque  enim 
menses  consecrantur,  nisi  ex  lunse  visione ;  quanquam  et  ex  ratione 
calculorum  tum  menses  duo  pleni,  tum  duo  cavi,  continuantur." 

III.  I  turn  next  to  Selden's  treatise  De  Anno  Civili  Vet.  JttdcBortim, 
of  which  chapter  xv.,  col.  205,  is  headed,  "  De  Neomeniae  promulga- 
tione,  et  de  Festo  Duplici  seu  biduo  continuo,  dubii  in  Neomeniis 
seu  mensibus  digerendis  causa,  celebrando."  After  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Maimonides,  he  concludes  that 
it  was  always  a  moot  point  with  the  Israelites  which  day  should  be 
kept  as  the  new-moon,  the  day  of  the  change  or  the  day  of  the  first 
pkasis  ;  and  that  as  the  Mosaic  law  legislated  for  a  doubt,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  housebreaker  detected  and  slain  after  sunrise  (Exod.  xxii. 
2,  3),  so  in  this  case  both  days  were  to  be  kept  on  account  of  the 
doubt ;  and  he  cites  the  words  of  Elias  Ben  Moseh^  Seder  i.,  cap.  16, 
which  he  translates  as  follows :  "  Summa  est,  consentire  uni versos, 
oportere  celebrari  dies  binos  propter  dubium,  eosque  non  omnino 
quantum  ad  celebrationem  inter  se  dignitate  impares." 

IV.  I  now  come  to  the  commentary  of  Abarbanel,  the  famous 
Eabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  Exodus  xii.  1,  printed  in  Hebrew 
in  Surenhuys's  edition  of  the  Mishna  (tom.  ii.,  p.  325,  note),  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Hen.  Houting,  a  Dutch  divme. 

Abarbanel's  object  in  this  commentary  is  to  prove  that  the  new- 
moons  were  ascertained  by  computation,  checked  by  observation  of 
the  moon's  phasis  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  .  Among  other 
proofs  of  this  he  brings  forward  the  history  of  David  and  Jonathan 
(1  Sam.  XX.),  from  which  I  myself  argued  in  1863 ;  and  thus  con- 
cludes: ^^  An  non  dare  et  evidenter  constat,  illos  isto  mense  binos 
neomenicB  dies  celebrasse,  secundtim  nostram  consuetudinem?  Morem- 
que  apud  Israelitas  invaluisse,  ut  secundum  computum  suas  neomenias 
figerent,  ita  tamen  ut  cum  phasi  conveniat  ?  Verum  supputatio  est 
totius  rei  fundamentum."  He  then  says  that  there  was  a  staff"  of 
persons   (the   "Astrologi"   of  Maimonides,   and  analogous  to  the 

'  Elijah  Loanz  Ben  Moseh,  a  very  learned  Israelite,  who  died  at  Worms, 
A.D.  1636  (Etheridge,  p.  445). 
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British  Board  for  preparing  the  Nautical  Almanac),  whose  duty  it 
was  to  compute  for  the  Sanhedrin  the  times  of  the  new-moons  and 
feasts  depending  on  them ;  and  that  1  Chron.  xii.  32  relates  to  this 
matter :  "  And  of  the  children  of  Issachar,  which  were  men  that  had 
understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,  the 
heads  of  them  were  two  hundred ;  and  all  their  brethren  were  at 
their  commandment."  It  would  seem  that  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
was  at  that  period  famous  for  hard-headed  mathematicians  and 
astronomers.  As  to  the  origin  of  all  this  Abarbanel  says :  "  Procul 
dubio  tunc  temporis  Mosi  in  Monte  Sinai  ostensus  atque  explicatus 
fuit  modus  lunam  sanctificandi  secundum  phasin  et  supputationes,  et 
fundamenta  ad  deducendum  ex  iis." 

V.  I  have  already  in  my  former  argument  quoted  the  opinion  of 
the  eminent  Bav  Abba  Arekka,  who  died  a.d.  243,  after  founding  a 
celebrated  academy  at  Sora  on  the  Euphrates,  where  he  expounded 
the  Mishna  to  the'Babylonian  Jews/  Paul  de  Middleburgh  says  of 
him:  "Adhortatus  fuit  JudsBOS  sui  temporis,  ne  deserant  consue- 
tudinem  a  Patribus  observatam,  commonefaciens  eos  ut  Pesta  solemnia 
duobus  diebus  continuis  celebrent,  sicut  prsBcepit  Esdras  in  secundi 
templi  edificatione." 

VI.  Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  the  Avoda  or  Service  used  on  the 
two  first  nights  of  the  passover,  printed  in  1747,  with  the  Hebrew 
on  the  left  hand  pages,  and  an  English  translation  on  the  right  hand. 
It  states  that  "  the  passover  begins  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  called  Nisan,  at  night,  and  was  commanded  to  be  observed  and 
kept  seven  days  (Exod.  xii.  19),"  adding  in  a  note,  "though  kept 
eight  days,  it  being  doubtful  from  which  of  the  two  days  of  the 
new  year  we  begin  to  reckon." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  rabbinical  writers  prove  that  the 
Israelites,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  notion  of  a  double  New-Moon  or  Calends.  These 
double  Calends  are  traced  up  to  Moses  himself,  wtio  left  it  undecided 
whether  the  months  should  be  computed  from  the  change  of  the  moon, 
or  from  its  first  phems.  The  moon  is  not  usually  expected  to  be  visible 
till  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  change,  and  therefore  at  its  first 
phasis  is  already  about  three  quarters  of  a  day  old ;  and  the  day 
before  the  phasis  has  thus  good  claim  (as  Maimonides  observes)  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  month ;  so  both  days  were  kept  on 
account  of  the  doubt,  and  by  consequence  the  passover  and  all  the 
feasts,  being  appointed  to  certain  days  of  the  month,  came  to  be 
kept  in  duplicate  or  hiduo  contvnuo. — It  appears  that  great  pains 
were  taken  to  ascertain  the  calends :  as  each  lunar  month  contains 
about  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  a  lunar  year  contains  six  menses 
cavi  of  twenty-nine  days  each,  and  six  menses'  pleni  of  thirty  days 
each  :  and  if  the  young  moon  were  seen  on  the  thirtieth  evening  of  a 
month  at  sunset,  that  thirtieth  day  was  made  the  first  of  the  ensuing 

/  Etheridge's  Jewish  Literature^  p.  156. 
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month ;  otherwise,  it  was  made  the  last  day  of  the  outgoing  month, 
and  the  thirty-first  day  was  made  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month. 
The  Sanhedrin  consecrated  the  day  of  the  first  phasis  as  the  New- 
Moon  or  Calends ;  always  taking  care  that  the  day  of  the  fiill 
moon  should  be  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  But  as  the  young 
moon  sometimes  could  not  be  seen  for  a  whole  year,  they  were 
driven  to  computation ;  and  a  staff  of  trained  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  authorities  in  ascertaining 
the  times  of  the  New-Moons,  and  of  the  feasts  depending  upon 
them.  But  anybody  was  allowed  to  observe  the  day  preceding 
that  fixed  by  the  authorities,  because  of  the  doubt ;  in  the  case  of 
the  passover,  however,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  not  recognized  bv  its 
proper  title,  but  only  called  a  "  peace-offering :"  the  civil  days  of  the 
month,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  Calends  fixed 
by  the  Sanhedrin,  for  the  Tosaphta  calls  the  earlier  passover  day 
"  Nisan  13." 

Now  all  this  exactly  tallies  with  what  we  find  in  the  four 
Gospels. — John,  the  acquaintance  of  the  High  Priest  (John  xviii.  16) 
and  speaking  from  the  statod-point  of  the  Jevoish  authorities^  never 
once  alludes  to  our  Lord's  keeping  the  passover:  his  last  supper 
he  calls  simply  belirvov,  which  he  expressly  says  was  irpo  trj^  koptrj^ 
Tov  ircurxa  (xiii.  1,  2)  ;  the  next  day,  the  Fridiiy,  he  calls  irapaaKevrj 
rod  iraaxa  (xix.  14),  and  implies  that  the  Jews  then  had  still  to  eat 
their  passover,  (^f^eiu  to  iraax^  (xviii.  28).  In  short,  the  Sanhedrin 
itself  could  hardly  have  ignored  our  Lord's  last  passover  as  such, 
more  completely  than  St.  John  does  in  his  Gospel. — But  the  other 
three  Evangelists,  reporting  what  passed  in  the  private  circle,  dis- 
tinctly assert  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  prepared  their  pass- 
over  on  the  Thursday,  and  ate  it  that  night.  It  looks  also  as  if 
Jesus  had  instructed  them  beforehand  on  the  subject;  for  Mat- 
thew represents  him  as  saying  at  the  close  of  the  Tuesday  (xxvi. 
1,  2),  "Ye  know  {oihwre)  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the 
passover."  Our  Lord  had  publicly  preached  conformity  to  the  in- 
structions of  those  "who  sat  in  Moses'  seat"  (Matt,  xxiii.  1 — 3),  and 
had  doubtless  practised  strictly  what  he  preached ;  but  he  was  now 
deliberately  intending  for  a  special  reason  to  deviate  from  the  autho- 
rities, in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  time  of  keeping  his  passover. 
This  expression  therefore  "  Te  know,"  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, must  be  deemed  significant,  and  as  alluding  to  something 
that  had  previously  passed  between  himself  and  his  Apostles ;  just  as 
St.  Paul's  "Te  know"  {ot^aTG,  2  Thess.  ii.  6)  alludes  to  the  conver- 
sation he  had  previously  had  with  the  Thessalonians  on  the  subject 
of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the  hindrance  to  his  being  manifested  for  the 
present.  We  may  suppose  that  at  sunset  on  Friday,  March  4th, 
A.D.  29,  our  Lord  at  Ephraim  pointed  out  to  his  disciples  the  young 
moon  then  first  visible,^  and  informed  them  that  the  Sabbath  just 

t  Mr.  Airy  writes  to  me  :  "  T  do  not  doubt  that  the  young  moon  would  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  evening  of  March  4th,  the  true  conjunction 
having  taken  place  at  2*26  a.m." 
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commencing,  March  6th,  would  certainly  be  consecrated  by  the  San- 
hedrin  as  Nisan  Ist;  but  as  that  moon  was  already  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  day  old,  he  should  (according  to  an  ancient  practice 
allowed  by  the  Church)  consider  the  Friday  as  his  Nisan  1st,  and 
therefore  the  Thursday  week  following  as  his  Nisan  14th  or  his  pass- 
over  day.  Looking  at  the  same  moon  at  sunset  on  Tuesday,  March 
ISth,  they  would  remember  that,  by  that  reckoning,  the  twelfth  day 
of  its  age  was  just  completed,  and  that  the  next  day  but  one  should 
be  their  passover ;  they  would  therefore  clearly  understand  what  our 
Lord  meant,  when  he  said,  "  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is  the 
passover."  And  further  when  the  disciples  said  to  the  householder, 
"  The  master  (o  hBdaKoko^)  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand,  I  will  eat  the 
passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples"  (Matt.  xxvi.  18;  Mark 
xiv.  14  ;  Luke  xxii.  11),  they  meant  to  intimate,  that  they  had  good 
authority  for  keeping  the  passover  that  day  instead  of  the  following 
day.  When  our  Lord  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  evening,  he  revealed 
the  reason  why  on  that  occasion  he  deviated  from  the  practice  of  the 
authorities:  true  to  his  design  of  "  fulfilling  all  righteousness,"  he  was 
"  exceedingly  desirous  "  to  embrace  the  only  legal  opportunity  he 
should  ever  have  again  of  communicating  with  his  Apostles  in  the 
Paschal  feast ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  institute  in  its  place  a  new 
commemorative  sacrament :  all  which  he  would  be  unable  to  do  on 
the  following  evening,  as  the  type  would  then  have  been  "  fulfilled  '* 
and  "made  to  cease"  thenceforth  (Dan.  ix.  27)  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  as  the  Antitype. 

I  can  only  anticipate  one  objection  to  my  reasoning.  It  may  be 
said,  that  Maimonides  (p.  452)  limits  the  double  calends  to  those 
months  which  were  preceded  by  a  mensis  plenus  ;  and  that  he  makes 
Adar,  the  month  before  Nisan,  always  a  mensis  cavtis.  But  that  was 
^^  ex  prcesenti  tahularum  ratione.^^  Maimonides  himself  says  (ibidem) 
that  anciently  Adar  was  one  of  the  six  months  of  the  year,  the  calends 
of  which  were  ascertained  and  proclaimed  with  peculiar  care,  for  the 
sake  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  was  kept  on  Adar  14, 15 :  Adar 
would  therefore  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  month  of  being 
sometimes  a  mensis  pleniis.  Besides,  the  irregularities  of  the  moon's 
motions  are  such  (making  a  difference  sometimes  of  twelve  hours 
between  true  and  mean  times),  that  to  cover  all  uncertainties  they 
evidently  kept  double  feast-days  in  all  cases  without  exception.  And  if 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  "knew"  that  Thursday  was  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon's  age,  they  might  call  that  day  as  truly  as  the  Friday 

»)  TTpwrrj  Twv  a^vfiwuj   ore  to   wdtry^a  eOvov,    cV  7f   iBet  OveaOcu  to  VM^a 

(Matt.  xxvi.  17  j  Mark  xiv.  12^,  Luke  xxii.  7).*  Mark's  eOvov,  "  were 
to  kill,"  has  much  the  same  force  as  Luke's  ehei  OveaOai,  "  ought  to 
be  killed ;"  and  both  phrases  were  intended  to  describe  the  duty  of 
Nisan  14  as  such. 

But  the  renewed  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal*  enables  me 

*  'Sly  thanks  for  these  and  other  compatations  are  also  due  to  John  Russell 
Ilind,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac^  under  whose  careful  per- 
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to  shew,  that  the  objection  at  all  events  does  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  He  has  sent  me  the  following  computations  of  the  true 
and  mean  times  of  new  and  full  moon  for  February  a.d.  29,  which 
answered  to  the  month  Adar. 


Year 

A.D. 

29 

TRUE  TIME  OF 

MEAN  TIME  OF           { 

NEW  MOON. 

PULL  MOON. 

NEW  MOON. 

FULL  MOON. 

Feb.  1,  21A.  42W., 
I.e.,  Feb.  2,  9A. 
42m.  A.M. 

Feb.  17,  U. 

Feb.  1,  23m.  10m., 
*.e.,  Feb.  2,  llA. 
10m.,  A.M. 

Feb.  16,  \lh. 
33m.,i.e.,Feb. 
17,  6A.  33m., 

A.M. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  moon  actually  changed 
on  February  2nd,  a.d.  29,  at  9A.  42m.  a.m.  ;  and  was  at  the  full  on 
February  17th,  at  lA,  p.m.  :  February  17th,  therefore,  would  be  made 
Adar  15th ;  and  subtracting  14  from  this,  we  get  February  3rd  as 
the  authorized  Adar  I ;  but  the  authorized  Nisan  1  was  on  March 
5th,*  and  from  February  3rd  to  March  4th  (both  inclusive)  =30 
days ;  Adar,  therefore,  in  this  case  was  a  mensis  plenus.  On  Thurs- 
day, March  3rd  (=Adar  29),  the  Sanhedrin  would  learn  from  "  the 
sons  of  Issachar"  that  the  young  moon  certainly  could  not  be  seea 
at  sunset  that  evening ;  they  would  therefore  make  Friday,  March 
4th  to  be  Adar  30,  and  the  following  day  (Saturday,  March  5th)  to 
be  Nisan  1 ;  but  would  allow  the  Friday,  as  the  day  of  the  moon's 
change,  to  be  considered  the  first  day  of  the  new-moon ;  whence  our 
Lord  computed  hia  Thursday  Nisan  14. 

Some  harmonists,  I  am  aware,  insist  that  the  Jews  really  kept  the 
passover  on  the  Thursday,  at  the  same  time  with  our  Lord;  and 
allege  (truly  enough)  that  in  a.d.  30,  the  regular  Nisan  14  Kara 
</>naii/  actually  fell  on  a  Thursday ;  and  they  endeavour  to  explain 
away  those  expressions  in  St.  John's  Gospel  which  seem  to  con- 
tra(£ct  their  view.  Their  theory,  however,  is  open  to  objections 
which  appear  to  me  insuperable :  for  example — 

1.  *H  rrapa(Tic€v^  rov  iraaxd,  "the  preparation  of  the  passover" 
(John  xix.  14)  they  interpret  to  mean  the  n-poca^paTov  or  Friday 
of  the  Paschal  week.  That  vapaaKeu^  standing  alone  would  mean 
the  Sabbath-eve  or  Friday  is  readily  admitted,  for  it  is  so  used  in 
verses  31,  42 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  62 ;  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke  xxiii.  64.  But 
the  fact  is,  every  feast,  and  especially  the  passover,  had  its  wapaffKevrj 
or  eve  of  preparation ;  as  we  see  from  the  proceedings  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  on  ttie  Thursday :  "  Where  wilt  thou  that  we 
prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover  ?  And  he  said,  Go  into  the 
city,  etc.  And  they  made  ready  the  passover.  Now  when  the  even 
was  come,  he  sat  down   with  the  twelve"  (Matt.  xxvi.  17 — 20; 

8V)nal  superintendence  they  have  been  made,  and  (as  Mr.  Airy  remarks)  *'  they 
may  be  accepted  as  the  most  accurate  that  modem  science  can  give." 
'  See  my  former  argument,  J,  8,  i/.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  416. 
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Mark  xiv.  12 — 17;  Luke  ixii.  7 — 14).  The  Thursday  up  to  sun- 
set was  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  7  TrapoffKevrj  rov  Traaxa,  i.  e.,  the 
day  on  which  they  kiDed  their  Paschal  lamb,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  feast  on  the  following  evening  (7  eopr^  tov  vaaxa,  properly  so 
called).  The  Friday  up  to  sunset  was  just  the  same  in  this  respect 
to  the  Jews,  that  the  Thursday  had  been  to  Jesus ;  it  was  their 
vapaffKcvn  rov  wa^rxa.  The  following  extracts  from  the  same  tom. 
xvii.  of  IJgolini,  of  which  I  have  already  made  so  much  use,  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  interpretation ;  the  extracts,  as  before,  are  made 
from  the  Latin  translations  ;  the  Hebrew  word  answering  to  irapaa- 
K€v^  is  TO,  "  eve,"  "  vigilia  "  or  "  vespera  "  in  Latin. 

Tosaphta  de  Faschate,  cap.  vii.,  1,  col.  668  :  "  Si  quartadecima 
[mensis  Nisan]  inoidat  in  vesperam  Sabhathi  (rQ«)  yxffi,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath),  demittunt  sacrificium  Faschale  m  furnum  prope  tene- 
bras,  eique  faciunt  ordines  lapideos  et  imponunt  a  vesperd  Sabhathi 
(mu3  yxffo),  et  super  eo  operculum  et  possunt  tollere  in  Sabbato.*' 
Ibid.f  cap.  X.,  1,  col.  680,  "  Vigilid  Faschatis  (rom  2m),  prope  tenebras 
nemo  comedet  usque  ad  tenebras." 

Oemara  BJierosolymitana  de  Faschate,  cap.  iv.,  1,  col.  768 :  "TJbi 
Solent  facere  opus  in  vesperis  Faschalibus  (dtidd  »r»a)  usque  ad 
medium  diei,  faciant ;  ubi  non  solent,  ne  faciant."  Ibid.,  6 :  "  Sapi- 
entes  dicunt;  In  Judsed.  faciebant  opus  vesperis  Faschalibus  (rnn 
dttdd)  usque  ad  meridiem,  sed  in  Galilsea  omnino  non  faciebant." 
Ibid.,  7 :  "  Sapientes  dicunt,  Tres  opifices  faciunt  opus  iii  vesperis 
Paschqlibus  (dtidb  d'i-wi)  usque  ad  medium  diei,  et  isti  sunt,  Sartores, 
Tonsores,  et  FuUones."  Ibid.,  Constitutio  9,  col.  788 :  "  Quando 
[fructus  ex  arboribus]  decidui  fuerint  a  vesperd  dieifesti  (sttd  oi*  airo), 
omnium  consensu  sunt  permissi  ad  comedendum ;  si  decidui  fuerint 
in  die  festo  (aiiD  OTa),  omnium  consensu  sunt  interdicti."  (See  also 
Tosaphta  de  Sabbato,  cap.  xvii.  1,  col.  494,  for  the  same  phrase).  Ibid., 
cap.  V.  1,  col.  790 :  "  Sacrificium  juge  [the  daily  evening  sacrifice] 
mactabatur  bora  octava  et  dimidi^  et  offerebatur  nona  et  dimidia ;  at 
vesperd  Faschatis  (dtidd  3"»a)  mactabatur  septima  et  dimidia  et 
offerebatur  octava  et  dimidia.  Si  vespera  Faschatis  (dtidd  rt?) 
incideret  in  Sabbatum,  mactabatur  sexta  et  dimidia  et  offerebatur 
septima  et  dimidia  ;  et  deinde  Pascba." 

This  last  clause  shews  that  Nisan  15,  a  sabbath,  might  follow  the 
weekly  sabbath  ;  and  that  the  Getnara  Mierosol.  knew  nothing  of 
the  rule,  that  two  sabbaths  should  not  be  allowed  on  two  consecutive 
days  "  propter  olera  atque  mortuos."  (See  my  former  argument, 
J.  S.  L.,  January,  1863,  p.  415). 

These  extracts  prove  incontestably,  that  not  only  the  weekly 
sabbath  but  every  Jewish,  feast  had  its  to,  '*eve  '*  or  frapatrKevrj;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  passover  this -TrapaaKevri  was  Nisan  14  up  to 
sunset:  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  when  St.  John  says  "it  was  the 
preparation  of  the  passover  "  he  means  to- say, -not  that  that  day  was 
the  Friday  of  the  Paschal  week,  but  that  that  day  (the  Friday)  was 
the  Jews'  Nisan  14  or  passover  eve.  The  irapaaKevri  tov  waax^i  ^^  ^^^ 
passover  eve  (xix.  14),  coincided  that  year  with  the  Trapacxevrj  or  sal- 
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hath  eve  (ibid.,  31,  42),  as  the  Paschal  feast  itself  did  with  the  sab- 
bath, making  "  that  Sabbath  day  an  high  day." 

2.  Moreover,  if  Thursday  were  the  Nisan  14  alike  of  Jesus  and 
of  the  Jews,  then  "  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us "  on 
Nisan  15,  which  was  not  the  day  ordained  by  Qod  for  killing  the 
passover ;  and  so  the  true  Antitype  of  all  the  passpvers  which  had 
ever  been  offered  did  not  fulfil  the  type  in  the  important  particular 
of  time :  he  also  rose  "  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  not  on 
Nisan  16  the  proper  day  of  the  "first-fruits,"  but  on  Nisan  17, 
which  would  be  a  second  failure  of  correspondence  between  the  Anti- 
type and  the  type. 

3.  These  considerations  preclude  us  from  placing  the  crucifixion 
in  A.D.  30 :  for  in  that  year  the  Paschal  moon  would  be  seen  well  at 
sunset  on  Thursday,  March  23 :  therefore  Friday,  March  24,  would  be 
the  new  moon  Kara  0a<r«i/,  and  should  be  the  consecrated  Nisan  1,  and 
Thursday,  April  6,  the  authorized  Nisan  14.  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
therefore,  would  in  that  year  be  the  double  passover  day ;  and  the  Friday 
could  not  have  been  observed  by  the  Jews  as  their  Nisan  14  but  by  a 
gross  error,  marring  the  correspondence  between  the  types  and  the 
Antitype.  And  from  a.d.  26  to  a.d.  34  there  is  no  year,  except  a.d. 
29,  in  which  the  Thursday  and  Friday  is  each  a  perfect  Nisan  14,  satis- 
fying the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law. — Neither  is  the  passover  in  a.d. 
30  **  mense  Martii,"  where  the  Acta  Filati,  Tertullian,  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  and  Epiphanius,  placed  our  Lord's  crucifixion :  and  Epi- 
phanius  expressly  states  that  he  had  seen  copies  of  the  Acta  Filati 
which  dated  the  crucifixion  "xv.  Cal.  April." =March  18,  the  very 
date  which  astronomically  fits  a.d.  29. 

I  therefore  once  more  recommend  to  the  attention  of  your  readers 
the  theory  of  double  feast-days,  as  fully  supported  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  and  as  satisfactorily  explaining  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  our  blessed  Lord's  Last  Passover. 


PEOVEEBS  XXIII.  34. 


Sib, — It  appears  to  me  that  "  Orientalist "  has  just,  and  but  just, 
missed  the  point  of  the  right  explanation  of  "  as  one  lying  on  the 
top  of  a  rope,*'  which  is  the  translation  he  correctly  offers  instead  of 
that  of  the  Authorized  Version :  "  as  he  that  lieth  on  the  top  of  a 
mast."  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  sea-boy 
asleep  "  mid  deafening  clamour  in  the  slippery  shrouds."  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  person  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  who 
would  naturally  make  use  of  a  coil  of  rope  as  a  pillow,  or  possibly  of 
a  collection  oi  ropes  as  a  mattress.  There  is  something  similar  in 
the  description  of  the  discomfort  of  a  ship  in  Persius,  v.  146 :  "  Tibi 
torta  cannabe  fulto  ccena  sit  in  transtro  ?"  where  the  coil  of  rope  is 
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represented  as  a  seat  instead  of  a  pillow.  It  certainly  appears  to 
me  that  a  parallel  is  drawn,  in  this  passage  of  Froyerbs  between  the 
consequences  of  intoxication  and  sea-sickness. 

One  other  point  I  must  remark  upon.  The  E.  V.  has,  "  They 
have  stricken  me,  and  I  was  not  sick,"  which  "  Orientalist "  merely 
alters  into,  "  They  beat  me,  and  I  was  not  sick."  I  cannot  see  any 
connection  between  being  beaten  and  being  sick,  G^esenius  gives 
dolui  for  *rr*rr  in  this  passage,  which  yields  a  suitable  sense :  "  They 
beat  me,  and  1  felt  no  pain."  Nothing  could  be  more  apt  than  the 
comparison  of  the  stupor  of  intoxication  with  that  of  sea-sickness. 

A.  H.  W. 


PETEE'S  EE-INSTATEMENT  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  OFFICE, 
John  xxi.  16 — 17. 

The  total  misapprehension  of  John  xxi.  15 — 17  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator on  St.  John's  Gospel,  Professor  Hengstenberg  (who 
denies  all  reference  in  it  to  Peter's  threefold  denial  of  his  Lord), 
impels  me  to  ask  of  you  space  to  put  in  what  I  believe  to  be  its  true 
light ;  a  passaffe  the  point  of  which,  as  dependant  on  the  distinction 
between  ayaTraw  and  (piXeto^  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the  commen- 
tators. Archbishop  Trench  (m  his  SynonAfms  of  the  New  Testament), 
and-  Dr.  Wordsworth  (in  his  Greek  Testament)  have  entirely  reversed 
the  significance  of  our  Lord's  adoption,  in  his  third  question,  of 
Peter's  own  term  (jyCKeh  fie  in  place  of  a^awa^  fie,  which  he  had  used 
in  his  two  previous  questions ;  the  one  seeing  in  it  a  token  that 
Peter  "  now  at  length  has  conquered,"  and  the  other,  a  "  still  fur- 
ther condescension  to  his  humility  and  diffidence."  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  words  of  the  Evangelist :  'E\v7rrj0fi  6  Tlerpo^,  on 
elirev  avrif  to  Tphov  <^iXet9  fie ;  mark,  it  would  seem,  unmistakeably 
that  what  ^^ grieved  ^^  Peter  so  keenly  was  (not  that  a  third  time  his 
Lord  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  love,  but)  that  the  third  time  to  t/htov, 
he  said  to  him  (ptXet^  fie,  instead  of  as  before  ar^airav  fie, 

1  beg  to  propose  for  the  judgment  of  your  readers  the  view  taken 
by  me  in  a  lecture  delivered  several  years  ago  of  the  connection  of 
the  whole  passage. 

The  word  employed  by  Jesus,  tir^aTrato,  in  the  first  two  questions 
put  to  Peter,  and  the  word  always  employed  by  Peter,  </H\eto,  are 
quite  distinct  in  the  original,  though  rendered  throughout  by  the 
same  word  "  love  "  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The  former,  afairaw, 
expresses  more  that  calmer,  deep-seated,  and  contemplative  love, 
which  arises  from  reflection  and  principle,  and  from  regarding  the 
character  of  the  person  loved ;  and  is  therefore  the  only  term  used 
wlien  speaking  of  love  to  God.  The  cognate  noun,  ar^airri,  is  the 
term  employed  to  express  that  grand  principle  of  Christian  godliness, 
"  charity,"  or  "  love  "  to  God  and  man,  a  feeling  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  cherish  even  towards  enemies.     4)«Xciu,   on  the   contrary. 
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denotes  that  warmer,  ardent  affection  which  exists  between  near 
relatives  and  much  attached  friends  (as  shewn  bj  its  cognate  noun 
0/\o9,  the  usual  Greek  word  for  a  "fnend").  It  means  indeed 
literally  to  "kiss,"  as  was  and  is  the  custom  between  intimate  friends 
when  they  meet  in  the  East.  It  thus  expresses  a  greater  familiarity 
and  passionate  ardour  of  affection  than  is  consistent  with  our  reve- 
rential awe  of  the  Almighty,  and  such  as  can  be  shewn  only  to  one 
who  admits  us  to  the  intimate  familiarity  of  personal  friendship  and 
attachment. 

Keeping  these  distinctions  then  in  view,  we  shall  now  be  enabled 
better  to  understand  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
Christ  and  Peter.  Jesus  says  to  Peter,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  ?"  evidently  alluding  to  the  assertion  which 
Peter  had  made  before  his  fall  of  his  superior  attachment  to  his 
Lord,  "  Though  all  men  should  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will 
I  never  be  offended"  (Matt.  xxvi.  33).  Peter  now  rendered  wiser 
and  more  humble  by  his  fall,  does  not  pretend  to  any  superiority 
over  others,  but  modestly  appeals  to  Christ's  knowledge  of  his  heart : 
"  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  my  warm  affection  for  thee."  On  this 
reply  Jesus  commits  to  him  the  charge  of  feeding  the  tender  young 
of  his  flock. 

Again,  Jesus  repeats  his  question :  but  finding  his  disciple  so  far 
humbled,  and  no  longer  disposed  to  claim  any  superiority  over  others, 
he  no  longer  inquires,  "Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these ?^^  but 
simply,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"  Peter  still  appeals 
to  his  Lord's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  of  his  heart ; 
**  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  a  warm  affection  for  thee," 
and  repeats  the  word  he  had  first  used  0*Xa),  not  that  employed  by 
our  Lord,  d^airw,  as  if  he  had  said  ;  "  O  Lord !  I  say  not  that  I  have 
that  calm,  deep-seated,  stedfast  principle  of  love  to  thee  which  arises 
from  a  full  appreciation  of  thine  exalted  character,  as  my  Lord  and 
my  God;  but  thou  knowest  that  I  have  that  ardent  affectionate 
attachment  to  thy  person,  which  the  intimacy  to  which  thou  hast 
condescendingly  admitted  me  is  so  calculated  to  call  forth."  On  this 
Jesus  again  reinstates  him  in  the  superintendence  over  his  flock. 

The  third  time  our  Lord  no  longer  used  the  former  word  070^-^9 
/te,  which  he  had  employed  on  the  former  occasions,  but  repeats 
Peter's  own  word,  0tX€«9  fie,  and  this  it  was,  as  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  original  shews,  that  stung  Peter  to  the  heart ;  not  that  he 
put  the  same  question  three  times  to  him,  though  this,  to  be  sure, 
could  he  have  had  any  doubts  of  it  before,  must  have  shewn  him 
that  Jeuss  had  particular  reference  to  his  threefold  denial  of  him  ; 
but  this,  I  repeat,  was  not  what  so  deeply  wounded  Peter's  feelings, 
but  that  his  master  could  question  even  the  reality  of  that  personal 
attachment  which  he  had  asserted  towards  his  Lord,  and  instead  of 
saying  to  him  as  he  had  done  before  ar^awa^  fie,  could  now  say  0t\€?9 
/*€,  as  if  he  had  said,  "Ah  I  Peter,  dost  thou  love  me  even  as  a  friend? 
Hadst  thou  no  distrust  of  thyself,  even  of  the  sincerity  of  that  ardour 
of  affection  and  more  personal  attachment  to  me  which  thou  prp- 
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fessest,  when  thou  couldst  have  thrice  denied  thy  friend  and  Master, 
and  declared  every  time  with  stronger  asseverations,  even  cursing 
and  swearing,  that  thou  knowest  not  the  man  ?" 

The  heart  of  Peter  was  now  thoroughly  probed  to  the  very  quick ; 
and  profoundly  humbled  with  the  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  he 
could  only  reply  to  this  effect,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things : 
though  knowest  every  turning  and  winding  of  the  deceitful  heart  of 
man.  Thou  knowest,  I  see,  my  heart  better  than  I  do  myself— its 
waywardness  and  weakness ;  nevertheless,  I  appeal  unto  thee,  who 
knowest  all  things,  for  the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  that  love  which  my 
heart  bears  to  thee  amidst  all  its  unsteadiness  and  infirmity." 

John  Eobbes. 


THE  DAYS  OF  CEEATION. 


The  judgment  of  men,  who  can  respect  each  other's  conscientious 
difference  of  opinion,  is  still  divided  respecting  the  meaning  which  is 
to  be  given  to  the  word  t3^»  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  following  considerations,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  have  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  noticed,  and  shew  that  periods  are  to  be  under- 
stood, not  natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  question  is  not 
vidthout  importance,  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  submit  these  conside- 
rations to  your  readers. 

I.  Geology  proves  that  the  same  physical  laws  prevailed  before 
the  appearance  of  man  which  prevail  now.  If  then  the  dry  land  bad 
been  raised  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  commotion 
would  have  been  caused  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  such  as  would 
not,  with  the  present  hydrostatical  laws,  have  subsided  within  that 
brief  period,  and  such  as  would  have  made  the  production  of  a  land 
vegetation  within  the  same  period  impossible,  without  a  miracle. 
But  miracles,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  only  employed  by 
God  as  witnesses  to  men  of  his  command  over  the  laws  which  he  has 
established  for  his  works,  and  as  attestations  to  the  authority  of 
those  whom  he  has  sent  from  time  to  time  to  make  known  to  men 
his  will.     They  were  therefore  needless  before  the  creation  of  man. 

II.  Another  point  of  internal  evidence  in  support  of  the  same 
conclusion  may  be  observed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  account  of  the 
same  third  day's  creation.  God  said,  "  Let  the  earth  sprout  forth 
sprouts,"  [or  "  vegetate  vegetation,"]  "  herbs  jdelding  seed,  and  fruit- 
trees  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  it  after  their  kind  upon  the 
earth:, and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  put  forth  vegetation,  herbs 
yielding  seed  after  their  kind,  and  fruit-trees  jdelding  fruit,  whose 
seed  is  in  it,  after  their  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

Had  it  been  merely  said  that  "  God  created  them,"  not  that  "  the 
earth  put  them  forth,'^  we  might  have  understood  either  that  they 
came  from  his  hand  full-grown,  with  seed  and  fruit  mature,  or  that 
the  seed  was  created  in  the  earth,  and  came  to  maturity  in  due  time 
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in  accordance  with  present  physical  laws.  But  when  it  is  said,  "  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth,"  and  that  accordingly  "  the  earth  did  cause  to 
come  forth,"  «$in,  herbs  with  their  seeds,  and  trees  with  their  fruits, 
containing  each  their  own  proper  seed,  this  must  have  taken  place  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  if  by  the  word  crt»  we  are  to  understand 
that  space  of  time.  To  God  nothing  is  impossible,  and  it  may  cer- 
tainly have  pleased  .him  that  they  should  grow  up  out  of  the  earth 
from  the  seed  to  the  mature  state  in  this  brief  interval,  contrary  to 
present  physical  laws ;  but  at  least  we  may  say  that  this  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  analogy,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his  usual  plan. 

in.  Again,  when  it  is  said,  "Let  the  dby  [land],"  (ni$y  from  xby, 
"  to  become  dry ")  "  appear,"  this  with  our  present  physical  laws 
would  hardly  be  possible,  supposing  that  by  this  term "  the  dry," 
our  presenjb  lands  and  continents  are  to  be  understood.  For  if  the 
sea  bottom  were  at  this  moment  suddenly  raised,  not  a  square  mile 
of  it  probably  would  become  dry  land  within  the  brief  period  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

IV.  Once  more,  when  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,"  this  also  with  our  pre- 
sent physical  laws  would  have  been  impossible  without  such  a  com- 
motion as  would  not  have  subsided  in  twenty-four  hours.  How 
much  greater  the  difl&culty  of  the  supposition,  if,  with  our  present 
laws,  a  land  vegetation  was  to  grow  up  and  come  to  maturity  after 
the  waters,  as  it  must  then  be  assumed,  had  subsided,  and  within 
what  was  left  of  the  same  brief  space. 

V.  Lastly,  God,  we  are  told  in  G^n.  ii.,  brought  the  inferior  crea- 
tures to  Adam.  This  was  doubtless  for  his  consideration,  instruc- 
tion, and  pleasure,  such  as  now  result  to  us  from  the  study  and  con- 
templation of  the  same  objects.  Adam,  after  consideration,  gave 
names  to  each.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  each  species  was 
brought.  Genera  would  sufl&ce;  but  in  any  case  twelve,  or  even 
twenty-four  hours  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  fact  here  recorded,  i.e,, 
with  a  being  of  finite  intelligence,  contemplating  these  things  for  the 
first  time.  The  mind  of  God  can  embrace  at  a  glance  all  the  pecu- 
liarities, qualities,  and  characteristics  of  all  his  creatures ;  but  the 
mind  of  Adam  could  not  in  so  brief  a  space  consider  even  their 
outward  and  apparent  peculiarities,  qualities,  and  characteristics 
with  any  sufficient  degree  of  attention. 

EnWAED   BiLEY. 


INSPIRATION. 


Allow  me  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  a  few  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  all-important,  but  still  most  unsettled  subject  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
much  bght  may  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  inspira- 
tion, by  taking  into  consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  Old  Tes- 
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tameut  Scriptures,  historical,  prophetic,  and  typical,  are  quoted  and 
applied  in  the  New  Testament,  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment regarded  the  writings  of  the  Old  as  verbally  inspired,  in  the 
sense  in  which  inspiration  is  claimed  for  them  by  writers  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  eyangelical  school  of  theology,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  as  a  natural  and  direct  consequence  that  they  would  have 
been  most  careful  upon  all  occasions  to  quote  the  ipsUtima  verba  of 
the  original,  if  not  in  the  original  language  itself,  at  least  to  adopt 
such  a  version  thereof  as  should  secure  to  their  readers  a  faithful 
and  perfect  representation  and  reflexion  of  that  divine  original.  But 
so  far  are  they  from  having  done  this,  or  anything  like  it,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  whether  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  by  the  sacred  penmen,  as  expressing  their 
own  subjective  opinions,  or  as  recording  the  utterances  of  apostolic 
men,  the  original  is  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to,  or  even  the 
Septuagint  Version  quoted  with  common  accuracy.  Abridgment, 
amplification,  condensation,  alterations,  blending  together  of  texts, 
meet  us  by  turns.  The  human  element,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
seems  to  me  nowhere  more  traceable  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  handle  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  canon.  The  conviction  was  long  ago  forced  upon 
my  mind,  by  an  attentive  collation  of  all  the  passages  thus  quoted 
with  the  Hebrew  original  and  Septuagint  Version,  that  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Paul,  were  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  and  only  partially  with  the  Septuagint, 
and  that  they  adopted  a  loose  and  general  mode  of  quotation,  adap- 
tation, and  accommodation  of  Old  Testament  texts,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  leaving  mankind  to  infer  that  the  presence  and  finger  of 
a  Divine  Author  is  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  general  sense  of 
Scripture  than  in  any  words  or  texts  taken  per  se,  and  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty,  in  searching  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  them,  or  build  too  large  a  superstructure  upon 
them.  Many  well-meaning  persons  may  be  pained,  at  first,  by  the 
idea  that  Jesus  could,  in  any  part,  or  at  any  time  of  his  career,  and 
least  of  all  in  his  public  ministry,  be  less  than  omniscient,  and  that 
it  is  a  direct  derogation  from  his  divine  prerogatives  to  suppose  that 
he  was  not  perfectly  familiar  with  those  Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
testified  of  him,  and  which  his  own  spirit  had  indited.  Still  facts  are 
stubborn  things.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Jesus  rarely  quotes  the  Old  Testament  as  if  the  Hebrew  were  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  but  rather  as  if  a  lax  recollection  of  the  Septuagint, 
or  reminiscences  borrowed  from  other  versions  of  particular  texts, 
which  may  have  been  current  among  the  Jews  in  his  day,  were  the 
sources  from  which  he  borrowed.  It  strikes  me,  moreover,  as  being 
more  in  accordance  with  the  lowly  nature  of  our  Lord's  mission,  and 
with  the  truth  of  his  perfect  humanity,  to  believe  that  he  voluntarily 
submitted  to  a  limitation  of  his  knowledge  in  this  particular,  and 
that  we  are  taught,  by  his  consenting  to  a  partial  ignorance,  to  infer 
that  it  is  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  the  general  sense  rather 
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than  minute  literalism,  a  free  and  yet  reverential  handling  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  rather  than  a  servile  slavery  to  syllables,  which  he 
would  have  us  learn  from  his  own  example  and  that  of  his  Apostles, 
as  the  means  by  which  we  are  most  likely  to  catch  their  true  and 
inspired  sense.  Surely  there  can  be  no  irreverence  in  supposing 
that  our  Lord  shared  the  mistakes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  error  in  ignorance  or  sin  in  a  mistake.  An 
inaccurate  or  imperfect  knowledge  may  be  one  of  the  things  in 
which  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  **his  brethren,"  and  to  be 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are.  But  if  so,  our  views  of  inspi- 
ration must  be  greatly  modified  by  this  admission,  and  though  our 
belief  in  the  great  historical  facts  on  which  all  religion  is  based,  and 
in  the  inference  fairly  deducible  from  them  as  containing  the  essence, 
BO  to  speak,  of  a  divinely  given  revelation,  remains  unshaken, — yet 
we  are  thrown  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  old  theory 
of  a  strictly  verbal  inspiration.  A  Eectoe. 


ME.  TYLEE  ON  THE  MEMOEIAL  NAME. 

We  are  happy  to  accept  as  final  Mr.  Tyler's  demonstration  of  his 
own  originality,  as  set  forth  by  him  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  to  leave  the  same  with  our  two 
former  communications  to  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (Jan. 
and  July,  1866),  to  receive  the  verdict  of  theologians  of  the  present 
and  future  time,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  are  neither  desirous  to  discontinue  the  controversy  (as  Mr. 
Tyler  would  seem  to  intimate),  except  to  avoid  mere  personalities 
and  re-assertions,  nor  to  continue  tne  same,  since  we  nave  placed 
upon  record,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  sufficient  vindication  of  ourselves 
from  Mr.  Tyler's  charges  in  the  preface  to  his  work  entitled,  Jehovah 
the  Redeemer  God, 

Alexandee  Mac  Whoetee. 

New  Haven f  November ,  1865. 

f  We  cannot  admit  any  farther  correspondence  on  the  above  subject.] 


%*  Press  of  matter  compels  us  to  omit  sundry  interesting  communi- 
cations. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syna.     By  S.  8.  Hill,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
<<  Travels  in  Siberia/'  etc.     London  :  Longmans. 

A  PLAIN,  straightforward,  honest  book,  making  no  great  pretensions 
to  high  literary  and  scientific  honours,  and  telling  us  many  things 
which  we  knew  before.  In  the  form  and  composition  there  are  features 
upon  which  a  severe  critic  might  be  tempted  to  animadvert,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  volume  does  not  provoke  the  sternness  of  criticism. 
Its  tone  and  temper  is  much  too  agreeable,  its  observations  are  much 
too  truthful  and  just,  and  its  statements  are  much  too  interesting,  to 
allow  a  reviewer  to  say  much  about  technical  blemishes.  To  repeat 
the  well-worn  but  wise  resolve  of  Horace  : — 

**  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pancis 
Offender  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fadit, 
Aut  bumana  parum  cavit  natura." 

Among  the  things  which  we  could  have  wished  to  see,  however, 
wo  must  mention  this, — some  indication  of  the  date  of  Mr.  HilFs 
journey.  The  omission  renders  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  author's  observations  always  apply  to  existing 
circumstances.  Our  impression  is  that  the  tour  was  not  a  very  recent 
one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  volume  is  very  readable,  and  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  sincerity  and  good  feeling  by  which  it  is  characterized. 

Our  author  landed  at  Alexandria,  of  which  city  he  gives  a  fair  and 
truthful  description.  From  Alexandria  he  went  by  rail  to  Cairo,  his 
account  of  which  is  not  only  tolerably  correct,  but  in  some  respects 
amusing.  His  notices  of  some  of  the  Europeans  located  at  Cairo  are 
not  particularly  flattering.  He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness 
his  goings  in  and  out  at  this  city,  what  he  saw,  and  how  he  provided 
himself  with  necessaries  for  future  movements  as  well  as  for  present 
convenience.  While  at  Cairo  very  few  things  escaped  his  observation, 
and  consequently  the  uninformed  reader  will  gain  much  instruction 
from  this  part  ef  his  narrative,  extending  as  it  does  over  many  pages. 
The  conversations  which  he  had  with  sundry  persons,  and  upon  a 
variety  of  topics,  are  by  no  means  the  least  original  portions  of  the 
story.  The  lovers  of  good  living  will  not  be  particularly  attracted  by 
the  following  account,  which  we  reproduce  without  comment : — 

'*  1  will  now  make  one  or  two  remarks  concerning  the  human  food  generally 
eaten  in  Egypt,  which  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  found  in  any  part  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  which  it  has  chancea  to  me  to  visit.  The  country 
the  roost  fertile  on  enrth  yields  the  worst  specimens  of  all  those  articles  appointed 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  which  are  indigenous,  or  have  become  naturalized  to 
the  olimate  and  soil.  What  a  commentary  upon  misgovemment  is  this  fatal 
instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  through  subjection  to  rulers, 
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themselves,  if  possible,  inferior  in  intelligence  and  in  manners,  if  not  also  in 
morals,  to  those  whom  they  oppress  ! 

"  The  ox  and  the  buffalo  are  here  the  most  meagre,  miserable  animals,  and 
their  flesh  when  eaten  is  hard,  dry,  and  nnpalatable.  The  meat  of  the  spare 
sheep  would  not  be  known  for  that  of  the  same  animal  we  have  in  Europe. 
Pork,  as  the  Koran,  following  the  law  of  Moses,  prohibits  that  article  of  food, 
is  hardly  known.  Poultry  too,  from  the  barn-door  fowl  to  the  turkey  and  goose, 
are  all  alike,  mere  masses  of  dry  ligaments.  And  as  to  the  fruits,  unless  the 
date  and  the  pomegranate,  neither  of  which  I  have  seen  at  maturity  elsewhere, 
make  exceptions,  they  would  hardly  be  offered  for  sale  in  any  market  in  London. 
1  have  found  even  superior  figs  growing  in  the  south-west  of  England  to  any  I 
have  seen  here,  and  better  grapes  in  the  north  of  France.  But  as  to  that  article 
of  food  which  we  call  the  staff  of  life,  and  yet  make  so  much  less  use  of  than 
most  foreigners,  it  is  sour,  heavy,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  scarcely  to  be  eaten  by 
Europeans.  The  outside  part  has  a  taste  and  smell  which  may  be  conceived 
when  it  is  known  that  the  baker  heats  his  oven  with  the  excrement  of  the 
camels  and  some  other  irrational  animals.  The  women  collect  this  in  the  streets 
with  eager  rivalry,  and  it  is  made  up,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  the  oil-cakes  we 
give  to  our  cattle,  and  is  an  article  of  great  commerce  in  Cairo. 

"  A  very  little  animal  food  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  of 
Cairo,  not  from  want  of  inclination,  but  on  account  of  their  poverty.  What 
they  do  eat  is  generally  the  offal  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  killed  for  the  richer 
classes,  or  the  nesh  of  such  as  we  should  say  were  killed  in  the  last  month  of 
their  natural  lives.  When  one  of  the  beys  finds  an  ox  too  feeble  to  proceed 
with  his  roda, — which  is  a  rude  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  the  gardens  and 
certain  cultivated  lands  which  are  removed  above  the  bounds  of  the  inundation 
are  watered, — his  orders  are  given  to  knock  him  down ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  is 
skinned,  the  filthy,  clotted,  bloody  carcase  is  sent  to  the  streets,  cut  up,  and 
strewn  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  is  no  sooner  known  to  be  exhibited,  than  it 
would  seem  .as  if  all  those  who  were  hungry  within  the  whole  neighbourhood 
were  apprised  of  the  proffered  feast.  Thus  a  ring  is  soon  formed  around  the 
carcase  by  the  hungry  poor,  not  one-half  of  whom  could  even  gratify  their  sight 
in  viewing  the  choice  morsels,  did  not  the  inner  circle  squat  in  the  dust,  and 
thus  accommodate  the  rest  for  that  purpose.  There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  bar- 
gaining for  every  piece  of  this  prized  treat,  which  is  cut  up,  weighed  in  scales, 
and  dealt  out  as  a  thing  of  value,  though  it  must  be  often  a  cause  of  disease.'' 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Mussulmans  are  by  no  means  free 
from  superstition  in  the  matter  of  relics,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  as 
easily  deluded  as  some  of  their  Christian  neighbours.  Mr.  Hill  visited 
the  tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings,  one  of  which  *'  contains  the  ashes  of 
Kaitbay,  who  died  in  the  year  1496 ;"  and  he  says  : — 

"  Within  the  tomb  of  the  Kaitbay  are  certain  imaginary  memorials  which 
the  superstition  of  the  Moslems  has  preserved  of  their  prophet,  and  which  I  am 
more  particular  in  noting,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  memorial  which  I  after- 
wards saw  of  the  author  of  Christianity.  These  are  upon  two  large  stones, 
apparently  of  blue  granite,  and  placed  in  wooden  frames.  Upon  the  surface  of 
each  of  these  they  shew  the  impression  of  one  of  the  feet,  they  say,  of  Mahomet. 
When  these  were  pointed  out  to  us,  I  remarked,  merely  to  observe  what  might 
be  the  reply,  that  although  the  impressions  seemed  to  be  of  bodies  of  about 
equal  weight,  they  were  certainly  not  made  by  feet  of  equal  size.  But  although 
this  remark  was  given  by  the  dragoman  to  the  Moslems  around,  to  whom  the 
mosque  and  tomb  were  entrusted,  there  seemed  to  be  no  inclination  on  the  part 
of  any  one  to  make  any  reply.  But  while  we  were  occupied  in  examining  the 
reported  impressions,  several  of  the  men  came  near  and  drew  their  right  hands 
over  the  stones,  and  then  put  their  hands  to  their  lips  and  their  foreheads." 

The  account  given  us  of  the  slave-market  at  Cairo,  as  it  was  when 
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our  author  saw  it,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  as  it  is  brief  may  be 
quoted  here : — 

"  The  important  dep6t  for  the  sale  of  haman  beings  in  an  eastern  capital  is 
always  an  object  of  interest  to  Europeans,  and  genenuly  one  of  the  first  which 
they  visit ;  I  was,  therefore,  not  many  days  in  Cairo  before  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
slave-market.  What  the  Egyptians  woold  call  the  richness  of  their  markets 
for  the  women  exposed  consists  chiefly  in  the  variety  of  their  colours,  ranging 
from  the  most  fair,  which  usually  embeUish  the  harems  of  the  higher  or  more 
wealthy  classes  of  the  people,  to  those  who  are  thorough  negresses.  The  most 
beautiful  women  were  formerly  brought  from  Georgia  and  Circassia ;  but  this 
trade  ceased  with  the  independency  of  Greece,  and  the  pashas  and  beys,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  more  wealthy,  who  still  obtam  Circassians  by  way 
of  Constantinople,  have  been  since  that  time  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  rather  tawny  Abyssinians,  which  are  brought  down  the  Nile  in  great  plenty, 
and  may,  when  not  especially  handsome,  and  before  they  have  been,  as  the 
custom  is,  trained  to  some  occupation,  such  as  sewing,  and  the  housewife's 
accomplishments,  generally  be  purchasied  for  the  moderate  sum  of  about  four 
purses,  which  is  equal  to  twenty  pounds  sterling.  But  when  these  advantages 
in  their  training  are  purchased  with  them,  they  will  generally  sell  at  from  six 
to  eight  purses,  according  tD  their  beauty ;  and,  inde^,  when  that  is  remark- 
able, for  two  or  even  three  purses  in  addition.  These  are  such  as  embellish  the 
harems  of  the  nobler  or  more  wealthy  people  of  Cairo ;  while  the  negresses,  who 
are  generally  sold  for  about  two  purses  or  less,  are  bought  for  servants,  and  are 
employed  in  the  menial  occupations  of  the  household. 

"  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference  to  the  purchasers,  between 
the  Circassian  and  the  Abyssinian  damsels,  that  the  former  are  usually  sold  by 
their  own  parents  at  a  tender  age*  in  their  own  country,  and  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople and  trained  in  the  above  accomplishments,  and,  moreover,  may 
arrive  in  Egypt  in  a  virgin  state ;  whereas,  the  Abyssinians  which  are  taken  in 
war,  which  is  carried  on  perpetually  between  the  petty  chiefs  of  their  country 
and  the  Egyptians,  are  subjected  to  a  long  transport  by  land  and  water,  and  are 
violated  in  all  instances  before  they  reach  their  destination,  which  is  a  point  so 
material  as  to  have  great  influence  upon  their  rank  and  influence  in  the  harems 
of  their  purchasers. 

^^  As  to  the  men,  who  are  of  course  of  the  same  degrees  of  colour  as  the 
women,  their  price  is  regulated  by  their  age,  activity,  and  strength,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  victims  who  guard  the  harems,  who  are  sold  at  a  price 
little  short  of  twenty  purses,  or  about  a  hundred  pounds  sterling." 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
taken  (the  nineteenth)  is  deserving  of  a  careful  perusal. 

Mr.  Hill  reached  Alexandria  in  June,  and  commenced  his  journey 
up  the  Nile  on  the  Slst  of  October.  The  scenes  upon  this  famous 
river  have  been  so  often  described  that  we  do  not  look  for  anything 
very  novel  in  an  ordinary  book  of  travel.  But  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us  has  given  us  a  very  pleasant  narrative  of  what  he  saw,  and 
of  the  incidents  which  befell  him  on  the  way.  His  habit  of  comment- 
ing upon  the  objects  he  witnessed,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  route, 
adds  to  the  agreeableness  of  this  part  of  his  book,  and  imparts  to  it 
the  air  of  freshness  which  is  desirable  in  a  story  the  events  of  which 
may  vary,  but  the  chief  objects  in  which  must  ever  be  the  same. 
Having  gone  as  far  as  PhilsB  and  the  cataracts,  Mr.  Hill  went  back  to 
Cairo,  where  he  made  his  arrangements  for  a  trip  in  the  desert.  It 
was  the  7th  of  March  when  he  started  on  the  new  expedition.  Life 
in  the  desert  is  not  very  abundant,  but  there  are  occasional  exceptions ; 
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thus  as  the  travellers  advanced  towards  Sinai,  they  fell  in  with  a 
colony  of  ants,  which  is  described  in  the  following  terras : — 

*'  We  here  passed  a  track  filled  with  ants  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  upon  alighting  from  our  camels  we  found  their  line  to  be  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  breadth  and  about  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  if  it  were  formed,  as  it 
must  have  been,  by  the  tramp  of  these  industrious  insects,  it  could  not  have 
been  trodden  for  less  time  than  some  thousands  of  years.  Our  curiosity  indeed 
was  so  much  excited  by  what  we  saw,  that  we  wished  to  trace  the  path  of  these 
remarkable  creatures.  But  it  was  not  clear  to  us  in  which  direction  to  turn,  for 
'  they  appeared  to  meet  one  another  upon  the  track,  which  they  fully  covered. 
We  traced  them,  however,  in  the  direction  which  seemed  to  be  the  least  out  of 
our  way,  for  a  mile  or  two  without  findinsf  any  change  in  either  the  form  or 
dimensions  of  the  track  or  the  number,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  travellers.  But 
by  this  time,  as  the  ground  was  undulating,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our 
pursuit  lest  we  should  lose  sight  of,  and  not  again  discover,  our  caravan." 

The  account  of  the  visit  to  Sinai  and  the  subsequent  advance  across 
the  wilderness  to  Jerusalem,  however  interesting,  gives  the  names  of 
most  of  the  localities  in  forms  utterly  unlike  those  adopted  by  most 
travellers.  Ignorance  of  Arabic  is  not  a  valid  excuse,  nor  will  it 
suffice  to  say  the  names  are  meant  to  be  written  as  pronounced  :  for 
the  names  of  all  the  principal  places  are  correctly  given  in  the  best 
books,  and  some  curious  questions  depend  upon  the  proper  spelling  of 
proper  names  of  localities.  We  sigh  as  we  think  of  an  Englishman 
crossing  the  country  of  so  many  sacred  reminiscences,  without  making 
a  thousand  enquiries  and  every  endeavour  to  give  us  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible.  We  must  say  that  the  seven  or  eight  pages  which  are 
given  to  this  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  south  of  Judah  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory. 

After  this  disappointing  chapter  (the  twenty-ninth),  the  interest  of 
the  book  increases  again.  We  are  once  more  upon  well-known  ground, 
— holy  ground, — and  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  never  weary  of  nar- 
ratives of  what  is  seen  and  done  there.  There  are  still  examples  of  an 
unhappy  perversion  of  proper  names,  although  Mr.  Hill  may  fairly 
say  he  is  not  a  solitary  sinner  in  this  respect.  He  may  remind  us 
that  the  other  day  the  Athenomm  announced  the  departure  of  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  in  whose  movements  and  success  we  take  the  pro- 
foundest  interest,  and  that  our  contemporary  disguised  some  of  the 
names  it  brought  in  in  the  most  unseemly  manner.  The  announcement 
alluded  to  was  one  of  no  ordinary  importance  and  interest,  and  it  came 
out  somewhat  like  this : — 

"  Captain  Wilson  and  the  party  of  explorers  have  left  England  for  Palestine. 
Their  object  is  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  country  :  fancy  such  a  work 
being  still  necessary  for  Palestine  !  Captain  Wilson  is  to  land  at  Beyrout,  and 
to  go  by  way  of  Damascus,  Banias^  Kedes,  to  Tell  Hum  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
Thence  he  will  proceed,  by  way  of  Cana,  to  Beisan,  and  by  Zerin  to  Nabalus 
and  Sebastiyeh.  He  will  then  visit  Seilum,  the  ancient  tombs  at  Tibuch,  Beitin, 
and  Jerusalem.  At  each  of  the  above  spots  he  will  make  such  explorations  as 
he  may  fiud  feasible  and  desirable,  and  will  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
length  of  time  at  which  he  will  remain  at  each.  He  has  power  to  engage  the 
necessary  labourers,  and  generally  to  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  requisite 
for  the  due  and  efficient  performance  of  the  work.     On  his  passage  through  the 
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country,  he  is  to  make  all  possible  observations  on  the  topography  and  geology 
of  the  district." 

Some  of  the  names  here  are  quite  right,  but  others  are  not,  and  in 
their  wrong  form*  went  into  The  Times  and  a  host  of  other  newspapers. 
Let  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund"  le^rn  from  this  simple  fact  how 
little  after  all  is  popularly  known  in  this  country  about  the  localities 
which  they  are  exploring.  The  names  most  objectionably  written 
above  are  those  of  Sebustiyeh,  or  Samaria,  Nablus,  or  Shechem, 
Seilun,  or  Shiloh,  and  Tibneh,  which  is  most  probably  the  Timnath- 
serah  where  Joshua  lived  and  was  buried.  All  the  places  named  are 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hill.  His  record  of  what  he  saw  and  thought 
at  Jerusalem  will  not  help  much  to  elucidate  the  archeeological  problems 
which  have  been  of  late  so  much  discussed,  but  it  will  enable  those 
who  have  never  visited  the  Holy  City  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion  as  to  its  actual  condition.  After  Jerusalem  he  visited  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan,  St.  Saba,  and  Hebron,  and  some  other  places.  From 
Jerusalem  again  he  journeyed  northwards  to  Nablus,  where  he  saw 
some  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritans,  but  was  dis- 
appointed in  them,  and  probably  not  without  cause,  for  they  will  not 
shew  their  real  treasures  if  they  can  avoid  it.  He  next  went  on  to 
Nazareth,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Tiberias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Returning  to  Nazareth  he  visited  Taber,  and  Carmel,  Acre,  and 
Beyrout.  His  subsequent  movements  among  the  mountains  of  Le- 
banon are  narrated  pleasantly,  and  the  country  and  people  are  very 
well  described.  He  at  length  reached  Damascus,  about  which  he  has 
a  good  deal  to  say.  After  this  he  went  to  Baalbek,  of  which  he  gives 
a  tolerable  account.  His  return  through  Lebanon  included  a  look  at 
the  cedars,  which  he  supposes  to  be  in  all  about  three  hundred  in 
number.     Very  soon  after  this  his  wanderings  ended  at  Beyrout. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  route  pursued,  and  some  of  the  features 
of  the  work,  which  is  altogether  very  pleasant  reading,  and  contains 
a  large  amount  of  information  in  one  form  or  another. 


Fasti  Sacri;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament.     By 
Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.     London:  Longmans. 

Mr.  Lewin  is  a  diligent  archaeological  student,  and  brings  to  his  task 
other  qualifications  besides  zeal.  His  careful  habits  of  thought,  his 
quick  discrimination,  his  extensive  learning,  and  his  independent  and 
yet  sober  and  reverent  spirit,  point  him  out  as  the  kind  of  man  for  in- 
vestigating such  matters  as  this  book  is  conversant  with.  He  may, 
and  we  think  he  occasionally  does,  adopt  conclusions  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  popular,  however  novel  and  ingenious ;  but  he  is  not  wont 
to  shrink  from  the  sifting  of  evidence,  and  he  severely  cross-examines 
some  of  his  witnesses.  The  consequence  is  that  we  always  know  we 
are  listening  to  one  who  is  in  earnest,  and  whose  earnestness  is  for 
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truth.  The  work  in  our  hands  is  a  monument  of  patient  enquiry,  ex- 
tensive research,  and  great  labour,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature  on  the  chronology  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  contains  so  large  a  mass  of  solid  and  genuine  materials, 
that  those  who  have  adopted  other  opinions  will  rejoice  to  possess  it  as 
a  work  for  constant  reference.  The  space  now  at  our  disposal  is  quite 
inadequate  for  a  full  description  of  the  volume,  we  must  therefore  give 
as  correct  a  sketch  of  it  as  we  can,  and  leave  for  the  present  the  discus- 
sion of  its  peculiar  features.  We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  we  may 
safely  predict  that  few  of  our  chronologers  who  study  this  substantial 
volume  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewin  has  no  case.  He  has  a 
case ;  and  he  pleads  it  admirably,  and  his  opponeiits  cannot  afford  to  be 
silent  and  to  ignore  what  he  says.  It  is  not  every  one,  we  are  aware, 
who  is  competent  to  discuss  the  points  raised  by  our  author ;  •  but  those 
who  are  competent  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  Christian  public. 
Some  of  Mr.  Lewin's  ideas  involve,  not  merely  a  rectification  of  the 
common  reckoning,  but  of  the  current  explanation  of  certain  texts  of 
Holy  Writ.  These  are  additional  reasons  why  the  work  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  we  can  but  express  our  earnest  desire  that  it  may  secure 
the  attention  to  which  its  merits  and  its  theme  alike  give  it  a  claim. 

The  contents  of  the  work  may  be  conveniently  ranged  under  three 
heads : — the  preliminary  dissertations,  the  chronological  tables,  and  the 
supplementary  matter.  Before  noticing  these  three  divisions,  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  remark  that  Mr.  Lewin' s  period  commences  with  b.c. 
70,  and  ends  with  a.d.  70.  His  reasons  for  including  the  seventy  years 
before  Christ  shew  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  order  to  the 
completeness  of  his  survey. 

The  preliminary  dissertation  embodies  a  series  of  twelve  chapters 
on  questions  which  required  separate  treatment.  The  subjects  are :  1. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Herod  ;  2.  The  date  of  the  Nativity ;  3.  The 
date  of  the  Crucifixion ;  4.  Duration  of  our  Lord's  Ministry ;  5.  Date  of 
our  Lord's  Baptism ;  6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist's Ministry;  7.  Notes  of  Time  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels;  8.  Date 
of  St.  Paul's  first  amval  at  Corinth ;  9.  Date  of  St.  Paul's  Conversion ; 
10.  Date  of  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  when  they 
were  sent  up  with  the  alms  of  the  Antiochian  Church;  11.  Date  of 
St.  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  arrested  in  the  Temple;  12. 
Date  of  St.  Paul's  release  from  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing,  be  it  observed  that  some  of  the 
chapters  are  very  elaborate.  We  can,  however,  merely  indicate  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  successive  chapters. 

1.  Mr.  Lewin  concludes  thus  : — "  The  upshot  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion is,  that  the  death  of  Herod  must  be  placed  in  B.C.  4,  and  not  in 
any  later  year." 

2.  The  end  arrived  at  in  this  very  interesting  investigation  is  thus 
announced : — "  The  conception  of  John  the  Baptist  was  at  the  close  of 
Zachariah's  course  of  seven  days,  and  therefore  about  22nd  May,  b.c. 
7  ;  and  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was  on  the  sixth  month 
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current  (not  the  sixth  month  complete)  after  that,  and  therefore  in 
November,  b.c.  7.  The  nativity  then,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  fi«om 
that  time,  wonld  fkU  early  in  Aogost,  b.c.  6 ;  say,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, on  1st  August,  B.C.  6. 

3.  The  date  of  the  crucifixion  is  assigned  to  A.p.  33  : — "  The  year 
A.D.  33,  and  no  other,  was  the  year  in  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified." 

4.  Mr.  Lewin  holds  that  "  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  comprised  ^ve 
distinct  Passovers,  and  therefore  lasted  four  complete  years." 

5.  The  baptism  of  Christ  was  soon  after  February  4th,  a.d.  29. 

6.  John  the  Baptist  must  have  commenced  his  ministry  between 
August  19th,  A.D.  28,  and  4th  February,  a.d.  29. 

7.  The  notes  of  time  in  the  gospels  here  considered  are  found  in 
John  ii.  20 ;  John  iii.  24 ;  John  vii.  2 ;  and  some  corresponding  pas- 
sages ;  we  say  nothing  of  Luke  xiii.  7,  because  we  do  not  see  how  an 
argument  can  be  built  upon  it. 

8.  The  date  assigned  to  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  is  about  the 
month  of  February,  a.d.  52. 

9.  The  conversion  of  Saul  is  referred  to  a.d.  37  :  three  years  later 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  again  fourteen  years  after  that. 

10.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  to  Jerusalem  with  alms  from  Antioch 
a  little  before  the  Passover  of  a.d.  44. 

11.  St.  Paul's  arrest  in  the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  not  earlier  than  a.d.  58,  in  which  year  it  must  be  placed. 

12.  The  release  of  Paul  at  Rome  is  referred  to  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  dates  with  those  given  by  other  autho- 
rities, will  shew  that  some  of  them  are  quite  different  from  those  we 
have  been  accustomed  to.  Our  intention,  as  we  said,  is  not  now  to 
criticize  them,  but  we  indicate  them  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  what 
they  are ;  and  we  add  that  Mr.  Lewin  exhibits  a  large  array  of  quota- 
tions and  arguments  in  support  of  his  views. 

The  chronological  tables  are  constructed  with  much  care  and  preci- 
sion, and  embody  the  chief  events  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Jewish 
history  of  the  period :  in  fact,  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  general 
records  of  the  time.  In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Lewin  has  sought  to 
do  for  Judaea  what  Fynes  Clinton  has  done  for  Greece  in  his  admirable 
Fasti  Hellenici,  The  Greek  and  Latin  authorities  are  not  merely  in- 
dicated, but  are  quoted  in  their  original  words  so  far  as  appeared  to  be 
necessary.  In  a  succinct,  manageable,  and  intelligible  form,  these  pages 
embody  an  immense  mass  of  most  useful  and  varied  information.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  range  and 
diversity  of  reading  which  the  tables  display, — coins,  inscriptions,  his- 
torians, and  even  poets  are  laid  under  tribute.  The  compilation  must 
have  cost  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  The  portions  which  come  most 
closely  into  contact  with  the  New  Testament  abound,  of  course,  in  re- 
ferences to  that  book.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  numerous 
topographical  notices,  "with  allusions  to  modern  writers  upon  Biblical 
sites.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  ensure  accuracy  as  well  as 
fulness,  and  we  have  seldom  detected  an  error.     There  is,  however,  a 
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lapsus  at  page  187,  where  a  quotation  seems  to  be  not  exactly  given, 
and  the  reference  is  also  incorrect.  The  passage  reads  thus : — "  Ci vitas 
Neapoli.  .  .  .  Inde  millia  xxviii.  euntibus  Hierusalem  in  parte  sinistra 
est  villa,  quss  dicitur  Bethar.  .  .  .  Inde  Hierusalem  mil.  xii.  Anton. 
Itin."  After  "civitas  Neapoli,"  as  we  understand  the  passage,  the 
author  should  have  added  the  words — "  inde  passus  mille,  locus  est  cui 
nomen  Sechar."  Mr.  Lewin  may  reply  that  Sechar  was  off  the  direct 
road,  and  should  not  be  counted.  This  is  possible,  but  the  text  does  not 
indicate  it.  Chateaubriand  seems  to  have  taken  Mr.  Lewin' s  view,  as 
he  has  arranged  the  text  so  as  to  favour  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
passage  is  ibund, — ^not  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  but  in  that  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim — the  lUnerarium  Hierosolymitanum. 

The  supplementary  matter  of  the  appendix  is  copious  and  valuable. 
We  can  only  mention  its  contents.  1.  The  Jewish  year :  2.  The  Syro- 
Macedonian  year;  3.  The  Attic  year;  4.  The  Roman  Calendar;  5. 
Parallel  years  according  to  different  eras  and  computations ;  6.  Table 
of  eclipses  from  UArt  de  Verifier  Us  Dates,  from  70  b.c.  to  70  a.d.  ; 
7.  The  Cenotaphium  Pisanum ;  8.  The  Monumentum  Ancyranum ;  9. 
The  Monumentum  Ancyranum  Greece;  10.  The  Fasti  Capitolini,  from 
B.C.  61  to  A.D.  14;  11.  The  Stemma  Ccesarum;  12.  The  family  of  the 
Herods.  The  whole  concludes  with  an  elaborate  index  of  about  thirty 
pages. 

We  have  thus  fulfilled  our  promise  to  give  our  readers  some  notion 
of  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  of  the  ground  it  traverses.  The  subject 
is  confessedly  important,  and  no  one  who  sees  this  volume  will  doubt 
the  earnestness  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  the  gifted  author. 
Setting  aside  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the  conclusions 
of  modern  chronologists,  he  has  surveyed  the  field  for  himself,  and  has 
given  us  a  system  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  novelty  of  some 
of  its  details,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  its  literary  development. 


Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  II.  From  Samuel 
to  the  Captivity.  By  Arthur  Penrhtn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.     London :  John  Murray. 

Jewish  Church  history  supplies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
we  know  of  the  improved  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into 
Biblical  literature.  In  times  past  this  history  was  too  commonly  either 
imbedded  in  dreary  and  ponderous  tomes,  among  the  annals  of  the  pre- 
Christian  world  in  general ;  or  it  was  exhibited  in  books  which  had 
neither  learning  nor  criticism  to  commend  them.  But  now  all  this  is 
changed ;  and  whatever  school  of  theology  is  represented  in  works  upon 
the  subjexjt,  they  stand  little  or  no  chance  of  success  if  they  are  not 
constructed  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  reformation  which  began  with 
the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  extended  to  Judea.  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  and  others,  find  their  compeers  in  Ewald  and  Milman, — in 
Stanley  and  the  rest.     Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  literary  point  of 
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view,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  age  upon  the  altera- 
tion which  has  been  effected.  On  the  old  principle  it  was  simply  im- 
possible to  get  anything  like  a  clear  and  intelligent  idea  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  causes  of  the  improvement  we  are  not  careful  now  to  enquire 
into,  but  the  fact  is  notorious.  We  do  not  coincide  by  any  means  with 
some  of  the  views  in  recent  works,  but  we  prefer  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  them  to  the  old  traditional  and  uncritical  methods.  Relics  of 
the  former  times  still  linger  among  us,  but  they  are  held  in  little  honour 
by  unenlightened  men,  and  will  soon  have  no  credit  whatever  except  on 
the  score  of  pious  sentiment.  Pious  sentiment  indeed  I  why  it  is  this 
which  bolsters  up  and  keeps  alive  the  miserable  impostures  of  the  Vati- 
can itself,  which  to  this  day  iniquitously  manufactures  Church  history, 
and  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  anything  else  which  may  favour  its  gro- 
velling superstitions.  Far  rather  would  we  have  the  most  rationalistic 
Church  history  or  Jewish  history  that  can  be  written,  than  favour  the 
disposition  which  perpetrates  such  monstrosities  as  are  revealed  in  the 
following  short  paragraph  which  has  just  gone  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers : — "We  read  in  the  Avenir  National:  *The  Pope,  in  his  deep 
gratitude,  has  just  sent  a  souvenir  to  the  widow  of  the  late  General 
Lamorici^re,  which  might,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  chosen  with  better 
taste.  A  captain  of  the  Pontifical  staff  has  brought  the  body  of  a  holy 
martyr  from  the  catacombs,  as  a  consolatory  present  to  the  bereaved 
widow.  As  the  remafns  are  those  of  an  unknown  martyr — for  in  the 
sports  of  the  Circus  many  Christians,  whose  names  are  not  known,  were 
thrown  to  the  beasts — the  Pope  has  given  him  the  name  of  Christopher, 
which  was  that  of  M.  de  Lamorici^re.'*'  The  disgusting  stupidity, — 
not  to  say  the  insanity  of  this  act, — is  palpable.  A  body  is  found  in  one 
of  the  catacombs ;  it  is  declared  to  be  the  body  of  a  holy  martyr ;  and 
the^holy  martyr  thus  invented  is  christened  **  Christopher,"  and  given 
to  a  lady  by  the  Pope  himself,  to  help  her  in  cultivating  pious  senti- 
ment I  Surely  the  rationalists  do  not  pretend  to  anything  which  can 
equal  this  I 

The  former  volume  of  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church  was  criticised  at  some  length  in  this  Journal  soon  after 
its  appearance  (July,  1863),  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  repeat 
what  was  then  said  of  the  author's  graces  of  style  and  manner.  He  is 
unquestionably  an  admirable  writer,  both  on  the  score  of  lucidity  and  of 
elegance.  Brilliancy  of  imagination,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  store  of 
facts,  find  their  embodiment  in  language  of  remarkable  beauty  and  free- 
dom. But  although  we  say  this  of  the  work,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
had  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  criticism  of  the  accomplished 
Dean  of  Westminster  is  not  invariably  to  be  relied  upon;  in  other 
words,  that  we  cannot  adopt  all  his  conclusions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
complete  history,  but  lectures  upon  the  history  of  God's  ancient  people. 
Many  of  the  scenes  and  characters  in  that  history  are  elaborately 
sketched,  however,  and  there  is  a  certain  consecutiveness  in  the  account 
as  a  whole.    The  first  volume  brought  us  on  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  and 
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this  carries  us  forward  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Like  the  first 
volume,  this  contains  twenty  lectures  [XXI. — XL.],  the  subjects  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  brief  headings  prefixed  to  them,  and 
here  repeated.  Lecture  21,  Saul;  22,  The  Youth  of  David;  23,  The 
Reign  of  David ;  24,  the  Fall  of  David ;  25,  the  Psalter  of  David.  The 
three  following  lectures  are  upon  Solomon :  26,  The  Empire  of  Solomon ; 
27,  The  Temple  of  Solomon ;  28,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Then 
come  six  lectures  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  29,  The  House  of  Jero- 
boam— Ahijah  and  Iddo;  30,  The  House  of  Omri — Elijah:  31,  Elisha; 
32,  Jehu ;  33,  The  House  of  Jehu — The  Syrian  Wars  and  the  Prophet 
Jonah;  34,  Fall  of  Samaria.  The  remaining  lectures  are  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  35,  The  first  kings  of  Judah ;  36,  The  Jewish 
Priesthood;  37,  The  Age  of  Uzziah;  38,  Hezekiah;  39,  Manasseh 
and  Josiah ;  40,  Jeremiah  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Two  notes  are 
appended ; — a.  On  Isaiah,  xl. — Ixvi. ;  h.  On  the  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  preface  and  an 
analysis  of  the  lectures :  lists  of  the  principal  authorities  are  given  for 
the  successive  portions  of  the  work ;  three  maps  illustrate  the  history ; 
brief  foot- notes  occur  throughout ;  and  the  whole  is  completed  by  an 
index. 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  the  general  aspect  of  the  book, 
although  we  have  not  mentioned  every  one  of  its  external  features — 
genealogical  tables  for  example,  and  key-notes  in  the  margin.  This 
outward  survey  will  indicate  that  the  author  has  performed  the  mecha- 
nical, part  carefully  and  well ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  printers  and 
publisher  have  done  their  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  To 
omit  nothing  of  consequence,  we  observe  that  Dr.  Stanley  has  appended 
some  errata  to  his  former  volume. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  said  a  little,  and  a  little  is  all  we  can  say, 
upon  some  of  the  lectures  themselves.  That  upon  Saul  we  have  read 
with  much  pleasure;  it  is  a  fine  sketch  of  the  first  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  Here  and  there  may  be  an  expression  or  a  passage  to  which  a 
fastidious  reader  would  object,  but  we  see  nothing  at  all  fitted  to  shock 
or  offend  any  person.  The  two  lectures  on  the  youth  and  reign  of 
David  are  also  equally  satisfactory,  although,  perhaps,  some  will  not 
like  to  see  David  described  as  at  any  time  a  "  freebooter."  The  next 
lecture,  upon  David's  fall,  is  highly  graphic,  like  the  rest,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  skilful  grouping  and  effective  exhibition  of  details, — no  easy 
matter  where  details  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  here.  We  could  have 
desired  that  Dr.  Stanley  had  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to 
some  points,  such  for  instance  as  the  famous  asserted  discrepancy 
between  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  These  texts  are  men- 
tioned in  a  note  as  "variations,**  but  are  they  really  such?  In  the  first 
our  translators  have  put  "  and  he  moved  David,"  etc.,  where  the  pro- 
noun seems  to  refer  to  Jehovah.  In  the  other  text,  "  Satan  stood  up 
against  Israel  and  provoked  David,"  etc., — so  our  translators.  But 
this  is  a  case  for  criticism.  On  looking  at  the  Hebrew  of  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
1,  we  see  it  is  literally,  "  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  added  to  burn  in 
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Israel:  and  [he,  it,  or  one]  provoked  David,"  etc.  May  not  the  nomina- 
tive  of  the  verb  "  provoked,"  be  here  implied,  and  the  true  sense  be 
"  one  provoked  David,"  etc.  ?  Such  a  construction  impersonal  is  not 
without  parallel.  This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  necessary,  because 
in  the  Bible  the  Lord  is  often  said  to  do  what  he  simply  permits.  As 
for  the  other  passage,  there  is  less  difficulty.  It  ought  to  be  translated 
^^  and  an  adversary  arose  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David,"  etc. 
Here  the  word  ''  Satan"  is  not  a  proper  name,  because  it  has  no  article, 
which  it  always  takes  when  it  means  the  enemy,  i,  e.,  the  devil.  Non- 
observance  of  this  invariable  rule  has  led  to  another  grievous  error  in 
our  version  at  Psalm  cix.  6,  **let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand;" 
where  the  margin  correctly  has  "an  adversary."  To  resume:  an 
enemy  instigated  David  to  number  the  people,  but  who  the  enemy  was 
is  unknown.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  the  text  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  is  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Dr.  Stanley  says  he  does  not  pretend  to  critical  or  linguistic 
research,  but  we  have  still  thought  it  right  to  notice  the  above  as  an 
instance  in  which  a  little  attention  to  critical  and  philological  considera- 
tions would  have  been  useful  to  his  readers.  For  the  rest,  he  is  too 
modest  in  his  estimate  of  what  he  can  do,  for  the  volume  abounds  in 
more  or  less  unconscious  criticisms.  The  lecture  upon  the  Psalter  of 
David  is  peculiarly  critical,  and  with  many  of  its  appreciations  we 
cordially  sympathize. 

The  sketch  of  the  empire  of  Solomon  is  drawn  with  the  firm,  yet 
free,  hand  of  a  master ;  and  the  account  of  the  temple  is  only  not  com- 
prehensive enough.  The  lecture  on  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  ably 
constructed,  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  some  among  us  in  some  of 
its  details.  That  Solomon  is  rather  the  hero  than  the  author  of  the 
Canticles,  and  that  the  book  is  not  a  mystical  divine  allegory,  may  now 
be  asserted  without  suspicion  of  heresy ;  but  we  are  rather  startled  to 
hear  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  not  so  ancient  as  Solomon. 

The  six  lectures  devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  abound  in  admir- 
able passages,  and  contain  some  which  might  call  for  remark  in  a 
detailed  review.  We  must  however,  at  least  for  the  present,  pass  over 
the  pages  in  which  Elijah,  Elisha,  Amos,  and  the  kings  of  Israel,  live 
again  before  us  their  chequered  life.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
six  lectures  upon  the  southern  kingdom.  The  second  of  these  (Lect. 
36)  on  the  Jewish  priesthood,  merits  careful  and  discriminating  study. 
Some  of  the  notices  of  prophets  contained  in  the  others  are  also  worthy 
of  minute  attention  on  a  variety  of  accounts.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  and  of  disappointment  that  we  observe  Dean  Stanley's  adoption 
of  the  opinion  that  there  were  two  Isaiahs,  because  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction  that  there  was  but  one.  We  have  more  sympathy  with 
some  other  of  the  modem  views  expressed,  such  for  instance  as  the 
uncertain  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  etc. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  comment  upon  any  of  the  theological  and 
doctrinal  elements  of  these  lectures.  The  principles  of  the  author  are 
in  general  very  well  known,  whatever  new  illustration  or  expression  of 
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them  may  be  found  here.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
say  we  have  found  less  to  differ  from  in  this  second  volume  than  we  did 
in  the  first.  Others  may  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  this 
is  ours. 

As  might  be  expected,  all  that  touches  upon  the  physical  geography 
and  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  surrounding  countries,  is  not 
only  accurate,  but  graphically  expressed.  It  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise :  Dr.  Stanley  has  profoundly  studied  the  subject ;  he  moreover 
tells  us  that  the  proofs  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  George  Grove,  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  about  our  best  English  authority 
on  Biblical  topography.  Those  who  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves, 
will  determine  whether  the  preference  so  often  given  to  the  Septuagint 
as  an  authority  is  to  be  justified.  For  our  own  part  we  think  it  has 
been  carried  too  far.  The  history  of  Jeroboam,  for  instance,  is  largely 
added  to  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  additions  are  largely  drawn  from  by 
our  author.  The  various  readings  of  the  LXX.  also  are  followed 
oftener  than  we  should  follow  them.  In  1  Kings  xiv.  17,  the  Hebrew 
text  says  Jeroboam's  wife  came  to  Tirzah,  while  the  LXX.  says  she 
came  to  Sarira,  which  seems  to  be  Zeredah ;  Dr.  Stanley  follows  the 
reading  Sarira,  when  it  is  quite  unsupported  and  unnecessary.  Tirzah 
"  the  beautiful "  is  known  to  have  been  a  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  whereas  Zeredah  is  only  once  named  in  the  Hebrew,  and  then 
apparently  as  Jeroboam's  birthplace.  But  as  the  Sarira  of  the  Vatican 
Greek  text  is  preferred  to  the  Sarida  of  the  Alexandrian,  so  is 
Sarira  preferred  to  the  Hebrew  Tirzah.  We  do  not  see  our  way 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Hebrew  text  without  good  reason ;  in  fact 
this  very  name  Tirzah  is  spelt  in  ever  so  many  ways  in  the  Septua- 
gint,— Thersa,  Tharsa,  Tharseila,  Therma,  Thersila.  It  would  be  an 
immense  service  to  sacred  letters  if  the  relative  values  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  Greek  translation  were  accurately  defined. 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  we  must  refer,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  a  third  volume ;  but  fi'om  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  preface,  much  as  we  desire  it,  we  must  be  in  no  hurry  to 
expect  it.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  the  accomplished  author  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  cherished  purpose,  and  at  no  very  distant  date 
present  us  with  a  volume  which  is  essential  to  the  working  out  and 
completion  of  his  plan. 


Maris  Age  in  the  World,  according  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Science. 
By  an  Essex  Rector.     London :  Lovell  Reeve  and  Co. 

We  are  not  aware  who  the  Essex  Rector  is,  and  we  do  not  see  our  way 
to  all  his  conclusions ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  written 
a  valuable  and  instructive  book.  The  style  is  plain  and  intelligible, 
and  the  facts  collected  have  been  accumulated  with  industry  and  judg- 
ment, while  the  talent  displayed  is  of  a  superior  order.  As  it  regards 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  writer,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  exception- 
able in  it.  The  controversy  with  which  the  volume  is  mainly  concerned 
is  one  of  which  we  have  only  seen  the  beginnings,  and  in  our  judgment 
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it  is  not  well  to  pronounce  a  decided  and  final  opinion  in  respect  to  it. 
There  are  persons  who  have  given  in  their  ultimatum.  On  the  one 
hand,  some  who  welcome  every  theory  which  contradicts  the  old  faith 
of  Christians,  suppose  this  must  be  true  because  it  is  contradictory. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  at  once  deny  it  to  be  true 
because  it  is  different  from  what  has  been  commonly  received.  Neither 
of  these  parties  has  probably  gone  any  way  into  the  question,  and  both 
take  for  granted  the  ordinary  explanation  and  text  of  the  Bible.  Now 
we  humbly  believe  it  to  be  no  article  of  faith  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
created  5,869  years  ago,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  7,372  years 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  reckoning.  The  date  of  man's  creation 
is  therefore,  a  chronological  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  by  such 
means  as  we  can  secure.  If  it  can  be  shewn  on  indisputable  scientific 
evidence  that  the  event  in  question  occurred  73,720  or  737,200  years 
ago,  our  faith  will  not  be  shaken,  although  we  shall  then  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  chronology  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts.  For  any- 
thing we  can  tell,  there  may  have  been  men  before  Adam,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  beings  of  some  sort  millions 
of  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  scientific  discoveries  which 
may  be  made  will  not  disprove  the  Bible  record  that  Adam  was  the 
head  and  founder  of  the  present  human  race.  The  Bible  itself  declares 
that  at  the  flood  our  race  was  almost  extinguished,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  similar  races  did  not  exist,  and  were  not  extinguished  absolutely 
before  the  coming  of  Adam.  For  anything  which  can  be  shewn  to  the 
contrary,  perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  the  fossilized  remains  of  pre- 
Adaraite  men  have  been  discovered.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  asserted 
that  sundry  or  most  of  the  crania  actually  supposed  to  have  existed 
since,  prior  to  the  last  great  geological  catastrophe,  are  singularly 
different  from  living  types.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  we  trust  and 
desire  that  they  will  be  sifted  and  published,  and  that  the  truth,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  become  unmistakeably  plain. 

The  Essex  Rector  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  received  chro- 
nology is  incompatible  with  well- ascertained  facts,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  the  following  and  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  inquiry: — 

'* The  sura  of  the  argument  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated: — 1.  That  the 
excavation  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  the  formation  of  its  gravels,  as  is 
admitted  by  the  most  careful  school  of  geologists,  require  a  longer  period  than 
the  received  age  of  man.  2.  That  the  change  of  a  white  people  into  black  from 
Egypt  to  the  tropics,  and  their  return  into  a  lighter  colour  from  the  tropica  to 
the  Cape,  are  incompatible  with  the  time  allowed  us  by  the  chronologers  of  the 
expulsion  from  Eden ;  and  are  impossible,  from  natural  causes,  with  the  received 
dates  of  the  Deluge.  3.  The  statements  of  Moses,  which  were  not  made  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  were  drawn  from  traditions,  which 
preserved  only  fragments  of  truth.  He  embodied  many  of  these  fragments  as 
symbols  only,  and  not  as  history.  4.  From  these  traditions,  which  Moses  was 
inspired  to  collect  or  preserve,  we  may  learn  all  that  is  needed  to  ground  the 
work  of  God  in  Creation,  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  Redemption.  They  include 
the  original  creation  of  the  earth  by  God,  and  the  orderly  arrangement  made  by 
Plim  for  man ;  the  origin  of  man  by  special  creation,  and  the  fall  of  man  by  his 
disobedience  of  a  divine  command ;  the  promise  qf  recovery  by  One  who  was  to 
appear  from  God ;  the  providence  and  presence  of  God,  and  His  approval  of  the 
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righteous,  and  condemnation  of  the  wicked ; — all  these  are  plainly  and  fully 
taught  by  the  traditions  thus  embalmed.  Conclusion.  Therefore,  the  free  in- 
vestigation and  full  acceptance  of  these  opinions  will  not  destroy,  but  support 
faith." 

We  will  also  give  the  headings  of  the  chapters : — 1.  The  Flint 
Weapons  of  the  Drift ;  2.  The  Creation ;  3.  The  Paradisiacal  state ; 
4.  The  Genealogies;  5.  The  Deluge;  6.  Babel  and  the  Dispersion. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  interesting  appendix  of  notes  and  ex- 
tracts. We  might  have  criticized  some  of  the  opinions  advanced,  but 
the  author  himself  says,  "  What  has  been  written  is  not  under  the 
remotest  idea  of  dogmatic  teaching,  but  simply  as  consideration  for  the 
thoughtful." 

Recollections  of  my  Visit  to  Spain  and  its  Prisons  in  the  year  1863. 
By  Dr.  A.  Capadose,  President  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Society  of  Holland.  Translation  abridged  from  the  German. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Don  Manuel  Mat  amor  as,  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service,  had 
renounced  the  Romish  Church,  and  devoted  himself  to  making  known 
the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  to  his  countrymen.  He  was  arrested  at 
Barcelona  on  October  9th,  1 860,  tried  and  finally  condemned  to  nine 
years  of  hard  labour  at  the  galleys.  A  deputation,  of  which  Dr. 
Capadose  was  a  prominent  member,  from  the  countries  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland,  had  assembled  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  other  suflferers,  in  the  same  cause  ;  but  before  it  had  had  time 
to  take  any  steps  the  Queen  of  Spain  commuted  the  sentence  into  an 
equal  number  of  years  of  exile.  A  most  interesting  document  con- 
tained in  this  little  work  is  the  petition  of  fifteen  Roman  Catholics,  of 
high  position  in  Holland,  to  her  Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
stating  the  benefits  they  derived  themselves  from  religious  toleration  in 
a  country  in  which  their  confession  was  in  a  minority,  and  imploring 
pardon  for  Matamoras,  whom  they  considered  to  have  proved  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  conscientious  conviction,  by  what  he  had  already  under- 
gone. 

This  little  work  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  whose 
heart  is  thoroughly  in  his  work.  It  is  interesting  both  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  modern  e^cclesiastical  history,  and  also  on  account  of  the  scenes 
and  conversations  which  it  describes.  W. 


The  Worship  of  Baalim  in  Israel,  Based  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  R. 
Dozy,  "The  Israelites  at  Mecca."  By  Dr.  H.  Oort.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch,  and  enlarged  with  notes  and  appendices.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.     London  :  Longmans. 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Dozy,  of  Leyden,  published  a  work  in  which 
he  investigated  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  and  worship  at  Mecca, 
which  he  traced  to  an  Israelitish  origin.  Of  the  essay  in  question 
Dr.  Colenso  gave  an  account  in  an  appendix  to  Part  V.  of  his  work  on 
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the  Pentateuch.  Upon  the  same  essay  Dr.  Oort  has  founded  the  disser- 
tatation  now  translated.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  iv.  39 — 43,  that 
probably  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saul  or  of  David  a  body  of  Simeonites 
emigrated.  The  passage  in  which  this  is  recorded  is  obscure,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Dozy,  it  indicates  the  settlement  of  the  Simeonites 
referred  to  in  Arabia,  where  they  established  the  great  festival  of 
Mecca.  It  is  further  maintained  that  a  second  colony  of  Israelites  also 
arrived  at  Mecca.  The  proof  of  these  opinions  is  very  shadowy,  but 
exhibits  so  much  learning,  not  to  say  plausibleness,  that  it  will  not 
be  treated  as  unimportant.  Less  successful  is  his  endeavour  to  shew 
that  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel  was  the  worship  of  Baal  rather  than 
of  Jehovah.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  the  Simeonite  emi- 
grants departed  from  the  purity  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Dr. 
Oort  very  properly  objects  to  Dozy's  argument,  that  because  the  name 
of  Baal  was  introduced  by  the  Simeonites  in  Arabia,  therefore  Baal 
was  the  national  God  of  Israel.  That  Jehovah  and  not  Baal  was  the 
name  of  Israel's  God  is  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Oort.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Hebrews  are  represented  as  settling  in  a  land 
where  Baal  was  worshipped  by  the  old  inhabitants,  and  where  his  name 
existed  in  the  designations  of  a  number  of  towns.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  Baal  worship  is  uniformly  condemned  by  the  true  believers 
in  Israel,  who  regarded  all  Baal  worship  as  apostasy.  Finally,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  word  Baal  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  in 
the  sense  of  " master'*  or  ''lord,'*  and  as  such  had  no  reference  to  any 
deity  specially  so  called.  In  a  few  places  Baal  really  seems  to  be 
used  in  proper  names  in  its  general  sense,  and  without  implying  idola- 
trous sentiments.  On  these  and  other  points  Dr.  Oort  adduces  various 
interesting  facts,  but  along  with  them  he  intermixes  critical  and  theolo- 
gical opinions  with  which  we  are  unable  to  concur. 

Dr.  Oort  is  also  at  issue  with  Dr.  Dozy  on  sundry  matters  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Simeonite  colonists  in  Arabia.  He  does  not 
think  that  Jehovah  was  worshipped  at  Mecca  under  the  form  of  a  he- 
goat,  or  as  a  calf  or  steer.  This  calf  worship  was,  we  imagine, 
borrowed  by  the  apostate  Israelites,  or  imitated  from  that  of  Egypt. 
We  suppose  it  was  thus  with  Aaron ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Jeroboam 
came  straight  out  of  Egypt,  where  he  had  lived  for  years,  before  he  set 
up  the  calf  worship  in  Israel.  Here  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Oort, 
who  supposes  that  steer  or  calf  worship  in  Israel  can  hardly  have  had 
an  Egyptian  origin.  He  rightly  discovers  a  similar  worship  among 
the  Phoenicians.  We  believe  with  him  that  Baal  was  not  Saturn,  and 
that  the  Simeonites  did  not  take  the  worship  of  Saturn  to  Mecca.  It 
appears  that  a  god  Hobal  was  worshipped  at  Mecca  at  a  latter  date, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  taken  by  the  original  settlers. 
It  also  appears  that  Hobal  was  represented  as  a  man.  What  the  name 
means  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Dozy  supposes  it  may  be=habbaal,  or  The 
Baal ;  while  Dr.  Oort  believes  it  may  be  a  contraction,  Jeho-baal,  or 
Jehovah  is  Lord. 

The  points  we  have  indicated  will  shew  that  the  essay  is  one  of 
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much  interest.  Dr.  Colenso's  notes  are  copious  and  curious,  refuting  or 
confirming  the  views  set  forth  in  the  text,  but  very  much  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  the  opinions  he  has  advanced  elsewhere.  His 
supplementary  matter  in  the  appendices  chiefly  consists  of  minute 
analyses  of  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  structure  of 
•proper  names. 

We  have  often  expressed  our  dissent  from  many  of  Bishop  ColenSo's 
opinions,  and  we  dissent  frequently  from  what  he  has  here  said.  But 
our  present  concern  is  to  call  attention  rather  to  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Oort's  essay.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  most  students  to  compare  and 
examine  the  views  of  Colenso,  Dozy,  and  Oort,  by  the  light  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  reference  to  a  curious  question.  Our  readers  must 
not  suppose  that  we  have  any  faith  in  either  of  the  three  wise  men  who 
have  written  so  learnedly  on  the  subject,  for  we  can  find  no  foundation 
for  any  of  their  theories. 


Ancient  Pillar  Stones  of  Scotland:  their  significance  and  bearing  on 
Ethnology,  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonstone 
and  Douglas. 

In  this  interesting  monograph  Dr.  Moore  has  given  a  more  minute  and 
accurate  account  of  the  celebrated  "Newton  stone"  than  we  have  before 
seen.  The  value  of  his  account  is  much  enhanced  by  two  photographs 
and  other  illustrations.  He  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  give 
as  authentic  details  as  possible,  and  we  must  say  that  all  who  are  curious 
to  know  what  can  be  known  of  the  remarkable  relic  we  have  mentioned, 
should  read  the  pages  of  Dr.  Moore.  Like  all  he  writes,  this  volume  is 
in  the  most  earnest  and  proper  spirit,  and  it  abounds  in  facts  with  which 
few  are  acquainted. 

The  Newton  stone  is  a  monolith  existing  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  inscribed  with  certain 
peculiar  characters, — so  peculiar  indeed,  that  the  most  practised  de- 
cipherers of  ancient  monuments  have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  what 
alphabet  they  belong  to,  or  what  language  they  represent.  Dr.  Moore 
believes  that  he  has  read  them ; — that  they  are  of  the  Shemitic  type, 
and  that  except  in  one  word  they  conform  to  the  Arian  alphabet.  The 
exceptional  word  he  believes  is  written  in  a  Sanskrit  character.  The 
letters,  he  says,  are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right ;  and  the  inscription  as 
a  whole  is  in  the  Hebrew  language.  With  much  patience  and  ingenuity 
he  determines  the  powers  of  the  separate  letters,  and  arranges  them 
into  words  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  then  translates  the  Hebrew 
thus  obtained : — 

"  In  tbe  tomb 
With  the  dead  (is)  Aittie— 

The  light  of  the  darkness  of  a  perverted  people. 

Who  shall  be  comecrated  pure  priest 

To  God  ?    Like  the  vessel 

Of  prayer  my  glory  covered  me." 

Such  is  the  rendering  proposed,  and  curious  enough  it  is. 
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In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  there  is  an  Ogham  inscription  on  the 
Newton  stone,  and  this  also  Dr.  Moore  refers  to  an  oriental  source, — 
turns  it  into  Hebrew,  and  translates  it  as  such  : — 

**  When  Baal  ruled  Jutland  and  the  coast  before  thee,  latti  was  smitten." 

We  regret  to  be  unable  to  adopt  either  of  the  foregoing  interpreta- 
tions. 

The  "  Logic  Stone  "  is  another  of  the  lithic  monuments  of  northern 
Scotland,  depicted  and  studied  by  Dr.  Moore.  This  stone  is  one  of  a 
group,  and  is  inscribed  with  certain  mysterious  signs,  and  an  Ogham 
legend  about  a  circle.  A  solution  of  the  inscription  is  suggested,  in 
accordance  with  which  it  is  Hebrew,  and  signifies  "  stone  of  entrance." 
The  symbols  are  supposed  to  be  Buddhistic.  Here  we  may  remark 
that  stones  very  similar  in  appearance,  with  Runic  inscriptions,  serpent- 
like figures,  and  frequently  crosses,  exist  in  various  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  and  to  this  class  we  should  refer  the  one  under  notice,  but  we 
cannot  undertake  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Having  referred  the  stones  which  he  has  selected  to  a  Buddhist 
origin,  and  having  decided  that  the  inscriptions  are  Hebrew,  Dr.  Moore 
proceeds  to  inquire  where  British  Buddhism  carae  from.  Ariana  is  its 
supposed  source,  and  we  have  an  elaborate  vindication  of  that  idea.  In 
the  region  named,  the  SacsB  are  mentioned  as  of  Hebrew  origin,  and 
called  after  Isaac :  hence  the  Saxons.  The  name  of  Picts  also  is  traced 
to  a  Sanscrit  and  Buddhistic  source.  The  Argive  Danai  were  Israelites 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  Irish  Danain  appear  to  have  come  from  the 
same  stock  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Danes.  All  this  is  very  curious, 
but  very  unconvincing.  We  certainly  feel  surprised  to  see  the  obscure 
tribe  of  Dan  elevated  to  great  importance  as  a  mercantile  people,  and 
the  founder  of  nations.  Of  course  Dr.  Moore  believes  he  is  right ;  and 
we,  who  have  read  his  book,  believe  him  wrong. 

It  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  agree  with  the  principles  upon 
which  our  author  proceeds,  and  of  course  we  cannot  accept  his  interpre- 
tation of  facts.  All  the  learning  and  industry  which  be  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  leading  arguments  is  vitiated  by  the  ascertained  fact,  that 
he  is  utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  language  of  the  Pali  inscriptions,  which 
here,  as  well  as  in  a  former  work,  he  has  taken  to  be  Hebrew,  but  which 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Sanscrit.  It  requires  no  acquaintance 
with  Sanscrit  to  see  the  probability  of  this ;  and  we  do  not  think  any 
sound  Hebrew  scholar  will  be  found  to  accept  of  this  author's  trans- 
literations as  possibly  correct,  because  the  result  is  really  not  Hebrew. 


An  Introductory  Lecture  on  Archaeology,  Delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  By  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  F.L,S. 
Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.     London  :   Bell  and  Daldy. 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  lecture  is  Disney- Professor  of  Arch»- 
ology  at  Cambridge,  and  in  that  capacity  prepared  and  delivered  the 
composition  in  question.     It  is  not  often  that  a  single  lecture  has  much 
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claim  upon  a  reviewer's  notice ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  different,  and,  if 
our  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly  exhibit  at  least  all  the  details  of 
the  plan.  After  shewing  what  archaeology  is,  and  what  is  the  extent 
and  wealth  of  its  domain.  Professor  Babington  proceeds  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  duties  of  his  own  office.  He  then  passes  in  review 
the  antiquarian  remains  which  now  exist  in  various  lands,  beginning 
with  the  primeval  relics  found  in  the  drift  and  other  recent  formations ; 
— ^recent  in  a  geological  sense,  but  very  ancient  from  another  point  of 
view.  His  excellent  summary  of  these  phenomena  is  followed  by  rapid 
but  comprehensive  allusions  to  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  left  by  the 
Egyptians ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  he  treats  the  labours  of 
the  Egyptologers  with  respect.  Then  come  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians 
and  P^^ians,  and  after  these  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians, — from  the 
latter  of  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  Lycians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  survey  of  Greek  art  in  its  various  departments  is  an  "  Iliad  in  a 
nutshell."  Rome  follows  by  an  easy  transition,  with  a  few  words  in 
passing  about  Etraria  and  its  unsolved  problems.  "The  sepulchral  and 
other  monuments  of  Etruria  are  often  inscribed,"  says  the  Professor, 
"  but  no  ingenuity  has  yet  interpreted  them."  Celtic,  Byzantine,  and 
recent  European  nations,  and  their  artistic  remains,  conclude  the  outline. 
The  lecture  itself  closes  with  hints  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  archae- 
ologist, and  the  pleasure  and  profit  arising  from  his  pursuits.  The  sup- 
plementary notes  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  authorities  which  they 
indicate.  Those  who  have  not  much  time  for  antiquarian  pursuits,  but 
who  wish  to  know  something  about  them,  will  be  instructed  by  this 
lecture ;  and,  indeed,  all  who  can  appreciate  the  numerous  excellencies 
of  the  lecture  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  it. 


Handbook  of  Christian  Symholism.     By  W.  and  G.  Audesley.     With 
Illustrations.     London  :  Day  and  Son  (Limited). 

This  beautiful  volume  is  illustrated  with  eight  full  page  chromo-litho- 
graphs  in  the  best  style,  and  with  various  wood  engravings.  It  is 
intended  to  supply  information  respecting  the  symbols  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  in  works  of  art.  Among  the 
contents  are  explanations  of  the  nimbus,  aureole,  and  glory;  of  symbols 
and  emblems  of  the  Divine  Being ;  of  the  cross ;  of  monograms  ;  of 
the  symbols  of  the  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ ; 
of  symbols  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist ;  of  evangelists,  and  apostles, 
and  of  saints.  The  last  chapter  treats  of  miscellaneous  symbols  and 
emblems,  including  colours  and  precious  stones,  and  sundry  devices. 
All  the  topics  are  treated  of  in  a  simple  style,  and  in  an  artistic 
manner.  The  book  is  very  elegantly  got  up,  and  will  be  found  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  There  are  very  few  who  do  not  at  some  time  or 
another  want  information  such  as  this  work  supplies ;  and  even  if  they 
have  no  immediate  use  for  the  volume,  they  will  find  it  interesting  and 
a  desirable  acquisition. 
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The  Kabbalah;  its  Doctrines^  Development^  and  Literature.    An  Essay. 
By  C.  D.  GiNSBURG,  LL.D.     London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

It  is  very  coirectly  said  by  the  learned  author  of  this  essay  that  there 
is  but  little  in  English  upon  the  subject.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  demand  among  us  for  such  lore ; 
partly  also  by  the  fact  that  such  as  wish  to  know  a  little  on  the  subject 
have  been  satisfied  with  what  they  could  find  in  Latin ;  but  partly  it 
has  been  owing  to  neglect.  Here,  at  any  rate,  to  English  scholars 
little  has  been  given,  and  of  them  little  has  been  required. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  essay  Dr.  Ginsburg  gives  a  most  able  survey 
of  the  Kabfcalistic  system,  which  he  illustrates  by  many  apposite 
examples.  In  the  second  part  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  date  and  origin 
of  the  Kabbalah.  Here  also  he  describes  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  books  called  Jetzira,  Sohar,  the  commentary  on  the  ten  Sephiroth, 
etc.  In  the  third  part  he  describes  the  development  of  the  Kabbalah, 
points  out  the  different  schools  into  which  its  followers  are  divided,  and 
details  the  literature  which  it  has  called  into  being.  Here  we  have 
enumerated  a  large  number  of  authors  and  works,  of  which  many  will 
be  new  to  most  readers,  and  probably  also  many  will  wonder  to  find 
that  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  That  the  literature  is 
voluminous  has,  however,  long  been  remarked,  and  in  an  old  Latin 
treatise  now  before  us  [^Cabbalce  Judaicce  brevis  EocpositiOj  by  Theo- 
dorus  Hackspann,  who  died  in  1659]  we  find  quite  a  lengthy  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject. 

For  real  practical  utility  we  are  inclined  to  place  the  second  part  of 
this  valuable  essay  in  the  foreground.  By  shewing,  as  he  has  done 
almost,  if  not  quite  to  demonstration,  that  the  fundamental  Jewish 
treatises  on  this  matter  are  by  no  means  of  so  ancient  an  origin  as  we 
have  heard  times  without  number,  the  author  has  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  us.  The  same  fact  was  already  made  apparent  in  some  conti- 
nental works,  but  henceforth  it  will  be  practicable  for  any  one  to  study 
the  evidences  for  it.  ^^  The  book  Jetzira,  which  the  Kabbalists  claim 
as  their  oldest  document,  has  really  nothing  in  common  with  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah.''  The  Sohar,  "  the  Thesaurus  of 
the  Kabbalah,"  which  claims  to  be  a  revelation  made  late  in  the  first 
century,  or  early  in  the  second  after  Christ,  is  a  production  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  !  The  commentary  on  the  ten  Sephiroth, 
which  is  really  the  most  ancient  document  embodying  the  doctrines  of 
the  Kabbalah,  was  written  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  most 
excellent  essay,  but  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  this  new  token  of  the  zeal  and 
patient  industry  of  its  author,  to  whom  we  already  owed  so  much. 
But  we  must  not  leave  the  book  without  saying  that  its  usefulness  as  a 
manual  will  be  augmented  by  the  indices,  and  especially  by  the 
glossary,  which  explains  the  principal  technical  terms  employed  by  the 
Kabbalists. 
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The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question,    By  R.  Cox,  F.S.A.  Scotland. 
Two  volumes.     Edinburgh :  Maclacblan  and  Stewart. 

There  are  some  "questions"  which  ought  not  to  be  among  Christians ; 
such  is  the  "Sabbath  question,"  such  is  the  "ritual  question,"  such  is 
the  "  vestment  question,"  and  such  are  others  with  which  we  cannot 
interfere.  It  reflects  discredit  upon  the  Church  or  Churches,  that 
eighteen  centuries  have  not  been  enough  for  them  to  learn  how  they 
ought  to  keep  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  how  they  ought  to  perform  the 
acts  of  worship,  and  how  the  clergy  in  particular  ought  to  be  dressed. 
It  is  a  discredit  to  the  Church  or  Churches  that  the  tithing  of  mint 
and  cummin  and  anise  should  cause  more  noise  in  the  world  than  the 
assaults  which  are  made  upon  ignorance  and  misery,  immorality  and 
unbelief.  Myriads  appear  quite  to  have  forgotten  the  original  mission 
of  the  Church,  and  are  far  more  intent  upon  their  personal  or  party 
crotchets  than  upon  doing  as  the  apostles  and  early  saints  did.  The 
£act  is,  we  beatify  and  canonise  the  men  w^ho  went  out  into  the  world 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  but  we  do  not  imitate  them.  They  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word  as  sheep  among  wolves,  and  we  stay 
at  home  too  often  as  wolves  with  wolves ;  or  if  we  go  abroad,  we  trust 
too  much  to  spiritual  diplomacy,  and  too  little  to  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit. 

Meanwhile,  lamentation  is  not  of  any  great  use,  and  as  we  find  our- 
selves in  face  of  the  questions  by  which  the  Chiistian  world  is  divided, 
we  must  do  wnat  we  can  for  the  common  good.  Mr.  Cox  has  in  the 
volumes  before  us  contributed  a  whole  arsenal  of  weapons  to  the  general 
stock,  and  all  who  have  to  contend  about  the  Sabbath  question,  or 
Sunday  question,  will  be  wise  to  avail  themselves  of  his  help.  The 
Sunday  question  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  New  Testament  and  the 
oldest  Christian  fathers  have  little  to  say.  There  seems  reason  to 
affirm  that  in  apostolic  times  religious  assemblies  were  regularly  held 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  the  second  century  this  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  what  we  should  call  the 
orthodox  were  not  alone  in  their  observance  of  the  day.  Justin  Martyr 
is,  we  believe,  an  unexceptionable  witness  for  the  orthodox,  and  on  the 
other  side  we  appeal  to  one  whom  Mr.  Cox  appears  to  have  overlooked — 
Bardesanes  the  Gnostic  of  Edessa,  or  whoever  wrote  the  dialogue  which 
is  extant  under  his  name.  The  passage  we  have  in  mind  occurs  in  the 
Book  of  the  Laws  of  Countries^  and  is  one  which  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  patristic  testimonies  to  the  Lord's  day.  It  runs 
thus :  "  Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  new  race  of  us  Christians, 
whom  in  every  land  and  in  all  quarters  the  Messiah  established  by  his 
coming?  For,  behold,  all  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  by  the  one  name  of 
the  Messiah  are  called  Christians,  and  on  one  day,  the  first  in  the 
week,  we  assemble  together,"  etc. 

Our  present  intention,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  Sunday  ques- 
tion, and  we  only  add  that,  while  the  observance  of  the  day  among  the 
first  Christians  is  undoubted,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  that 
observance  conformed  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath. 
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We,  therefore,  proceed  rapidly  to  describe  the  work  of  Mr.  Cox,  which 
must  have  cost  him  great  labour  and  research.  First  of  all  he  quotes 
at  length  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  adduced  in  controver- 
sies concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  In  the  next  place  he 
gives  a  collection  of  other  authorities,  including  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus, 
Philo,  Pliny,  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  writers.  With  respect  to 
the  last  we  are  sorry  it  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  yet  in  our  esti- 
mation it  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  New  Testament,  the  most  interesting 
and  important  branch  of  the  existing  evidence.  The  subsequent  period 
to  the  sixteenth  century  is  in  like  manner  passed  over  much  too  super- 
ficially. From  researches  which  we  made  some  years  ago,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  entire  range  of  pre-reforraation  literature  would  amply 
repay  an  exploration,  and  would  furnish  hundreds  of  passages  of  the 
highest  utility  and  interest.  Our  own  collection  was  very  large,  but 
we  fear  it  is  irrecoverable. 

Passing  on  to  the  sixteenth  century  Mr.  Cox  is  more  satisfactory, 
and  he  cites  many  valuable  witnesses.  His  exhibition  of  the  literature 
of  the  two  next  centuries  is  exceedingly  full,  and  embraces  most  of  the 
principal  works  upon  the  subject,  and  many  which  have  been  long 
buried  in  oblivion.  His  collection  for  the  present  century  is  also  very 
large.  For  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  work  will  be  invaluable, 
not  only  as  supplying  the  titles  of  so  many  treatises  on  the  Sunday 
question,  but  as  furnishing  numerous  extracts  and  notices  from  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  * 

The  views  of  the  author  are  not  thrust  prominently  forward,  but 
his  bias  is  unmistakeably  not  in  favour  of  rigid  Sabbatarianism.  On 
this  point  we  have  nothing  now  to  say,  as  our  object  is  to  indicate  the 
literary  features  of  the  work.  A  massive  supplement  of  additional 
books,  illustrative  and  critical  notes,  and  extracts,  is  appended  to  the 
first  volume ;  and  a  smaller  supplement  is  attached  to  the  second.  The 
whole  is  provided  with  a  copious  index. 

The  character  of  the  work  indicates  its  intention  :  it  is  "  designed 
chiefly  as  a  help  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Sabbath  question  in  a 
thorough  and  impartial  manner,"  but  it  "also  professes  to  be  a  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  itself,  and  to  the  history  of  opinion  about  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  in  Jewish  and  Christian  times.'*  For  the  uses  here 
mentioned  we  can  cordially  recommend  it,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  com- 
piled with  fairness  and  judgment,  and  is  assuredly  an  admirable  guide 
to  the  bibliography  of  its  subject. 

The  Divine  Oracles  of  Joel,  Ilabakkuk,  and  Zephaniah,  interpreted  in 
a  series  of  Homilies ;  added  to  which  are  numerous  and  copious 
Notes,  chiefly  from  Patristic  and  Mediaeval  expositors,  shewing  the 
ultimate  application  of  these  ancient  Prophecies  to  the  future ;  tfie 
whole  forming  a  minute,  fall,  and  connected  commentary.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Robinson,  LL.D.     London:  Rivingtons. 

Joel  is  usually  supposed  to  have  prophesied  about  800  b.c,  but  Bunsen 
assigned  him  to  about  950  B.C.,  and  ho  has  been  placed  after  the  Baby- 
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lonish  captivity.  His  prophecy  is  very  obscure,  but  it  contains  a  call 
to  Judab  to  repent,  a  threatening  of  God's  judgment  upon  sinners,  and 
sundry  consolations  and  encouragements.  We  should  naturally  under- 
stand it  to  apply  to  the  nations  mentioned  in  it.  The  period  over  which 
it  extends  is  not  defined,  and  quite  different  opinions  are  maintained  in 
reference  to  this,  as  to  its  other  features.  Dr.  Robinson  believes  that 
the  range  of  the  prophecy  extends  from  the  Chaldsean  invasion  of  Judea 
to  the  establishment  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  According  to  this  view 
the  language  is  mainly  figurative,  and  much  of  it  remains  unfulfilled. 

Habakkuk  is  another  of  the  obscure  prophets,  but  usually  thought 
to  have  prophesied  about  626  B.C.  He  certainl}'  predicts  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  and  was  therefore  earlier,  which  is  all  we  can  say.  The  con- 
struction is.  peculiar,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  sublime  supplication. 
Habakkuk  looks  forward  to  better  times,  but  judgment  is  his  chief 
theme.  Dr.  Robinson  finds  here  "  The  great  doctrines  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  the  salvation  of  the  Lord's  faithful  ones,  the  destruction  of 
the  mystic  Chaldeans,  the  confusion  and  helplessness  of  all  idolaters, 
the  perdition  of  Antichrist,  and  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  stately  house 
he  had  at  such  pains  reared  for  himself  I" 

Zephaniah  may  have  been  contemporary  with  Habakkuk.  The 
prophet  declares  God's  judgments  upon  Judah  for  sin,  and  thus  points 
to  the  reformation  under  Josiah.  He  next  threatens  sundry  nations 
with  judgments,  after  which  he  returns  to  his  own  people,  to  whom  he 
foretells  a  glorious  future.  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  the  book  has 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  final  glory  of  the  Church. 

Appended  to  the  lectures  we  have  a  series  of  interesting  notes. 
The  lectures  themselves  are  interesting  enough,  but  we  have  read  them 
without  being  at  all  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  author's  critical 
principles.  We  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  mediaeval  and  patristic 
allusions,  but  they  are  rather  curiosities  than  authorities,  and  we  quietly 
lay  them  aside  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  their  day  is  really 
gone  by  as  interpreters  of  prophecy.  The  literary  execution  of  the 
volume  is  satisfactory,  its  style  is  lucid,  its  spirit  reverential  and  devout. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  students  of  prophecy  fall  upon 
what  we  must  call  fanciful  interpretations,  and  attach  too  little  weight 
to  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  the  prophets  were  raised  up  and 
inspired. 

A  Light  thrown  upon  Thucydides  to  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah:  in  remarks  upon  Dr.  Fusey^s  *^  Daniel 
the  Prophet,'*  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Hincks  on  the  Metonic  Cycle  and 
Calippic  Period,  To  which  is  added  a  Review  of  Dr.  Temple's 
Essay  on  "  The  Education  of  the  World.**  By  Franke  Parker, 
M.A.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  in  this  Journal  the  elaborate  and 
learned  papers  of  Mr.  Parker  and  l)r.  Hincks  on  the  chief  subject  of 
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the  volame  before  us  will  understand  its  character  and  intention.  They 
will  also  see  that  it  would  ill  become  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  those  gentlemen.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Parker  has  brought  together  an  immense  array  of  facts  and 
references  of  great  value  to  the  students  of  Biblical  and  general  chro- 
nology. Some  of  the  articles  in  the  volume  are  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions  from  our  pages,  and  others  have  not  been  before  printed. 
There  are  some  very  good  points  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Temple's  essay. 
Mr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Hincks  are  examples  of  immense  industry  and 
erudition  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  which  has,  however,  conferred 
upon  them  neither  wealth  nor  promotion.  Mr.  Parker  says  he  has  been 
eight  and  twenty  years  rector  of  a  remote  parish  in  Devon,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  a  hundred  1  Dr.  Hincks  too  has  nothing  but 
fame, — and  that  he  has  nobly  conquered  for  himself. 


Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Testament^  col- 
lected and  edited  from  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum^ 
with  an  English  translation  and  Notes,  By  W.  Wright,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

TuE  early  apocryphal  literature  of  Christianity  seems  to  have  chiefly 
proceeded  from  the  Greek  and  other  oriental  Churches.  Part  of  it  was 
originally  composed  in  Greek,  and  part  of  it  in  Syriac,  etc.,  but  we  are 
not  always  in  possession  of  historical  evidence  as  to  the  actual  sources. 
Critical  investigation  of  existing  remains  has  done  much,  however,  and 
will  do  more  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  countries  and  dates  of  these 
curious  and  interesting  documents.  The  impetus  which  has  of  late  been 
given  to  the  study  of  this  class  of  literature,  renders  it  very  desirable 
that  all  available  materials  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  scholars. 
We  therefore  welcome  the  appearance  of  works  like  the  one  before  us, 
as  real  contributions  to  learned  research.  Dr.  Tischendorf  has  done 
admirably  in  this  department,  and  has  promised  more :  and  now  Dr. 
Wright  has  given  us  such  compositions  and  fragments  as  he  has  met 
with  among  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  first 
place  he  presents  us  with  the  Syriac  texts,  accurately  and  beautifully 
printed ;  in  the  next  place,  he  has  supplied  a  clear  and  correct  transla- 
tion in  English ;  and  lastly,  he  has  appended  a  series  of  useful  notes, 
and  a  brief  introduction.  What  he  has  now  done,  is,  however,  not  all 
that  he  has  projected.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  here,  he  hopes  to 
publish  such  apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles  John,  Thomas,  Paul  and 
Thecla,  etc.,  as  are  in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  We  trust 
his  labours  will  be  sufficiently  appreciated  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  plan.  Of  course  but  comparatively  few  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
Syriac  texts,  but  there  ought  to  be  many  who  value  the  English,  and 
are  interested  in  such  a  scheme.  The  possession  of  documents  so  curious 
can  hardly  be  thought  undesirable  by  the  student  of  ancient  Christian 
literature.    When  editors  are  found  competent  and  willing  to  transcribe, 
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translate,  and  annotate  writings  of  this  description,  there  are  surely 
those  who  are  prepared  to  pnrchase  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defray 
the  cost  of  publication.  The  editing  of  such  books  is  too  often  a  simple 
labour  of  love,  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  positive  pecuniary  loss. 
This  is  wrong :  and  when  we  look  at  the  many  precious  inedited  manu- 
scripts of  great  antiquity  and  high  interest  in  our  national  libraries,  we 
ask  if  a  fund  could  not  be  created  to  secure  the  publication  of  at  least  a 
selection  of  the  more  remarkable.  The  general  public  are  not  yet  wholly 
conscious  of  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  private  munificence  in  this 
department  is  now  rare ;  but  it  would  be  light,  easy,  and  honourable  for 
existing  bodies,  or  for  one  specially  created  for  the  purpose,  to  secure 
from  all  danger  of  loss,  and  for  the  use  of  students,  works  like  those  we 
have  in  view.  Oxford  has  in  various  cases  acted  very  nobly,  and  borne 
the  expense  of  printing  sundry  valuable  Syriac  documents.  It  will,  we 
trust,  do  more,  and  will  find  followers  and  helpers. 

But  we  must  return  to  Dr.  Wright's  volume.  It  contains  the 
Protevangelium  of  James  from  a  MS.  of  apparently  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  but  unfortunately  imperfect.  In  the  next  place  it 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  or  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy of  our  Lord,  from  the  same  volume  as  the  previous  document. 
In  the  next  place  come  the  Letters  of  Herod  and  Pilate, — a  fictitious 
correspondence  from  a  MS.  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  These 
letters  were  published  in  an  English  fonn  in  an  extinct  journal  by  the 
present  writer  about  ten  years  since,  and  two  or  three  appended  extracts 
from  Josephus,  Justin,  and  Theodore,  were  inserted  in  Syriac  MisceHa- 
nies.  But  the  Syriac  text  is  now  first  printed,  and  the  English  version 
is  doubtless  a  better  one :  even  if  it  were  not,  the  first  mentioned  could 
not  at  this  time  be  obtained.  The  next  article  in  Dr.  Wright's  volume 
is  called  "  The  History  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Mother  of  God," 
which  is  imperfect,  and  followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  story  of  the  As- 
sumption. Appended  to  the  foregoing  is  part  of  an  account  of  the  Ob- 
sequies of  the  Virgin.  Our  readers  have  already  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Wright  with  the  Syriac  text  and  an  English  version  of  "  The  Departure 
of  my  Lady  Mary  from  this  World,''*  and  they  will  find  in  the  volume 
under  notice  part  of  the  same  narrative  in  other  forms.  We  could 
almost  have  wished  the  text  from  our  pages  had  been  introduced  into  the 
book  in  hand  for  the  singular  illustration  it  supplies  of  the  way  in  which 
Apocryphal  literature  grew,  "  The  History  of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  is 
characterised  by  greater  simplicity  and  brevity  than  "  The  Departure  of 
my  Lady  Mary,"  in  which  many  details  have  been  inserted,  and  abun- 
dant embellishments,  for  which  we  must  thank  the  imagination  of  the 
later  editors.  But  both  these  fade  before  the  last  recension,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  story  of  the  Assumption  (Transitus  Beatce  VirginisJ^  where 
the  glories  of  relics,  for  example,  are  paraded  in  pompous  fictions.  Here 
also,  miracles  enough  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  St.  Ligouri  and  Dr.  Man- 
ning are  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord.     With  regard  to  the  "  ob- 
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Bequies,''  it  oontuns  some  singular  items,  and  tbe  editor  truly  says  that 
^'  perhaps  the  most  canons  feature  in  it  is  the  marked  manner  in  which 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  contrasted  with,  and  preferred  to,  that  of  the 
other  apostles.  The  MS.  from  which  tius  is  taken,  as  the  preyions 
observation  renders  it  snperfluoos  to  say,  is  very  ancient,  being  assigned 
to  the  latter  p«rt  of  the  fifth  oentnry.  Mnch  as  we  prize  this  snggesdve 
fragment,  we  deeply  regret  that  it  is  a  fragment,  a  mere  waif  from  four- 
teen centuries  ago.  We  cannot  reast  the  temptation  to  quote  three  or 
four  sentences  from  the  part  where  our  Lord  appears  with  Michael,  and 
sat  among  the  apostles  as  they  were  disputing  about  the  word  of  Paul. 
Our  Lord  thus  addressed  them : — '^  Hail  to  thee,  Peter  the  Bishop,  and 
hail  to  thee,  John  the  virgin,  ye  who  are  my  heirs !  and  hail  to  thee 
Paul,  thou  adviser  of  good  things !  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Peter, 
that  thy  counsels  were  at  all  times  detrimental,  thine,  and  Andrew's, 
and  John's.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  should  receive  those  of  Paul ; 
for  I  see  that  the  whole  world  shall  be  caught  in  the  net  of  Paul,  and 
it  shall  prevent  (or  anticipate)  them.  And  then,  after  these  things, 
your  maxims  (or  opinions)  shall  become  known  in  the  latter  times." 

This  passage  shews  clearly  that  whatever  was  thought  about  the 
in&llibility  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Peter  himself  was  set  down  as  fid- 
lible  enough. 

We  could  say  much  more  of  Dr.  Wright's  scholar-like  little  volume, 
but  we  hope  that  what  we  have  said  will  whet  the  curiosity  <^  our 
readers,  and  induce  them  to  procure  and  study  it. 

Elijah  the  Prophet     An  Epic  Poem.     By  G.  Washington  Moon. 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme  "  are  not  chosen  by  Mr. 
Moon  as  a  theme  for  his  muse.  Dr.  Krummacher's  Elijah  is  known 
all  the  world  over;  not  long  ago  we  received  a  very  creditable  volume — 
a  poem  on  Elijah ;  and  the  musical  world  looks  upon  "  Elijah  "  as  one 
of  its  chief  beauties.  We  do  not  fear  to  say  that  Elijah  is  an  inex- 
haustible subject,  and  will  always  be  a  popidar  one.  Mr.  Moon's  epic 
reached  us  too  late  to  receive  that  close  and  careful  examination  which 
it  deserves,  but  having  gone  through  it,  we  are  unwilling  to  defer  all 
notice  of  it  for  three  months  longer.  The  general  structure  and  form 
of  the  poem  is  what  we  call  Spenserian,  but  which  is  none  of  Spenser's 
invention.  This  structure  is  thought  to  be  suitable  for  historical  and 
descriptive  epics,  but  for  sundry  reasons  Mr.  Moon  has  from  time  to 
time  deviated  from  its  monotonous  and  regular  pattern.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  author  has  written  with  his  habitual  precision, 
and  yet  we  have  observed  verses — or  lines,  as  we  suppose  we  must  call 
them, — which  seem  to  halt,  and  are  not  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of 
rhythm ;  here  and  there  too  we  suspect  that  the  defective  scansion  is 
not  the  result  of  intention;  if  it  is,  we  cannot  commend  it.  An 
example  of  what  we  allude  to  occurs  almost  at  the  outset,  in  the  line, — 

"  Nor  a  mountain  torrent,  but  whose  glad  life  pays." 
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Here  the  article  "  a  "  is  supemuinerary,  and  destroys  the  regularity  of 
the  line.  A  few  cases  have  presented  themselves  of  defective  lines : 
we  do  not  refer  to  such  cases  as  p.  48,  where  the  stanza  is  designedly 
irregular.  Again,  justice  requires  us  to  say  that  here  and  there  lines 
which  are  very  feeUe  make  their  appearance.     Look  here : — 

"  Alas, 
To  think  that  e'er  tbere  should  have  been  days  when 
Horses,  and  hybrids  between  horse  and  ass, 
Were  far  more  car^d  for  than  dying  men.'' — p.  36. 

**  Hybrids  between  horse  and  ass "  is  a  sort  of  zoological  peri- 
phrasis for  ''mules,"  and  a  periphrasis  which  is  neither  elegant  nor 
attractive.  There  is,  however,  another  verbal  criticism  which  we  wish 
to  make :  we  put  it  as  a  question,  Why  is  Elijah  described  at  the  very 
outset  as  "  aged  ?"  His  journeys  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  and  from 
Samaria  to  Horeb,  and  elsewhere,  and  his  general  activity,  suggest  to 
our  minds  that  he  was  not  an  aged  man,  and  that  to  call  him  so  is  to 
be  as  incongruous  as  the  artist  who  represented  the  infant  Jesus  in  his 
mother's  lap  sitting  for  their  portraits  to  Luke,  who  is  introduced  as  an 
aged  man.  Painters  and  poets  have  a  license  allowed  them,  but  they 
must  not  take  too  much. 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Moon  is  in  general  closely  Biblical,  but  is  not 
without  imaginary  incidents  and  sketches.  Perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  purely  fictitious  portions  is  the  vision  of  Manasseh,  which 
is  too  minutely  detailed,  and  somehow  or  other  is  incongruous.  The 
narative  and  Biblical  form  of  some  portions  renders  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  state  and  dignity  which  the  Spenserian  stanza  delights  in.  It 
is  true  that  the  author  mentions  the  simplicity  of  bis  language  as  inten- 
tional ;  but  we  confess  we  are  of  those  who  he  expects  will  think  he 
has  pushed  this  principle  too  far.  The  fact  is,  that  the  highly  artificial 
structure  of  the  kind  of  verse  here  employed,  requires  a  certain  eleva- 
tion and  display  in  language.  Where  Mr.  Moon  has  thus  written, 
we  think  he  has  written  best.  His  poem  is  characterized  by  much 
purity  of  expression  and  of  sentiment,  and  is  in  these  respects  abso- 
lutely free  from  everything  which  wrould  give  offence.  The  author  is 
known  to  be  an  able  critic  and  master  of  style,  and  it  may  look  like 
presumption  in  us  to  criticise  what  he  has  written;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  critics  are  often  their  own  worst  critics.  In  the  case  before  us,  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  many  attractive  features  of  a  generally 
correct,  elegant,  and  interesting  composition,  but  we  wish  the  poet  had 
allowed  his  invention  a  wider  range,  and  that  he  had  also  enlarged  his 
scheme,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  typical  Elijah — John  the  Baptist,  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  former  would  have  made  the  work  look  less  like 
a  paraphrase  of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  latter  would  have  per- 
mitted the  introduction  of  additional  ideas  and  lessons.  On  the  whole 
we  like  the  book,  which  contains  some  admirable  passages.  The  similes, 
which  are  not  infrequent,  are  almost  always  well  chosen,  and  the 
epithets  and  allusions  are  usually  correct.     Possibly  it  may  be  asked 
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whether,  in  the  battle  with  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  it  is  chronologicailj 
correct  to  speak  of  the  Syrians, — 

**  Their  bright  Damascus  blades  in  sunlight  flashing." 

It  may  be  asked  also  whether  an  epic  poet  should  write  a  line  like 
this, — 

**  By  the  Arabians  who,  as  has  been  shewn :'' 

^*  As  has  been  shewn,''  is  poor  and  jejune. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  in  his  preface  we  almost  entirely  agree 
with,  and  in  particular  those  which  concern  the  date  of  Elijah's  writing 
to  Jerhoram.  As  to  the  exterior  of  this  work,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired, — the  book  is  got  up  very  handsomely,  and  will  not  disgrace 
the  table  of  any  mansion,  or  the  boudoir  of  any  lady. 


Libri  Frecum  Publicarum  Ecclesias  AngUcaruB  Versio  Latina.    A  Gul. 
Bright,  A.M.,  et  P.  G.  Medd,  A.M.     Londini :  Rivingtons. 

Sooner  than  was  expected  this  book  has  become  famous,  and  a  warm 
discussion  has  been  raised  about  it.  The  only  questions  we  should  ask 
in  reference  to  the  controversy  are — whether  a  new  Latin  version  of 
the  Prayer  Book  was  really  required ;  and  whether  such  a  work  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  justifies  all  this  controversy.  A  Latin  version 
of  the  former  Prayer  Book  was  published  by  authority  in  1560,  and  a 
Greek  translation  was  made  by  Elias  Petley,  who  dedicated  it  to 
Archbishop  Laud.  Of  the  present  book  a  Latin  version  appeared  in 
1669,  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  by  I.  D.,  who  was  no  doubt  the  same 
James  Duport,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  who  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Greek  verse,  and  the  Prayer  Book  into  Greek.  The  Greek  version  is 
dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and  first  appeared,  we  believe,  in 
1665  at  Cambridge.  Moreover,  probably  about  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  another  Latin  Prayer  Book,  signed  by  Thomas 
Parsell,  was  published.  These  books  exist  in  various  editions,  and 
there  may  be  others  for  aught  we  know.  Would  it  not  have  saved  a 
world  of  trouble  if  Duport' s  version  had  been  reprinted  with  or 
without  revision,  and  with  the  thirty-nine  articles  which  it  orignally  did 
not  contain  ?  But  is  a  Latin  translation  of  any  real  importance  ?  It 
cannot  possibly  be  used  in  public  except  by  private  individuals,  as 
French,  Latin,  or  Italian  Prayer  Books  are  used.  ^Liturgical  services 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  English  Church  must  be  in  the  English 
language. 

Meanwhile,  and  irrespective  of  all  controversy,  the  book  before  us 
is  one  of  no  small  merit.  The  medissvalisms  contained  in  some  of  the 
formulea  grate  harshly  upon  the  ear,  but  the  work  is  an  example  of 
good  scholarship,  and  on  literary  grounds  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  question,  whether  such  a  rendering  as 
"  Sacerdos,  Alleluia,"  ought  to  be  given  for  **  Priest  Praise  ye  the 
Lord."  The  objections  to  the  book  must  be  based  upon  other  grounds 
than  those  of  scholarship.     For  example,  it  can  be  no  mere  question  pf 
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scholarship  why  the  learned  editors  of  this  volume  have  represented 
these  English  words  as  they  have  done : — ^*'  0  God,  from  whom  all 
holy  desires,  aU  good  counsels,  and  aU  just  works  do  proceed."  The 
Latin  is :  '^  Deus,  a  quo  sancta  desideria,  recta  consilia,  et  justa  sunt 
opera."  Here  "  all "  is  omitted  three  times  in  succession.  The 
volume  contains  so  many  variations  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662, 
that  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Medd  have  revised  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  well  as  translated 
it.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  they  have  largely  quoted  from  previous 
liturgies,  but  those  liturgies  are  obsolete  by  all  the  acts  of  uniformity, 
and  k)  restore  the  variations  which  they  supply  is  to  incur  a  very  seri- 
ous responsibility. 

The  New  Latin  Prayer  Book  is  very  elegantly  printed.  So  long 
as  it  is  taken  for  what  it  is, — a  private  undertaking, — it  will  continue 
to  be  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  volume. 


Church    Work.     The   Monthly   Paper  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Alban. 
November  and  December,  1865. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  these  two  numbers, 
headed  "  Infidelity  for  *  Candid  Considerers.' "  The  said  article  is 
based  upon  one  in  the  October  part  of  J.  S.  L.j  entitled  "  The  Book  of 
Jonah :  how  far  is  it  historical  ?"  Church  Work  concludes  its  animad- 
versions with  one  upon  the  close  of  our  contributor's  paper,  to  this 
effect : — "It  is  a  sign  of  these  times,  as  marvellous  as  it  is  terrible,  that 
infidelity  so  poorly  cloaked  as  this  should  be  so  audaciously  promul- 
gated, and,  we  cannot  but  fear,  so  readily  received  by  many  who  think 
themselves  wise.  ^  The  real  substantial  whole '  is  but  a  gnat  com- 
pared to  this  camel."  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Jonah  is  alone 
responsible  for  it,  and  must  defend  it  as  he  is  able,  but  we  are  sorry 
that  his  actual  position  and  principles  are  characterized  as  they  are  in 
our  monthly  contemporary,  which  is  assuredly  mistaken  in  accusing  the 
thoughtful  and  pious  gentleman  in  question  of  infidelity. 

While  we  have  Church  Work  under  our  notice,  we  cannot  but 
depart  a  little  from  our  usual  custom  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  its 
"  Notes  on  the  Prayer  Book,"  at  p.  562 : — "  Other  pious  customs  of 
antiquity  are  represented  in  our  service^  such  as  praying  for  the  dead, 
and  confession  before  receiving,  but  the  one  is  not  prominent  and  the 
other  not  compulsory."  "Pious  customs"  have  surely  a  basis  in 
sound  doctrine,  and  if  this  is  true  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  why  have 
they  been  at  all  times  so  opposed  in  the  national  Church?  In  our 
judgment  it  is  as  unscriptural  and  erroneous  to  pray  for  the  dead,  as  it 
is  to  suggest  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  not  literally  historical. 


Memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie.     By  Hakvey  Goodwin,  D.D.     Second 
Edition.     Cambridge:  Bell  and  Co. 

Wb  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  Dean  Goodwin's  memoir  of  Bishop 
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Mackenzie  bas  reached  a  secoDd  edition.  It  is  a  record  of  thrilling 
interest  which  no  Christian  man  can  read  withont  admiration.  After 
all,  this  example  shews  that  the  race  of  holy  and  apostolic  men  is  not 
extinct  Bishop  Mackenzie  was  as  truly  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  in  South  Africa,  as  if  he  had  fallen  by  savage  hands.  Hig 
character  was  in  all  respects  admirable,  his  course  bright  and  beautiful, 
though  too  brief.  Many  will  rejoice  to  possess  this  excellent  memento 
of  so  good  and  devoted  a  man.  The  letters  and  varied  reminiscences 
of  Bishop  Mackenzie  are  interesting  for  his  sake,  but  this  is  not  all ; 
there  are  numerous  items  of  information  respecting  the  distant  regions 
in  which  his  last  days  were  spent.  His  missionary  labours  in  Natal, 
and  his  association  with  the  mission  to  central  Africa,  necessarily  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book.  Bom  in  1825,  he  went  to  Natal  in 
1855,  and  died  in  January,  1862.  His  last  resting-place  in  Africa  is 
marked  by  a  cross  erected  over  the  spot  by  his  friend  Dr.  Livingstone. 
That  cross  is  the  symbol  of  what  will  yet  bless  Africa  through  the  holy 
zeal  and  devotedness  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Mackenzie. 

De  Evangeliia  in  Arabicum  e  SimpUci  Syriaca  Translatis.     Commen- 
tatio  Academica  Joannis  Gildemeisteri.     Bonn». 

We  can  at  present  do  little  more  than  mention  this  interesting  and 
learned  essay.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  some  leaves  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Pesbito.  Dr.  Tischendorf  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
manuscript.  Each  page  exhibits  two  columns,  one  Syriac  and  the 
other  Arabic.  The  former  seems  to  be  stichometrically  arranged,  and 
was  probably  written  first.  The  Arabic  version,  however,  is  of  the 
same  period,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  character  and  language 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  features  of  the  work  are  minutely  described 
by  Dr.  Gildemeister,  who,  we  may  observe,  gives  us  a  facsimile  of  a 
portion  of  the  Arabic.  The  attention  of  scholars  who  take  an  interest 
in  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions  should  be  directed  to  this  investigation. 
Among  the  notes  we  have  observed  a  noticeable  one  upon  the  heading 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac  version.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  meaning  of  that  heading  has  been  very  much  canvassed. 
Dr.  Gildemeister  argues  with  much  skill  that  the  words  in  question 
should  be  rendered,  "The  Gospel  of  the  elect  Matthew."  Dr.  Cureton 
rendered  them,  "  The  distinct  Gospel  of  Matthew."  On  looking  over 
the  matter  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  the  learned  German 
is  right.  Dr.  Gildemeister  illustrates  the  character  of  the  Arabic 
version  by  extensive  collation  and  copious  extracts. 

Etudes  sur  les  Evangiles  Apocryphes.      Par  M.  Nicolas.      Paris : 
M,  Levy  Fr^res. 

This  work  derives  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  appears 
at  a  time  when  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  early  Church  is  attract- 
ing an  unusual  amount  of  attention.     On  its  own  account  the  volume  is 
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one  which  ought  to  hare  a  careful  and  impartial  examination.  Such 
examination  we  hope  to  hestow  upon  it,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
publish  the  result  in  these  page*.  At  present  we  regret  to  do  little 
more  than  chronicle  its  appearance.  It  comprises  a  noteworthy  pre- 
face and  introduction,  which  are  followed  by  the  discussions  upon  the 
various  classes  of  apocryphal  documents, — 1.  Judaizing  apocryphal 
Gospels ;  2.  Anti- Judaizing  apocryphal  Gospels ;  3.  Orthodox  apo- 
cryphal Gospels.  In  an  appendix  there  are  additional  details  upon 
several  other  matters.  The  work  is  one  of  considerable  learning, 
ability,  and  interest,  but  we  have  seen  quite  enough  to  shew  that  we 
cannot  always  adopt  the  author's  conclusions. 

The  Hd>rew  Scriptures,  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe.  Being  a 
revision  of  the  Authorized  English  Old  Testament.  In  Three 
Vols.     Vols.  II.,  III.     London  :  Whitfield,  Green,  and  ISon. 

The  pressure  of  antecedent  engagements  has  not  suffered  us  to  inves- 
tigate these  volumes  so  fully  as  we  could  have  wished.  Large  por- 
tions of  the  text  are  in  almost  verbal  agreement  with  our  Authorized 
Versions ;  but  there  are  frequent  changes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  is  in  paragraphs  for  prose  and  parallelisms  for  poetry.  Expla- 
natory words  are  sometimes  introduced,  and  with  more  or  less  recom- 
mendation. In  some  of  tbem  we  decidedly  object;  for  example, 
Psalm  ex.  7  reads  "  [Israel]  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way." 
While  however,  we  are  either  in  doubt,  or  in  opposition,  as  to  certain 
features  of  the  work,  we  cannot  but  say  that  the  author  deserves  great 
praise  for  this  zealous  and  conscientious  endeavour  to  make  the  English 
Scriptures  more  intelligible. 

Eclectic  Notes ;  or^  Notes  of  Discussions  on  Religious  Topics  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Eclectic  Society ^  London^  1798 — 1814.  Edited  by 
John  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  original  writer  of  the  substance  of  this  work, 
was  accustomed  to  record  the  leading  ideas  enunciated  by  the  speakers 
at  the  meetings  of  the  London  Eclectic  Society,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  such  men  as  Thomas  Scott,  John  Clayton,  John 
Newton,  William  Goode,  and  other  foremost  ministers  of  the  evange- 
lical party.  The  volume  embraces  a  vast  array  of  topics,  to  which  an 
index  has  been  wisely  suffixed.  The  contents  are  in  chronological 
order,  and  the  utterances  of  the  speakers  are  connected  by  memoranda. 
The  book  is  in  fact  minutes  of  meetings  held  during  about  sixteen 
years.  It  is  of  much  interest  and  value,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  its  suggestions,  as  on  account  of  its  historical  elements. 

Palestine  for  the  Young,  By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar,  London:  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

Sqmewheke  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  author  of  this  book 
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attached  his  name  to  that  of  the  amiahle  and  gifted  R.  M.  Mc  Cheyne, 
as  joint  author  of  a  ^*  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews/' 
a  work  which  was  very  deservedly  popular  for  its  valuable  notices  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  volume  now  before  us  is,  therefore,  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a  novice.  Its  plan  is  very  simple  :  it  commences  with  a 
survey  of  the  physical  features  of  Palestine ;  and  then  it  describes  in 
succession  the  lots  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Appendix  1  glances 
at  some  peoples  and  places  not  included  in  the  previous  account. 
Appendix  2  gives  the  vegetable  productions  of  Palestine  according  to 
their  seasons.  The  volume  is  beiEiutifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
is  elegant  in  appearance.  The  style  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the 
matter  is  remarkably  accurate.  The  author  intersperses  reflections 
throughout  the  whole.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  volume  is  one 
which  we  can  warmly  recommend  as  most  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Evangelischer  Kalender,  Jahrbuch  fur  1866.  Mit  Beitragen.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  F.  Pipeb.  17  zer  Jahrgang.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt 
und  Grieben. 

This  annual  is  too  well-known  to  require  any  detailed  description  or 
commendation  from  us.  It  contains  an  almanack  with  various  accom- 
paniments ;  Christian  Archseological  Essays  with  pictorial  illustra- 
tions ;  Biographical  Sketches,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem,  and 
other  items.  The  editor  has  supplied  the  archaeological  articles,  and 
the  remainder  are  from  the  pens  of  other  able  German  writers.  The 
subjects  of  the  biographies  are :  Castus  and  ^milius,  martyrs ; 
Ephraim  the  Syrian ;  Meletius  of  Antioch ;  Augustine  of  England ; 
Alfred;  Amandus;  Rupert;  Wessel;  Thomas  of  St.  Paul;  Otto 
Catelin ;  Bishop  Ridley ;  Luigi  Pasquali ;  W.  Hosius ;  Paul  Ger- 
hardt ;  and  Benjamin  Schmolk. 


Webster^ 8  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,     Parts  X. — 
XII.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

These  three  parts  complete  the  revised  and  improved  edition  of  Web- 
ster. We  have  already  noticed  the  previous  parts  of  this  most  useful 
and  valuable  work,  and  at  present  we  can  only  repeat  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed :  that  it  is  a  storehouse  of  information  of  the  most  prac- 
tical kind,  but  that  like  all  other  dictionaries  of  our  language  it  is 
marked  by  the  absenC/C  of  numerous  words,  and  senses  of  words,  and  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted  for  its  etymologies.  It  is  our  hope  to  be  able 
to  consider  it  as  a  whole  and  in  greater  detail,  but  at  present  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  book  which  all  who  can  should  purchase.  It  is 
very  cheap,  and  accurately  printed,  and  its  many  illustrations  add  to 
its  utility. 

The  Practical  Works  of  David  Clarkson,  B.D.    Vol.  III.    Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol. 

David  Clarkson  was  once  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
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and  was  a  decided  Puritan  of  the  Calvinistic  school.  This  volume  con- 
tains several  sermons  and  other  matters  with  indexes.  It  forms  one  of 
the  cheap  and  well-edited  reprints  of  Mr.  Nichol,  who  supplies  a  won- 
derful amount  of  solid  matter  for  a  very  small  sum.  David  Clarkson 
was  a  man  of  great  mental  power,  and  some  of  his  productions  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  suggestive.  **The  Practical  divinity  of  the 
Papists  discovered  to  be  destructive  of  Christianity  and  men's  souls/' 
is  a  remarkable  essay,  and  full  of  learned  references  and  extracts. 


The  Supremacy  Question  considered  in  its  successive  phases, — Theo- 
cratic, Imperial  or  Royal,  Papal,  and  Popular.  An  Essay  called 
forth  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  case  of  the 
South  African  Church.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 

The  object  of  this  elaborate  essay  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title. 
The  learned  and  talented  author  has  advanced  many  considerations  and 
&cts  which  will  be  useful  to  students  of  Church  history,  and  valuable 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  present  discussions  affecting  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  secular  domination  over  the  Church. 


Parable,  or  Divine  Poesy,  Illustrations  in  Theology  and  Morals: 
selected  from  Oreat  Divines,  and  systematically  arranged.  By  R.  A. 
Bebtbam.     London:  Pitman. 

This  book  is  better  than  its  title.  It  is  a  large  body  of  extracts  upon 
a  great  number  of  religious  subjects,  from  eminent  writers.  Such  a 
mass  of  wise  and  good  thoughts  has  seldom  come  under  our  observation, 
and  we  believe  that  the  laity,  and  still  more  the  clergy,  will  find  it  of 
great  value.  The  extracts  appear  to  have  been  made  with  much  dis- 
cretion, and  are  eminently  scriptural  and  practical.  In  these  contro- 
versial days  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  such  a  work,  and  we 
gladly  recommend  it. 

A  Journey  from  London  to  Persepolis  ;  including  Wanderings  in  Dag- 
hestan,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 
Ry  John  Ussheb,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  coloured  illustra- 
tions.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

"We  are  sorry  that  we  can  only  record  the  existence  of  this  deeply  in- 
teresting volume.  The  author  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  all  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  eastern  lands  here  brought  before  us.  The  descriptions  are  accurate 
and  life-like,  and  the  tone  of  the  work  is  fair  and  impartial.  It  is  an 
admirable  addition  to  our  books  of  oriental  travel. 


The  Temple  and  the  Sepulchre.    By  S.  Smith,  M.  A.    London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co. 

Mb.  Smith  is  a  pleasing  and  industrious  writer.     In  this  volume  he 
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advocates  a  theory  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Fergnsson,  which  finds  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  the  rock  under  the  '^  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  and  the 
site  of  the  temple  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif. 
He  developes  his  opinion  from  ancient  writers  and  archaeological  fa  ts 
with  much  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  We  should  like  to  know,  how- 
ever, whether  he  could  reconcile  his  view  with  the  ^'Pilgrimage  of 
Antoninus,*'  printed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal. 
The  book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  party  it  represents,  but  we  do  not  yet  feel  disposed  to  abandon  tra- 
dition and  other  authorities  on  the  opposite  side. 

Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh :  the  last  Warning  Cry.  WUh  reasons 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  me.  By  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Dr.  Gumming  says,  "  This  work  exhausts  all  I  have  to  write  or  say  on 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy."  It  is  written,  like  most  of  his  books,  in  a 
lucid  and  forcible  style,  and  is  on  several  accounts  worthy  of  perusaL 
However  we  may  differ  from  the  author, — and  we  do  differ  from  him, — 
we  freely  award  hira  the  praise  of  industry,  earnestness,  and  eloquence 
in  the  advocacy  of  his  opinions.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  work  we  have 
little  here  to  say :  it  is  within  the  fair  limits  of  criticism  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  prophecy,  and  yet,  when  we  see  how  few  interpreters 
agree  in  reference  to  the  details  of  unfulfilled  predictions,  we  feel  that 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them. 


The  Shepherd  and  his  Flock  ;  or.  The  Keeper  of  Israel  and  the  Sheep  of 
his  Pasture.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.     London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

This  is  a  remarkably  well- written  volume,  eminently  practical  and 
devout  in  its  tone,  and  one  which  spiritually-minded  persons  will  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  book  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  very  elegantly  got  up :  its  type,  paper,  and  externals  are  ex- 
cellent. It  is  one  of  a  class  of  works  which  we  are  never  weary  of 
seeing,  because  it  deals  with  truths  in  which  all  Christians  have  a  vital 
interest.  The  practical,  evangelical,  and  affectionate  manner  of  the 
author  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is,  we  think,  quite  equal 
to  the  most  popular  of  the  productions  of  the  same  gifted  and  useful 
writer. 


Alypius  of  Tagaste :  a  Tale  of  the  Early  Church.     By  Mrs.  Webb. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Readers  of  Church  history  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Alypius 
brings  us  into  close  contact  with  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  his  mother 
Monica.  The  three  are  the  chief  figures  in  the  book,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Webb  says,  have  been  sketched  with  careful  attention  to  the  ample 
details  supplied  by  Augustine  himself.  We  have  here  an  endeavour 
to  reproduce  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the  plot  is  laid. 
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The  authoress  lias  thrown  into  her  narrative  many  facts,  and  it  is 
characterized  hy  grace  and  spirit.  The  tone  and  tendency  of  the  hook 
deserve  every  commendation.  It  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  present,  and 
will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found  very  attractive,  as  it  is  assuredly  full 
of  instruction  and  strilong  incidents.  It  contains  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions, and  is  in  all  respects  handsomely  got  up. 


Our  Life  Illustrated  hy  Pen  and  Pencil.    London :  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

A  REMARKABLY  elegant  gift  book  or  table  book,  the  matter  of  which  is 
as  excellent  as  its  outward  guise.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  by 
eminent  artists,  and  are  engraved  by  Butterworth  and  Heath  in  their 
best  style.  The  letter- press,  by  Clay,  is  admirable ;  it  is  on  toned  and 
hot-pressed  paper.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  illustrate,  by  pictures 
and  extracts  ft*om  leading  authors,  the  successive  stages  of  life  from 
childhood  to  old  age  and  death.  Some  of  the  extracts  are  in  prose, 
and  others  in  verse ;  some  ai*e  historical  and  others  characteristic.  It 
is  a  very  pleasant  book  to  read,  and  has  been  compiled  with  much  taste 
and  judgment.  The  majority  of  pieces  are  poetical.  It  is  a  casket  of 
gems  of  holy  and  beautiful  thoughts  and  expressions ;  one  of  the  best 
Christmas  books  we  have  seen. 


Ijyra  Americana :  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Faith,  from  American  Poets. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Books  of  this  kind  always  attracts  us.  In  the  present  instance  the 
externals  and  material  part  are  as  attractive  as  can  be  desired ;  for  the 
volume  is  got  up  with  much  taste.  As  for  the  contents,  we  have  first 
of  all  a  well- written  preface,  which  no  lover  of  hymnology  will  fail  to 
like.  Then  we  have  the  hymns  classified  according  to  their  subjects. 
A  table  at  the  beginning  acquaints  us  with  the  writers,  and  an  index 
of  first  lines  at  the  end  fecilitates  reference.  The  hymns  are  suitable 
for  private  and  devotional  purposes.  Among  them  are  some  which  are 
already  popular,  while  others  are  less  known,  but  most  of  them  are 
good.  The  idea  of  collecting  the  best  American  compositions  of  the 
class  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  perhaps  some  will  be  surprised  to  see 
that  so  many  can  be  brought  together.  We  are  much  pleaised  with  the 
book,  the  unnamed  editor  of  which  deserves  all  praise. 


Religion  in  Daily  Life,    By  Rev.  E.  Garbett.     London :  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

The  Rev.  E.  Garbett  is  one  of  our  best  writers  on  orthodox  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.  The  book  before  us  is  a  book  for  everybody.  The 
topics  of  which  it  treats  are  every-day  topics,  and  they  are  handled  in 
a  wise,  affectionate,  and  faithful  manner.  We  recommend  the  work 
with  much  satisfaction. 
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Hymns  for  Christian  Worship.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

A  VERY  small  paged  book  of  500  hymns,  with  indexes  of  first  lines 
and  authors,  of  subjects,  and  of  texts.  It  includes  many  of  the  best 
hymns  of  our  best  hymn  writers,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  not  a  few 
which  are  universally  popular,  even  if  of  no  great  literary  merit.  The 
book  is  especially  fitted  for  family  and  social  religious  exercises;  and  its 
adaption  to  such  uses  is  in  our  opinion  increased  by  its  limitation  to  such 
topics  as  Christians  in  general  are  agreed  upon.  Wherever  religion 
apart  from  ecclesiastical  questions  is  introduced,  this  collection  of 
hymns  will  be  most  suitable.     It  is  well  and  carefully  edited. 

Preces  PrivatCB  QuotidtancB  Lanceloti  Andrews,     Edidit  F.  MEYRicii, 
A.M.     London:  Rivingtons. 

It  is  enough  to  announce  this  edition  of  an  old  favourite,  edited  by 
Mr.  Meyrick,  whose  scholarship  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  need  to 
say  that  he  is  every  way  competent  to  superintend  this  publication. 
Such  works  are  almost  necessarily  addressed  ad  clerum^  but  we  may 
hope  that  there  are  very  many  who  are  mentally  and  spiritually  fitted 
to  appreciate  them.  The  editor  says : — **  In  hoc  libro  precum,  ex 
ipsis  SS.  Scripturis  et  ex  Liturgiis  primitives  ecclesi»  conflatarum,  non 
est,  ni  fallimur,  quod  cuilibet  potest  offensioni  esse.'' 


The  Veil  Withdrawn :  an  Essay  on  Oen.  i. — iii.     By  M.  E.  Stone. 
London :  W.  Macintosh. 

The  author  gives  us  what  may  be  styled  a  mystical  interpretation  of 
Gen.  i. — iii.  He  regards  the  sacred  narrative  as  symbolical,  and  treats 
it  accordingly. 

Lame  Annie :  or.  The  Wounded  Lamb.    By  a  Clergyman.     London : 

W.  Macintosh. 
A  VERY  pretty  book,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  a  mere  book,  or  as  a 
story.    The  illustrations  are  spirited,  and  it  is  in  a  clear  and  bold  type. 
The  story  is  very  well  told,  and  will  minister  to  the  edification  of  the 
young  people,  who  are  sure  to  like  it. 

The  Children's  Prize.    Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.    London: 
W.  Macintosh. 

The  twelve  monthly  parts  of  a  children's  penny  magazine,  collected 
into  a  pretty  volume.  The  contents  are  very  diversified,  and  the  sub- 
jects are  for  the  most  part  well  chosen.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
excellent  engravings.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  a  family  where  there  are 
children. 


An  Easy  Guide  to  Doctrine  and  Prayer.     By  Rev.  H.  A.  Jeffreys, 
M.A.     London:  Rivingtons. 

An  excellent  catechism  and  manual  for  the  children  of  the  Church. 
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Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,     By  the  late  Rev.  C.  J. 

YoRKE,  M.A.     London  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
Questions  on  Oeneral  and  Common  Things.     By  the  late  Rev.  C.  J. 

YoRKE,  M.A.     London  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

These  are  chiefly  catechetical.  The  first  is  well  fitted  to  inform 
children  upon  a  multitude  of  facts  and  topics  of  Holy  Scripture.  The 
second  will  impart  to  the  youthful  mind  many  valuable  ideas  concerning 
religious  and  other  topics.     Both  of  them  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

Bible  Photographs,  A  contract  between  the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked^ 
as  described  in  the  Word  of  Ood.  By  a  Bible  Student.  London : 
F.  Pitman. 

This  small  volume  is  principally  made  up  of  Scripture  texts  ranged 
under  appropriate  headings.  The  contents  illustrate  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  title.  Those  who  call  in  question  the  moral  and  religious 
teachings  of  the  Bible  should  be  persuaded  to  read  this  book.  Others, 
may  read  it  for  admonition  and  encouragement.  It  is  well  and  care- 
fully compiled. 

The  Truth  of  Christianity.  Compiled  from  Archbishop  Whately,  with 
an  Introduction,  etc.  By  R.  Barclay.  Edited  by  S.  Hinds,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.     London  :  Longmans. 

This  little  book  is  every  way  to  be  commended.  For  its  size  it  con- 
tains an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  matter.  We  know  of  no  equally 
short  and  yet  comprehensive  work  which  we  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  doubter,  or  of  such  as  wish  to  know  why  we  accept  our  holy 
religion. 


God's  Law  Fixed:  Man's  Prayer  Powerful,      Two   Sermons,    by 
Rev.  F.  Garden,  M.A.     London :  Rivingtons. 

These  are  excellent  discourses  in  defence  of  special  prayer,  and  are 
preceded  by  an  appropriate  preface. 


\*  Several  Reviews  and  Books  reached  us  too  late  for  the  present 
Number. 
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mSCELLAHIES. 


The  Catacombs. — The  two  subjects  to  which  we  would  confine  onr- 
selyes,  are  the  history  and  the  archaeology  of  the  Catacombs.  Their 
origin,  extension,  and  use,  singularly  coincide,  we  rejoice  to  observe, 
wi^  tlie  views  which  we  have  long  formed  of  the  growth,  progress,  and 
development  of  Christianity  in  Borne.  Out  of  t^t  growth  and  deve- 
lopment they  grew  and  developed  themselves  naturally  and  of  neces- 
sity. 

Of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  the  sudden 
interruption  of  that  preaching  by  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Cata- 
combs, then  unformed,  can  of  course  give  no  record.  If  there  be  truth 
in  the  tradition  of  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at  Borne, 
the  secret  of  his  first  burial-place  on  the  Vatican  lies  beneath  the 
mighty  monument  to  his  memory,  the  ponderous  and  unmoveable  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  burial-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  whose  martyrdom  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  assigned,  by  probable  tradition,  to  the  Ostian  road, 
near  that  spot  where  that  noble  old  church  S.  Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura 
stood,  which  has  risen  from  its  ashes  in  our  days  in  such  majestic 
splendour.  There  are  indeed  obdurate  sceptics  who,  from  the  silence  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  other  not  despicable  arguments,  still  doubt  whe- 
ther St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  That  there  should  be  such  persons 
may  perhaps  be  heard  in  Rome  with  a  contemptuous  or  compassionate 
smile  of  incredulity,  such  as  good  St.  Augustine  wore  when  men  talked 
of  the  Antipodes ;  yet  these  are  men  too  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
good  Christians,  and  persuade  others  that  they  are  so  by  the  not 
untrustworthy  evidence  of  their  Christian  lives.  But  even  the  hardest 
of  these  Pyrrhonists  will  scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  (as  shewn  by  the  letter  of  Dionysius  in  Eusebius  and 
the  passage  (in  mutilated  Latin)  of  IrenaBus)  the  belief  in  ihe 'founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  become  a 
tenet  generally  received  in  the  West.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
question  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  two  great 
Apostles  were  removed  to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on  the  Appian  Way, 
to  be  afterwards  carried  back  for  security  to  Rome.  Even  this  how- 
ever rests  on  tradition — ^but  on  tradition,  which  history  may  accept 
without  reserve.  K  little  is  known  of  those  older  times  (for  our  real 
voucher  for  the  Neronian  persecution  is  after  all  the  heathen  Tacitus) 
perhaps  less  is  certain  as  to  that  of  Domitian.  We  would  fain  believe 
with  M.  de  Rossi,  that  the  Domitilla,  the  relative  of  the  Emperor,  who 
suffered  with  the  Consul  Flavins  Clemens  for  atheism  (generally,  and 
we  think  justly,  interpreted  Christianity),  bequeathed  her  name  to  a 
catacomb  on  the  road  to  Ardea,  possibly  constructed  under  some  villa 
or  garden  belonging  to  her. 

But  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  long  and 
undisturbed  peace.  And  here  we  must  protest  against  the  extraordinary 
and  utterly  unwarranted  language  used  by  many  who  know  no  better,  but 
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many  who  must  know  better,  but  who  with  one  voice,  from  mistaken 
devotion,  or  indulgence  in  poetic  phrases,  we  hope  not  from  wilful  decep- 
tion, write  and  speak  of  the  history  of  the  Christians  as  one  long  perse- 
cution ;  who  describe  the  Catacombs  not  as  their  place  of  repose  after 
death,  but  of  their  actual  living ;  as  their  only  dwellmg-places,  their  only 
churches :  who  call  them  for  two  or  three  continuous  centuries  ludfugcBj 
as  if  always  shrouding  themselves  in  darkness  from  the  face  of  their 
enemies, — ^as  a  people  constantly  and  habitually  under  the  earth.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  Old  Dod well's  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
Essay,  De  Paucitate  Martt/rum,  had  never  been  written.  Poor  Dodwell  I 
his  fate  has  been  hard,  but  we  fear  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own  fate. 
The  honest  old  Nonjuror  frightened  even  the  most  faithful  of  the  faithful 
by  his  wild  paradox,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  depended  entirely 
on  baptism — ^we  suspect  orthodox  baptism.  And  the  Nonjuror  unhap- 
pily lay  in  the  way  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  scanning  with  his  searching 
eye  this  and  his  other  absurdities,  has  devoted  to  him  a  page  or  two  of 
withering  and  undying  scorn.  Yet  if  Lord  Macaulay,  who  read  almost 
everything,  had  read  the  Dissertations  on  Irencens  and  Cyprian,  espe- 
cially the  treatise  De  Paucitate,  he  would  not  have  been  content  with  a 
few  extenuating  phrases  on  Dodwell's  undoubted  sincerity  and  erudi- 
tion; he  would  have  hailed  him  as  perhaps  the  first  who,  before 
Mosheim,  let  in  the  light  of  historic  truth  into  the  thick  jungle  of 
legend,  which  darkened  and  bewildered  the  early  Christian  annals. 
Dodweirs  treatise  was  refuted,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  learned  Benedic- 
tine, Dom  Ruinart.  But  the  refutation  was  the  best  confirmation  of 
Dodwell's  views.  The  Sincera  acta  Martyrum  might  have  taken  the 
title,  as  compared  with  the  BoUandists  and  other  martyrologies,  of  De 
Paucitate  Martyrum, 

During  all  this  long  period,  from  Nerva  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (from  96  to  about  166),  and  so  onward  to  the  great 
persecution  under  Decius  (a.d.  249,  250),  the  Christians,  if  exposed 
here  and  there,  and  at  times,  to  local  persecutions,  were  growing  in 
unchecked  and  still  expanding  numbers : — 

"  In  the  following  times  (the  year  after  the  accession  of  Nerva),  daring 
which  many  good  emperors  held  the  sceptre  and  the  sway,  the  Chnrcn,  having 
endured  no  assault  from  her  enemies,  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  East  and 
to  the  West. . . .  The  long  peace  was  broken,  and  after  this  arose  that  execrable 
creature  Decius,  who  plagued  the  Church.'' 

These  are  no  words  of  ours ;  they  are  the  words  of  Lactantius. 
Can  any  one  read  the  defiant  and  boastful  "  Apology  "  of  Tertullian, 
written  probably  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
vehemence  of  the  orator,  the  passionate  character  of  the  man,  or  the 
African  fire  of  his  diction,  "  we  fill  your  dties,'  islands,  castles,  munici- 
palities, councils,  even  your  camps,  your  tribes,  your  demesnes,  your 
palaces,  your  senate,  your  forum.  We  leave  you  only  your  temples  " 
(he  might  have  added  your  burial-places),  c.  37,  and  suppose  the  Chris- 
tians subject  to  that  perpetual  persecution  ?  Must  we  adduce  also  Ter- 
tullian's  positive  assertion,  "  that  the  impious  and  insane  laws  against 
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the  Christians  were  not  carried  ont  bj  Trajan,  by  Hadrian,  by  Vespa- 
sian, by  Antoninns,  by  Vems  ?"  (c.  5.)  Were  these  words  spoken  as 
relating  to  those  who  conld  not  live  in  the  light  of  day,  who  might  not 
bury  their  dead  in  peace,  even  in  the  rast  capital  of  the  world  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  were  altoge- 
ther connected  with  circumstances  in  the  East — very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, as  has  been  shewn  in  Dean  Milman*B  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, Ignatius,  the  one  undoubted  martyr,  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
suffer  death,  but  implored  his  Christian  brethren  in  Rome  not  to  inter- 
cede in  his  behalf — a  clear  proof  that  they  were  in  no  danger.  Pliny's 
persecutions  in  Bithynia  were  checked  rather  than  authorized  by  Trajan. 
Dom  Ruinart  (we  cite  him  rather  than  Dodwell)  has  two  martyrs  dur- 
ing the  long  reign  of  Hadrian,  S.  Symphorosa  (this  is  of  very  late  date), 
who  had  seven  sons,  and  S.  Felicitas :  she  had  also  seren  sons,  who 
suffered  with  their  mother.  Surely  this,  even  to  the  least  critical,  is 
legend,  if  there  be  legend.  The  reign  of  Antoninus  the  Pious,  though 
distinguished  by  pagan  zeal,  shewn  in  the  venerable  and  magnificent 
temples  erected,  especially  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  did  not  belie  the 
gentleness  of  his  dbaracter  by  shedding  Christian  blood  (there  are  one 
or  two  very  questionable  cases,  as  that  of  the  Pope  Telesphorus).  It 
has  also  been  shewn  in  the  same  History  of  Christianity^  how  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Empire  under  Marcus  the  philosopher  caused  tem- 
porary and  local  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  On  every  side 
darkness  seemed  gathering  over  Rome.  The  Marcomannian  war  on 
the  Danube,  the  Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and,  far  worse  than  the 
war,  the  terrible  plague,  brought  back  by  the  triumphant  legions  of 
Rome,  had  raised  a  mad  panic  throughout  the  empire.  Victims  must 
be  found  to  appease  the  angry,  the  insulted,  the  deserted  gods.  "  The 
Christians  to  the  lions  I"  was  the  general  cry ;  and  to  this  period 
belong  ihe  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  of  which 
the  pathetic  description  seems  so  authentic,  and  is  so  wdl  known; 
perhaps  the  fate  of  Justin  Martyr  in  Rome.  It  is  curious  that,  as  far 
as  we  observe,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  we  find  no  record  of  the 
martyr  philosopher  in  any  part  of  the  catacombs.  Were  any  of  the 
catacomb  churches  built  in  his  honour  or  consecrated  by  his  name  ? 
These  perilous  times  passed  away.  Christian  brotherly  love  did  not 
shame  or  restrain  the  fratricidal  jealousy  of  Caracalla,  though  he  was 
said  to  have  had  a  Christian  nurse.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
strictly  local  persecutions  under  Septimus  Severus.  The  brutal  Com- 
modus,  we  Imow  from  the  authority  of  the  Philosophumeua,  had  a 
Christian  mistress.  Alexander  Severus  placed  Christ  in  his  gallery  of 
sages ;  and  in  other  respects  this  emperor's  reign  is  a  marked  era.  His 
grant  of  a  litigated  piece  of  land  for  a  Christian  church  seems  to  us  to 
prove  that  this  was  not  an  innovation — ^not  an  unexampled  precedent ; 
but  that  Christian  churches,  public  edifices  for  Christian  worship,  were 
already  common ;  and,  if  Christian  churches,  no  doubt  Christian  ceme- 
teries. This  brings  us  to  the  years  a.d.  222-234.  The  Emperor 
Philip,  who  ruled  between  Alexander  Severus  and  Decius,  is  reported  to 
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have  been  a  Christian :  this  report  may  have  arisen  from  some  fayonr 
shewn  to  the  Christians  as  contrasted  with  the  internecine  hostility  of 
Decins.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Christians  were  really  lucijvgce,  at  the 
utmost,  during  the  reigns  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  a.d.  249-260 ;  and 
under  Diocletian,  for  a  year  or  two  beginning  a.d,  303. 

During  all  this  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Chris- 
tians were  multiplying  in  Rome,  no  doubt  from  every  class,  station,  and 
order.  As  the  living  Christians  increased  in  number,  so  would  the 
number  of  the  Christian  dead.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  their  pro- 
found religious  reverence  for  their  dead ;  and  shewn  how  their  feelings 
revolted  from  the  heathen  usage  of  cremation.  The  absolute  necessity 
for  secure  and  capacious  cemeteries,  which  would  admit  of  continual 
enlargement,  became  more  and  more  pressing  and  inevitable.  At  the 
commencement  of  these  operations,  it  may  be  not  improbably  supposed 
that,  after  all,  the  arenaria — deserted  arenaria — ^may  have  suggested 
thoughts  of  subterranean  sepulture.  M.  de  Rossi  speaks  of  one  cata- 
comb within  an  ancient  arenarium ;  he  judges  of  its  antiquity  by  its 
construction,  and  from  the  superior  style  of  art  in  the  ornaments,  sculp- 
tures, and  paintings,  which  degenerate  with  the  growing  degeneracy  of 
the  arts  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  oldest  sarcophagi  too 
are  manifestly  from  the  hands  of  heathen  workmen ;  and  it  is  curious 
that  the  inscriptions,  at  first  hardly  more  than  names,  then  gradually 
the  simplest  expressions  of  Christian  faith  and  affection,  are  at  first 
more  generally  Greek,  then  Greek  mingled  with  Latin,  till  Latin 
assumes  its  predominance.  The  earlier  tombs  too  are  without  those 
distinctive  titles,  which  on  the  heathen  monuments  discriminate  the 
noble  from  the  plebeian,  the  master,  the  Libertus,  the  Libertinus,  the 
slave.  M.  de  Rossi,  as  well  as  his  brother,  enters  with  almost  unne- 
cessary copiousness  and  minuteness  into  the  legal  tenure  by  which  these 
subterranean  possessions  were  held.  We  apprehend  that  they  would  at 
first  be  guarded  by  that  general,  almost  legal,  sanctity,  by  which 
parcels  of  ground  devoted  to  purposes  of  burial,  were  secured  as  sacred, 
and  did  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  inheritance ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
heathen  would  hardly,  except  in  the  exciting  times  of  persecution,  care 
to  invade  those  deep  and  hidden  chambers,  which  provoked  no  notice, 
and  seemed  as  it  were  to  withdraw  into  modest  obscurity.  They  would 
not  rigidly  inquire  whether  they  were  the  property  of  some  single 
wealthy  Christian,  under  his  garden  or  vineyard ;  or  held  in  common 
property  by  the  Church  or  by  separate  churches,  just  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture above  ground  were  held  by  heathen  burial  #lub8  or  cemetery  com- 
panies ;  more  especially  when  public  feeling  began,  as  we  suspect  it 
did  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  endure  buildings  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship  in  the  publicity  of  open  day.  This  feeling  would  be 
less  suspicious  of  these  hidden,  and  to  them  inaccessible,  vaults,  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

We  must  return  however  to  our  Appian  Way,  and  to  the  great 
discovery  of  M.  de  Rossi,  the  true  but  long  lost  catacomb  of  Callistus. 
We  read  in  the  newly  recovered  Philosophumena,  that  Zephyrinus, 
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Bishop  of  Eome  (a.d.  197-217),  appointed  Callistns,  his  future  suc- 
cessor, after  the  very  singular  adventures  which  he  had  undergone,  to 
the  care  of  a  cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  there  was  clearly 
more  than  one  cemetery  in  this  quarter.  One  near  the  Church  of 
B.  Sebastian  was  long  belieyed  to  be  the  cemetery  of  Callistus.  It  was 
the  one  in  former  days  yisited  by  strangers  (abore  forty  years  have 
passed  since  our  descent).  By  a  most  felicitous  divination,  or  rather  a 
most  sagacious  induction  from  traditions  scattered  in  various  documents, 
M.  de  Rossi  not  only  detected  the  error  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
but  clearly  ascertained  the  site  of  the  two  other  catacombs,  some  half 
mile  or  more  beyond  8.  Sebastian's,  one  called  that  of  Praetextatns  on 
the  left,  the  other  that  of  Callistus  on  the  right  of  the  road.  With  the 
energy  and  self-confidence  of  an  experienced  gold-digger  in  California  or 
Australia,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and 
set  to  work  in  search  of  his  not  less  highly  valued  antiquarian  and 
Christian  treasures.  He  knew  that  in  this  catacomb,  famous  of  old, 
many  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  buried.  At  his  bidding  the  ancient 
grave  revealed  its  secrets.  We  can  conceive  no  triumph  greater,  no 
satisfaction  more  intense,  to  a  man  of  M.  de  Rossi's  temperament,  and 
one  so  wrapped  up  in  his  peculiar  studies,  than  when  he  stood  before  a 
niche  with  several  sarcophagi,  on  which  stood  out  in  distinct  letters 
(some  hardly  mutilated)  the  names  of  Anteros,  a  pope  who  ruled 
scarcely  more  than  a  month,  and  of  his  successor  Fabianus,  the  martyr 
Pope  in  the  persecution  of  Dedus.  The  two  other  names  were  those  of 
Popes  Lucius  and  Eutychianus.  This  discovery  determined  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  Callistus,  and  was  an  important 
revelation  of  true  Christian  history,  imobscured,  unmystified  by  legend. 
Here  was  the  tomb  of  an  undoubted  martyr,  the  first  martyr  pope  since 
St.  Peter.  It  is  a  curious  point  that  the  letters  of  these  inscriptions 
dijBFer.  Those  of  Anteros  are  more  elegant  and  finely  cut ;  those  of 
Eutychianus  coarser  and  more  rude.  M.  de  Rossi  has  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  primitive  epigraphs  inscribed  after  the  death  of  each 
pope.  The  monogram,  M,  martyr,  after  the  name  of  Fabianus,  de 
Rossi  ingenuously  observes,  is  of  a  later  date,  by  another  hand,  and  less 
deeply  cut.  Yet  it  is  not  less  clearly  ancient,  and  not  of,  what  we  ven- 
ture to  call,  the  martyr-making  period  (see  p.  256).  In  the  gap  aftei 
Lucius  was  probably  Episcopus,  the  first  four  letters  of  which  follow 
the  name  of  Eutychianus.  Lucius  was  Bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  254 : 
Eutychianus  a.d.  275-283.  But  where  was  interred  the  more  cele- 
brated (at  least  in  extant  writings)  successor  of  Fabianus  ?  Cornelius 
is  by  some  said  to  have  been  banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  Em- 
peror Gallus  (who  continued  to  some  extent  the  persecution  of  Decius,) 
and  to  have  died  there.  The  evidences  for  his  martyrdom  are  not  so 
conclusive  as  for  that  of  Fabianus*  Conflicting  authorities  connected 
his  name  with  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  ;  others  seem  to  throw  doubt 
upon  his  burial  there.  By  a  singular  accident,  for  which  M.  de  Rossi 
accounts  with  great  ingenuity  (and  we  see  nothing  impossible  in  his 
theory,  too  long  for  us  to  explain),  cropped  out,  if  we  may  use  the 
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expression,  a  broken  stone,  evidently  part  of  a  monumental  stone,  with 
the  letters  .  .  .  NELIUS  MARTYR.  With  infinite  pains  and  labour 
M.  de  Rossi  forced  his  way  into  the  subjacent  cemetery,  and  in  an 
obscure  nook,  as  if  it  were  intentionally  secluded,  he  found  the  tomb 
with  the  rest  of  the  epigraph.  This  crypt  turned  out  to  be  that  called 
after  S,  Lucina,  bordering  upon,  if  we  may  say  so,  an  offset,  rather  than 
an  integral  part,  of  the  Callistian  catacomb.  Later  legend  had  indis- 
solubly  connected  the  names  of  Pope  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage. Their  names  are  mingled  up  together  with  the  famous  Nova- 
tian  controversy.  Though  Cornelius,  if  a  martyr,  as  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  died  and  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  Cyprian  several  years  later 
at  Carthage,  two  figures,  representing  the  two  saints,  manifestly  of 
more  recent  date  and  of  inferior  art,  appear'  m  situ  on  a  wall  of  this 
remarkable  crypt.  An  inscription  was  also  found  in  this  crypt  which 
may  show  the  singular  felicity  of  M.  de  Rossi  in  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, or  rather  in  filling  up  of  imperfect  inscriptions.  Here  too  appears 
his  perfect  honesty,  whidi  is  rarely  misguided  even  by  the  inextinguish- 
able prejudices  which  haunt  Rome, — ^part,  alas  !  of  the  religio  loci;  and 
which  throw  reasonable  suspicion  on  much  of  Roman  antiquarian  lore. 
There  was  sore  temptation  here  to  find  allusions  to  the  strife  of  Corne- 
lius with  the  Novatians,  which  might  perhaps  have  furnished  plausible 
grounds  for  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  inscription.  M.  de  Rossi 
resisted  the  spell,  and  read  off  the  inscription,  in  our  opinion  convinc- 
ingly, into  commemorative  verses  by  Pope  Damasus,  according  to  our 
severer  judgment  the  spoiler  and  violator — according  to  Roman  tradi- 
tion, the  restorer,  adorner — of  the  Catacombs,  who  laid  them  more 
open  to  the  light  of  day,  crowded  them  with  churches  and  chapels,  and 
allured  and  encouraged  hosts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to  martyrs, 
multiplying  as  fast  as  piety  could  demand  or  legend  invent.  We  give 
the  epigraph  as  read  by  M.  de  Rossi : — 

"  Aspice  descensu  extrucTO  TENEBriSQ  FUGATIS 
Cornell  monumenta  vides  tUMULumque  SACRATUM, 
Hoc  opus  instantis  ?    DaMASI  PRAesTANTIA  FECIT. 
Esset  ut  acccssus  meLlOR  POpuLISQ  PARATUM. 
Auxilium  Sancti." 

Bentley  might  have  owned  such  a  conjecture. — Quarterly  Review. 

Codex  of  Grottaferrata. — In  the  library  of  the  convent  Grotta- 
ferrata,  of  the  BasiUdians,  in  the  Albanian  mountains,  a  very  remark- 
able Biblical  document  was  found  recently,  one  which  belongs  to  the 
oldest  of  this  literature.  P.  Carlo  Vercellone,  the  editor  of  the  great 
Bible  work  of  Mai,  from  the  Cod.  Vat.  1209,  writes,  "  I  have  seen  the 
Latin-Greek  Bible  codex  of  Grottaferrata.  The  first  Greek  writing 
appears  to  be  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  :  I  say  the  Greek,  but  the 
Latin  fragments  also  on  the  margin  I  do  not  hold  to  be  much  later. 
The  codex  contains  almost  the  whole  of  Isaiah  and  a  part  of  the  minor 
Prophets ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  high  value  {di  molto  volore) ;  there- 
fore I  persuaded  the  good  monks  to  make  it  public.  I  know  they  have 
finished  copying  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  press  anon."  The  codex 
is  a  palimpsest. — Augsburg  Allgeineine, 
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The  Stones  in  the  Breast-plate  of  the  High  Priest.-^The  following 
description  of  the  various  gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  extracted 
JTom  the  Talmud  and  several  Eabbinical  commentators,  and  may  be  in- 
teresting as  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 
that  was  then  current : — 

1.  Odem.  (Authorized  Version,  Sardius.)  The  Hebrew  word  odem, 
like  the  Arabic  akik,  is  capable  of  denoting  the  cornelian,  the  ruby,  or 
any  other  precious  stone  of  red  hue.  Amongst  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs, 
the  comehan  was  considered  an  important  prophylactic;  the  former 
ascribed  to  it  the  virtue  of  preserving  life  from  the  dangers  of  the 
plague ;  the  latter  even  now,  according  to  Niebuhr,  continue  to  employ 
it  as  an  efficient  agent  in  stopping  haemorrhage.  Hebrew  legends  state 
that  the  blushing  ruby  became  the  symboUcal  representative  of  Reuben, 
who  brought  a  blush  upon  himself  by  irreverent  conduct  to  his  father. 

2.  PiTDAH.  (Authorized  Version,  Topaz.)  This  stone  derives  its 
name  (topaz)  from  the  island  Topazion,  which  was  supposed  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  two  kinds  of  topazes ;  the  superior  is 
gold-coloured,  the  other  inclines  to  a  greenish  yellow.  The  second 
species  was  called  chrysoprase,  a  name  which  indicates  the  blending  of  gold 
and  leek  colour.  In  allusion  to  the  latter  colour,  this  stone  is  called 
in  the  Chaldean  dialect  jarkan  (green),  which  is  the  equivalent  of  prase. 

3.  Bareketh.  (Authorized  Version,  Carbimcle;)  Bareketh,  lite- 
rally "flashing  stone;"  this  name  being  apparently  derived  from 
"  barak,"  lightning.  Eastern  legends  assert  that  a  carbuncle  was  sus- 
pended in  the  Ark  of  Noah  to  diflfuse  light.  The  word  bareketh  has 
been  translated  by  the  Greek  word  "keraunos,"  aerolite — ^literally, 
thunder-stone.  Some  authors  state  that  it  resembles  the  crystal  in 
transparency,  and  drops  from  the  clouds  amidst  the  flashes  of  Ughtning. 
The  same  myth  is  also  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  diamond. 

4.  NoPHEK.  (Authorized  Version,  Emerald.)  The  Hebrew  name 
signifies  "  carbuncle,"  or  the  stone  which  shines  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  - 
glowing  coal.  This  stone  belongs  to  a  class  which  is  divided  into : 
various  species.  The  most  esteemed  are  the  Indian  and  Garamantine 
carbuncles;  the  latter  term  has  given  rise  to  the  modem  name  of 
garnet :  the  same  gem  was  also  called  the  chalcedonian.  The  Ethiopian 
carbuncles  rank  very  high,  and  are  nearly  connected  with  the  almandine 
and  the  essonite.  Carbuncles  of  superior  brilliancy  are  termed  nialee, 
those  of  a  duller  description  are  called  females, — a  distinction  whioh, 
among  ancient  lapidaries,  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  pre- 
cious stones.  One  author  observes,  that  the  carbuncle  at  first  appears 
as  if  smoke  were  rising  from  it,  and  afterwards,  as  if  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  that  the  chalcedonian  inclines  to  blackness,  but  when 
held  against  fire  or  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  surpasses  in  lustre  all  other 
carbuncles ;  when  placed  in  a  dark  room,  it  presents  a  rose-colour,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  open  daylight,  it  glows  like  a  burning  coal ;  when 
held  against  the  sun,  it  has  the  lustre  of  a  flame. 

5.  Sappir.  (Authorized  Version,  Sapphire.)  This  stone  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  being  of  great  value  and  exquisite 
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beauty.  Legendary  traditions  assert  that  the  Tables  on  which  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  engraved  were  made  of  sapphire.  The  super- 
stitious assigned  to  this  stone  the  virtue  of  preserving  the  sight,  and 
invigorating  the  frame  as  well  as  the  soul. 

6.  Jahalom.  (Authorized  Version^  Diamond.)  The  Hebrew  term 
Jahalom  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  '*  halam,"  to  strike,  and  is 
applied  to  the  diamond  to  describe  the  superior  hardness  of  this  gem, 
which  can  be  employed  in  cutting  other  precious  stones.  For  a  long 
time  the  diamond  was  only  known  to  some  Eastern  kings,  and  an 
opinion  prevailed  that  it  could  only  be  found  in  gold-mines.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  it  is  discovered  in  many  places  yielding  the  crystal,  to 
which  it  bears  an  affinity.  There  are  six  kinds  of  diamonds,  viz.,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Indian,  the  Arabian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Cyprian,  and 
the  Siderite,  which  resembles  polished  steel.  The  last  two  kinds  are 
brittle,  the  others  are  exceedingly  hard ;  they  resist  the  ordinary  blow 
of  the  hammer,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire.  One  author  mentions  the 
following  ludicrous  anecdote : — ^**  A  noble  lady  inherited  two  diamonds, 
which  for  many  years  remained  hidden  among  her  treasures ;  from  time 
to  time  these  stones  gave  birth  to  indisputable  facsimiles  and  likenesses 
of  themselves."  He  accounts  for  this  strange  phenomenon  by  stating 
that  the  peculiarly  pure  atmosphere  which  must  have  surrounded  the 
gems  facilitated  the  formation  of  the  generated  crystals  ! 

7.  Leshem.  (Authorized  Version,  Ligure.)  Some  authors  trans- 
late this  as  turquoise,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  considered  of  ines- 
timable value,  and  was  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  An  inferior 
description,  of  dark  green  colour,  was  found  in  Spain,  and  was  sold  at 
a  very  low  price.  The  following  anecdote,  quoted  from  an  old  treatise 
on  precious  stones,  illustrates  the  peculiar  value  which  this  class  of 
gems  derived  from  superstition: — "One  of  my  relatives  possessed  a 
turquoise  set  in  a  gold  ring,  which  he  used  to  wear  on  his  finger  as  a 
superior  ornament.  It  happened  that  the  owner  of  the  ring  was  seized 
with  a  malady  of  which  he  died.  During  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  wearer  enjoyed  his  full  health,  the  turquoise  was  distinguished  for 
unparalleled  beauty  and  clearness ;  but  scarcely  was  he  dead,  when  the 
stone  lost  its  lustre,  and  assumed  a  faded  withered  appearance,  as  if 
mourning  for  its  master.  This  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
stone  made  me  lose  the  desire  I  originally  entertained  of  purchasing  it, 
which  I  might  have  done  for  a  trifling  sum ;  and  so  the  turquoise  passed 
into  other  hands.  However,  no  sooner  did  it  obtain  a  new  owner,  when 
it  regained  its  former  exquisite  freshness,  and  lost  all  traces  of  its  tem- 
porary defects.  I  felt  greatly  vexed  that  I  had  lost  the  chance  of  pro- 
curing such  a  valuable  and  sensitive  gem. 

8.  Shebo.  (Authorized  Vernon,  Agate.)  The  Eabbins  translated 
this  word  by  hyacinth.  The  hyacinth  and  the  amethist  are  somewhat 
alike  in  colour ;  the  latter  approaches  more  the  tint  of  the  violet,  the 
former  is  of  a  paler  description,  and  inclines  to  sky-blue.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  hyacinths ;  one  has  the  glowing  hue  of  a  burning  coal : 
this  kind  is  of  the  highest  value. 
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9.  AcHLAMAH.  (Authorized  Version,  Amethist.)  Rabbinical  an- 
thors  consider  achlamah  to  signify  onyx,  and  they  state  that  it  is  classi- 
fied either  according  to  colour,  or  according  to  the  place  whence  it  is 
exported.  In  regard  to  colour,  the  onyx  occurs  in  five  varieties :  the 
first,  which  is  white,  resembles  the  human  nail,  for  which  reason,  in 
fact,  it  has  received  the  Greek  name  onyx  (owf ,  nail) ;  this  variety  is 
not  marked  by  any  stripes,  whilst  the  second  kind  is  white  striped  with 
red,  the  third  is  white  striped  with  black,  the  fourth  is  all  black  with- 
out stripes,  and  the  fifth,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is  black  with  white 
stripes.  Mediaeval  writers  have  sought  to  find  a  Scriptural  basis  for 
current  superstitions,  by  connecting  "  achlamah*^  (onyx)  with  the  verb 
^^  chalam,^'  to  dream,  and  assert  tliat  this  precious  stone  occasioned  to 
the  wearer  a  multipHcity  of  bewildering  dreams. 

10.  Tharshish.  (Authorized  Version,  Beryl.)  The  commonly 
received  rendering  of  "Tharshish"  is  "chrysohte."  Four  species  of 
this  stone  are  mentioned,  which  respectively  came  from  Arabia,  Germany, 
India,  and  Ethiopia.  The  colour  of  the  Arabian  species  was  not  clear 
and  transparent.  The  Grerman  chrysoHte  was  of  whitish  hue,  bordering 
on  orange  colour,  and  peculiarly  brittle.  The  Indian  chrysoHte  had  a 
slight  cerulean  tinge ;  in  some  instances  it  resembled  translucent  oHve 
oil,  in  others  it  was  a  kind  of  sea-green,  intermixed  with  a  reddish  shade. 
The  Ethiopian  chrysolite  was  soft  green,  and  reflected  the  sunlight, 
glistening  like  a  golden  star.    The  latter  two  species  were  most  esteemed. 

11.  Shoham.  (Authorized  Version,  Onyx.)  The  Rabbins  translate 
this  by  "  emerald,"  and  assign  to  it  the  third  rank  among  precious  stones. 
They  say  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  looking  at  the  emerald  is  due 
to  the  refreshing  influence  exercised  by  the  green  colour,  this  stone 
bearing  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  fields 
and  trees.  Engravers  and  workers  in  precious  stones,  according  to 
these  writers,  place  this  stone  before  them  to  rest  their  eyesight  upon 
whilst  engraving  minute  objects.  There  are  twelve  kinds  of  emeralds, 
if  classed  according  to  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  viz.  the 
Siberian,  Britannic,  Egyptian,  Cyprian,  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Athenian,  Median,  Chalcedonian,  Laconian,  and  SicilUan. 

The  first-mentioned  variety  surpasses  the  rest  in  value,  is  of  greater 
hardness,  and  not  liable  to  the  peculiar  defects  which  are  found  in  the 
others ;  moreover,  this  kind  is  found  in  the  rugged,  moimtainous  tracts 
amongst  the  gold  mines,  and  is  excavated  by  dint  of  excessive  and 
painful  toil.  The  griffin  is  said  to  build  there  its  nest,  and  to  be 
zealously  watchful  in  guarding  the  treasures  of  gold  and  emeralds. 
Others  assert  that  this  gem  originates  in  copper  mines,  where  verdigris 
is  formed.  Fine  emeralds  are  of  a  perfect  green,  which  seems  to  flash 
upon  the  surrounding  objects ;  in  a  good  gem,  the  surface  must  be 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  so  as  to  cast  no  darkening  shade  on  any 
of  its  particles. 

12.  Jashpeh.  (Authorized  Version,  Jasper.)  It  is  most  probable 
that  this  stone  became  known  through  the  extensive  use  which  was 
made  of  it  by  artists  for  ornamental  and  commemorative  works,  such 
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as  cameos,  etc.  The  name  of  "  Jashpeh"  (in  Greek,  jaspis)  must  have 
travelled  along  with  the  wide  distribution  of  this  stone,  which  so  readily 
yields  to  the  engraver's  burine.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  whether 
"jashpeh"  was  first  so  named  by  the  Semitic  nations,  or  whether  the 
Grecians  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  of  jaspis,  we  might  be  able 
to  decide  in  what  country  this  stone  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  ornamental  art. 

According  to  tradition,  the  "jashpeh"  in  the  breastplate  represents 
the  name  of  "  Benjamin."  The  following  anecdote,  extracted  from  the 
Talmud,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  in  which  this  stone 
was  held  in  the  rabbinical  period.  It  is  related  that  during  the  existence 
of  the  second  temple,  the  "jashpeh  of  Benjamin"  was  lost.  Great 
exertions  were  made  to  replace  it,  and  at  last  it  was  ascertained  that 
Dama  ben  Nethinah  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  specimen.  The  price 
ultimately  paid  for  it  is  stated  to  have  been  one  hundred  denarii  (100 
gold  denars  were  in  value  equal  to  about  £60). 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  stones  contained  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
High-Priest,  the  foUowing  names  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible  : — 

Kadkod  and  Ekdoch  (Isaiah,  liv.  12),  both  of  which  signify  the 
glowing  of  fire,  are,  not  inappropriately,  translated  "  carbuncle ;"  the 
Alexandrian  version  of  the  Bible  renders  the  former  word  by  "jasper." 

Ramotk,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  16)  and  Job  (xxviii.  18),  is 
of  doubtful  meaning,  and  supposed  to  signify  "  coral." 

Gabishy  or  Elgahish,  occurring  in  the  just-mentioned  passage  of 
Job,  means  in  its  primary  signification  "  hail-stone,"  and  hence  is  applied 
to  the  crystal ;  according  to  the  Chaldean  paraphrase  it  denotes  "  beryl." 

Shamir  (diamond).  The  passage  in  Ezekiel  (iii.  9),  "as  an  adamant, 
harder  than  flint,"  etc.,  confirms  the  supposition  that  shamir  means 
diamond.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  stones  which  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  were  hewn  by  means  of  the 
"  shamir,"  as  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  use  of  iron  implements. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  word  "  shamir" 
has  been  interpreted  by  commentators  as  relating  to  a  miraculous  worm, 
which,  being  placed  upon  the  stone,  performed  the  wonder  of  cleaving 
it  in  those  parts  which  had  been  previously  marked. 
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